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UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING   OFFICE 

WASHINGTON  :  19:i9 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Congress  ojthe  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  information  of  tlie  Congress  a  report 
entitled  "Researcii — A  National  Kesource"  compiled  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee. 

This  report  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
research.  Subsequent  reports  in  this  field  will  cover  research  by  col- 
leges, universities,  and  foundations,  by  business  organizations,  by  the 
industrial  laboratories,  and  by  the  State  and  municipal  governments. 

The  dependence  of  civilization  on  science  is  universally  recognized, 
but  the  e.xtent  of  the  activities  of  private  and  public  agencies  carrying 
on  scientific  incjuiry  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  unlikely  that  large 
numbers  of  our  people  have  any  adequate  realization  of  the  services 
which  are  being  rendered  by  the  e.xecutive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  scientific  researches  in  medicine,  agriculture, 
economics,  public  administi'ation,  and  the  other  natural  and  social 
sciences. 

This  report  indicates  the  new  emphasis  in  recent  years  on  activities 
m  the  social  science  fields  and  stresses  the  need  for  effective  coordina- 
tion of  all  agencies  engaged  in  research  in  order  to  achieve  the  solution 
of  many  of  our  mOre  difficult  problems. 

I  commenil  the  report  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House,  January  £3,  1939. 


National  Resources  Committee 

North  Interior  Building 

Washington 

November  21,  10S8. 
The  President, 

The  White  Hcmse. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on 
Research — A  National  Resource.  This  volume  deals  with  Federal 
relations  to  research  and  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  your  letter 
of  July  19,  1937,  by  our  Science  Committee  consisting  of  three  members 
each  designated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  study  consisted  of  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Chairman,  Dr.  WilHam  F.  Ogbum,  and  Dr.  E.  B. 
Wilson.  The  Science  Committee  has  agreed  to  undertake  further  studies 
of  research  by  industrial  laboratories,  business  organizations,  and  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

Research  constitutes  one  of  our  most  important  national  resources. 
The  Federal  Government  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  relation 
to  scientific  research,  and  in  the  last  decade  has  expended  its  activities, 
particularly  in  the  social  sciences.  If  we  are  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  all  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  citizens, 
our  research  resources  must  be  conserved  and  developed. 

We  endorse,  in  principle,   the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Science  Committee  in  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chairman. 


Harry  H.  Woodring, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Henry  A.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Daniel  C.  Roper, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Frances  Perkins, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Harrt  L.  Hopkins, 

Works  Progress  Administrator. 

Frederic  A.  Delano. 

Charles  E.  Merriam. 

Henry  S.  Dennison. 
Bkardsley  Ruml. 
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National  Resources  Committee 

North  Interior  Building 

Washington 

October  22,  19S8. 
Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 

Chairman,    Advisory    Committee,    National    Resources    Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Delano: 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  "The  Relation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Research,"  constituting  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reports  on  research  resources  of  the  United  States,  requested  by  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

The  report  has  been  prepared  by  a  staff  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Chairman,  Dr.  William 
F.  Ogburn,  and  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Wilson.  It  includes  both  a  general  report 
for  which  the  Science  Committee  assumes  responsibility,  and  a  series  of 
supporting  studies  signed  by  individual  members  of  the  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Chairman. 
Ross  G.  Harrison.  Harry  A.  Millis. 

John  C.  Merriam.  William  F.  Ogburn. 

Edwin  B.  Wilson.  Walter  D.  Cocking. 

Waldo  G.  Leland.  Edward  C.  Elliott. 
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The  White  House 
Washington 

July  19,  1937. 
Mr.  Fkederic  A.  Delano, 

Vice  Chairman,  National  Resources  Committee, 

6137  North  Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Delano  : 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  National  Resources  Committee,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  presented  to  and  approved  by  me,  is  getting  under 
way  a  study  of  Federal  Aids  to  Eesearch  and  of  the  place  of  research 
(including  natural  and  social  science)  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Research  is  one  of  the  Nation's  veiy  greatest  resources  and  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  supporting  and  stinnilating  it  needs  to  be 
re-examined.  Your  Science  Conmiittee,  with  members  designated  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  is  eminently  fitted  to  undertake 
this  task. 

The  special  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  is  chairman, 
will  naturally  wish  to  secure  help  and  cooperation  of  many  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  Federal  officials  engaged  in  scien- 
tific research  activity  will  be  glad  to  make  available  needed  information 
and  aid  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  committee's  study. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Franklin  D.  RoosE\rELT. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Findings 

1.  From  the  earliest  days  of  national  history  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  conducted  scien- 
tific investigations  in  order  to  establish  a  sound  basis 
for  its  legislative  and  administrative  activities.  Gov- 
ernmental agencies  were  pioneers  in  this  country  in 
carrying  on  research. 

2.  As  the  population  has  increased  and  new  prob- 
lems have  arisen,  such  as  those  relating  to  agriculture, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  general  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  Government  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  extend  greatly  the  scope  of  its  research 
program.  It  is  now  engaged  in  research  on  a  vast 
scale. 

3.  Kesearch  is  at  the  present  time  universally  recog- 
nized as  highly  important.  Universities,  the  founda- 
tions, special  research  institutions,  and  industrial  and 
connnercial  concerns  are  all  engaged  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  prosecution  of  research  in  many  lines. 

4.  Competition  for  research  workers  and  the  demand 
for  large  funds  to  support  research  have  ci-eated  a 
situation  which  calls  for  better  coordination  of  the 
research  facilities  of  the  Nation  than  now  exists. 

5.  Research  is  of  many  different  types.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  for  all  the  agencies,  private  and  pub- 
lic, engaged  in  research  to  make  valuable  contributions, 
especially  if  further  cooperation  can  be  developed. 

6.  The  Congress  engages  directly  in  many  lines  of 
inquiry  through  its  special  committees  and  special 
commissions.  It  often  caiTies  on  through  these  com- 
mittees and  commissions  researches  which  contribute 
significant  findings  to  both  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  social  sciences. 

7.  When  research  projects  become  elaborate  and  the 
necessity  for  continued  investigations  of  particular 
types  arises,  the  Congress  creates  permanent  research 
agencies  to  make  these  investigations. 

8.  There  has  been  in  recent  times  a  great  expansion 
of  the  professional  and  scientific  personnel  in  the 
departmental  and  field  services  of  the  Government. 

9.  Great  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually  by  in- 
dustry and  commerce  on  research.  It  is  estimated 
that  research  in  industrial  laboratories  alone  involves 
the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  Some  uni- 
versities spend  25  percent  of  their  income  on  research. 
Some  industrial  corporations  spend  as  high  as  4  per- 
cent of  tlieir  gross  income  on  research.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment   spends    approximately    2    percent   of    its    total 


budget  on  research.  The  Government  spent  in  the 
aggregate  for  its  own  research  activities  and  those 
which  it  subsidized  during  the  fiscal  year  1936-37, 
$120,000,000,  including  both  regular  and  emergency 
expenditures. 

10.  Most  branches  of  the  Government  are  supplied 
with  a  research  division. 

11.  The  recruiting,  placement,  and  in-service  train- 
ing of  research  workers  in  the  Government  are,  under 
present  conditions,  less  satisfactory  than  they  should 
be.  The  Civil  Service  system  and  the  management 
of  research  personnel  might  be  modified  at  a  number 
of  points  with  advantage  to  the  Government.  Two 
of  these  points  deserve  special  mention.  The  Govern- 
ment would  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  its  research 
agencies  if  it  inaugurated  a  plan  of  internship  train- 
ing and  if  it  allowed  the  assignment  of  its  civil  career 
employees,  as  it  does  its  military  and  naval  employees, 
to  study  from  time  to  time  in  institutions  outside  of 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  govern- 
mental agencies  the  methods  and  findings  of  science 
which  are  being  developed  outside  of  governmental 
research  centers. 

12.  Research  agencies  in  the  Government  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  aid  which  can  be  contributed 
by  able  scientists  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  some  extent  such  aid  is  now  secured 
through  advisory  committees  and  through  coopera- 
tion of  slate  institutions  with  the  Government. 

13.  In  both  Government  and  industi'y  science  can 
render  its  unique  service  to  the  Nation  only  when  re- 
search is  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  be  absolutely 
impartial  in  its  discovery  and  statement  of  facts. 

14.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  utilization  of 
the  research  facilities  of  the  country  as  aids  to  research 
in  the  Government  is  rendered  readily  possible  by  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  national  councils  made  up  of 
the  scientific  specialists  in  the  major  lines  of  research. 

15.  The  Government  has  developed  a  pattern  of 
cooperation  with  research  agencies  outside  the  Govern- 
ment by  making  contracts  for  the  prosecution  of  spe- 
cific research  projects  with  responsible  institutions  and 
national  organizations. 

16.  It  seems  feasible  to  make  more  extended  use  than 
at  present  of  the  plan  of  entering  into  contracts  with 
national  research  organizations  to  take  charge  of  re- 
search projects.  In  order  that  extension  of  the  contract 
plan  may  be  realized,  the  governmental  research  agen- 
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cies  need  to  secure  from  the  Congress  some  latitude 
in  the  use  of  funds. 

17.  Research  supijorted  by  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments is  now  common.  The  possibilities  of  coopei'a- 
tion  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  other 
units  of  government  in  the  country  should  be  more 
fully  explored  than  they  have  been  up  to  the  present 
time. 

18.  Similarly,  the  universities  in  some  areas  have 
organized  with  a  view  to  cooperating  with  one  another 
and  witli  the  Government. 

19.  International  cooperation  in  scientific  reseai'ch 
now  exists  on  a  large  scale.  It  could  be  encouraged  to 
the  great  advantage  of  this  Nation  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  adopt  the  practice  Avhich  is  common 
among  the  Governments  of  other  nations  of  according 
official  recognition  and,  wherever  necessary,  financial 
support  to  international  gatherings  of  scientists. 

20.  The  methods  of  securing  the  funds  necessary  for 
research  in  the  Government  can  be  improved.  Clear 
and  explicit  statements  as  to  the  purposes  of  research 
projects  should  be  prepared  by  research  agencies.  The 
equipment  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  con- 
sideration of  research  proposals  should  be  substan- 
tially increased. 

21.  Tlie  interrelation  of  research  agencies  within  the 
Government  would  be  improved  if  the  various  inter- 
agency committees  which  now  exist  were  consolidated 
into  central  councils  in  the  same  general  fields  of  re- 
search as  those  in  which  the  national  councils  of 
research  workers  have  been  developed. 

Recommendations 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey  which  it  has  sponsored, 
the  Science  Committee  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  further  studies  be  undertaken  for  the  purr 
pose  of  making  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  research 
resources  of  the  United  States,  such  as  those  of — 

{a)   Industrial  laboratories. 

{h)  Business  organizations. 


(c)   Social  and  welfare  agencies. 
{d)  Private  institutions. 

(e)  State  and  local  governments  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  regional  planning  boards. 

2.  That  a  study  supplementing  those  in  this  volume 
be  made  of  the  advisoi-y  committees  which  now  cooper- 
ate with  Federal  research  agencies. 

3.  That  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  methods  of 
recruiting  research  workers  for  governmental  ser^ace 
and  to  provide  more  effective  in-service  training  for 
civil  employees  of  the  Government. 

4.  Tliat  research  agencies  of  the  Government  be  au- 
thorized and  encouraged  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
prosecution  of  research  projects  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Research  Council, 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  and  other  recognized  research 
agencies. 

5.  That  official  recognition  and.  where  necessary, 
financial  supjiort  be  given  by  the  Government  to  in- 
ternati(jnal  meetings  of  scientists,  and  that  American 
participation  in  international  organizations  and  proj- 
ects be  encoTU'aged. 

6.  That  research  within  the  Government  and  by 
nongovernmental  agencies  which  cooperate  with  the 
Government  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  avoid 
the  possibilities  of  bias  through  subordination  in  any 
way  to  policy-making  and  policy-enforcing. 

7.  That  research  agencies  of  the  Govermnent  extend 
the  practice  of  encouraging  decentralized  research  in 
institutions  not  directly  related  to  the  Government  and 
by  individuals  not  in  its  employ. 

8.  That  the  interrelations  of  governmental  research 
agencies  be  furthered  by  the  organization  of  central 
councils  along  the  lines  followed  by  the  existing  na- 
tional councils  of  research  specialists.  These  inter- 
agency councils  would  serve  to  systematize  the  efforts 
which  are  now  made  by  various  interbureau  commit- 
tees to  coordinate  the  research  activities  within  the 
GoTernment. 


RELATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  RESEARCH 


Research  Essential  to  the 
Conduct  of  the  Government 

Tlie  Govei'iiment  of  the  United  States  has  always 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  on  a  program  of  scientific 
investigations.  In  the  early  days  of  national  history, 
when  tliere  was  little  jsopular  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  science  and  no  adequate  provision  in  this  coun- 
try for  scientific  research,  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled in  the  interests  of  defense,  commerce,  public 
health,  and  public  finance  to  establish  fact-finding 
agencies  whicli  supplied  the  information  needed  as  a 
basis  for  legislation  and  administration. 

As  the  number  and  complexity  of  governmental  ac- 
tivities increased,  the  demand  for  research  increased. 
At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  equipped  with 
numerous  research  divisions  that  furnish  the  facts  essen- 
tial to  its  internal  operations. 

The  Expanding  Range  of 
Governmental  Research 

During  the  past  hundred  years,  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  centui'y,  research  witMn 
the  Goveinment  has  gone  far  beyond  the  collection  of 
hiformation  needed  to  guide  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. The  Government  today  assumes  responsibil- 
ity for  scientific  studies  which  deal  with  many  general 
problems,  such  as  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  physical  standards.  While  it  for- 
merh-  emunerated  the  population  of  the  country  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  representation  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Congress,  it  now  collects  in  the  census 
many  facts  about  the  individuals  who  make  up  the 
Nation — their  occupations,  their  domestic  conditions, 
and  other  aspects  of  their  lives.  It  studies  industrial 
and  economic  conditions.  In  all  these  extended  re- 
searches the  Government  is  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  directing  its  own  operations  and  supplying  the  peo- 
ple with  important  scientific  findings  which  they  need 
for  their  private  purposes. 

The  Government  is  engaged  in  research  on  a  vast 
scale. 

Research  Now  Universally 
Recognized  as  Highly  Important 

The  Government  is  by  no  means  alone  in  conducting 
research.  The  universities  of  the  country,  which 
before  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
small   colleges   with   meager   facilities    for   advanced 


scientific  study,  have  become  important  centers  of  re- 
search. Many  of  them  have  the  equipment  and  the 
staff  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  are 
making  lai-ge  contributions  to  the  natural  sciences,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  humanities. 

The  foundations  established  and  endowed  by  leaders 
in  industry  and  commerce  have  promoted  research  by 
giving  it  financial  support.  They  have  made  grants 
for  research  to  universities  and  to  other  agencies. 
These  grants  have  in  many  cases  equalled  in  magni- 
tude the  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  its  major 
I'esearch  projects. 

A  number  of  independent  institutions,  such  as  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  and  the  Brookings  Institution, 
have  been  organized  for  the  prosecution  of  I'esearch. 

Industrial  and  commercial  concerns  have  become  so 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  scientific  research 
in  anticipating  and  meeting  competition  that  many 
of  them  maintain  staffs  of  trained  scientists  and  invest 
liberally  in  the  support  of  the  investigations  made  by 
these  scientists. 

The  governments  of  all  the  civilized  nations  are 
extensively  engaged  in  research.  Some  of  them  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  make  generous  subventions 
to  nongovernmental  agencies  as  well  as  to  maintain 
their  own  agencies  for  research. 

Problems  Arising  Because  of  the 
Expansion  of  Research  Interests 
and  Activities 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  before  the  Congress 
for  the  creation  of  new  research  agencies  within  the 
Government.  There  are  also  applications  for  sub- 
ventions from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  support 
of  research  projects  to  be  carried  on  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  evident  that  there  is  to  be  further 
expansion  of  reseai'ch  activities  in  this  country.  There 
are  a  number  of  problems  which  are  even  now  serious, 
but  are  sure  to  become  acute  with  further  expansion  of 
research  agencies.  These  are  such  problems  as  the 
training  and  proper  placement  of  research  workers, 
the  division  of  labor  among  research  agencies,  and 
the  most  advantageous  allotment  of  research  funds. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  research  agencies  of  the 
United  States  have  developed  independently  and  have 
given  little  attention  to  their  interrelations.  The  gov- 
ernments of  certain  other  countries  have  undertaken 
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by  direct  exercise  of  authority  to  compel  all  who  en- 
gage in  research  to  coordinate  their  activities.  In  the 
United  States  compulsory  coordination  is  impossible. 
The  only  procedure  which  can  succeed  is  volmitary 
cooperation  based  on  agreement  as  to  the  best  ways  of 
making  research  productive. 

In  view  of  the  importance  to  the  Government  itself 
and  to  the  nongovernmental  research  institutions  of 
the  coiuitry  that  the  problems  arising  from  the  expan- 
sion of  research  be  properly  solved,  it  was  deemed  de- 
sirable that  a  survey  be  made  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  research  within  the  Government.  Such  a 
survey,  it  was  believed,  would  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  proper  sphere  and  range  of  research 
within  the  Govermnent  and  would  stimulate  the  con- 
sideration by  nongovernmental  research  workers  of  the 
steps  which  may  be  taken  better  to  solve  the  problems 
that  arise  in  the  conduct  of  research  thi-oughout  the 
country. 

A  Survey  of  Research  in  the 
Government 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  National 
Resources  Committee  authorized  its  Science  Committee 
to  make  a  survey  and  prepare  a  report  the  scope  of 
which  is  defined  in  the  President's  letter  of  approval. 
The  subject  of  the  survey  assigned  to  the  Science  Com- 
mittee in  this  letter  is  "Federal  Aids  to  Research  and 
the  place  of  research  (including  natural  and  social 
science)  in  the  Federal  Government." 

The  Science  Committee,  through  a  subcommittee  and 
a  staff  appointed  for  the  purpose,  collected  the  ma- 
terials which  are  summarized  in  this  volume.  This, 
the  first,  section  is  the  report  adopted  by  the  Science 
Committee.  Subsequent  sections  report  details  regard- 
ing various  aspects  of  the  Government's  program  of 
research.  The  responsibility  for  each  of  these  subse- 
quent sections  belongs  to  the  individual  whose  name 
appears  as  author. 

Broad  Use  of  the  Term  "Research" 

Throughout  the  survey  the  word  "research"  was  used 
in  a  very  broad  sense.  It  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
Science  Committee  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  many 
quarters  to  draw  a  distinction  between  pure,  or  funda- 
mental, research  and  practical  research  and  to  think 
of  the  research  carried  on  by  governmental  agencies  as 
altogether  of  the  practical  type.  It  did  not  seem  wise 
in  making  this  survey  to  draw  this  distinction.  The 
study  of  plant  diseases  or  of  cancer  leads  to  intensive, 
often  very  far-reaching  studies  of  biological  processes ; 
the  development  of  standards  for  electrical  and  other 
physical  appliances  leads  to  fundamental  investigations 
in  physics;  the  examination  of  the  relation  between 
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commodity  prices  and  rates  of  production  depends  on 
the  development  of  elaborate  techniques  of  research 
and  leads  to  generalizations  in  economics  far  beyond 
immediate  practical  applications. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  explicitly  that  for  the 
purposes  of  this  survey  such  activities  as  the  collection 
of  data  were  recognized  as  phases  of  research.  It  is 
true  that  collection  of  data  is  often  a  routine  operation 
requiring  a  minimum  of  technical  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  collectors.  The  enumerators  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  example,  are  not  in  most 
instances  research  workers.  They  are,  however,  indis- 
pensable assistants  to  tlie  individuals  in  the  Bm-eau  of 
the  Census  who  analyze  and  interpret  the  returns; 
moreover,  the  schedules  used  by  the  enumerators  are 
prepared  by  highly  trained  research  workers  and  are 
rendered  by  this  method  of  jueparation  suitable  in- 
struments for  use  in  the  tirst  steps  of  important 
reseai'ch  undertakings. 

There  are  certain  strictly  routine  applications  of 
measuring  techniques,  such  as  the  testing  of  materials 
and  of  the  products  of  manufacturing.  While  these 
require  the  employment  of  formulas  or  instruments 
refined  by  research,  they  do  not  contribute  to  progress 
in  scientific  knowledge.  Such  routine  testing  was  not 
recognized  in  this  survey  as  research. 

Scientific  Investigations 
Made  by  the  Congress 

Tlie  Congress  is  not  only  the  creator  of  such  re- 
search agencies  as  are  maintained  within  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  itself  engaged  directly  through  its  own  com- 
mittees in  numerous  projects  of  research.  The  results 
of  many  of  the  inquiries  carried  on  by  Congressional 
committees  are  important  contributions  to  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  social  sciences.  Some  Congressional 
connnittees  deal  chiefly  with  matters  of  policy  and  de- 
pend on  bureaus  of  the  executive  departments  or  on 
independent  branches  of  the  Government  for  the  in- 
formation on  wliicli  tliey  act.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  has  found  it  necessary  to  create 
special  connnittees  or  conuuissions  made  up  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  its  own  members  to  secure  the  information 
required  to  guitle  action.  In  many  cases  these  com- 
mittees and  (■onuiiissions  have  employed  si)ecial  statl's 
and  ha\e  conducted  extensive  researches.  ^Vhat  is  true 
of  tlie  Congress  is  true  in  lesser  measure  of  State  legis- 
latures. A  later  section  of  this  volume  presents  in  de- 
tail an  account  of  the  scientific  investigations  carried 
on  directly  by  the  Congress  and  by  State  legislatures. 

In  1937  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  had  special 
committees  on  the  investigation  of  labor  conditions  on 
the  Mississippi  flood  control  project ;  the  investigation 
of  receiverships  and  lianlcrnjitcy  proceedings  and  the 
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administration  of  justice  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  production,  transportation,  and 
marketing  of  wool.  The  House  of  Representatives  had 
special  committees  on  a  number  of  subjects  calling  for 
research.  Among  these,  to  mention  only  two,  were  a 
committee  to  investigate  cross-licensing  and  pooling 
of  patents  and  a  committee  to  investigate  real  estate 
bondholders"  reorganizations. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  pursuit  of  fact-finding 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  Congress  to  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  research  agency.  In  the  later  section 
of  this  volume  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  an 
example  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  Congress  has, 
in  effect,  extended  its  own  i-esearch  activities  by  the 
creation  of  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, on  which  broad  investigatory  powers  have 
been  conferred.  Various  inquiries  have  been  referred 
by  Congi'ess  to  these  agencies,  rather  than  to  its  own 
standing  or  special  committees. 

Recently  the  Congress  created  a  special  commission 
to  make  a  comprehensive  census  of  employment  and  un- 
employment. This  census  was  oi'ganizcd  and  con- 
ducted in  a  way  which  showed  that  there  are  large 
possibilities  of  developing  important  teclmiques  of 
census-taking. 

Many  of  the  permanent  research  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  States  are  outgrowths  of  in- 
quiries which  originated  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  A 
striking  example  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  after  the 
Congress  had  discussed  the  problems  of  agriculture 
for  years,  it  took  two  steps  which  have  been  of  great 
importance  in  their  effects  on  research.  It  created  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  made  grants  of  land 
to  the  States  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  the 
scientific  study  of  agriculture. 

The  Professional  and  Scientific 
Personnel  of  the  Government 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  with  definiteness 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  is  engaged 
in  research.  One  method  of  measuring  the  magnitude 
of  the  Government's  research  program  is  to  eniunerate 
the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  professional  and 
scientific  services.  To  be  sure,  the  individuals  in  gov- 
ermnental  service  who  are  of  professional  and  scientific 
grade  are  not  in  aU  cases  engaged  in  research.  How- 
ever, a  general  view  of  the  expanding  support  for  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  services  gives  some  indication 
of  the  interest  of  the  Congress  in  activities  that  are 
either  scientific  or  closely  related  to  science.  Table  I, 
which  was  sujjplied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
shows  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  profes- 
sional and  scientific  employees  in  the  departmental 
service  at  Washington  in  two  periods  following  1924. 


Table  I. — XmiilKr  nf  imxitiimx  in  the  ilciiiirl iiiciit'il  xirricf  at 
Washinyton  (inclndin-y  the  District  of  Columbia  government) , 
.subject  to  the  Ulassificatimi  Act  of  IUSS,  distributed  by  classi- 
fication survives,  July  1,  1924,  fiscal  year  1029,  and  January 
31,  1937 


ClassificatioQ  service 

July  1,  1924 

192S' 

Jan  31. 

1937' 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

4,303 
2,539 
34,  578 
9,647 
3  448 

7.99 
4.65 
63.36 
17.68 
6.32 

5,202 
2.659 
28,121 
7.872 
2,977 

11.11 
6.68 
60.05 
16.80 
6.36 

9.356 
4,150 
49,  158 
11,837 
3,  154 

12.04 

6.35 

63  30 

15.24 
4  06 

Subprotessional 

Clerical,  adiiiinistrative,  and  fiscal 

Custodial 

Clerical-niecbanical 

54,575 

100.00 

46,831 

100.00 

77,665 

100.00 

'  Averagp  for  fiscal  year  1929. 

'  Permanent,  tull-time  positions  only. 

'  This  group  includes  lawyers,  accountants,  etc.,  as  well  as  persons  engaged  in  re- 
search. For  a  detailed  analysts  of  the  gross  figures  here  presented  for  1937  see  table  I 
m  the  later  section  of  this  publication  entitled  "Summary  of  memoranda  on  research 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  social  sciences"  (page  49). 

Besides  the  professional  and  scientific  euiployees  of 
the  Government  in  the  departmental  service  there  are 
many  scientific  workers  in  governmental  agencies  out- 
side of  Washington.  Some  comparison  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  total  professional  and 
scientific  personnel  since  1896  can  be  made.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  authority  for  the  following 
statement : 

In  1896,  only  4,089,  or  2.3  percent  of  the  178.717  civiUan 
positions  in  tlie  executive  civil  service  at  that  time,  involved 
work  involving  a  professional,  scientific,  or  technical  subject 
matter  or  function.  Of  these,  1,605,  or  39.3  percent,  were 
located  in  the  departmental  service  at  Washington  and  2,484,  or 
eo.7  percent,  were  located  in  the  field  service  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. The  largest  group  of  professional,  scieutiflc,  and  techni- 
cal workers,  iiumhering  1,189,  or  29.08  percent,  was  engaged  iu 
engineering  and  drafting  work.  Teaching,  mostly  in  the 
schools  of  the  Indian  Service,  accounted  for  664  employees,  or 
16.24  percent.  Professional  legal  activities,  in  passing  upon 
claims  and  in  the  conduct  of  litigations  and  prosecutions, 
required  the  services  of  614  employees,  or  15.02  percent.  In 
addition,  4.56,  or  11.15  percent,  were  engaged  in  one  or  more 
of  the  physical  sciences,  342,  or  8.36  percent,  in  the  agricultural 
and  biological  sciences,  and  313,  or  7.65  percent,  in  the  medical 
phases  of  hospital  and  health  administration.  While  there  was 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  statisticians  in  the  service,  economics  and 
the  social  sciences  were  not  represented  appreciably  in  the 
personnel  lists  of  that  period. 

In  contrast  with  conditions  as  they  were  in  1896,  the 
number  of  employees  of  various  classes  as  of  January 
31,  1937,  is  shown  in  table  II,  which  was  also  supplied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Extent  of  Research  as  Indicated  by 
Expenditures 

Another  method  of  securing  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  Government's  research  program  is 
to  note  the  items  in  the  Federal  Budget  which  are 
specifically  allocated  to  research.  Before  the  figures 
on  Federal  expenditures  are  reported,  it  may  be  well 
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Table  II. — The  distribution  of  23Ji,254  positions  the  salaries  of 
which  are  fixed  under  the  pay  schedules  of  the  Classificatimj 
Act,  summarized  according  to  the  four  services  covered  in  thin 
inquiry 


Departmental 

Field 

Total 

Classiflcallon  service 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Professional  and  scientific     -.-- 

9,356 
4,150 
49,  158 
11,837 

12. 5G 
5.57 
C5.9S 
15.89 

20, 439 
30, 982 
6C,  809 
41,  523 

12.79 
19.39 
41.82 
26.00 

29,795 
35, 132 
115,967 
53,  360 

12.72 

15.00 

Clerical,  administrative,  and  fiscal 

Custodial     ..    — 

49.50 
22.78 

Total 

74,501 

100.00 

159,  753 

100.00 

234,  254 

100.00 

to  establish  a  basis  for  comparison  by  calling  attention 
to  certain  facts  which  are  available  with  respect  to 
recent  developments  and  expenditures  in  industrial 
research. 

Writing  in  1930,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  made  the  following  statement : 

Everybody  knows  tbat  applied  science  has  been  enormously 
developed  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  Where  10  years 
ago  the  existence  of  less  than  500  industrial  research  labora- 
tories, maintained  by  commercial  industrial  concerns,  was  re- 
corded in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  National  Research  Council, 
this  year  more  than  1,600  such  laboratories  have  been  listed  in 
a  revised  edition  of  this  bulletin. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  output  of  these  laboratories  there 
is  an  ever-swelling  tide  of  new  applications  of  science  coming 
from  the  numerous  technological  institutes  and  colleges  and  the 
university  schools  of  engineering. 

Not  all  the  work  in  the  laboratories  of  tlie  indus- 
tries is  to  be  classified  as  research.  Some  of  it  is  test- 
ing of  the  routine  type,  which,  as  stated  earlier,  is  not 
recognized  in  this  report  as  scientific  research.  With 
the  fact  in  mind  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  re- 
search and  testing,  William  A.  Hamor,  of  the  Mellon 
Institute,  writing  in  the  issue  of  Industrial  and  Engi- 
neering GhemiMry  for  January  10,  1938,  furitishes 
perhaps  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  industry  for  strictly  scientific  research. 
He  states :  "In  the  United  States,  over  $100,000,000  was 
expended  in  industrial  research  during  1937."  The 
same  authority  estimated  for  the  Science  Committee 
the  number  of  research  workers  employed  in  industry. 
In  a  letter  dated  March  10,  1938,  he  writes :  "The  num- 
ber of  industrial  research  workers  at  present  is  said 
to  be  approximately  25,000,  embracing  scientists  and 
engineers  engaged  in  basic  production,  plant,  and  mer- 
chandising investigations.  Some  authorities,  however, 
believe  that  20,000  is  a  much  closer  calculation." 

Tlie  foregoing  statements  do  not  include  the  research 
costs  and  personnel  of  commercial  establishments 
which  conduct  inquiries  in  banking,  marketing,  and 
other  social  science  fields.  Estimates  as  to  the  extent 
of  such  research  are  difficult  to  secure  for  the  reason 
stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Foi'eign  and  Domestic  Com- 


merce of  tiie  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  193G  edition  of  its  publication  entitled  Market 
Research  Sources.  The  statement  made  in  this  pub- 
lication is:  "The  preparation  of  Market  Research 
Sources  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  projects  of  cur- 
rent value  in  the  field  of  marketing.  *  *  *  There 
are  many  organizations  conducting  research  of  a  con- 
fidential nature  not  included  in  Market  Research 
Sources.''^ 

Expenditures  by  the  Government 
in  Support  of  Research  During  the 
Fiscal  Year  1936-37 

A  complete  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  reseai'ch  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30,  1937,  is  presented  in  a  later  sec- 
tion of  this  volume.  It  is  there  shown  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1936-37  tlie  Federal  Government  spent  on 
research  about  one  dollar  for  eacli  person  in  the  United 
States.  About  70  million  dollars  came  from  regular 
funds  and  an  additional  50  million  dollars  from  emer- 
gency funds.  If  Federal  contributions  for  research 
carried  on  by  non-Federal  agencies  are  deducted  from 
these  amounts,  the  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1936- 
37  for  research  within  Federal  agencies  were  about  65 
million  dollars  from  regular  funds  and  about  20  mil- 
lion dollars  from  emergency  funds. 

Research  has  never  been  a  large  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  still  remains  insignificant  in  the  work  of 
many  governmental  agencies.  Since  the  World  War, 
however,  the  trend  of  research  expenditures  has  been 
upward  despite  the  rather  severe  retrenchment  in  1932 
and  1933.  Research  expenditui'es  in  the  social  sciences 
and  statistics  have  increased  markedly  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  recoveiy  programs.  The  percentage  of 
governmental  expenditures  for  researcli  is  less  than 
the  percentage  of  expenditures  for  research  in  uni- 
A-ersities  and  in  some  industries.  According  to  the 
studies  made  by  the  members  of  tlie  staff  who  prepared 
the  report  on  research  in  universities,  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  expenditures  of  20  leading  universities  is 
for  research.  Some  industrial  concerns  are  known  to 
be  spending  more  than  4  per  cent  of  their  gross  in- 
come for  research.  The  f)art  of  the  regular  current 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  appropriated  for 
research  is  about  2  per  cent. 

The  regular  research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  largely  in  the  fields  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  their  applications.  Researches  in  the  social 
sciences  and  statistics  account  for  about  one-fourth  of 
the  expenditures  made  from  regular  funds.  Most  of 
the  expenditures  for  research  made  from  emergency 
funds  are  in  the  social  science  fields  and  statistics. 
There  are  included  in  the  total  of  approximately  65 
million  dollars  of  expenditures   from   regular  funds 
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about  6  million  dollars  for  surveys  and  mapping  and 
about  2  million  dollars  for  library  and  archival  aids 
to  research. 

The  work  of  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  consists 
almost  entirely  in  research.  There  are  some  125  Fed- 
eral bureaus  and  independent  agencies  engaged  in 
some  form  of  scientific  research.  On  the  other  hand, 
about  the  same  number  of  active  Federal  agencies  carry 
on  no  scientific  investigations.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment, for  example,  has  practically  no  research 
within  the  several  divisions  of  its  huge  organization. 

Investigations  in  agriculture  predominate  among  the 
fields  of  governmental  research,  with  over  one-third  of 
the  total  regular  expenditures  for  research  devoted  to 
research  in  this  field.  Next  in  importance  to  agricul- 
tural research  comes  research  for  improved  military 
and  naval  equipment  and  techniques,  which  accounts 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  regular  expenditures  for 
research.  The  relative  importance  of  the  different 
fields  changes  as  new  problems  arouse  national  con- 
cern. For  example,  aeronautical  research  has  increased 
until  now  it  accounts  for  one-eighth  of  the  research 
expenditures  from  regular  funds.  Every  10  years 
there  is  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  total  research 
expenditures  of  the  Government  as  the  decennial  cen- 
sus, one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  research 
project  of  the  Government,  carries  on  its  Nation-wide 
canvass. 

Range  of  Researches  in  the  Government 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  prepare  lists  of 
the  types  of  research  which  are  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  these  lists  is  as 
follows  : 

(a)  Defense. 

(b)  Weather  interpretation,  short-time  prediction,  and  long- 
range  forecasting. 

(c)  Problems  of  public  health  which  are  clearly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  whole  people. 

(d)  Much  of  agriculture  requiring  intensive  study  of  critical 
biological  problems  for  which  the  small  operator  is  not  com- 
petent to  obtain  the  necessary  data. 

(e)  Questions  of  national  scope  relating  to  physical,  biolog- 
ical, and  human  values  inherent  in  public  domain  or  Federal 
possessions. 

(f)  National  problems  that  have  to  do  with  mental  health, 
crime  control,  the  opening  of  opportunity  for  constructive  living 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  other  basic  questions  concerning 
health,  education,  recreation,  and  psychology. 

(g)  Problems  concerning  life  and  culture  of  native  American 
peoples  considered  with  a  view  to  development  of  their  best 
opportunity. 

(h)  All  questions  of  physical  or  biological  research  involved 
in  international  relations.    Development  of  proper  perspective 
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in  ethnological  and  historical  research  as  touching  international 
questions. 

(i)  Population  changes  and  problems  connected  with  dis- 
tribution, etc. 

(j)  International  trade.  Goods  and  money  and  their  effects, 
especially  on  the  balance  of  payment  and  in  relation  to  pri- 
mary domestic  industries. 

(k)  Indices  of  economic  changes  in  production,  employment, 
etc. 

(1)  The  conditions  of  labor,  including  especially  costs  and 
standards  of  living. 

(m)  Government  finance — revenues,  expenditiu'es,  including 
grants  in  aid. 

In  each  of  the  fields  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list 
the  Government  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  on  major 
lesearches.  An  even  more  extended  list  than  the  fore- 
going could  be  prepared  if  the  research  undertaMngs 
of  all  subdivisions  of  the  Government  were  catalogued. 
Practically  every  subdivision  has  within  its  organiza- 
tion provision  for  researches  related  to  its  field  of 
operation. 

Illustrative  Examples  of 
Governmental  Research 

The  subsequent  sections  of  this  volume  describe  and 
discuss  typical  research  projects  in  which  govern- 
mental agencies  are  engaged.  No  attemptj  will  be 
made  here  to  repeat  the  descriptions  there  given.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  present  section  to  focus  attention 
on  certain  problems  which  a  careful  study  of  material 
collected  for  the  Science  Committee  shows  to  be 
important. 

Problems  of  Personnel 

A  highly  important  problem  facing  the  Government, 
if  it  is  to  maintain  and  improve  its  standards  of  re- 
search, is  that  of  securing  able  research  workers.  It 
is  enlightening  to  note  that  a  special  committee  of  the 
Bi'itish  Government  was  recently  commissioned,  be- 
cause of  conditions  in  England  similar  to  those  which 
exist  in  the  United  States,  to  make  a  study  of  the  per- 
sonnel problems  in  the  governmental  research  agencies 
of  Great  Britain.  The  findings  of  that  committee 
may  be  quoted  at  some  length.  The  statements  made 
might  with  slight  changes  be  used  in  describing  the 
personnel  problems  of  this  country. 

Failure  to  recruit  or  retain  implies  successful  competition 
from  other  sources,  and  reference  is  often  made  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  fact,  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention, 
that  an  appreciable  number  of  officers  leave  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment scientific  establishments  to  take  up  employment  else- 
where. Nevertheless  this  criticism  cannot  be  accepted  in  all 
cases  at  its  full  face  value.  Substantial  advantages,  such  as 
the  benefit  of  outside  experience  and  the  application  of  fresh 
minds  to  State  problems,  are  to  be  gained  from  a  reasonably 
free  flow  of  research  workers  into  and  out  of  the  State  serv- 
ice. The  flow  will  necessarily  be  more  marked  in  some  estab- 
lishments than  in  others.     For  example,  in  some  branches  on 
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(he  ciAJl  side  of  research,  State  scientific  workers  are  in  close 
touch  with  private  industry,  and  il  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
officers  who  have  done  fundamental  pioneer  work  under  the 
aegis  of  the  .State  will  sooner  or  later  be  attracted,  both  on 
intellectual  and  on  financial  grounds,  to  outside  posts  respon- 
sible for  its  development  for  industrial  purposes.  Indeed,  even 
though  such  transfers  may  appeal'  to  be  mainly  out  of,  rather 
than  into,  State  establishments,  we  can,  from  a  broad  point  of 
view,  see  advantage  in  them  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Sulyect,  however,  to  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  clear 
that  the  keen  competition  for  the  services  of  men  who  show 
an  aptitude  for  scientific  research  must  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  staffing  of  the  State  scientific  establishments.  The  num- 
ber of  such  men  leaving  the  universities  in  any  year  is  limited. 
The  growing  combined  needs  of  the  State,  of  the  universities, 
and  of  the  research  organizations  of  private  industry  will  no 
doubt  ill  time  influence  the  supply ;  but  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  State  services  are  at  present  attracting  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  best  recruits.  In  any  case,  we  think  that 
the  present  supply  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  good  as  it  might  be 
if  the  conditions  of  employment  were  made  more  attractive. 

At  an  early  stage  in  our  discussions  we  made  enquiries  to 
ascertain  how  far  any  relative  inadequacy  of  salaries  was  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  position.  We  do  not  think  it  could  be 
said  that  the  existing  salaries  of  the  State  scientific  staffs 
compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  similar  staffs  in  university 
institutions,  although  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  conditions 
of  service  under  the  State  are  in  some  respects  less  favourable 
than  in  the  universities.  Competition  is  keenest,  however,  with 
private  industry ;  and  here  it  would  appear  that  while  the 
higher  posts  in  industrial  laboratories  are  paid  better,  the  lower 
posts  are  often  paid  worse  than  similar  posts  in  Government 
employment.  Moreover,  conditions  of  service  in  private  in- 
dustry are  generally  more  onerous  and  tenure  less  secure,  al- 
though the  latter  fact  will  deter  the  brilliant  man  less  than 
the  average  man.  Owing  to  the  much  larger  size  of  its  estab- 
lishments, and  to  the  general  conditions  of  Government  em- 
ployment, the  State  cannot  follow  private  industry  either  in 
the  amount  of  the  higher  salaries  the  latter  pays  or  in  the 
practice  of  paying  personal  salaries  according  not  only  to  the 
individual  merits  of  research  workers  but  also  to  their  potential 
commercial  or  industrial  value.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  State  has  to  compete  with  private  industry  as 
well  as  with  the  universities  for  the  services  of  research 
workers,  and  we  are  clear  that  some  steps  must  be  taken  to 
make  that  competition  more  effective.  In  achieving  this  end 
the  ultimate  financial  prospects  offered  will  be  more  important 
than  the  salaries  paid  immediately  on  recruitment ;  and  with 
that  consideration  in  view  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  schemes  of  grading  and  salary  scales  in  the 
establishments  under  review  are  generally  inadequate. 

While  thus  admitting  that  some  improvement  is  necessary  in 
the  careers  offered  to  scientific  workers  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice, we  have  regarded  it  as  of  primary  importance  to  examine 
carefully  whether  the  State  needs,  for  all  the  work  at  present 
performed  by  the  scientific  staffs,  the  services  of  those  whom 
the  present  salaries  are  said  to  be  inadequate  to  attract  and 
retain — that  is,  men  of  high  academic  qualifications  and  of 
special  aptitude  for  research.  It  is  vital  in  our  view  that  before 
any  important  changes  are  made  in  the  present  organization 
and  pay  of  the  staffs  of  the  scientific  departments  the  staff  needs 
of  each  department  should  be  carefully  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  the  character  as  well  as  the  volume  of  the  work  to  be 
performed. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  appear  that  in  most  departments 
some  of  the  scientific  staff  are  engaged  on  work  which  is  quite 


definitely  of  an  ancillary  character.  Those  of  us  who  have 
experience  of  the  direction  of  scientific  work  in  the  Government 
service  are  of  opinion  that  much  of  this  ancillary  work  could 
be,  and  should  be,  transferred  to  technical  assistants  and  staff 
of  similar  grades,  whose  main  equipment  will  generally  be  not 
academic  knowledge  but  experimental,  constructional,  and  ob- 
servational ability. 

By  making  the  fullest  use  of  technical  assistants  it  should 
be  possible  to  ensure  that  men  of  the  scientific  officer  class  are 
always  employed  either  on  investigations  which  definitely  re- 
quire originality  of  outlook  and  execution,  or  on  work  which, 
though  not  demanding  exceptional  originality,  does  require  wide 
knowledge  and  special  experience,  and  cannot  be  adequately  per- 
formed by  technical  assistants.  Even  in  the  research  depart- 
ments there  will  be  work  which,  although  of  a  responsible  nature 
and  best  undertaken  by  officers  recruited  after  graduation  at 
a  university,  requires  scientific  experience  rather  than  special 
aptitude  for  research.  In  departments  whose  functions  include 
a  large  proportion  of  work  which  cannot  be  classed  either 
wholly  or  mainly  as  individual  or  directive  research  work,  the 
proportion  of  officers  of  the  research  type  will  be  considerably 
less.  Thus,  in  the  technical  departments  a  proportion  of  the 
officers  will  be  employed  on  individual  and  experimental  work 
leading  to  development,  but  a  large  number  will  also  be  required 
for  work  requiring  technical  experience  rather  than  initiative. 
Similarly,  in  the  other  established  departments,  the  number  of 
research  officers  required  below  the  supervisory  and  directing 
grades  will  be  relatively  few  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
scientific  officers  required  for  administrative  work  of  a  routine 
character. 

Within  each  of  the  above  classes  there  will,  of  course,  be 
room  for  a  measure  of  grading  varying  with  the  standard  of 
individual  work  or  with  the  volume  and  quality  of  blocks  of 
work  requiring  supervision.' 

The  Recruitment  of  Personnel 

In  general,  there  is  little  participation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  initial  training  of  research  workers. 
Such  workers  are  prepared  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  are  brought  into  governmen- 
tal service  through  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  A  sharp  contrast  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  methods  of  securing  persomiel  for 
goverimiental  service,  especially  pei-sonnel  for  research, 
and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Goverimient  in  re- 
cruiting leaders  and  other  personnel  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  The  Federal  Government  assimies  full  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  its  military  personnel.  The 
Army  conducts  some  50  schools  of  various  types,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy ;  the  Navy  conducts  some 
100  schools,  including  the  Naval  Academy.  Nowhere 
else  does  the  Government  go  as  far  in  providing  educa- 
tion for  recruits  as  it  does  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
There  are  educational  activities  in  other  branches  of 
the  Government  through  which  individuals  are 
brought  into  governmental  service,  but  in  general  the 
recruits  thus  prepared  for  service  are  of  the  subprofes- 
sional  or  technical  classes.    The  Forest  Service,  for  e.T- 
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ample,  gave  courses  during  193G-37  to  800  rangers  and 
9,000  guai'ds.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  trained  650 
persons  in  editing,  reviewing,  and  coding.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  trained  750  appraisers. 

In  contrast  with  the  methods  of  recruiting  subpro- 
fessional  employees  in  governmental  service  and  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  metliods  of  recruiting  the  per- 
somiel  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  is  the  fact  that  the 
research  workers  for  govermnental  agencies  are  largely 
drawn  directly  from  the  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  schools.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  ways  in  which 
the  Government  secures  graduates  from  these  institu- 
tions and  the  methods  of  industry  and  of  the  universi- 
ties in  recruiting  their  persomiel.  Each  year  leading 
industrial  establishments  send  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  representatives  who  have  personal 
conferences  with  the  most  promising  seniors.  Not  in- 
fi-equently  those  who  conduct  these  conferences  are 
major  officers  of  the  industrial  concerns  which  they 
represent.  The  universities  themselves  have,  of  course, 
a  great  advantage  in  competition  for  the  best  graduates 
because  instructoi-s  know  from  their  intimate  contacts 
with  students  who  are  the  most  promising  among 
them. 

In  the  face  of  such  effective  competition,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  at  a  disadvantage  because  in  most  cases 
it  waits  for  the  candidate  to  take  the  initiative  in  seek- 
ing employment.  Not  only  so,  but,  when  a  college 
graduate  seeks  employment  in  the  Government,  he  must 
ovei-come  many  discouraging  obstacles  directly  trace- 
able to  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  civil  service  system. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  safeguards  of  the  civil 
service  are  necessary  to  protect  the  Government 
against  the  pressures  of  spoils  politics.  However,  it 
seems  clear  that  certain  remedies  might  be  applied  to 
the  present  situation  to  correct  evils  which  are  weU 
known  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  recruiting 
research  personnel. 

Testimony  as  to  the  difficulties  itt  securing  properly 
qualified  research  worhers. — Two  statements  submitted 
to  the  Science  Committee  by  governmental  agencies 
may  be  quoted.  One  of  these  is  from  a  bureau  chief 
in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  other  from  a 
director  of  research  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences. 

Except  in  a  few  ways,  we  have  had  little  difiBculty  in  recent 
years  in  obtaining  qualified  personnel  through  the  civil  service 
when  such  qualified  personnel  existed  and  desired  to  work  for 
the  Bureau.  The  most  important  difficulty  inheres  in  the  gross 
fallacy  that  anyone  earning  a  rating  of  70  is  good  enough  for 
Government  employment.  This  seems  to  carry  forward  from 
the  system  of  grading  that  is  followed  throughout  our  educa- 
tional s.vstem.  A  rating  of  70  means  mediocrity,  and  yet  a 
restricted  list  of  eligibles,  a  few  declinations  from  the  top,  and 
preferences  of  one  kind  or  another  from  the  bottom,  frequently 
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necessitate  either  appointing  an  individual  with  a  low  rating 
or  leaving  the  position  open.  The  ('ivil  service  procedures 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  reject  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
applicants  than  at  present  is  the  ca.so.  The  system  is  particu- 
larly obnoxious  in  its  current  administration  in  that  lists  of 
eligibles  when  established  are  continued  unduly  long.  Tims. 
when  the  one,  two,  or  three  outstanding  folks  have  been  picked 
from  a  list  of  eligibles  or  have  declined  appointment,  the  reg- 
ister remains  active  under  present  practice,  and  one  must  elect 
either  to  take  the  less  capable  or  leave  the  position  vacant, 
even  though  other  capable  people  might  be  included  in  a  new- 
list.  If  the  Federal  Government  wishes  really  high-grade  per- 
sonnel, the  passing  grade  sliould  lie  raised  from  70  to  SO,  or 
even  85,  or  a  much  stricter  grading  shuuJd  lie  followi'd  to  give 
an  equivalent  result. 

There  still  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  classification,  to  require  a  showing  of 
administrative  responsibility  among  scientific  personnel  for 
higher  ratings.  This  is  less  serious  than  it  formerly  was,  but 
still  exists. 

Another  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  classification  of  em- 
ployees. It  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  Civil  Service  ( 'ommission 
to  recognize  that  administrative  officers  for  research  divisions 
cannot  be  evaluated  solely  by  the  amount  of  funds  for  the 
expenditure  of  which  they  are  responsible.  Some  employees  in 
these  positions  may  make  themselves  invaluable  by  their  ini- 
tiative in  learning  what  the  work  is  all  about,  thereby  saving 
their  superior  research  officers  the  necessity  of  making  a  viist 
number  of  decisions.  Others,  restricting  their  interests  to  the 
mere  business  operations  as  such,  do  not  save  their  superiors' 
time  for  more  important  activities.  The  funds  expended  for 
such  administrators'  salaries  are  part  of  our  research  appro- 
priations and  their  effective  expenditure  justifies  salaries  that 
wUl  retain  the  really  superior  individuals  here  as  much  as  in 
the  research  itself.  This  difference  is  one  that  cannot  be  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  division  either  as  to  per- 
sonnel, money  exjjended,  or  cooperative  relations  involved,  and 
yet  it  has  been  peculiarly  hard  to  get  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  recognize  this  situation. 

The  shortage  of  experienced  and  competent  research  per- 
sonnel has  been  acute  in  recent  years,  both  for  governmental 
and  pi-ivate  work.  Junior  personnel  with  academic  training 
and  inherent  ability,  but  with  little  or  no  practical  experience, 
is  obtainable  through  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence. 
Analytical  personnel  of  senior  grade,  trained  in  the  social 
sciences  and  familiar  with  the  new  techniques  of  social  re- 
search, has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure,  however^  and 
in  some  fields  first-class  men  are  almost  unobtainable. 

This  shortage  appears  to  be  due  largely  to  a  very  rapid 
growth  in  demand  for  such  analysts  in  recent  years ;  to  the 
recent  development  of  new  research  techniques  requiring  spe- 
cialized skills  for  which  there  was  slight  previous  demand ; 
and  to  the  absence  of  adequate  provision  for  the  proper  train- 
ing of  personnel,  either  in  the  universities  or  in  governmental 
agencies. 

The  sharp  increase  in  demand  for  research  personnel  in 
recent  years  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  New  research 
techniques  are  required  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  large- 
scale  statistical  research  in  the  social  sciences.  This  type  of 
research  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  social  sciences  prior 
to  the  World  War,  but  the  post-war  development  has  been 
startlingly  rapid,  and  many  persons  trained  in  earlier  years  are 
as  yet  unfamiliar  with  the  problems  which  it  presents  or  the 
methods  which  it  employs. 
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Tlie  universities  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  importance 
uf  this  development.  Research  and  statistical  courses,  with 
few  exceptions,  provide  little  training  in  the  new  techniques 
for  mass  resoarcli.  Few  schools  in  the  country  now  give  a 
slatistical  course  which  concentrates  attention  primarily  on 
this  type  of  research,  including  study  of  such  matters  as  re- 
search planning,  schedule  construction,  instruction  writing, 
field  operation,  editing,  coding,  tabulation,  analysis,  and  report 
writing.  The  various  governmental  agencies  have  likewise 
done  relatively  little  toward  training  personnel  in  the  new 
techniques. 

Tlie  consequences  of  the  shortage  of  well-trained  and  com- 
petent senior  analysts  are  serious.  Many  research  projects 
have  been  inadequately  directed,  and  accordingly  have  failed 
to  secure  the  best  results.  The  small  staff  of  competent  per- 
sonnel available  has  had  to  carry  a  heavy  burden,  and  fre- 
quently has  been  seriously  overworked.  The  universities,  which 
have  provided  most  of  the  personnel  now  available,  have  suf- 
fered serious  inroads  on  their  teaching  staffs,  with  consequent 
impairment  of  academic  work.  Governmental  agencies  have 
frequently  been  handicapped  in  initiating  research  which  was 
urgently  needed  for  administrative  planning. 

Recruitment  Through  Internships 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  enumerate  the 
changes  in  civil  service  regulations  which  are  needed 
to  improve  the  research  personnel  of  governmental 
agencies.  Kecommendations  have  been  presented  in  a 
number  of  recent  documents  prepared  by  those  who 
have  made  the  civil  service  a  subject  of  special  study. 
It  is  appropriate,  however,  to  present  in  the  interest 
of  improved  research  in  the  Government  a  description 
of  an  experiment  in  internship  training  of  employees 
of  the  State  Government  which  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  plan,  adopted  in 
this  experiment  is  so  closely  related  to  the  plans  com- 
mon in  the  large  industrial  laboratories  and  in  all 
institutions  which  prepare  physicians,  that  it  seems 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  makes  it  advantageous 
for  students  to  specialize  during  their  senior  year  in 
studies  which  prepare  them  for  governmental  posi- 
tions. After  the  student  completes  the  specialized 
study  of  his  senior  year  he  is  taken  into  the  employ 
of  the  State  for  a  period  and  is  trained  through  direct 
contact  with  a  State  office  in  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  governmental  problems.  The  internship  plan  is 
described  briefly  in  the  following  statement  supplied 
by  the  University : 

Public  service  scholarships — their  nature. — The  Wisconsin 
Legislature  has  provided  for  a  University  Scholarship  which 
makes  use  of  apprenticeship  in-service  training  in  the  various 
State  departments.  The  only  students  eligible  are  those  who 
have  entered  or  are  about  to  enter  their  la.st  year  in  pursuit 
of  a  degree  in  the  University.  Students  selected  as  scholars 
will  be  granted  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $400,  which  will  be  paid 
to  them  In  monthly  installments  during  the  school  year.  The 
scholars  agree  to  work  in  some  State  department  or  depart- 
ments for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  at  the  prevailing 


salary  for  the  kind  of  position  taken.  During  this  period,  the 
loan  is  repaid  to  the  regents.  This  apprenticeship  work  begins 
upon  completion  of  the  work  for  the  degree,  usually  in  July. 
The  work  is  of  a  detiuite  apprenticeship,  educational  character, 
aimed  to  acquaint  the  scholar  with  some  aspect  of  the  admin- 
istrative functions  of  the  State.  After  completion  of  the 
apprenticeship  period,  those  scholars  interested  in  continuing 
in  the  State  service  will  take  the  regular  competitive  examina- 
tion in  the  civil  service. 

Under  plans  now  in  operation,  no  ai)pointments  are  made 
except  where  a  prospective  vacancy  in  some  State  department 
has  been  certified  to  the  university  by  the  director  of  pei-sonnel. 
But  the  act  provides  that  "if  no  position  in  the  State  is  made 
available  for  him  as  provided  hereunder,  all  interest  on  the 
loan  will  be  waived,  and  the  regents  wiU,  if  he  desires,  appoint 
him  as  a  research  fellow  or  assistant  for  the  ensuing  academic 
year  at  the  prevailing  stipend  for  such  positions,  and  will  make 
reasonable  provision  for  repayment  of  the  loan  without  finan- 
cial hardship." 

Method  of  selection. — When,  during  the  year,  a  prospective 
apprenticeship  opening  has  been  certified  to  the  university  by 
the  State  director  of  personnel,  the  appropriate  university 
departments  are  notified.  They  then  recommend  a  candidate 
or  two  for  the  scholarship.  The  candidate  must  have  a  high 
grade-point  average  and  must  be  considered  an  excellent  pros- 
pect for  such  a  position.  His  candidacy  must  be  approved  by 
the  university  public  service  scholarship  committee.  The  State 
director  of  personnel,  with  the  advice  of  the  State  department 
directly  concerned,  and  after  a  study  of  the  candidate's  i-ecords 
and  an  interview,  then  makes  the  final  selection  of  rejection. 

Students  of  exceptional  merit  who  are  interested  in  these 
scholarships  should  make  their  interests  known  to  the  faculty 
member  in  their  major  department  who  is  managing  them. 

Other  universities  have  organized  schools  and  courses 
for  the  training  of  candidates  for  public  service  but 
have  not  articulated  these  instructional  programs  di- 
rectly with  either  State  governments  or  the  Federal 
Government. 

Experiments  in  voluntary  service  in  Washington  Tju- 
reaus. — Some  efforts  have  been  made  by  certain  univer- 
sities and  private  organizations  to  find  places  in  the 
Washington  bureaus  for  college  graduates  who  are  con- 
templating entrance  into  governmental  service.  Such 
efforts  are  handicapped  because  there  is  no  legal  recog- 
nition of  internship  status  in  the  Government.  Bu- 
reau chiefs  may  admit  mdividuals  to  certain  activities 
which  supply  some  training,  but  the  arrangement  is 
one  of  tolerance  of  the  mdividuals  rather  than  effective 
internship. 

In-Service  Training 

Beyond  initial  training,  governmental  employees 
often  require  training  in  service.  The  most  extensive 
program  of  such  training  is  found  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  school 
conducts  more  than  50  courses  and  enrolls  students  to 
the  number  of  more  than  3,000.  Some  of  these  students 
belong  to  departments  other  than  Agriculture. 

Similar,  though  less  extensive,  programs  of  training 
are  organized  in  other  branches  of  the  Government.    It 
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is  not  possible  for  the  governmental  civil  agencies  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  train- 
ing which  exist  outside  tlie  Government.  They  cannot 
under  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General,  assign  em- 
ployees on  salary  to  study  outside  the  governmental 
service.  The  Arm}'  and  the  Navy  can  do  so.  The  de- 
sirability of  making  provision  under  proper  circum- 
stances for  an  extension  of  the  practice  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  to  other  divisions  of  the  governmental  serv- 
ice is  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  the  head  of  one  of  the 
leading  technical  institutions  of  the  country.  The  state- 
ment made  in  this  letter  is  in  part  as  follows : 

The  point  that  I  desire  to  emphasize  most  strongly  with  respect 
to  the  whole  field  which  you  are  discussing  is  that,  so  far  as  my 
connection  with  Government  scientific  services  is  concerned  the 
most  obvious  and  disastrous  weakness  that  I  have  found  in  the 
present  government  procedures  which  I  have  met  with  in  my 
work  is  in  the  inability  of  a  bureau  which  is  in  dire  need  of  a 
better  trained  personnel  than  it  now  has  to  do  what  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  now  doing  regularly,  namely,  sending  its 
younger  men  on  furlough  to  outstanding  centers  of  scientific 
progress  such  as  exist  in  institutions  in  this  country  and  abroad 
for  further  training  and  association.  Whether  your  Board  can 
exert  any  influence  to  remove  this  great  handicap  or  not  I  do 
not  know,  but  in  my  judgment  it  ought  to  be  removed  with 
respect  to  practically  all  the  scientific  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  in  the  last  analysis  the  most  vital  element  in  our 
progress  as  a  nation,  of  course,  has  to  do  with  personnel,  and 
every  impediment  we  put  in  the  way  of  getting  good  personnel 
hits  us  at  our  most  vulnerable  point. 

Utilization  of  Non-Governmental 
Personnel 

There  are  many  lines  of  research  important  for  tlie 
Government  for  which  the  best  qualified  research 
workers  arc  not  in  governmental  erfiploy  and  probably 
should  not  be.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  the  services  on  temporary  appointments  of 
these  outside  research  workers.  The  emergency 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  freer  in  this  respect 
than  are  the  older,  permanent  agencies. 

Adviwry  committees. — One  device  adopted  by  some 
of  the  govcrmnental  bureaus  for  securing  the  help  of 
persons  not  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  Government 
is  the  organization  of  advisory  conmiittees.  In  such 
committees  leading  research  workers  have  been 
brought  together  to  aid  in  the  development  and  con- 
duct of  research  programs  within  the  Government. 
In  the  field  of  aeronautics  the  Congress  set  up  a  so- 
called  "advisory  committee"  which  is  in  reality  a  board 
of  strategy  performing  functions  that  go  far  beyond 
mere  advising.  Committees  have  been  appointed  by 
executive  order  to  investigate  special  problems.  A  re- 
cent example  of  this  type  is  the  Advisory  Conmiittee 
on  Education,  which  made  elaborate  reports  on  various 
aspects  of  public  education.  Other  advisory  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  by  secretaries  of  the  sev- 
eral executive  departments  or  by  bureau  chiefs. 


Advisory  committees  are  able  to  assist  the  govern- 
mental agencies  with  which  they  are  connected  to  very 
different  extents.  Their  contributions  depend  on  (1) 
the  energy  of  the  chairman,  (2)  the  frequency  of  meet- 
ing, (3)  tlie  attitude  of  tite  governmental  officials,  (4) 
the  competency  of  the  individual  members  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, and  (5)  the  funtls  available  for  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

This  siu'\ey  did  not  include  a  special  study  of  ad- 
visory committees.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion  of  tlieir  value,  except  in  tei-ms 
of  the  comments  made  by  members  of  advisory  com- 
mittees and  by  governmental  officials. 

One  suggestion  which  was  made  several  times,  is 
that  the  services  of  advisory  committees  would  be  im- 
proved if  the  experience  of  each  committee  could  be 
made  available  to  all  others.  Where  a  committer  finds 
it  difficult  to  operate  effectively,  it  might  learn  much 
from  another  committee  which  has  been  more  success- 
ful. It  is  the  belief  of  some  who  have  been  members 
of  advisory  committees  that  the  organization  of  a  coun- 
cil of  chairmen  of  advisory  committees  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

Experience  in  the  Affiliation  in 
Research  of  Non-Federal  Institutions 
With  Governmental  Agencies 

In  1862  the  Federal  Government,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  equipped  to  carry  on  extensive  researches  in 
agi'iculture,  took  dteps  to  encourage  research  in  all  the 
States  by  giving  grants  of  land  to  be  used  in  develop- 
ing agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  so-called  "land-grant  colleges"  were  estab- 
lished as  State  institutions.  They  have  received  by 
acts  of  the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  original  grants 
of  land  a  number  of  grants  of  money.  Agricultural 
experiment  stations  were  set  up  at  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions as  centers  of  scientific  experimentation.  The 
Government  contributes  stimulation,  support,  and  a 
measure  of  supervision  to  these  experiment  stations. 
The  land-grant  institutions  are  also  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  conduct  of  a  program  of  extension 
education  and  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
Through  this  extension  service  the  findings  of  re- 
search in  agriculture  and  related  subjects  have  been 
made  available  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

In  conducting  local  researches  and  in  cooperating 
with  govermnental  research,  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  given  a  demonstration  of  a  method  by  which  de- 
centralized research  activities  can  be  stimulated  and 
carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies. 
A  central  research  office  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture makes  contracts  with  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  disburses  funds  under  these  contracts,  and 
otherwise  assists  in  the  prosecution  of  research.    The 
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projects  for  which  contracts  are  made  are  sometimes 
suggested  by  research  workers  in  the  States,  sometimes 
by  scientists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
States  supplement  the  funds  given  for  research  proj- 
ects by  the  Federal  Government. 

Great  wisdom  is  being  shown  in  Ihe  management  of 
the  relations  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  experiment  stations.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  scientific  agency  of  the  first  order  has  ex- 
perts in  many  lines.  The  services  and  findings  of 
these  experts  are  always  available  to  the  experiment 
.stations  and  to  other  divisions  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges. The  institutions  have  derived  valuable  assist- 
ance fi-om  the  Department.  They  in  turn  have  per- 
formed the  important  function  of  making  State  legis- 
latures and  the  people  of  the  country,  especially  the 
people  in  rural  areas,  aware  of  the  value  of  research. 

Complications  Arising  from  Decentralization 

There  are  two  problems  that  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land-grant  colleges  which  are  not  yet 
solved.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  participa- 
tion or  nonparticipation  of  the  extension  divisions  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  administrative  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of  Agricidture  ha^ 
been  made  responsible  by  the  Congress  for  a  vigorous 
action  program.  In  the  execution  of  this  action  pro- 
gram the  Department  has  had  fi-equent  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  people  in  the  States.  The  people  in  the 
States  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  tlie  land-grani 
colleges,  without  distinguishing  between  the  various 
divisions  of  the  institutions,  as  the  intermediaries  in 
many  important  undeitakings  between  themselves  and 
die  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  the  action  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  is  in  any  measure  adminis- 
tered through  the  extension  divisions  of  land-grant 
colleges,  the  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons inside  and  outside  the  colleges  whether  research 
and  administration  can  be  carried  on  in  one  and  the 
same  institution  without  prejudice  to  research. 

There  is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
land-ffrant  institutions  themselves  as  to  their  relation 
to  the  action  i>rogram.  All  the  institutions  are  in 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  research  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  imder  which  research  projects  are 
carried  on.  and  they  welcome  the  helpful  cooperation 
which  they  receive  from  the  Department  in  the  conduct 
of  these  projects.  Some  of  the  land-grant  colleges  in- 
sist that  their  institutions  gain  by  allowing  their  ex- 
tension divisions  to  serve  as  agents  of  the  Department 
in  enforcing  the  requirements  of  the  action  program. 
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They  maintain  that  their  services  as  agents  of  action 
have  prevented  the  invasion  of  their  States  by  the 
spoils  politics  which  might  otherwise  have  become 
a  part  of  the  action  program. 

While  some  land-grant  colleges  have  for  the  reasons 
given  participated  in  the  action  program,  others  have 
flatly  refused  to  do  so.  The  institutions  which  have 
refused  explain  their  attitude  by  saying  that  their  re- 
search activities  would  be  disturbed  and  their  relations 
to  the  people  of  the  State  would  be  perverted  if  they 
turned  themselves  into  administrative  arms  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  seems  to  be  some  element  of  regionalism  in  the 
dispute  which  has  thus  arisen.  The  southern  land- 
grant  colleges  more  generally  favor  participation  in 
the  action  program  than  do  institutions  in  the  northern 
States. 

The  second  problem  which  has  arisen  because  of  the 
established  relation  between  the  Government  and  the 
land-grant  colleges  results  from  the  insistence  that 
there  be  substantial  increases  in  Federal  subventions 
to  these  colleges. 

It  has  been  urged  in  recent  sessions  of  the  Congress 
that  there  be  established  at  the  land-grant  colleges 
engineering  experiment  stations  similar  to  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  Although  it  is  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  States  now  have  strong  erigineering 
schools  at  institutions  other  than  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  insists 
that  the  act  of  the  Congress  creating  these  colleges  des- 
ignated them  as  centers  for  both  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  the  Govern- 
ment is  imder  obligation  to  make  possible  the  complete 
development  of  the  program  described  in  the  original 
act. 

The  State  universities  which  do  not  include  land- 
grant  colleges  are  becoming  vocal  in  the  contention  that 
the  land-grant  colleges  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
relations  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  mag- 
nify their  own  importance  unduly  and  to  gain  advan- 
tages over  other  educational  institutions  in  a  way  which 
is  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  States  and  the  Nation. 

The  problems  which  are  discussed  in  the  immediately 
preceding  paragraphs  are  problems  of  general  impor- 
tance. If  the  Government  is  to  extend  its  research 
work,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  increasingly  intimate 
relations  with  agencies  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  methods  of  developing  these  relations  must 
be  planned  with  care  and  wisdom. 

Further  Examples  of  Decentralized 
Research 

The  Temiessee  Valley  Authority  has  secured  the 
cooperation  of  institutions  and  individuals  throughout 
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the  territory  in  which  it  operates  by  making  grants  to 
research  workers  located  in  the  hmd-grant  colleges  and 
elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  carry  on 
studies  of  the  natural  resources  and  social  conditions 
in  the  valley.  These  research  workers  do  not  partici- 
pate in  any  way  in  administration.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Autliority  is  much  freer  to  use  its  funds  for  the 
employment  of  nongovernmental  agencies  than  are  the 
research  bureaus  in  the  departments  in  Wasliington. 
The  Public  Health  Service  has  established  relations 
with  State  boards  of  health  and  with  medical  schools. 
It  has  in  some  cases  supplied  research  personnel  to 
those  agencies  and  in  other  cases  has  secured  from  non- 
governmental sources  services  of  importance  for  medi- 
cal research.  Although  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
an  action  program  in  its  administration  of  interstate 
quarantines,  it  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  clear 
distinction  between  its  action  program  and  its  research 
program.  It  has  done  so  internally  in  its  own  organ- 
ization and  externally  when  it  has  secured  cooperation 
from  non-Federal  agencies. 

Research  Sponsored  by  States 
and  Municipalities 

In  recent  years  States  and  municipalities  have  em- 
ployed educational  institutions  and  individual  research 
workers  within  their  territories  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  many  of  the  problems  which  arise  within  their 
areas.  This  survey  did  not  cover  research  in  centers 
outside  the  Federal  Government  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  Federal  agencies  were  directly  involved. 
There  is  need  of  a  survey  of  research  in  States  and 
municipalities.  Such  a  survey  could  be  made  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  and  regional  planning  boards. 
It  would  probably  i-eveal  new  possibilities  of  decen- 
tralized i-esearch  and  would  also  stimulate  wide  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  science  as  a  source  of 
guidance  in  the  solution  of  problems  confronting  local 
and  State  governments. 

Advantages  to  be  Gained  Through 
Decentralized  Research 

Certain  advantages  of  decentralized  research  which 
may  be  specifically  mentioned  are  the  following:  (1) 
Research  workers  of  ability  scattered  widely  among 
the  people  of  the  country  create  a  general  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  science.  (2)  Subjects  which 
need  to  be  investigated  are  in  many  cases  most  accessi- 
ble in  localities  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.  (3)  Services  other  than  the  conduct  of 
research  are  made  possible  where  competent  research 
workers  are  resident  in  institutions  distributed  through 
the  States.  Such  research  workers  contribute  to  the 
training  of  young  people  who  later  participate  in 
research. 
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Scientific  Research,  Policy-making, 
and  Policy-enforcing 

Scientific  research  must  be  free  to  discover  and  re- 
port with  complete  impartiality  all  the  facts  that  it 
can  ascertain  in  any  given  situation.  Policy-making 
often  involves  choice  among  several  possible  lines  of 
action.  Both  research  and  policy-making  must  there- 
fore be  free  to  follow  tiieir  own  courses.  Wliile  the 
two  are  closely  related,  they  are  distinct  and  are  never 
to  be  subordinated  one  to  the  other.  One  of  the  most 
delicate  problems  of  governmental  agencies  is  to  main- 
tain independence  while  entering  into  productive  co- 
operation. 

Especially  is  it  difficult  when  central  Federal  agen- 
cies make  tlie  effort  to  decentralize  research  by  giving 
support  to  outside  institutions  to  avoid  infringing  on 
the  independence  of  the  nongovermnental  research 
agencies.  The  outside  agencies  to  which  support  is 
given  must  be  selected  with  careful  regard  to  their 
competency  and  independence.  Fortunately,  there  are 
today  strong  organizations  of  scientific  workers  to 
which  the  Government  may  turn  for  aid  with  assur- 
ance that  they  will  maintain  their  independence  in  re- 
search. 

Organization  of  National  Councils  of 
Research  Workers 

While  governmental  agencies  have  been  reaching  out 
in  various  ways  in  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
individuals  and  institutions  in  the  States,  a  certain 
degree  of  voluntary  centralization  has  appeared  among 
research  workers.  Specialists  in  various  fields  of  re- 
.search  found  it  desirable  to  organize  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  techniques  of  inquiry  and  exchang- 
ing findings.  It  soon  became  apparent  in  meetings  of 
specialists  that  they  needed,  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  researches,  to  extend  their  contacts  so  as  to  learn 
what  was  going  on  in  related  fields.  Federations  of 
societies  developed.  There  exist  today  several  national 
councils  each  of  which  includes  representatives  of  a 
number  of  organizations  of  specialists. 

National  Councils  and  the 
Government 

During  the  Civil  War  it  became  evident  to  both  the 
(ioverimient  and  the  scientific  men  of  the  country  that 
the  Govei-nmcnt  needed  the  help  of  scientists  who  were 
not  in  the  governmental  bureaus.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  was  chartered  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  such  help  available  to  the  Government. 
During  the  World  War  the  National  Research  Council 
was  organized  to  supplement  the  National  Academy  in 
bringing  to  the  Government  the  services  of  the  Nation's 
research  workers  in  the  fields  of  natural  science,  an- 
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thropology,  and  psychology.  The  other  national  coun- 
cils which  can  be  thought  of  as  serving  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  to  contribute  the  results  of  scientific 
research  to  the  Government  are  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cities,  and  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Before  the  two  movements,  the  decentralizing  of  re- 
search activities  by  governmental  agencies  and  the  cen- 
tralizing of  research  workers  through  the  organization 
of  national  councils,  can  become  fully  effective  in  co- 
oi-dinating  research  within  and  without  the  Goveric- 
ment,  there  are  certain  adjustments  which  must  be 
made. 

Latitude  in  the  Use  of 
Research  Funds 

The  first  adjustment  is  that  governmental  agencies 
must  be  allowed  more  latitude  than  they  now  have  in 
the  use  of  research  funds.  In  all  the  cases  described 
in  earlier  paragi-aphs  where  governmental  agencies  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  outside  workers 
latitude  in  the  use  of  lesearch  funds  has  been  permitted. 
The  Congress  has  given  power  to  some  responsible  offi- 
cial or  research  agency  to  employ  competent  research 
workers  wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  sur- 
render jurisdiction  over  research  in  order  to  allow  lati- 
tude to  research  agencies.  "'S^^len  a  particular  line  of 
research  is  approved  as  worthy  of  support,  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  funds  appropriated,  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent, might  be  made  available  for  contracts  with  non- 
governmental agencies.  The  contracts  here  suggested 
should  follow  the  pattern  already  established  in  the 
cases  cited.  Definite  projects  should  be  agreed  upon 
between  governmental  agencies  and  responsible  national 
organizations  of  research  workers.  If  one  of  the  cen- 
tral councils  were  made  the  responsible  party  under  the 
auspices  of  which  a  contract  is  to  be  executed,  govern- 
mental expenditures  would  be  amply  safeguarded. 

Cooperation  Through  Contracts 
With  the  National  Councils 

A  single  illustration  of  successful  cooperation  be- 
tween a  governmental  agency  and  a  national  council 
may  be  cited.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Research  Council  under  whicli 
the  Council  receives  a  grant  of  $20,000  for  researches 
on  road-making  and  road-making  materials.  This 
grant  is  supplemented  by  funds  received  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  other  sources,  chiefly  from  interested  industrial 
concerns.  The  Council  has  organized  a  series  of  investi- 
gations. It  has  assembled  a  conference  of  the  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  road  construction.    In  short,  it  is  serving  the 


Government,  as  a  central  scientific  agency  should,  by 
bringing  together  the  scientific  agencies  of  the  country 
for  the  solution  of  an  important  national  problem. 

A  byjiroduct  of  governmental  cooperation  with  the 
national  councils  would  be  a  fuller  realization  by  these 
councils  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
organized,  namely,  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
the  institutions  and  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  re- 
search. The  national  councils  are  operatmg  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  wholly  inadequate  funds.  The  funds 
which  the  Government  would  invest  in  the  activities  of 
the  councils  by  making  contracts  with  them  to  sponsor 
specific  research  projects  would  enliven  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  activities  of  the  councils  and  would  put  them 
in  a  position  to  stimulate  scientific  work  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Advantages  of  Latitude  in  the 
Use  of  Research  Funds 

A  further  advantage  to  research  which  would  result 
from  latitude  in  the  use  of  funds  is  the  possibility  of 
following  the  unforeseen  leads  which  research  itself 
reveals.  Research  is  alwaj's  something  of  an  adventure ; 
and  the  more  freedom  it  enjoys,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
achieve  important  results. 

It  is  recognized  in  many  of  the  recent  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  to  research  agencies  that  they 
flourish  and  are  most  productive  when  they  are  fi-ee 
to  initiate  and  carry  on  fundamental  research.  Strik- 
ing examples  of  the  results  of  fi-ee  research  can  be 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
This  Institution  has  an  income  from  endowment  which 
it  can  use  on  any  project  which  its  Board  of  Trustees 
approves.  It  has  been  able  to  pioneer  in  research  with 
results  of  the  highest  importance.  A  single  illustration 
must  suffice.  Before  there  was  a  Weather  Btireau  or 
any  general  recognition  of  the  value  to  the  public  of 
scientific  studies  of  the  weather,  a  wise  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  began  to  secure  data  on  the 
meteorological  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  was  ultimately  persuaded  to 
take  over  the  scientific  enterprise  which  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  had  developed. 

Another  example  of  comparatively  free  funds  de- 
voted to  the  gejieral  aid  of  research  is  to  be  found  in 
the  support  received  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
great  collection  of  books  and  other  documentary  ma- 
terials housed  in  the  Library  and  the  facilities  which 
are  there  made  available  to  scholars  represent  not  re- 
stricted resources  definitely  limited  in  their  use  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  single  research  project  but  aids  to  workers 
in  various  lines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  Gov- 
ernment will  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
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public  extend  the  range  of  its  scientific  interests  and 
activities.  If  at  this  time  a  series  of  experiments  can 
be  inaugurated  with  a  view  to  utilizing  such  existing 
agencies  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  national  councils,  and  the  many  compe- 
tent institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
methods  of  extending  the  scope  of  scientific  inquiry 
through  coordination  of  research  within  the  Govern- 
ment with  research  outside  the  Government  will  be 
perfected. 

Studies  of  the  Results  of 
Adopting  and  Enforcing  Policies 

A  critical  study  of  the  results  of  a  public  policy  after 
the  policy  has  been  in  operation  for  a  time  is  quite 
certain  to  furnish  valuable  guidance  to  legislation  and 
administration. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  investigations  have 
been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  results  of  poli- 
cies adopted  and  enforced.  The  courts  sometimes  re- 
view policies,  but  in  general  they  pass  on  specific  ques- 
tions and  supply  only  by  implication  the  broad  basis 
needed  for  revision  of  policies  or  for  supplementary 
legislation. 

A  recent  example  which  shows  the  far-reaching 
effects  which  may  issue  from  critical  evaluation  of  poli- 
cies is  the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Law 
Observance  and  Enforcement. 

After  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  declared  to  be 
unconstitutional,  an  elaborate  examination  was  made 
of  the  administrative  records  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated during  the  period  when  the  act  was  in  force. 
The  results  of  this  examination  go  far  beyond  the 
pronouncements  of  the  Court  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  treatment  of  the  problems  with  which  the 
act  attempted  to  deal. 

Relation  Between  Research  in 
Universities  and  Research  in  the 
Government 

The  oldest  universities  in  this  coimtry  are  under  the 
control  of  private  boards  of  trustees.  They  derive  the 
support  for  their  research  activities  from  endowments 
and  gifts  from  various  sources.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
foiuidations  have  been  sources  of  aid  to  the  universities 
in  the  development  of  their  programs  of  research. 
The  privately  controlled  universities  have  far  more 
freedom  to  pursue  j^ure  research  which  is  not  directed 
to  the  immediate  solution  of  practical  problems  than 
do  the  research  agencies  of  the  Government.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  assignment  of  certain  prob- 
lems to  universities  and  of  others  to  other  publicly 
supported  research  agencies  would  result  in  a  fortu- 
nate division  of  labor  and  thus  contribute  to  coordina- 
tion of  effort.    Before  any  such  division  of  labor  can  be 
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arranged,  there  must  be  more  intimate  associatiori  of 
the  universities  with  one  another. 

Regional  Organization  of  Universities 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  the  universities 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  organize  regional 
councils  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  cooperation  with 
one  another.  There  are  now  in  existence  regional  asso- 
ciations which  prepare  lists  of  approved  colleges  and 
secondai-y  schools.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  co- 
operative relations  in  research  and  in  related  lines  of 
academic  activity,  the  existing  associations  are  too 
large.  The  area  which  can  be  most  advantageously 
covered  in  order  to  promote  research  is  one  which  is 
fairly  homogeneous  with  respect  to  its  industrial  and 
social  characteristics.  Intimate  association  of  the  inii- 
versities  in  a  comparatively  small,  homogeneous  region 
would  tend  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
result  from  the  jDresent  division  of  research  workers 
into  isolated  groups.  The  research  agencies  of  the 
Government  would  find  it  far  easier  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  individuals  and  institutions  if  they  could 
secure  advice  from  regional  councils. 

International  Cooperation  in 
Scientific  Research 

There  are  many  problems  \vhich  can  be  solved  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  scientists  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  immedi- 
ately evident  when  such  problems  are  considered  as 
those  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  meteorology,  ocean- 
ography, and  astronomy.  It  is  equally  true,  though 
perhaps  less  generally  recognized,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  of  scientific  investigation,  such  as 
the  techniques  of  biology,  physics,  mathematics,  eco- 
jiomics,  and  sociology,  ha\'e  been  greatly  advanced  by 
intercommunication  among  investigators  of  different 
nations.  Science  is  by  its  very  nature  international  in 
its  methods  and  findings. 

Any  measures  which  will  promote  international 
cooperation  in  scientific  research  will  be  of  distinct 
advantage  to  the  Government  of  this  coimtry.  It  has 
to  be  recognized  that,  while  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of 
international  amity,  it  has  been  backward  in  promot- 
ing cordial  relations  among  the  scientific  associations 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  '\Alaen  a  great  interna- 
tional association  of  scientists  comes  to  this  country, 
it  is  not  accorded  the  official  recognition  and  support 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  receive  in  other  countries. 
An  important  step  in  the  direction  of  official  support 
for  international  scientific  enterprises  has  been  taken, 
however,  with  the  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
State  of  a  Division  of  Cultural  Relations,  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  improving  intellectual  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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Employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  often  seriously  limited  in  the  possibility  of  attend- 
ing scientific  meetings  abroad  when  their  attendance 
would  go  far  to  promote  international  friendliness  and 
cooperation. 

Budget  Provisions  for  Research 

The  scientific  workers  in  the  Government  recognize 
the  necessity  of  tlie  most  rigorous  scrutiny  of  public 
expendituies.  They  find  themselves  prevented,  how- 
ever, fi-om  entering  upon  scientific  investigations  which 
they  deem  to  be  important  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  clear  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the 
Congress  the  desirability  of  certain  research  enter- 
prises. Established  lines  of  research  which  have  been 
passed  on  and  approved  secure  renewed  appropriations 
much  more  readily  than  do  new  research  projects. 
With  the  advance  of  science  and  the  appearance  of 
new  problems  in  the  Government,  it  frequently  becomes 
urgently  necessary  for  research  to  enter  new  fields. 
It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  the  research  workers  in  the 
Government  and  of  outside  scientists  acquainted  with 
the  I'esearch  program  of  the  Government  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  if  means  could  be  found  of  insuring 
more  adequate  consideration  of  proposals  for  research 
before  decisions  are  made  with  regard  to  Budget  items. 
The  Congress  has  now  passed  a  proposal  to  increase 
by  more  than  double  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Tliis  increase  in  staff  will  permit  far  more 
detailed  examination  of  requests  for  appropriations 
for  research  than  is  at  present  possible.  It  is  suggested 
earlier  in  this  repoi't  that  the  national  councils  of 
research  workers  be  drawn  into  closer  association  with 
governmental  research.  Any  device  which  will  result 
in  a  more  adequate  weighing  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  requests  for  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  properly  sponsored  research 
projects  will  be  of  advantage. 

Requests  for  appropriations  have  often  been  inade- 
quately presented.  Scientific  agencies  are  shown  by  a 
review  of  the  hearings  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  have  been  timid  in  their 
statements.  They  have  failed  to  make  clear  that  re- 
search is  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  appropriating  authorities  has  not  infre- 
quently been  that  research  workers  are  making  requests 
for  personal  and  selfish  reasons. 

There  is  need  for  frankness  and  clarity  in  presenting 
the  claims  of  research.  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  be  informed  with  convincing  directness  reofard- 
ing  the  character  and  purposes  of  each  research  activ- 
ity projected.  There  are  cases  in  which  research 
projects  liave  been  covered  up  because  of  fear  that 
they  would  not  receive  support  if  they  were  fully  de- 
scribed. A  single  case  of  this  type  does  much  to  jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  research  in  the  Government. 


The  development  of  research  is  inevitable ;  it  is  quite 
as  certain  as  the  progress  of  civilization.  Research 
will  profit  in  the  long  run  if  its  defenders  are  bold  in 
presenting  its  claims  and  insisting  that  these  claims 
are  legitimate  and  imperative.  As  the  President  wrote 
in  his  letter  approving  this  survey:  "Research  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  very  greatest  resources." 

Coordination  of  Research  Activities 
Within  the  Government 

The  Government  is  so  complex  in  its  sti-ucture  and 
so  broad  in  the  scope  of  its  activities  that  sometimes 
(here  is  duplication  of  studies  or  employment  by  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  research  of  methods  of  inquiry  which 
are  conflicting  or  overlapping.  With  respect  to  dupli- 
cation, it  was  found  in  this  survey  that  there  is  very 
little  evidence  of  waste  through  refjetition  of  investi- 
gations. Confirmation  of  research  results  is  often 
quite  as  important  as  their  first  discovery.  Repetition 
of  investigations  also  serves  in  many  cases  to  add  find- 
ings which  were  overlooked  in  the  first  inquiry. 

'V\nien  two  agencies  employ  entirely  different  meth- 
ods of  inquiry,  conflicts  sometimes  result.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  a  step  which  has  been  amply  justified 
by  experience  when  it  created  the  Central  Statistical 
Board,  which  has  the  function  of  coordinating  the 
statistical  methods  of  different  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  Board  has  a  staff  which  operates  under 
its  direction.  The  Board  is  made  u])  of  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  major  agencies  that  collect  basic 
statistics. 

There  are  a  great  many  committees  of  coordination 
which  serve  to  bring  together  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent agencies  more  or  less  closely  related  in  the 
investigations  that  they  carry  on.  Finally,  there  are 
informal  personal  confei'ences  at  which  coordination  is 
often  promoted  even  more  effectively  than  it  would  be 
through  a  formal  committee. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  rese-arch  workers 
in  the  Government  that  efforts  at  coordination  have 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  committees  until  attend- 
ance on  the  meetings  of  these  committees  has  become 
a  burden.  Some  channeling  of  coordination  through 
a  limited  number  of  avenues  of  intercommunication 
seems  desirable.  If  a  small  number  of  general  coordi- 
nating boards  somewhat  on  the  analogy  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Board  could  be  devised,  it  seems  likely  that 
coordination  would  be  promoted.  The  type  of  organ- 
ization which  has  developed  in  the  national  councils 
is  suggestive  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem  here 
raised.  If  there  were  a  board  on  natural-science 
projects,  one  on  social-science  projects,  one  on  educa- 
tion, and  one  devoted  to  the  humanities,  the  founda- 
tion might  be  laid  for  internal  coordination  of  govern- 
mental research  and  also  for  productive  coordination 
of  such  research  with  that  of  outside  agencies. 


APPENDIX  DESCRIBING  THE  ORGANIZATION    AND    PROCEDURE 
OF   THE    COMMITTEE   WHICH   PREPARED  THE  REPORT 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Science  Committe  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee held  oji  June  26  and  27,  1937,  it  wiis  v(jted  to 
establish  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  a  report  on  (he  re- 
lations of  Government  to  research.  The  subcommittee 
appointed  consisted  of  W.  F.  Oyburn,  E.  B.  Wilson, 
and  C.  H.  Judd,  chairman.  The  committee  was  in- 
structed to  prei^are  and  present  a  report  within  a  year. 

Durinn:  July  1937,  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Board,  was  appointed  director  of 
the  study.  Dr.  Rice  served  until  early  in  October  at 
which  time  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  because  of  the 
duties  which  he  was  officially  called  on  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  census  of  partial  employment, 
unemployment,  and  occupations. 

Dr.  Baldwin  M.  Woods,  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  California  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  staff  and  acted  until  the  end 
of  March  1938.  He  submitted  on  March  26  a  report  on 
the  researches  in  the  natural  sciences  and  technology  in 
which  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  en- 
gaged. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  mentioned  in  the  forecoinc 
paragraphs,  the  following  persons  have  participated  in 
the  collection  of  materials  and  the  preparation  of 
reports : 

Buchanan,  Robebt  E.,  Potter,  Andbbt  A., 

Iowa  Agricultural  Expert-  Piirdtte  Vnivenity. 

ment    Station.  Roberts,  Martin  A., 
Clemen,  Rudolf  A.,  Library  of  Congress. 

American  University.  Stouffeh,  Samuel  A., 
Gray.    Edward  R.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Central  Statistical  Board.  Wrtiot^oHBY,  Willtam  F., 
Hughes,  Raymond  M.,  Institute  for  Government 

Iowa  State  College.^  Research.^ 

Jones,  Charles  H.  Wiltwe,  Charles  M., 

University    of    Chicago,  National  Resources  Com- 

Langbejn,  Walter  B.,  viittee. 

Geological   Survey. 

Clerical  and  stenographic  assistance: 

BiRKEL.  Mrs.  Peckham,  Miss 

Ellis,  Roy  W.  Shaw,   Mrs. 

McGeail,  JIiss  Thomas.  Miss 

The  materials  for  the  reports  wei-e  collected  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  various  research  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


>  RcUred. 


A  number  of  the  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent commissions  were  asked  to  designate  repre- 
.sentatives  from  whom  the  subcoimnittee  could  obtain 
information  on  the  research  activities  of  these  agencies. 
The  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  staff  also 
consulted  members  of  the  national  councils,  universities, 
research  laboratories  of  industries,  and  research  bureaus 
of  business  organizations. 

The  memorandum  whicli  was  used  in  some  of  the 
conferences  with  Federal  agencies  will  indicate  the 
method  which  the  subcommittee  employed  and  its  con- 
ception of  the  kind  of  I'eport  which  it  was  to  prepare. 
The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum   Describing   an    Inquiry   With    Regard    to    Rela- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  Research 

With  the  approval  of  the  Presideut  the  National  Resources 
Committee  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral aids  to  research  and  the  place  of  research  (including  nat- 
ural and  social  science)  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  has  appointed  a  subcommittee  and 
has  engaged  a  staff  to  collect  the  materials  necessary  for  this 
report. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  subcommittee  to  secure  memoranda 
from  a  number  of  those  who  within  the  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  engaged  in  the  supervision  or  pursuit 
of  research  projects.  It  will  also  secure  statements  regarding 
research  enterprises  which,  outside  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  are  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by  Federal 
funds  or  are  being  carried  on  by  agencies  stimulated,  though 
not  supported,  by  governmental  bureaus. 

Through  these  memoranda  and  statements  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  pos.sible  to  discover  the  points  at  which  the  conditions 
for  research  are  most  favorable  and  the  points  at  which  condi- 
tions are  less  favorable  than  they  can  be  made.  Also,  if  there 
is  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  or  lack  of  cooperation  or 
failure  of  proper  intercommunication  between  research  agen- 
cies the  facts  should  be  brought  to  light. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  personnel.  The 
recruiting  and  classification  of  governmental  employees  will  be 
studied  with  the  aid  of  the  Civil  Service  and  of  the  special 
personnel  officers,  when  such  exist,  in  the  various  departments. 
The  opportunities  afforded  research  workers  in  governmental 
bureaus  for  continued  study  and  for  the  pursuit  of  unprescribed 
lines  of  inquiry  will  also  be  studied. 

One  problem  on  which  it  is  expected  that  the  inquiry  will 
result  in  suggestions  is  the  problem  of  coordinating  research  by 
agencies  outside  the  Government  with  research  carried  on  di- 
rectly under  governmental  auspices.  Outside  agencies  such  as 
universities,  commercial  research  departments,  fouudations.  and 
scientific  councils  will  be  consulted  and  considered  in  their 
relations  to  research  by  or  with  the  aid  of  governmental  agencies. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  explicitly  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  present  inquiry  to  pass  in  any  way  on  the  quality  of 
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particular  researches.  The  purpose  is  to  consider  what  may 
be  descrihcil  as  the  admiiiistiative  conditions  under  which  re- 
search can  be  most  advantageously  stimulated  and  carried  on. 
The  question  will  bo  pointedly  raised  what  researches  should 
the  Federal  Government  undertake  and  what  researches  should 
be  left  to  nongovernmental  agencies. 

The  definition  of  research  which  is  adopted  for  this  inquiry 
is  broad.  It  covers  the  collection  as  well  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  data.  The  aim  will  be  to  find  what  are  the  best  condi- 
tions for  the  collection  of  scientific  findings  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  these  findings  after  collection.  The  range  of 
research  which  will  be  considered  will  be  extensive  enough 
to  cover  historical  and  documentary  inquiries  as  well  as  in 
vestigations  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  Such  an 
agency  as  the  Congressional  Library  will  be  included  as  well 
as  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Those  to  whom  requests  for  information  are  addressed  are 
asked  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  the  fullest  possible 
account  of  tie  researches  now  under  way ;  researches  which 
are  desir.nMe  as  governmental  projects  but  are  now  for  some 
reason  not  being  carried  on ;  methods  of  organizing  research 
which  are  most  successful ;  and  methods  that  seem  to  he  more 
promising  than  those  now  being  followed. 

Tlie  subcommittee  received  full  cooperation  from  all 
the  officers  of  the  Goremment  and  from  the  other  per- 
sons consulted.  The  memoranda  received  are  on  file 
with  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  present 
in  concrete  detail  accounts  of  typical  research  activities 


of  governmental  agencies.  Acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  subcommittee  to  those  wlio  gave  it 
assistance  has  been  made  and  is  here  repeated. 

The  Science  Committee  met  on  February  5  and  6, 
April  9  and  10,  and  June  4  and  5,  1938,  and  considered 
at  each  meeting  the  tentative  reports  which  had  been 
prepared  bj'  the  subcommittee. 

At  the  meeting  of  June  4  and  5,  the  Science  Com- 
mittee voted  to  recommend  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
the  publication  of  this  report  and  the  following  sup- 
porting documents: 

A  summar.v  of  the  memoranda  collected  from  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  in  re.searches  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in 
technology. 

A  summary  of  the  memoranda  collected  from  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  in  researches  in  the  social  sciences. 

A  report  on  the  Budget  items  allotted  to  research  by  E.  K. 
Gray. 

A  report  on  investigations  sponsored  by  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

A  report  on  researches  in  the  universities  by  R.  11.  Hughes. 

A  report  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  by  S.  A.  Stouffer. 

A  report  on  the  Library  of  Congress  by  M.  A.  Roberts. 

A  report  on  the  Office  of  Education.  (This  report  is  being 
published  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Science  Committee  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education.) 
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SECTION    1.    SUMMARY    OF    MEMORANDA   ON   THE   RESEARCH   OF 

THE  FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT    IN   THE  NATURAL 

SCIENCES  AND   TECHNOLOGY 

By  Baldwin  M.  Woods  and  Charles  M.  Wiltse ' 


Introduction 

In  conducting  the  present  survey  of  governmental 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  and  technology  it  was 
thought  preferable  to  employ  what  may  be  termed  an 
"inside  approacli."  No  one  is  better  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  carrying  on  research  under  Gov- 
ernment auspices  than  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  task,  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  the  scientific  bureaus 
themselves  that  the  Committee  turned  for  information. 

A  suggested  list  of  questions  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  officials  of  more  than  50  research  agencies, 
including  the  various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  many  independ- 
ent agencies.  Problems  for  which  solutions  were 
sought  were  discussed  by  members  of  the  Committee's 
staff  with  bureau  chiefs  and  directors  of  research,  as 
well  as  with  leading  scientists  outside  the  Government 
service.  Following  these  discussions  memoranda  de- 
scribing typical  research  projects  in  the  natural  science 
field  and  the  special  problems  encountered  in  conduct- 
ing them  were  prepared  for  the  Committee  bj'  the 
governmental  agencies  consulted.  The  list  of  these 
agencies  is,  of  course,  far  from  complete,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  representative. 

The  discussion  in  the  following  pages  is  based  on  tlie 
materials  supplied  by  Government  scientists  and  ad- 
ministrators of  research.  Unless  otherwise  ciedited, 
quotations  throughout  tliis  section  have  beeii  taken 
from  the  memoranda  referred  to  above. 

Summary 

I.  There  are  certain  fields  of  natural  science  and 
technology  in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  oMi- 
gated  to  carrxj  on  research. — These  are  fields  in  which 
there  is  a  constitutional  responsibility,  such  as  national 
defense  and  the  determination  of  standards;  fields  in 
which  the  Government  performs  essential  regulatory 
functions,  such  as  control  of  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs 
and  supervision  of  power  production;  fields  in  which 
extensive  administrative  or  construction  functions  have 
become  a  Fedei-al  responsibility,  as  is  the  case  with 


^Mr.  Charles  H.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Walter  B.  Langbein,  both  of  the 
U.  S.  Geoolgical  Survey,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  materials. 
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flood  control  and  highway  transportation;  and  fields  in 
which  the  major  problems  are  of  a  definitely  national 
or  interstate  character  like  those  of  agriculture,  weather 
forecasting,  and  fisheries. 

II.  There  are  certain  fields  of  natural  sclen/7e  and 
technology  in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  hetter 
equipped  to  carry  on  research  than  is  any  other 
agency. — In  general  the  fields  falling  under  this  cate- 
gory are  those  in  which  research  is  unusually  costly  in 
proportion  to  its  monetary  return  but  is  of  high  prac- 
tical or  social  value.  Current  activities  of  this  type 
are  aeronautical  research,  investigations  and  surveys  in 
geology,  geodesy,  and  mineral  technology,  public  liealth 
research,  and  soil-conservation  studies. 

III.  The  Federal  Government  is  hetter  able  than  any 
other  agency  to  coordinate  extensive  research  pro- 
grams.— The  authority,  prestige,  and  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  used  to  organize  and  di- 
rect research  in  any  given  field  on  a  national  scale. 
Agricultural  research,  for  example,  is  coordinated 
through  the  State  experiment  stations,  the  method 
being  that  of  cooperative  agreement.  The  War  and 
Navy  Departments  keep  continuously  informed  as  to 
developments  in  industry  and  avoid  duplication  by 
making  use  of  private  facilities  wherever  possible.  A 
third  method  is  exemplified  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  whose  laboratory  is  a  cen- 
tral research  plant  serving  industry  and  Government 
alike. 

IV.  //  the  scientific  work  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  compare  favorahly  with  that  of  other  agen- 
cies, it  must  he  made  possible  to  secure  and  retain  a 
uniformly  high  quality  of  personnel. — The  civil  service 
procedure  at  present  in  effect  places  the  Government  at 
a  disadvantage  in  recruiting  and  holding  scientific  per- 
sonnel in  competition  with  other  scientific  agencies. 
Security  of  tenure  does  not  altogether  compensate  for 
lower  salaries  and  slow  and  uncertain  promotions, 
while  it  operates  to  keep  the  inefficient  as  well  as  the 
competent  in  permanent  positions. 

V.  Where  specialized  fields  of  research  are  pursued, 
it  must  he  made  possible  to  secure  special  training  for 
the  more  promising  employees. — While  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  may  detail  scientific  personnel  to 
universities  or  to  special  service  schools  for  advanced 
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study,  other  agencies  of  the  Government  are  not  per- 
mitted to  increase  the  usefuhiess  of  their  employees  in 
this  way.  In  certain  cases,  notably  that  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  performance  of  service  functions  is  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  inability  to  train  members  of  the 
scientific  staff  in  newly  developed  techniques. 

VI.  //  t?ie  research  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
he  of  maximum  value,  findings  must  he  -promptly  puh- 
lished  or  otherwise  made  available  for  general  u«e. — 
Printing  appropriations  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  general  expansion  of  scientific  work  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  recent  instances  have  been  materially 
reduced.  Governmental  research,  with  the  exception 
of  projects  of  a  secret  nature  bearing  on  the  national 
defense,  fails  of  its  purpose  in.sofar  as  findings  are 
unavailable  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  them. 

VII.  Coordination  hetween  Federal  research  agen- 
cies is  essential  in  the  interest  hoth  of  science  and  of 
efficiency. — In  so  large  an  organization  as  the  Govern- 
ment establishment,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
points  at  which  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus  con- 
verges or  overlaps.  At  these  points  coordination  is 
efl'ected  in  various  ways,  such  as  interbureau  commit- 
tees, contractual  agreements,  and  interchange  of  per- 
sonnel. The  primary  bar  to  coordination  is  inade- 
quate information  as  to  the  functions  of  other  agencies. 

VIII.  Administrative  techniques  employed  hy  the 
scientific  agencies  of  the  GovernTnent  are  conditioning 
factors  in  the  success  of  their  research  programs. — Gov- 
ernmental research  is  essentially  a  group  product  to 
which  many  individuals  contribute,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  individuals  so  as  1o  obtain  maximum 
returns  with  the  least  possible  friction  is  therefore  a 
problem  of  major  importance.  Various  types  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  for  research  purposes  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  individual  departments  in 
terms  of  their  particular  needs. 

IX.  Present  p-rocedures  with  respect  to  authorizing 
and  financing  research  projects  tend  to  limit  rather 
than  to  promote  intelligent  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ermnenVs  scientific  progrann  as  a  whole. — Among  the 
bureaus  doing  research  in  natural  science,  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  specific  research  projects,  usually 
quite  detailed,  and  each  project  is  considered  in  itself 
rather  than  in  its  relation  to  the  larger  pattern  of  a 
general  scientific  program.  Restrictions  on  funds  for 
equipment,  travel,  and  other  items  also  demonstrate 
a  failure  to  appreciate  the  governmental  research  func- 
tion in  its  entirety. 

X.  Governmental  research  serves  to  stimulate  and  to 
catalyze  scientific  activity  hy  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies.— In  many  fields  new  lines  of  research  are  expen- 
sive and  returns  may  be  small  or  long  delayed. 
Industiv  cannot  afford  to  ejiter  such  fields  unless  there 


is  reasonable  prospect  of  definite  financial  gain  within 
a  predictable  future,  and  it  is  under  such  circum- 
stances that  Government  agencies  may  lead  the  way, 
leaving  the  field  to  industry  when  conunercially 
applicable  processes  have  been  developed. 

XI.  There  is  no  uniform  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  patents  growing 
out  of  the  work  of  the  research  agencies. — The  Gov- 
ernment retains  a  "shop  right"  to  make  use  of  all 
patents  issued  as  a  result  of  work  done  in  its  labora- 
tories, but  in  some  cases  commercial  rights  are  retained 
by  the  employee  responsible  for  the  invention,  while  in 
others  patents  are  dedicated  to  the  public.  Neither 
system  offers  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  patent 
problem. 

Responsibility  for  Research 

There  are  certain  fields  of  natural  science  and  tech- 
nology in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  obligated 
to  carry  on  research. — Scientific  research  has  become  a 
necessary  instrument  in  carrying  out  many  of  the 
assigned  fimctions  of  the  Federal  Government.  Na- 
tional defense,  for  example,  is  now  as  largely  a  matter 
of  scientific  ingenuity  in  devising  weapons  as  it  is  of 
maintaining  armed  forces,  and  the  constitutional  obli- 
gation of  the  Government  in  this  regard  consequently 
includes  scientific  research. 

National  Defense 

The  national  defense  is  the  specific  task  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  the  major  part  of  govern- 
mental research  for  defense  purposes  is  conducted  by 
the  various  technical  bureaus  of  these  services.  A  con- 
siderable volume  of  reseai"ch  of  military  value  is  also 
carried  on,  however,  by  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment such  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

The  development  of  war  materials  and  supplies  re- 
quires research  of  a  highly  specialized  nature.  Phj-s- 
ics,  chemistrj',  metallurgy,  and  engineering  are 
combined  in  the  production  of  ordnance,  armor  plate, 
mines  and  torpedoes,  bombs  and  ammunition.  In  other 
fields,  research  is  directed  toward  the  discovery  of 
chemicals  which  may  be  effectively  employed  in  war- 
fare, such  as  smoke  and  incendiary  materials  and  toxic 
gases:  and  toward  the  adaptation  and  improvement  of 
radio,  telephony  and  telegraphy,  and  other  means  of 
communication  for  military  use.  All  phases  of  ship 
construction  and  propulsion  are  studied  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department;  and  both  service 
branches  are  concerned  with  aeronautics,  optics,  and 
ballistics,  as  well  as  with  problems  of  construction  in- 
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volved  in  military  Morks  such  as  higliM-ays,  bridges, 
and  fortifications,  or  naval  shore  establishments  such 
as  drydocks. 

Almost  without  exception  these  various  lines  of  re- 
search must  be  instigated  by  government.  They  often 
lead,  it  is  true,  to  the  development  of  new  products,  but 
they  are  products  for  which  there  is  no  market  except 
in  wartime  and  consequently  no  incentive  for  private 
industry  to  undertake  research  in  connection  with  them, 
except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  federally  subsidized. 
Preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace  is  a  governmental 
function — a  function  which,  under  modern  conditions, 
must  be  largely  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 

Standardization 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government  to  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  opens  another 
vast  field  of  scientific  activity  which  is  the  special  prov- 
ince of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Progress 
demands  new  kinds  of  measurements,  new  standards, 
and  ever-increasing  accuracy ;  and  the  Bureau  is  there- 
fore continuously  engaged  in  research  and  testing  in 
many  fields  such  as  electricity,  weights  and  measures, 
heat  and  power,  optics,  chemistry,  mechanics  and  sound, 
organic  and  fibrous  materials,  metallurgy,  and  clay  and 
silicate  products,  in  an  effort  to  discover  and  evaluate 
material  standards  and  to  solve  basic  problems  of  in- 
dustry. 

Support  of  Regulatory  Functions 

In  numerous  other  fields  besides  those  of  national 
defense  and  standardization  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  clear-cut  obligation  to  conduct  research.  Among 
these  fields  may  be  mentioned  those  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment performs  necessary  regulatory  functions  such 
as  control  of  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs,  and  supervision 
of  power  production.  Wherever  Government  regula- 
tion has  become  necessary,  research  in  the  same  field  is 
also  a  governmental  obligation.  The  findings  of  pos- 
sibly interested  agencies  cannot  be  relied  upon,  either 
in  determining  a  need  for  regulation  or  in  prosecuting 
violations. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  cannot  protect  the 
public  interest  in  issuing  licenses  for  hydroelectric 
power  developments  without  making  a  thorough  study 
in  each  case,  through  its  own  disinterested  experts,  of  all 
the  factors  involved.  More  broadly,  if  the  Commission 
is  to  regulate  the  generation,  transmission,  and  sale  of 
electric  energy,  it  must  have  accurate  and  current  infor- 
mation covering  the  whole  field  of  power  development, 
and  it  cannot  rely  upon  any  outside  soiurce  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  information  it  secures.  Regulation 
implies  unbiased  knowledge  of  the  field  to  be  regu- 
lated— knowledge  which  can  be  accumulated  only  by 


research,  and  which  will  be  accepted  as  reasonably  free 
from  bias  only  if  the  research  is  done  by  Government. 

Administrative  and  Construction  Functions 

Similarly,  where  the  Federal  Government  by  virtue 
of  its  national  authority  lias  undertaken  extensive  ad- 
ministrative or  construction  functions,  as  it  has  in  the 
fields  of  reclamation,  flood  control,  and  highway 
transportation,  it  is  obligated  to  do  whatever  research 
may  be  required  in  fulfilling  them.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  Boulder  Dam,  for  example,  there  was  no  reli- 
able experience  on  which  to  draw  because  no  structure 
of  such  magnitude  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  possessed  sufficient  re- 
sources to  build  the  dam,  and  the  building  process 
required  research  of  an  elaborate  and  highly  special- 
ized order.  In  like  manner,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  must  supplement  its  construction  function  by 
an  extensive  research  program  designed  to  develop 
better  methods  and  materials  for  building  highways, 
and  to  determine  factoi-s  influencing  highway  location. 
Failure  to  do  so  would  mean  failure  to  get  value  re- 
ceived for  an  investment  which  runs  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  annually. 

National  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  fields  already  noted  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  obligated  to  carry  on  research 
because  of  some  administrative  responsibility,  there  are 
various  problems  of  a  definitely  interstate  or  national 
character  which  must  be  solved  nationally.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  example  in  this  field  is  agricultural 
research.  The  numerous  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  grown  up  almost  invariably  in 
response  to  demands  from  farmers  for  assistance  in 
solving  practical  problems  which  could  not  be  handled 
by  individual  effort.  Agriculture  itself  is  one  of  the 
country's  major  industries  and  is  Nation-wide  in  scope. 
The  problems  of  the  farmer  are  essentially  the  prob- 
lems of  all  farmers.  The  insect  enemies  of  crops,  the 
diseases  of  plants  and  livestock,  and  the  ravages  of 
drought  and  flood  waters  are  no  respecters  of  property 
rights  or  political  boundaries.  The  agricultural  prob- 
lem is  national  and  calls  for  a  continuous  and  wide- 
spread application  of  science  which  only  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  position  to  make. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  example,  func- 
tions as  the  central  research  agency  for  the  livestock 
and  poultry  industries  of  America.  The  original 
activity  of  the  Bureau,  while  it  was  still  only  a  divi- 
sion of  an  adolescent  department  without  cabinet  rank, 
was  investigation  of  livestock  diseases  at  the  insistence 
of  cattlemen  whose  products  had  been  consistently  con- 
demned as  unsanitary  in  foreign  markets.    It  was  also 
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pressure  from  the  livestock  industry  that  brought 
bureau  status  to  the  division  in  1884,  and  similar  re- 
quests have  been  behind  much  of  its  subsequent  expan- 
sion. Because  of  the  essentially  interstate  nature  of 
the  industry  and  because  its  products  and  byproducts 
are  familiar  items  in  interstate  commerce,  its  problems 
are  of  national  concern,  and  form  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  field  of  research  by  government. 

Tlie  achievements  of  the  Bureau  which  are  directly 
due  to  successful  research  are  many  and  familiar.  To 
cite  only  the  more  obvious,  tuberculosis  in  cattle  has 
been  reduced  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  from 
more  than  4  percent  to  about  0.4  percent,  and  similar 
gains  have  been  made  in  combatting  hog  cholera. 
The  resources  of  the  Bureau  are  now  being  directed 
toward  discovering  means  of  eliminating  Bang's  dis- 
ease. The  meat-inspection  service  is  the  consumer's 
guarantee  of  pure  meat  products;  and  on  the  positive 
side,  nutrition  and  breeding  experiments  are  resulting 
in  progressively  improved  animals  for  meat  and  other 
purposes. 

In  another  field  of  agricultural  research,  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  estimates  the  annual  value  of  22 
specific  accomplishments  at  more  than  $230,000,000. 
The  largest  item  on  the  list  is  the  breeding  and  intro- 
duction into  use  of  varieties  of  spring  wheat,  resulting 
in  an  annual  increase  in  jjroduction  worth  $40,000,000 
and  improved  quality  worth  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 
Other  items  are  the  introduction  of  durum  wheat,  a 
crop  now  worth  $30,000,000  annually;  an  increase  in 
soybean  acreage  from  less  than  50,000  in  1907  to  nearly 
4,000,000  in  1932,  estimated  as  worth  $30,000,000;  and 
an  annual  saving  of  $30,000,000  as  a  result  of  improved 
orchard  spraying  practices. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils  are  also  many  which  have  become  part 
of  our  daily  lives,  although  we  have  probably  forgotten 
the  source.  The  pure  food  and  drug  laws  are  based 
on  research  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  predecessor 
of  the  present  agency,  which  also  played  a  major  part 
in  the  develoi^ment  of  the  American  dye  industry. 
More  recent  accomplishments  are  American  substi- 
tutes for  the  imported  nitrates  used  in  fertilizer,  and 
the  development  of  a  process  for  manufacturing  starch 
from  sweetpotatoes.  The  Bureau  estimates  that  only 
about  5  percent  of  its  research  is  productive — an  aver- 
age that  will  probably  hold  for  most  research  agencies 
in  and  out  of  Government — but  that  5  percent  repays 
more  than  $100  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  whole 
program,  productive  and  unsuccessful  alike. 

Illustrations  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  for  the  sake  of 
proportion  only  one  more  instance  will  be  mentioned, 
that  of  the  Weather  Bureau.    Weather  forecasting  de- 


pends on  an  extensive  series  of  observations  taken  at 
specified  times  at  numerous  places  throughout  the 
country,  and  where  possible  outside  the  country  as 
well.  Only  a  national  agency  with  the  authority  of 
Government  behind  it  can  perform  such  a  task  suc- 
cessfully. 

Another  interstate  and  international  field  in  which 
research  is  essential  is  that  of  fisheries.  As  early  as 
1871  it  had  become  obvious  that  the  industry  and  the 
States  were  helpless  to  protect  the  fisheries  in  the  face 
of  a  diminisliing  supply  and  an  expanding  market. 
The  solution  lay  in  continuing  scientific  research  by 
an  agency  with  authority  to  move  freely  across  State 
lines  and  in  international  waters.  It  was  at  the  de- 
mand both  of  the  States  and  of  the  industry  that  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  predecessor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  was  established ;  and  similar  con- 
siderations led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Biological 
Surve.v  a  decade  and  a  half  latei-. 

Superiority  in  Resources 

There  are  certain  fields  of  natural  science  and  tech- 
nology in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  better 
equipped  to  cam/  on  research  than  is  any  other 
agency. — There  are  many  fields  of  research  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  must  take  the  lead  for  purely 
practical  reasons,  and  wholly  aside  from  any  obliga- 
tion other  than  a  general  responsibility  for  the  public 
welfare  and  for  national  progress.  The  particular 
activities  falling  within  this  category  will  necessarily 
vary  as  new  problems  assume  imposing  magnitude  and 
old  problems  Hnd  acceptable  solutions,  but  there  will 
probably  always  be  some  fields  in  which  the  Federal 
Govei-nment  seems  to  be  the  only  agency  with  sufficient 
authority  and  resources  to  carry  out  an  adequate  re- 
search program.  Outstanding  among  these  fields  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  aeronautical  research. 

Aeronautical  Research 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1915,  after  the  first  year  of 
conflict  in  Europe  had  demonstrated  the  potential  value 
of  aircraft  as  instruments  of  war.  For  a  decade  the 
Committee  functioned  as  a  research  agency  for  the 
military  services,  but  extended  the  scope  of  its  activi- 
ties to  include  civil  aviation  in  the  1920's  when  air 
traffic  assumed  commercial  importance.  Today  it  per- 
forms a  unique  function  which  the  Nation  could  not 
well  do  without  but  which  is  beyond  the  resources  of 
any  but  a  govermnental  institution. 

The  performance  and  potentialities  of  aircraft  are  rerolution- 
izing  the  concept  of  national  clefen.se  the  world  over.  Aeronau- 
tics i.s  becoming  a  factor  vital  to  national  existence.  Its 
importance  in  international  commerce  is  now  just  beginning  to 
be  felt. 
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As  a  rapidly  advancing  branch  of  engineering  science,  aero- 
nautics has  received  from  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  leadin;;  world  powers  special  consideration  and 
generous  support.  Tliere  is  today  an  inlonse  international  ri- 
valry in  the  design  and  production  of  aircraft  of  the  highest 
possible  performance,  efficiency,  and  safety.  For  tlie  past  decade 
the  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  this  effort.  This  has  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  sound  organization  for  scientific  research  in 
aeronautics,  and  to  the  generous  support  and  comi)lete  freedom 
of  action  accorded  by  the  Government  to  its  aeronautical  re- 
search organization.  The  present  American  leadership  is  seri- 
ousl.v  threatened  by  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  and  support 
of  scientific  research  in  aeronautics  by  leading  world  powers 
during  the  past  2  years. 

Fundamental  aeronautical  research  is  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  through  standing  subcommittees  on 
aerodj'namics,  power  plants  for  aircraft,  aircraft  ma- 
terials, aircraft  structures,  aircraft  accidents,  and  aero- 
nautical inventions  and  designs.  Specific  research  pro- 
grams are  recommended  by  these  subcommittes,  which 
represent  all  governmental  agencies  concerned  -with 
aeronautical  development  and  manufacturers  of  air- 
craft and  equipment.  The  Langley  Memorial  Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory,  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia,  is  still  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  single  aeronautical  research 
laboratory  in  the  ^Yorld,  but  constant  provision  of  new 
equipment  is  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly 
advancing  science  of  aeronautical  engineering. 

The  high  efficiency  and  international  prestige  of  the 
agency  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that — 

leading  world  powers  have  sent  aeronautical  missions  to  the 
United  States,  whose  chief  objective  has  been  to  study  the 
N.  A.  C.  A.  research  organization  and  laboratories.  The 
N.  A.  C.  A.  has  pioneered  progress  in  this  lield,  and  especially 
in  the  development  of  research  equipment  and  methods.  Most 
of  the  Committee's  novel  research  equipment  has  been,  or  is 
now  being,  duplicated  in  the  great  research  laboratories  of 
foreign  nations. 

Geology 

Another  field  in  which  only  the  Federal  Government 
has  adequate  resources  to  conduct  extensive  research  is 
that  of  geology,  and  the  related  disciplines  of  geodesy 
and  mineral  technology. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  the  principal  Federal 
agency  in  the  field  of  geologic  research,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  contributor  in  the  United  States  to 
geologic  science.  The  results  of  this  research  are  used 
by  other  agencies  in  connection  with  geologic  problems 
such  as  those  presented  by  the  mining  and  petroleum 
industries  and  by  construction  of  highways,  bridges, 
water  storage,  and  other  works.  The  Geologic  Branch 
of  the  Survey  engages  in  systematic  examination  of 
land  surfaces,  aided  by  magnetic  observations  in  con- 
nection with  magnetic  ores.  Samples  of  rocks  and  ores 
and  fossil  specimens  are  collected;  and  field  work  is 


supplemented  by  laboratory  analysis  which  includes 
microscopic  and  chemical  examinations  of  rocks  and 
ores,  and  paleontologic  study  of  fossils. 

Measurements  of  the  flow  of  rivers,  investigations 
of  underground  currents  and  artesian  wells,  and  de- 
termination of  the  available  water  supplies  of  the 
United  States  arc  among  the  functions  of  the  Water 
Resources  Branch  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Stream- 
flow  measurements  have  been  made  at  more  than  7,200 
places  in  the  United  States,  and  at  many  points  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  measurements  have  in  most 
cases  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  dur- 
ing which  determinations  have  been  made  of  the  aver- 
age flow  at  the  place  of  measurement  for  each  day  of 
the  period  of  observation.  The  data  thus  obtained  are 
used  in  connection  with  studies  in  hydraulics  and  hy- 
drology, and  for  numerous  engineering  purposes.  The 
increasing  need  for  additional  ground-water  supplies 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  less 
humid  areas,  has  led  to  comprehensive  ground-water 
studies  and  reports;  and  studies  have  also  been  made 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  many  sources  of  water 
supply. 

None  of  these  activities  of  the  Geological  Survey  is 
of  a  nature  to  return  financial  profits.  They  are,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  scope  of  industry ;  and  while  they  are 
of  interest  to  the  academic  geologist  and  to  the  engi- 
neer as  well  as  to  governmental  agencies,  the  scale  on 
which  the  work  must  be  carried  on,  and  the  cost  in- 
volved, preclude  satisfactory  research  programs  by  any 
agency  other  than  the  Federal  Govermnent. 

The  research  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are 
similarly  national  in  scope,  and  too  extensive  for  any 
nongoverimiental  agency  to  engage  in.  The  mining 
industry  is  contributing  data  of  much  value,  but  each 
segment  of  the  industry  is  concerned  only  with  the 
technology  of  its  own  particular  ores  or  minerals,  while 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  its  detached  position  may 
investigate  the  problems  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Another  illustration  is  offered  by  the  work  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  mapping  the  coast  line, 
investigating  tides  and  currents,  and  making  the  geo- 
detic control  surveys  on  which  surveying  and  mapping 
operations  depend.  The  fundamental  triangulation 
required  in  geodetic  work  usually  consists  of  long  arcs 
which  are  connected  into  a  great  network  over  the 
whole  country  in  disregard  of  political  boundary  lines. 

Public  Health 

Public  health  is  another  problem  which  is  increas- 
ingly coming  to  be  appreciated  as  national  in  scope. 
Disease  knows  no  State  lines,  and  prepared  foods  and 
drugs  are  articles  of  interstate  commerce.  Streams 
polluted  in  one  State  may  spread  disease  in  another; 
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and  the  health  and  safety  of  industrial  workers  is  a 
matter  of  f;:eneral  concern. 

The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  broad  authority  to  study  the  diseases  of  man, 
and  carries  on  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  an 
extensive  program  of  investigation  as  to  the  causes, 
nature,  means  of  spread,  methods  of  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  hmnan  diseases.  The  progi-am  varies  in 
emphasis  as  specific  problems  assume  national  impor- 
tance, guiding  criteria  being  the  amount  of  attention 
devoted  to  a  problem  by  outside  agencies,  and  its  geo- 
graphical scope. 

Health  as  a  social  problem  is  one  of  the  more  recent 
fields  of  investigation  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
A  national  health  inventory,  including  surveys  of  the 
prevalence  of  chronic  diseases,  communicable  diseases, 
iiiciipational  morbidit}'  and  mortality,  and  a  study  of 
liealtli  facilities,  has  been  made;  and  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  influence  of  environment  upon  health,  sew- 
age disposal,  water  purification,  and  milk  pasteuriza- 
tion. In  the  field  of  nutrition,  it  was  Public  Health 
Service  physicians  who  finally  established  the  dietary 
origin  of  pellagra,  once  the  scourge  of  the  South,  and 
determined  the  food  elements  needed  to  overcome  the 
disease. 

Soil  Conservation 

Another  problem  recently  recognized  as  transcending 
the  resources  of  nongovernmental  agencies  is  that  of 
soil  erosion.  To  meet  national  needs  in  this  respect,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  is  undertaking  a  research 
program  designed  to  build  a  body  of  basic  data  from 
which  erosion  control  methods  may  be  developed.  In- 
vestigations include  the  broad  basic  questions  of  how, 
why,  and  where  erosion  takes  place,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  part  played  by  climate,  geology,  soil,  and 
natural  vegetation ;  the  cause,  effect,  and  control  of  ero- 
sion on  farm  lands  and  methods  of  restoring  eroded 
lands  to  economic  use;  and  the  effect  of  various  types 
of  land-use  and  erosion-control  practices  on  the  control 
of  floods  and  on  the  conservation  of  surface  and  ground- 
water supplies. 

Industrial  Research 

Experience  in  the  depression  has  led  many  to  believe 
that  industrial  problems  have  also  become  so  important 
as  to  justify  much  more  extensive  research  by  govern- 
ment than  has  yet  been  devoted  to  them.  The  stand- 
ardization and  testing  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  research  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  on  the  processing  of  farm  products  and  by- 
products are  believed  to  be  far  from  adequate  to  meet 
national  needs,  especially   those   of  small   industries 


which  cannot  finance  extensixe  research  activities  on 
their  own  account.  Govermnent  cooperation  with 
trade  and  industrial  associations  in  developing  research 
programs  is  a  suggested  activity  in  this  field. 

Coordination  on  a  National  Scale 

The  Federal  Government  is  better  able  than  any 
other  agency  to  coordinate  extensive  research  pro- 
grams.—T\\q  authority,  prestige,  and  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  used  to  organize  and 
direct  reseai-ch  in  any  given  field  on  a  national  scale 
to  an  extent  impossible  for  any  other  agency.  The 
value  of  such  coordinated  national  research  programs 
in  time  of  war  is  obvious,  but  peacetime  programs  may 
also  benefit  from  governmental  leadership,  which  may 
be  so  applied  as  to  sacrifice  none  of  the  freedom  essen- 
tial to  scientific  progress.  The  present  governmental 
organization  exhibits  three  main  forms  of  national 
coordination  of  research  which  are  exemplified  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics. 

Coordination  in  Agriculture 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  research  organization  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  its  more  than  75  years 
of  growth  it  has  become  without  question  the  center 
of  American  agricultural  research.  Through  field 
laboratories,  grants-in-aid,  extension  activities,  and 
cooperative  relationships  with  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  the  Department  effectively  coordinates 
and  in  large  measure  directs  all  research  work  in  the 
country  in  its  various  fields  of  interest. 

The  method  employed  is  the  democratic  one  of  co- 
operation, carried  out  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  function 
of  the  Office  is  not  to  conduct  scientific  work,  but  to 
administer  Federal  grants  for  research  to  the  States, 
and  to  coordinate  the  research  activities  of  the  subject- 
matter  bureaus  of  the  Department.  The  formidable 
nature  of  the  task  may  lie  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  approximately  7,50G  research  workers  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment 
stations,  active  in  every  field  of  science  bearing  upon 
agricultural  problems.  The  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  is  also  Director  of  Research  for  the 
Department,  and  administrator  of  the  special  research 
fund  made  available  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of 
1935. 

Each  of  the  States  receives  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $90,000  annually  on  an  outright  grant  basis 
for  research  in  agricultural  subjects;  and  each  re- 
ceives in  addition  a  share  proportionate  to  its  rural 
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population  of  a  lump-sum  appropriation  under  the 
Banlchead-Jones  Act  of  1935.  This  sum  amounted  to 
$1,800,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1938  and  will  reach  a 
maximum  of  $3,000,000  by  1940.  Only  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  grants  arc  required  to  be  mat  died  by  the  States, 
although  aclually  8lale  expenditures  for  the  experi- 
ment stations  are  more  than  double  Federal  expendi- 
tures. There  are  currently  in  progress  in  the  various 
stations  about  7,000  separate  research  projects,  of 
which  some  3,000  aniuially  are  reviewed  by  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations. 

In  the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  funds,  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible,  but  in 
the  selection  and  approval  of  projects  the  experiment 
stations  frequently  consult  with  the  subject-matter 
bureaus.  Through  this  practice  a  system  of  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  various  research  bureaus 
of  the  Department  and  the  several  State  experiment 
stations  has  grown  up  which  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  effective  devices  for  con  elation  in  the  whole  field 
of  governmental  research.  The  use  of  these  agree- 
ments has  gone  beyond  the  projects  subsidized  by 
statutory  giants,  and  has  come  to  include  in  many 
cases  all  the  research  of  nn  experiment  station  in  a 
given  field.  Similar  agreements  are  also  in  effect  be- 
tween the  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  various 
private  institutions. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  will 
serve  to  show  the  general  form  and  j^hilosophy  of  these 
agreements : 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  recognize  that  cooperation  is  a  matter  of 
working  together  to  a  common  end,  rather  than  one  of  financ- 
ing, each  agency  contributing  what  it  can  to  the  planning, 
conduct,  and  interpretation  of  the  experiments  as  a  whole,  and 
furnishing  such  facilities  and  funds  for  particular  experiments 
as  is  practicable.  To  this  end  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  all 
investigations  on  the  production  and  improvement  of  cereals 
and  the  control  of  cereal  diseases  undertalien  by  either  agency 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  will  be  deemed  to  be  cooperative.  Noth- 
ing in  this  broad  understanding  is  to  be  construed  as  inter- 
fering ^\ith  the  basic  responsibilities  of  either  party,  and  it  is 
recognised  that  successful  operation  can  be  only  through 
mutual  helpfulness. 

The  specific  object  of  these  cooperative  investigations  is  to 
improve  the  status  of  cereal  production  through  (1)  develop- 
ing better  cultural  practices,  (2)  producing  varieties  superior 
in  yield  and  quality  and  more  resistant  to  disease  and  other 
factors  adversely  influencing  production,  (3)  studying  the  dis- 
eases of  cereals  and  determining  methods  for  their  control,  (4) 
developing  and  applying  methods  for  utilizing  and  maintaining 
quality  seed  stocks,  and  (5)  determining  the  underlying 
principles  concerned  in  the  biology  of  cereal  plants,  including 
research  and  genetics,  cytology,  and  physiology. 

It  is  understood  that  both  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  are  interested   in 


fundamental  research,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  being 
concerned  primarily  with  the  results  having  regiotuil  applica- 
tion, and  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with  the 
results  having  local  application. 

A  specific  division  of  the  field  to  be  covered  follows, 
with  the  responsibilities  of  each  party  itemized;  and 
the  agreement  concludes  with  arrangements  for  dispo- 
sition of  findings,  furnishings  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  financial  responsibilitj'. 

The  advantages  of  such  cooperative  understandings 
have  been  well  summarized  by  a  former  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

Under  its  system  of  cooperative  relations,  the  Bureau  has 
laboratory  and  other  facilities  available  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  agency  engaged  on  similar  problems.  Not 
only  does  it  have  its  own  excellent  facilities  in  Washington  and 
vicinity,  it  al.so  maintains  fiehl  stations  and,  finally,  it  can 
negotiate  cooperation  with  institutions,  State  or  otherwise, 
having  facilities  superior  for  any  specific  purpose. 

The  cooperative  nature  of  the  Bureau's  undertakings  is  one 
of  its  greatest  assets  and  coutributions,  and  suggests  what 
might  perhaps  be  the  most  important  single  contribution  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  make  to  research  In  other  fields. 
Research  requires  funds.  Even  more  than  this,  however.  It 
requires  brains.  Research  brains  are  born,  not  made,  and 
occur  in  insufficient  quantities.  A  large  appropriation  for  re- 
search in  any  field  by  the  Federal  Government  may  do  little 
to  promote  research  along  the  given  line  if  the  money  is  ex- 
pended merely  to  take  proven  researchers  off  one  salary  roll 
and  place  them  on  another,  without  perhaps  giving  them  much 
in  the  way  of  superior  facilities  and  help.  Grants-in-aid  by 
the  Federal  Government  must  in  general  be  made  on  a  prorata 
basis  of  one  kind  or  another  without  reference  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  institutions  to  which  the  funds  are  allocated. 
Cooperative  undertakings,  on  the  other  hand,  with  able  admin- 
istrative leadership  in  the  Federal  agency  permits  attack  on 
the  various  phases  of  any  problems  at  those  institutions  where 
these  particular  phases  may  be  prosecuted  most  efficiently  by 
outstanding  men  in  the  given  field,  and  with  coordination  and 
integration  achieved  through  the  Federal  agency. 

Tlie  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  a 
member  of  tlie  Committee  on  Experiment  Station  Or- 
ganization and  Policy  of  the  National  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Association  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  Projects  and  Correlation  of  Kesearch. 
These  committees  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  re- 
spect to  policy  in  the  administration  of  research  under 
the  grant  funds.  Advisory  assistance  in  connection 
with  individual  problems  or  research  projects  is  se- 
cured from  personnel  of  the  subject-matter  bureaus 
and  from  research  personnel  in  the  States. 

In  addition  to  supplementary  grants  to  the  States, 
the  Bankliead-Jones  Act  sets  up  a  special  research 
fund,  one-half  of  which  is  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  research  laboratories  in  the  major  agri- 
cultural regions  of  the  United  States.  In  establishing 
and  administering  each  of  the.se  laboratories,  use  is 
made  of  two  advisory  groups,  one  administrative  and 
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one  technical.  The  administrative  committee  consists 
of  the  directors  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  region  and  the  chiefs  of  the  subject-matter  bu- 
reaus concerned  with  the  work  of  the  laboratory ;  and 
its  functon  is  to  advise  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  on  the  selection  of  a 
laboratory  project,  the  scope  of  the  research,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  laboratory,  and  relationships  of  Federal  ancl 
State  ao-encies.  The  technical  committee  is  made  up  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  in  the  region,  the  director  of  the  laboratory,  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  subject-matter  bureaus 
concerned,  and  a  representative  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations.  The  tecltnical  committee  is  responsible 
for  the  development  and  annual  review  of  a  research 
program,  including  research  by  the  individual  experi- 
ment stations,  within  the  scope  of  the  laboratory  proj- 
ect. The  recommended  progiam  for  each  year  is  sub-> 
ject  to  approval  by  the  administrative  committee  in 
the  light  of  available  funds. 

The  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
through  his  administrative  responsibility  for  the  fed- 
erally-aided programs  of  the  experiment  stations  and 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  regional  laboratories,  is  able 
to  coordinate  the  agricultural  research  work  of  the 
States  both  internally  and  with  the  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  Director  of  Research 
for  the  Department  and  administrator  of  the  special 
research  fund  he  is  charged  also  with  the  task  of  co- 
ordinating the  research  progi-ams  of  the  subject-matter 
bureaus  and  has  general  direction  of  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  research  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  practice  the  program  grows  out  of  numerous 
conferences  and  discussions,  considerable  latitude  being 
left  to  the  bureaus,  and  the  Director's  function  becomes 
primarily  one  of  eliminating  duplications  and  resolv- 
ing conflicts. 

At  the  same  time  the  various  subject-matter  bureaus 
of  the  Department  maintain  close  contact  with  private 
organizations  carrying  on  research  along  similar  lines. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  example,  co- 
operates with  livestock  and  trade  organizations  where 
access  to  material  or  facilities  of  value  to  the  Bureau 
may  be  available ;  and  agreements  are  entered  into  with 
individuals  or  companies  where  special  facilities  exist 
for  solving  a  problem  of  general  interest.  The  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  works  with  producers  and  proc- 
essors of  dairy  products,  and  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  serves  producer,  manufacturer,  and  con- 
sumer alike. 

Industrial  Coordination  for  National  Defense 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  exemplify  another 
form  of  coordination  of  research  on  a  national  scale. 
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In  time  of  war,  military  supplies  and  equipment  would 
have  to  be  furnished  in  quantity  by  private  industry. 
Military  and  naval  technicians  must  therefore  know 
what  each  factory  can  produce  and  must  have  plans 
available  for  turning  all  industrial  facilities  to  military 
uses.  This  coordination  is  accomplished  through  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  set  up  under  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Defense  Act  in  1920.  The 
Munitions  Board  cooperates  closely  with  tlie  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Board  which  has  responsibility  for 
formulating  war  plans,  and  in  time  of  war  would  be 
assisted  by  the  Committee  on  Army  and  Navy  Affairs 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Coordination  of  research  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  thus  takes  the  form  of  close  observation  of 
developments  in  pertinent  fields  of  industry  and  makes 
use  of  these  whenever  possible.  Modifications  or 
changes  of  military  benefit  are  occasionally  suggested 
to  industry,  and  financial  support  is  given  to  outside 
agencies  where  necessary.  The  essential  point  is  that 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  must  know  what  in- 
dustry is  doing  and  can  do,  and  must  so  organize  their 
own  research  programs  that  they  complement  rather 
than  duplicate  the  activities  of  private  agencies. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  chairman  of  the  liaison 
committee  on  naval  research  distinguishes  four  fields 
of  interest  to  the  Department  from  a  research  point 
of  view,  in  each  of  which  a  different  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed depending  on  the  degree  to  which  industry  pene- 
trates the  same  field : 

(1)  That  field  of  endeavor  necessary  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  Navy  Department's  activities  that  is  paralleled 
by  a  well-established  industry,  the  problems  and  technical 
objectives  of  which  are  closely  similar  to  the  Department's 
objectives.  In  this  field  the  Navy  Department  habitually  is 
able  to  find  the  answers  to  its  problems  either  in  the  primary 
research  outimt  of  the  indiistry  or  in  the  byproduct  output 
of  that  research  which  it  is  able  to  apply  directly  to  its  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  daily  progress  of  research  in  the 
industry  in  this  field  approximately  suffices  the  meeting  of  the 
Department's  needs. 

(2)  A  field  that  has  specialized  objectives  in  which  an 
industry  with  quite  similnr  objectives  exists  but  is  without 
adequate  research  establishments,  research  personnel,  or  funds 
for  conducting  the  necessary  research.  In  this  case  the  De- 
partment must  supplement  the  abilities  of  the  industry  by  the 
nse  of  its  own  facilities,  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  personnel, 
by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  its  facilities  with  outside  agen- 
cies, or  by  grants  of  funds  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

(3)  Industrial  and  governmental  needs  closely  parallel, 
though  highly  specialized,  and  in  a  narrow  field  in  which  the 
Industry  is  provided  with  adequate  research  capabilities.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  need  for  supplementing  the  facilities  or 
personnel  of  non-Government  research  organizations  but  there 
is  need  for  the  determination  and  clear  statement  of  a  special- 
ized problem  in  this  field  and  the  provision  of  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  the  research  in  a  form  or  with  an  objective  slightly 
modified  to  meet  the  Government's  need  as  distinguished  from 
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the  usual  form  in  which  industry  may  require  further 
development. 

(4)  That  field  of  the  Navy  Department's  endeavor  in  which 
research  is  required,  the  field  and  the  supporting  research 
being  a  wholly  naval  field  and  entirely  without  industrial  or 
commercial  application.  In  this  field  the  coordination  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  research  activities  must  necessarily  rest 
with  the  Navy  Department  and  many  of  the  individual  phases 
of  the  research  must  likewise  be  conducted  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment with  its  own  facilities,  personnel  and  funds,  utilizing  such 
collateral  research  results  in  parts  of  the  problem  as  may  be 
available  in  the  literature  or  in  outside  research  agencies. 

The  Xa\y  utilizes  all  four  of  the  procedures  above  in  the 
research  agencies  of  the  various  bureaus.  The  procedure 
selected  to  handle  a  given  research  problem  would  depend  upon 
the  type  of  test,  ob.iectives,  facilities,  and  also  upon  the  type  of 
personnel  which  .should  be  available  for  maintaining  the  proper 
coordination  between  research  and  design  considerations  and 
service  applicability. 

It  is  constantly  necessary  to  carry  on  research  with  naval 
facilities  to  find  new  materials  for  naval  use,  and  to  adapt  new 
methods,  materials,  devices,  equipage,  etc.,  in  solving  naval 
problems. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Navy  endeavors  to  perfect  itself  in  the 
habit  of  taking  advantage  of  nongovernmental  research  facili- 
ties in  so  far  as  practical,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  research  facilities  of  the  country  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  our  possible  adversaries. 

In  certain  fields  the  Navy's  limited  research  experts  can  best 
be  used  as  liaison  between  the  administrative  officers  and  the 
outside  non-Government  agencies,  in  keeping  these  abreast  sci- 
ence, and  in  assisting  with  specifications  looking  to  solutions  to 
our  particular  problems.  The  Navy  has  excellent  contact  with 
industrial  researcb.  and  is  constantly  improving  its  contact  with 
university  research. 

Centralization  of  Aeronautical  Research 

The  third  form  of  coordination  of  research  on  an 
extensive  scale  is  best  iUustrated  by  describing  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, already  referred  to  in  another  connection.  In 
this  field  the  Federal  Government  has  exercised  its 
s  leadership  by  setting  up  and  liberally  supporting  a 
central  research  agency  to  "supervise  and  direct  the 
scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight,  with  a  view 
to  their  practical  solution,"  and  to  "direct  and  conduct 
research  and  experiment  in  aeronautics."  The  method 
in  this  case  is  neither  cooperation  with  non-Federal 
agencies  nor  a  division  of  the  field  between  Government 
and  industry  but  amounts  to  a  complete  centralization 
of  the  function,  under  a  conmiittee  representing  both 
Government  and  industry. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  includes  nine 
representatives  of  the  governmental  agencies  concerned 
and  six  recognized  aeronautical  authorities  appointed 
from  private  life.  Tlie  interested  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment are  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


The  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  concerned  with  military,  naval,  and  commercial 
aeronautical  development,  do  not  conduct  fundamental  scientific 
research  in  aeronautics,  but  as  a  result  of  their  equal  voice  and 
membership  on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics and  on  its  subcommittees,  refer  to  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  all  of 
their  scientific  problems  in  aeronautics.  Problems  arising  in 
each  agency  are  usually  in  some  measure  related  to  the  needs 
of  other  agencies.  The  necessary  scientific  laboratory  investi- 
gations are  conducted  by  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  in  one  central  govern- 
mental lalxiratory  at  liUngley  Field,  Va.,  and  the  results  are 
made  available  to  all  agencies  interested.  This  procedure  obvi- 
ates the  need  for  separate  scientific  aeronautical  organizations 
in  each  of  those  three  Departments  and  makes  possible  the 
meeting  of  the  research  needs  of  those  Departments  without 
duplication. 

The  results  of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  investig.itions  provide  the 
fundamental  data  on  which  the  design  of  American  aircraft, 
civil  and  military,  is  based.  This  has  resulted  in  continuous 
American  leadership  for  the  last  decade  in  the  technical  de- 
velopment of  aircraft,  which  leadership  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged. The  output  of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  is  incorporated  in  all 
American  aircraft  and  American  principles  of  design  have 
been  copied  in  the  aircraft  of  many  other  nations.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  have  made  possible  the  high 
efliciency,  i)erformance,  and  safety  of  the  modern  airplane, 
both  military  and  commercial,  and  have  been  used  by  all 
nations. 

Coordination  of  research  by  Federal  agencies  is  less 
complete  in  other  fields,  but  the  forms  used  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  described  above.  The  system 
of  cooperative  agreements  so  extensively  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  found  favor  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Geological  Survey,  although  in  these  cases  the  grant- 
in-aid  is  not  used.  A  similar  arrangement  might  well 
be  employed  to  coordinate  industrial  research  through 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  here  of  a  new  type  of 
coordination  exemplified  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, where  research  in  many  fields,  including  both 
natural  and  social  sciences,  is  carried  on  by  a  single 
agency  and  pointed  toward  a  single  goal.  The  goal 
in  this  case  is  the  planned  development  of  a  region 
rich  in  natural  resources,  with  the  research  program 
designed  to  integrate  social  and  technological  advances. 

Recruitment  and  Classification  of  Personnel 

//  the  scientific  toork  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  agencies,  it 
must  he  made  possible  to  secure  and  retain  a  uniformly 
high  quality  of  -personnel. — Governmental  research, 
with  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  is  done  by  good 
average  men,  under  a  system  of  selection  and  promo- 
tion which  is  not  conducive  to  securmg  or  retaining  the 
services  of  men  much  above  the  average.  The  present 
system  may  m  fact  operate  to  force  the  appointment 
and  subsequent  retention  of  men  of  definitely  mediocre 
abilities. 
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Recruitment  of  Personnel 

Scientific  positions  are  filled  by  selection  from  among 
the  first  three  eligibles  on  the  civil  service  register  for 
the  particular  class  and  grade  of  position,  eligibility  be- 
ing determined  by  competitive  examination.  Vetci-an's 
preference  may  influence  relative  standings,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  all  positions  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  may  restrict  the  choice  still  further;  but  a  more 
serious  criticism  lies  in  the  method  of  grading  itself. 
As  expressed  by  one  bureau  chief  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

The  most  important  diflSculty  inheres  in  the  gross  fallacy  that 
anyone  earning  a  rating  of  70  is  good  enough  for  Government 
employment.  This  seems  to  carry  forward  from  tlie  system  of 
grading  that  is  followed  throughout  our  educational  system. 
A  rating  of  70  means  mediocrity,  and  yet  a  restricted  list  of 
eligibles,  a  few  declinations  from  the  top,  and  preferences  of 
one  kind  or  another  from  the  bottom  frequently  necessitate 
either  appointing  an  individual  with  a  low  rating  or  leaving  the 
position  open.  The  civil  service  procedures  should  be  modi- 
fied so  as  to  reject  a  much  larger  proportion  of  applicants 
than  at  present  is  the  case. 

The  system  is  particularly  obnoxious  in  its  current  adminis- 
tration in  that  lists  of  eligibles  when  established  are  continued 
unduly  long.  Thus,  when  the  one.  two.  or  three  outstanding 
folks  have  been  picked  from  a  list  of  eligibles,  or  have  declined 
appointment,  the  register  remains  active  under  present  practice 
and  one  must  elect  either  to  take  the  less  capable  or  leave  the 
po.sition  vacant,  even  though  other  capable  people  might  be 
included  in  a  new  list.  If  the  Federal  Government  wishes  really 
high-grade  personnel,  the  passing  grade  should  be  raised  from 
70  to  SO  or  even  S5,  or  a  much  stricter  grading  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  give  an  equivalent  result. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  recruiting  competent 
personnel  through  the  civil  service  procedure  affect  the 
scientific  bureaus  in  various  ways,  but  differences  are 
of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  The  older  agencies,  such 
as  the  Geological  Survey,  seem  to  have  less  difficulty 
than  the  more  recent  ones  in  this  respect,  probably  in 
part  because  of  greater  experience  in  drafting  job  speci- 
fications, and  in  part  because  of  a  prestige  and  oppor- 
tunity which  attracts  desirable  candidates.  Another 
type  of  agency,  exemplified  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine,  has  comparatively  little 
trouble  with  civil  service  appointments  because  the 
agency  is  the  largest  and  most  important  employer  of 
research  workers  in  the  particular  field. 

The  recruitment  problem  is  most  acute  in  those  agen- 
cies which  must  compete  with  industry  for  personnel. 
Even  in  the  lower  grades,  where  Government  salaries 
compare  favorably  with  those  on  the  outside,  the  long 
lapse  between  the  giving  of  an  examination  and  the 
making  up  of  a  list  of  eligibles — a  lapse  often  of  6 
months  to  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  even  longer — means 
that  the  more  desirable  candidates  have  already  ac- 
cepted industrial  positions  by  the  time  Government  ap- 
pointments may  be  offered  them.    Since  1929  the  prob- 


lem has  been  intensified  bj-  general  unemplo}'ment 
which  has  led  unusual  numbers  to  take  civil  service  ex- 
aminations, many  of  them  the  less  competent  who  were 
first  released  wlien  industrial  staffs  were  cut  down.  As 
expressed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines : 

Present  eligible  lists  are  made  up  largely  of  applicants  that 
are  below  the  average  qualifications  desired  for  Bureau  of 
Mines  work.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  staff  is  inadequate 
to  handle  the  increased  needs  of  the  Government  and  conse- 
quently they  are  unable  to  give  new  examinations  and  discard 
the  old  "picked  over"  lists  of  eligibles.  Too  commonly  the  eli- 
gibles available  on  a  civil  service  register  are  the  residuum  of 
an  examination  given  years  previously;  *  *  •  in  the  mean- 
time a  steady  stream  of  desirable  competent  men  seeking  work 
but  who  are  not  on  a  civil  service  register  and  are  unable  to  get 
on  because  no  examinations  have  been  called,  leads  any  bureau 
to  seek  its  new  employees  through  transfer  or  promotion  from 
other  bureaus  where  competence  and  desirability  are  already 
demonstrated.  Examinations  for  civil  service  are  held  only  in- 
frequently and  do  not  always  attract  a  representative  list  of 
technical  men  of  the  higher  characteristics  with  respect  to  in- 
telligence. A  portion  of  this  difficulty  can  be  remedied  by  a 
better  distribution  of  information  about  civil  service  and  more 
frequent  examinations,  properly  advertised. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  under  the  civil  service 
recruitment  system  is  most  in  evidence  in  those  agen- 
cies in  which  administrative  functions  are  indistin- 
guishable from  scientific  functions.  To  some  extent 
this  is  true  in  such  regulatory  agencies  as  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  but  the  best  example  is  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  Office  depends  on  its  ability  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory personal  relationships  with  those  who  are  con- 
ducting research  in  Washington  and  in  the  field — that 
is  to  say,  on  a  factor  of  personality  which  is  not  dis- 
coverable by  competitive  examination. 

Suggested  improvements  in  the  recruitment  pro- 
cedure all  tend  in  the  direction  of  greater  latitude  in 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  appointing  agency;  and 
there  is  general  agreement  that  higher  salaries  should 
be  paid  in  the  more  advanced  positions.  An  important 
drawback  in  connection  with  the  latter  proposition  is 
the  popular  attitude  that  public  employees  are  unpro- 
ductive tax-consumers,  to  be  tolerated  but  not  en- 
couraged. It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  are  lower  for 
similar  classifications  than  those  paid  by  New  York 
City.  Some  advantages  might  also  be  gained  by  filling 
a  larger  number  of  positions  in  the  higher  grades  by 
original  appointment  rather  than  by  promotion  within 
the  given  agency,  though  the  same  result  might  be 
achieved  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  consulting  specialists 
on  personal  service  contracts. 

Classification  of  Personnel 

Although  some  improvements  have  been  made,  classi- 
fication of  scientific  personnel  still  follows  too  closely 
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the  mechanical  parallelism  in  effect  for  administrative 
purposes.  Bureaus  are  made  up  of  numerous  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  with  a  single  head  for  each 
unit  or  section.  The  section  leader  has  a  higher  classi- 
fication and  receives  a  higher  salary  than  others  in  the 
same  unit,  and  his  duties  are  largely  administrative. 
Thus  a  showing  of  administrative  responsibility  has 
come  to  be  required  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  ''there  is  a  great  temptation  to  leave  research  for 
the  more  remunerative  executive  positions." 

The  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  classifying  posi- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  and  the  standard  of  performance  in  the  doing, 
rather  tlian  in  terms  of  the  number  of  subordinates 
over  whom  authority  is  exercised.  Such  a  solution 
would  often  mean  that  a  research  specialist  might  hold 
a  higher  position  and  receive  a  higher  salary  than  his 
immediate  administrative  superior ;  but  this  should  not 
be  a  serious  objection.  The  system  must  also  provide 
foi-  promotion  in  grade  and  salary  whenever  these  are 
clearly  deserved,  without  long  enforced  delays  until 
a  "vacancy"  occurs. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  classification  system  now  in 
force  is  evidenced  by  the  turnover  of  scientific  men 
in  the  more  advanced  positions.  Again  this  is  pri- 
marily true  in  fields  in  which  industry  competes,  but 
that  includes  many  Government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  the  Reclamation  Service. 
The  latter  Bureau  states  the  case  conservatively : 

Opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  Bureau's  research  divi- 
sions are  relatively  infrequent.  Consequently  the  younger 
engineers  often  resign  to  accept  employment  with  nongovern- 
mental agencies  who  are  able  to  pay  higher  salaries. 

It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  Government  salaries 
are  too  low.  Only  those  for  professional  and  scientific 
work  are  being  considered  here,  and  adequacy  can  be 
judged  in  any  event  only  in  comparative  terms.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  entrance  salaries  and  top  salaries 
in  Government  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  universi- 
ties for  comparable  positions  with  the  intermediate 
salary  range  less  satisfactory.  Industrial  salaries,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
Government  except  in  the  lowest  professional  grades, 
and  this  disparity  tends  to  make  certain  Federal  bu- 
reaus, through  no  will  of  their  own,  into  training 
schools  for  industry.  Interchange  of  personnel  be- 
tween Government  and  industrial  or  academic  estab- 
lishments may  be  mutually  advantageous,  but  only  if 
it  works  both  ways,  and  if  it  does  not  take  place  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  disrupt  the  scientific  program  of 
either  agency. 

Opportunities  for  promotion,  and  even  salary  scales 
for  comparable  work,  vary  between  agencies,  which 


adds  another  factor  to  the  personnel  problem.  Thus 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries — 

not  only  competes  with  and  loses  valuable  employees  to  the 
industry,  but  it  must  meet  the  competition  of  other  Govern- 
ment agen(;ios.  Th(!re  are  several  recent  examples  where 
highly  trained  personnel  of  this  Bureau  have  transferred  to 
other  Government  agencies  at  two  professional  grades  higher 
in  salary  than  their  positions  in  this  Bureau.  In  some  cases 
this  transfer  did  not  involve  more  responsible  duties  or  require 
more  ability. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  loss  of  personnel  to 
other  agencies,  public  and  private,  is  "entirely  too 
rapid  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Bureau's  work." 

Permanence  of  Tenure 

The  same  permanence  of  tenure  which  undoubtedly 
attracts  to  the  Government  service  a  certain  mjmber  of 
high-caliber  scientific  men  also  attracts,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  a  type  whose  ability  is  below  the  average. 
Through  failure  to  keep  the  registers  active,  a  certain 
number  of  these  are  appointed,  and  many  of  them  man- 
age to  survive  the  probationary  period.  They  are  then 
virtually  irremovable  in  practice.  Though  the  civil 
service  rules  permit  discharge  for  cause,  little  use  is 
made  of  the  privilege,  partly  because  of  inertia  and 
partly  because  the  appeal  in  such  cases  is  too  often 
through  the  familiar  channel  of  the  spoils  system.  A 
private  establisliment  would  be  free  to  weed  out  the 
mediocre,  but  under  the  civil  service  such  a  course  is 
slow  and  difficult. 

The  security  offered  to  the  civil  service  employee  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  de- 
sirable features  of  the  Federal  service,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  safeguarded  or  it  will  become,  as  to  some 
extent  it  has  already  become,  a  means  of  perpetuating 
incompetence  instead  of  attracting  ability.  Both  more 
careful  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment  and  a 
longer  and  more  closely  supervised  probationary  period 
are  indicated. 

The  Public  Health  Service  now  uses  a  commissioned 
personnel  as  well  as  employees  from  civil  service  lists, 
and  has  maintained  high  standards  among  the  former 
by  requiring  examinations  for  promotions,  with  the 
alternative  in  the  lower  grades  of  separation  from  the 
service.  The  mixture  of  commissioned  and  civil  sei^v- 
ice  employees  in  the  same  agency,  however,  does  not 
always  work  out  satisfactorily.  The  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair  of  the  Navy,  for  example,  relies 
on  commissioned  officers  to  direct  its  laboratories,  but 
the  number  of  officer  specialists  is  limited  and  rotation 
of  duties  makes  them  often  unavailable  because  of  pres- 
sure of  other  work.  ''Thus  the  effects  of  this  shortage 
of  specialized  officer  personnel  for  research  work  are 
most  keenly  felt  when  shipbuilding  work  is  most  active, 
i.  e.,  when  the  answers  to  research  problems  are  most 
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urgently  needed."  The  Bureau  of  Engineering  has 
mitigated  this  difficulty  by  designating  capable  officers 
for  engineering  duty  only.  Another  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  exemplified  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
where  the  liigher  rank  personnel  hold  naval  commis- 
sions. The  commissioned  personnel  not  only  receive 
higher  retirement  pay,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  de- 
velop a  social  caste  system  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  agency. 

Quality  of  Personnel 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  judge  the  quality  of  Gov- 
ernment scientific  personnel  in  comparison  to  that  of 
research  w  orkers  in  other  agencies  because  of  the  differ- 
ing emphasis  with  respect  to  which  the  work  is  carried 
on.  The  concern  of  Government  with  the  natural  sci- 
ences is  not  primarily  with  the  advancement  of  science 
as  such  but  lies  rather  in  practical  applications — in  put- 
ting science  to  work  for  the  public  welfare.  Some  com- 
parison with  industrial  laboratories,  which  are  simi- 
larly concerned  with  applied  science,  may  be  possible ; 
but  the  icsearch  foundations,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent,  the  universities,  are  concerned  with  science  for 
the  sake  of  science. 

Judged  by  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  by  the  starred  lists  m  Men  of  Science,  there 
are  propoitionately  fewer  outstanding  scientists  in  Gov- 
ernment work  than  in  university  research.^  In  part 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  recruitment  system, 
and  in  part  it  may  be  traced  to  the  present  classifica- 
tion procedure,  whereby  a  man  who  has  attained  the  ex- 
perience and  shown  the  ability  which  would  lead  to  such 
recognition  has  long  since  been  "promoted"  to  admin- 
istrative duties  and  is  no  longer  active  in  research.  The 
faDure  of  the  Academy  to  elect  and  of  Men  of  Science 
to  star  any  extensive  number  of  Government  scientists 
may  also  to  some  extent  reflect  an  unrealistic  scale  of 
values,  in  terms  of  which  the  development  of  a  disease- 
resistant  strain  of  corn  or  a  cheap  and  effective  gas 
mask  are  less  significant  contributions  to  science  than 
the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  or  the-  smashing  of  an 
atom. 

Training  of  Personnel 

Where  specialized  fields  of  research  are  -pursued,  it 
must  he  made  possible  to  secure  special  training  for  the 
more  promising  employees. — Research  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  must  depend  on  the  col- 
leges and  universities  for  training  before  appointment 
those  who  make  up  their  scientific  staffs.  No  such  insti- 
tution, however,  is  able  to  give  more  than  a  grounding 
in  more  or  less  generalized  scientific  fields,  while  the 

•See  taWps  In  appendix  to  Section  6,  PP-  191-193. 


work  of  most  Government  agencies,  like  that  of  indus- 
try, is  highly  specialized  and  often  cuts  across  the  lines 
dividing  one  science  from  another.  The  more  highly 
specialized  the  work  is,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
recruit  personnel  already  adequately  trained,  and  the 
more  essential  is  it  to  provide  some  form  of  in-service 
training  if  high  standards  are  to  be  maintained. 

Training  on  the  Job 

In  most  of  the  scientific  agencies  an  informal  train- 
ing program  is  carried  out  by  assigning  junior  staff 
members  to  work  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
those  more  experienced  in  the  problems  facing  the 
agency.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  example,  gives 
thorough  instruction  to  new  recruits,  and  the  first 
years  in  the  Bureau  are  considered  "as  a  libei-al  train- 
ing course  in  technical  and  scientific  i^rocedure  and 
writing."  The  Geological  Survey,  and  many  other 
bureaus,  follow  a  similar  practice. 

In  other  cases,  formal  classes  are  organized  within 
the  agency,  with  the  various  specialists  on  the  staff 
serving  as  instructors.  After-hours  courses  of  gradu- 
ate status  have  been  given  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  25  years,  and  similar  courses  are  given  by  numerous 
other  bureaus.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
found  that  "young  engineers  entering  the  service  from 
college  through  competitive  examinations  are  not  suf- 
ficiently familiar  Mnth  the  specialized  work  of  the 
Bureau  until  they  have  had  considerable  training"; 
and  a  selected  number  of  employees  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  spend  their  full  time  for  2  or  3  months  in  the 
"study  of  teclinical  procedures  for  air  mass  and  frontal 
analyses  of  sj'uoptic  maps,  kinematic  and  thermody- 
namic analyses  of  maps  and  aerological  data,  and  prac- 
tical applications  to  weather  forecasting."  These 
classes  are  supplemented  by  practice  forecasting,  daily 
map  conferences,  and  monthly  meetings  of  the  technical 
staff. 

Present  Practice  Inadequate 

Extensive  as  its  in-service  training  program  is,  how- 
ever, the  Weather  Bureau  offers  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  inadequacy  of  such  methods  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  a  rapidly  changing  science.  Technologi- 
cal developments  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  field  of 
meteorology  have  rendered  obsolete  much  of  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  a  majority  of  AVeather  Bureau 
scientific  pei-sonnel;  and  it  remains  legally  impossible 
to  send  these  men  for  special  courses  to  any  of  the  two 
or  three  universities  now  giving  graduate  instruction 
in  air  mass  analysis.  Neither  is  it  possible,  under  pres- 
ent civil  service  procedures,  to  i-ecruit  in  competition 
with  the  air  lines  younger  men  already  trained  in  the 
new  methods.     The  technique  of  weather  forecasting, 
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and  in  consequence  the  value  of  the  weather  service, 
could  be  greatly  improved  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  by  permitting  the  detail  of  Bureau  scientists  to 
universities  for  special  training. 

The  basis  of  the  prohibition  on  sending  Government 
scientists  to  educational  institutions  for  special  study 
is  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  rendered  July 
9,  1926,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.^  The  reasoning  is  that  the  practice  in 
question  is  specifically  authorized  by  statute  in  the  case 
of  Army  officers  and  enlisted  men  *  and  must  there- 
fore be  similarly  authorized  by  statute  before  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government  may  make  use  of  it,  how- 
ever beneficial  it  may  be.  The  decision  provides  a 
loophole  in  that  the  granting  of  leave  of  absence  for 
educational  purposes  is  left  to  "administrative  discre- 
tion subject  to  statutory  limitations";  but  the  lack  of 
approjjriation  for  the  purpose  serves  as  a  sufficiently 
real  limitation. 

Efforts  to  Solve  the  Problem 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  tried  to  mitigate 
the  force  of  this  decision  by  setting  up  its  own  grad- 
uate school  in  which  courses  are  taught  after  hours  by 
specialists  from  the  research  bureaus,  but  this  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  intensive  training  under  authori- 
ties in  paiticular  fields  which  is  possible  at  the  uni- 
versities. To  a  limited  extent,  also,  individual  bureaus 
with  complex  requirements,  such  as  Plant  Industry 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  have  secured  special 
training  for  staff  members  at  the  land-grant  colleges 
where  cooperative  projects  are  under  way,  but  this 
method  is  likewise  of  limited  application.  The  Biolog- 
ical Survey  is  solving  its  jjarticular  training  problem 
by  establishing  cooperative  wildlife  research  units  at 
various  land-grant  colleges  and  taking  steps  to  en- 
courage conservation  education  at  other  universities, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a  future  staff  of  suit- 
ably trained  workers. 

Policies  differ  mai'kedly  in  the  matter  of  encouraging 
employees  to  take  courses  after  hours  in  local  institu- 
tions; but  there  would  no  doubt  be  more  emphasis  on 

•  The  official  summary  of  the  decision  reads  as  follows  : 

As  there  is  no  statutory  authority  to  detail  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  educational  institutions  for  courses  of  instruction 
as  iiart  of  their  official  duties,  the  employees  are  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  time  spent  during  regular  office  hours  in  attendance 
at  educational  institutions  whetlier  or  not  the  employees  are  required 
to  worlv  compensatory  time  after  regular  office  hours. 

The  establishing  of  part-time  positions  in  the  Government  service  to 
perform  services  the  nature  of  which  requires  the  whole  time  of  other 
employees,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  such  part-time  employees  to 
attend  educational  institutions,  is  not  authorized. 

The  granting  of  leave  of  absence  with  or  without  pay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  at- 
tend educational  institutions  for  courses  of  instruction  is  a  matter 
within  the  administrative  discretion  subject  to  statutory  limitations. 
(6  Comptroller  General  15.) 

'  United  States  Code,  title  10,  paragraph  535. 


tilis  type  of  training  if  better  facilities  were  available 
in  scientific  fields. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  with  respect  to 
personnel,  are  in  a  definitely  superior  position  to  that 
of  other  governmental  agencies  in  that  each  maintains 
its  own  school  of  collegiate  rank.  The  officer  person- 
nel, which  directs  all  the  research  activities  of  both 
services,  is  recruited  before  rather  than  after  college 
training  and  is  instructed  at  Government  expense  in 
the  special  fields  required.  JVIilitary  training  is,  of 
course,  paramount  at  both  academies;  but  those  grad- 
uates who  show  most  aptitude  for  scientific  work  may 
be  given  advanced  training,  either  at  civilian  universi- 
ties or  at  numerous  special  service  schools  such  as  the 
Army  Industrial  College  or  the  Naval  Medical  School. 

Even  with  these  advantages,  however,  the  research 
units  of  both  services  have  found  it  necessary  to  give 
special  training  to  civilian  employees,  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  detail  to  educational  institutions.  The  case 
is  summarized  by  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
Army : 

The  salary  scale  of  the  Government  is  frequently  not  suffi- 
cient to  attract  men  already  developed  or  to  hold  them  if 
specially  qualified  and  recognized  by  industry  as  preeminent 
in  their  field.  It  is  therefore  generally  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment to  employ  qualified  young  men  and  to  train  them  on 
the  job. 

No  general  solution  for  the  problem  of  specialized 
training  seems  to  be  necessary.  The  scientific  bureaus 
can  solve  it  for  themselves  if  they  are  given  authority 
to  do  so.'  Several  of  the  numerous  suggestions  made, 
however,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  An  effective 
arrangement  is  understood  to  be  in  use  in  Canada, 
under  which  the  Canadian  Eeseai'ch  Council  sponsors 
the  assignment  of  staff  members  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  universities  for  special 
study.  An  apprenticeship  system  similar  to  that  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council  would  be  endorsed 
by  many  bureau  chiefs ;  and  a  system  of  federally  sup- 
ported graduate  fellowships  at  selected  universities 
might  also  serve  the  scientific  needs  of  Government. 

Publication  of  Research  Findings 

//  the  research  of  the  Federal  Govemrncnt  is  to  he  of 
maxhnu7n  value,  findings  must  he  prornptly  fubllshed 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  general  use. — Scientific 
research  is  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
utilitarian  ends.     It  is  therefore  patently  absurd  to 

^TMs  authority  appears,  at  least  in  some  measure,  to  have  been 
granted.  Section  8  of  Executive  Order  Number  7916,  dated  June  24, 
1938,  provides  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  "shall,  in  cooperation 
with  operating  departments  and  establishments,  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  public  and  private  institutions  of  learning,  establish  practical  train- 
ing courses  for  empioyet-s  in  the  departmental  and  Held  services  of  the 
classified  civil  service,  and  may  by  regulations  provide  credits  in  trans- 
fer and  promotion  examinations  for  satisfactory  completion  of  one  or 
more  of  such  training  courses." 
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spend  large  sums  for  research  without  providing  ade- 
quate sums  for  publishing  research  findings.  With 
the  exception  of  projects  of  secret  nature  bearing  on 
the  national  defense,  governmental  research  fails  to 
achieve  its  purpose  insofar  as  findings  are  unavailable 
to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  them. 

Printing  Funds  Inadequate 

Thuugli  the  volume  of  research  conducted  under 
Government  auspices  has  materially  increased  in  the 
last  twu  decades,  funds  for  printing  have  not  increased 
in  proportion,  and  in  some  cases  have  actually  been 
reduced  despite  rising  costs.  The  Division  of  Scien- 
tific Inquiry  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  for  example, 
reports  that: 

With  the  expansion  of  the  scientific  program  in  recent  years 
and  the  nddition  of  new  technical  personnel  has  come  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  Budget  for  printing  the  results  of  new  work  thus 
undertaken.  Many  researches,  therefore,  of  considerable  theo- 
retical and  practical  significance  are  completed  and  the  results 
are  buried  in  the  files  without  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
the  taxpayer's  money  was  spent. 

Put  more  concretely,  the  total  maximum  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Park  Service  for  all  printing  needs 
was  cut  3  years  ago  from  $50,000  to  $2G,000,  while  the 
administrative  load  was  increased.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  available  printing  fund  goes  into  forms  and  let- 
terheads, with  not  more  than  $2,500  left  for  printing 
research  findings.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  printing 
fund  was  similarly  cut  from  $75,000  in  1932  to  $33,000 
in  1937,  although  the  same  research  fimctions  are  being 
carried  on. 

As  long  as  publication  funds  remain  inadequate, 
masses  of  valuable  data  accumulate  for  which  there  is 
no  satisfactory  outlet.  Many  of  the  data  prepared  by 
the  Division  of  Geodesy  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, for  example,  "are  now  sent  out  m  photostat  form 
at  the  expense  of  the  applicant  or  in  letter  form  requir- 
ing considerable  time  for  typing.  If  these  data  were 
available  in  printed  form  they  would  be  used  by  thou- 
sands of  engineers  who  do  not  now  know  of  their  exist- 
ence." Publication  of  material  now  in  the  files  of  the 
Division  would  cost  about  $75,000  at  Government  Print- 
ing Office  prices.  The  annual  sum  available  for  print- 
ing, however,  is  approximately  $3,300. 

The  enormous  growth  of  scientific  functions  without 
provision  for  increasing  the  published  output  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  The  Experiment  Station  Record  is  issued 
monthly  for  the  purpose  of  making  generally  available 
brief  summaries  of  the  current  publications  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  contributions  of  workers  in  these  institutions  ap- 
pearing in  scientific  journals  and  other  channels,  and  a 


considerable  volume  of  other  literature  pertaining  to 
research  in  agricultural  science  or  otherwise  of  interest 
in  this  field.  The  teclmical  staff  of  the  office  reviews  ap- 
proximately 100,000  titles  annually,  abstracting  for  the 
Record  between  6,500  and  7,500  articles.  This  obviously 
inadequate  coverage  is  the  result  of  an  annual  space 
limit  of  1,800  pages  imposed  in  1911. 

At  that  time  the  aggregate  income  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  was  less  than  $4,000,0tX)  annually  and  their  scientific 
staffs  numbered  less  than  l,tiOO  workers.  In  1936  approxi- 
mately 3,800  members  of  the  staffs  were  engaged  in  research 
part-time  or  whole-time  and  the  aggregate  expenditures  totaled 
about  $16,000,000.  The  station  output  in  publication  has  been 
greatly  increased  both  through  stations'  series  and  through 
scientific  journals.  Other  research  agencies  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  including  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  have  shown  a  similar  increase  in  activity, 
and  such  subjects  as  agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology, 
agricultural  engineering,  genetics,  and  home  economics  have 
made  practically  their  entire  development  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Publication  Unnecessarily  Slow 

Even  where  X'easonably  adequate  appropriations  for 
publication  are  available,  the  printing  service  is  often 
much  too  slow  to  permit  the  release  of  timely  informa- 
tion through  Government  channels.  This  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  among  them  being  the 
over-crowded  conditions  in  the  present  Government 
Printing  Office  building  and  delays  in  the  departments 
in  checking,  verifying,  correcting,  and  returning  proofs 
to  the  Goveriunent  Printing  Office.  Lapses  of  as  much 
as  18  months  are  not  uncommon;  and  where  funds  are 
curtailed,  publication  of  manuscripts  may  be  held  up 
for  5  or  6  years,  if  indeed  they  reach  the  public  at  all. 
Even  those  agencies  which  issue  periodicals,  such  as 
the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research^  the  Journal  of 
Research  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
the  Reclamation  Era,  experience  delays  in  getting  re- 
search findings  before  the  public.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Experiment  Station  Record,  publication  facilities 
have  not  kept  pace  with  expanding  research  programs, 
and  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review,  they  have  been  materially  cut  down. 

A  part  of  the  delay  in  printing  is  no  doubt  attrib- 
utable to  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  accuracy. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  generrJ  public 
to  accept  implicitly  the  pronouncements  of  govern- 
mental agencies;  and  there  is  therefore  a  very  definite 
responsibility,  not  only  to  be  right,  but  to  be  sure  the 
findings  are  presented  without  possibility  of  misinter- 
pretation. Wliere  the  academic  scientist  may  submit 
a  paper  embodying  his  findings  to  two  or  three  of  his 
colleagues  before  publishing  it,  the  report  of  a  scientist 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  routed  for  criti- 
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cism  through  every  bureau  in  the  Department  before 
it  is  released.  Even  if  no  changes  whatever  are  made, 
the  process  is  time-consuming. 

Another  factor  wliich  may  interfere  with  prompt 
publication  of  scientific  findings  is  pressure  to  use 
printing  funds  for  popular  reports,  or  j'eports  having 
publicity  value. 

Publication  Through  Nongovernmental  Channels 

The  general  inadequacy  of  publication  funds  and  the 
delays  incident  to  Government  prmting  have  led  in 
many  cases  to  the  selection  of  second  choice  media  for 
the  publication  of  scientific  articles.  If  the  Govern- 
ment's scientific  output  is  less  impressive  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  it  is  perhaps  because  to  an  increasing 
extent  imi)ortant  findings  are  leleased  through  tech- 
nical societies  and  nongovernmental  scientific  journals. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  is  speaking  for 
governmental  research  agencies  generally  when  it  re- 
ports that  "most  of  the  technical  papers  prepared  in 
the  Bureau  appear  in  outside  publications." 

While  this  method  of  disseminating  research  findings 
is  certainly  superior  to  nonpublication,  and  in  some 
fields  may  be  the  best  means  of  presenting  scientific 
data,  it  has  certain  drawbacks  which  have  been  well 
summarized  by  the  technological  branch  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines : 

In  the  first  place  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  earmark 
these  publications  as  coming  from  the  Bureau,  which  seriously 
handicaps  Bureau  morale.  Further,  it  provides  none  or  insufli- 
cient  reprints  for  answering  inquiries  and  tinally  it  orients  the 
staff  toward  the  technical  societies  and  technical  editors  who 
take  the  place  of  the  supervisory  staff  in  passing  on  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  by  tlie  staff. 

Reproduction  of  research  materials  by  processes 
other  than  printing  may  be  used  in  some  cases  as  a 
partial  solution  of  the  publication  problem,  but  it  is 
a  solution  which  will  remain  of  limited  application 
until  a  legally  acceptable  definition  of  the  term  "print- 
ing" has  been  agreed  upon.*'  The  only  genuinely  satis- 
factory solution  lies  in  congressional  appropriations 
for  research  which  include  adequate  sums  for  printing 
research  findings.  It  is  hoped  that  congestion  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  will  be  relieved  by  com- 
pletion of  the  present  building  program,  probably 
early  in  1940. 

Coordination  Within  the  Government 

Coordination  between  Federal  research  agencies  is 
essential  in  the  interest  both  of  science  and  of  effi- 
ciency.— Coordination  between  research  agencies  serves 


•  In  this  connection  see  tlie  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  on  Methods 
of  Production  and  Distribution  of  Printed  and  Duplicated  Material, 
April  6,  1938. 


both  an  administrative  and  a  scientific  purpose.  The 
administrative  purpose  is  that  of  programming  re- 
search activities  to  avoid  duplication  and  to  carry  on 
service  functions  more  eifectively.  The  scientific  pur- 
pose is  to  allocate  research  functions  to  those  agencies 
best  equipped  to  prosecute  them,  to  keep  workers  in 
any  given  field  informed  of  the  activities  of  others  in 
the  same  field,  and  to  bring  to  bear  on  any  specific 
problem  the  resources  of  all  the  sciences  capable  of 
contributing  to  a  solution. 

Although  the  scientific  work  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  is  departmentalized  and  subdivided  among 
numerous  bureaus  and  offiices,  these  functional  divi- 
sions should  not,  and  in  the  main  do  not,  prevent  con- 
centration upon  a  single  problem  of  the  resources  of 
many  agencies.  As  the  functions  of  the  bureaus  have 
berome  specialized,  the  machinery  for  cooijeration  and 
collaboration  has  grown  up  to  a  point  of  high  oper- 
ating efficiency.  By  means  of  joint  committees  or  in- 
formal discussions,  agencies  dealing  with  similar  prob- 
lems avoid  duplication  and  make  more  effective  use  of 
facilities  and  accumulated  knowledge;  by  formal  con- 
tract, often  involving  transfer  of  funds,  specialized 
phases  of  a  more  general  research  problem  may  be 
investigated  by  one  agency  for  another;  and  by  loan 
or  exchange  of  personnel,  those  scientific  workers  who 
are  best  fitted  to  conduct  a  given  investigation  may  do 
so  under  the  auspices  of  some  bureau  other  than  their 
own. 

Interbureau  Committees 

The  interbureau  committee  or  less  formal  discussion 
of  program  between  bureau  chiefs  is  extensively  used 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  agencies  dealing  with  a  sim- 
ilar problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  different 
sciences  or  circumstances.  The  best  examples  are  the 
committees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which, 
imder  the  Director  of  Research,  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  as  a  whole;  and  the  inter- 
departmental committees  which  coordinate  the  scien- 
tific work  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  committee  organization  may  be  permanent  and 
formal,  like  that  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics;  it  may  take  the  form  of  standing  sub- 
committees within  a  single  department,  such  as  the 
interbureau  committees  for  land-use  coordination  and 
for  correlation  of  soils  research  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  or  it  maj'  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  division  of  the  field  to  be  covered,  through 
informal  discussion  among  responsible  officials.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  wheat  which  will  grow  under 
certain  specified  conditions  and  will  have  certain  de- 
sired properties.    The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
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is  concerned  with  processes  of  milling  the  wheat  so 
developed  and  with  determining  the  properties  of 
the  resulting  flour;  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics is  concerned  with  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
baked  goods  made  from  the  flour.  Broadly  consid- 
ered, the  whole  process  is  one  experiment,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  Bureau  is  determined  in  advance 
by  informal  discussion  so  that  it  may  go  on  as  sev- 
eral different  experiments  without  overlapping  or 
omitting  any  step. 

As  between  departments,  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
both  concerned  with  such  items  as  gun  forgings  and 
smokeless  powder,  and  secure  uniformity  by  the  use 
of  joint  specification  boards.  Examples  of  standing 
committees  for  interdepartmental  or  interbureau  co- 
operation are  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  on  which  War  and  Navy  medical  serv- 
ices, the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  profes- 
sion at  large  are  represented;  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Health  and  Welfare;  and  the  Federal 
Board  of  Surveys  and  Maps. 

More  informal  arrangements  exist  between  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  and  various  other  agencies  interested  in 
tabulation  of  statistical  data,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Forest  Service. 

Contractual  Arrangements 

Where  some  phase  of  a  more  extended  research 
project  requires  the  use  of  equipment  or  the  applica- 
tion of  specialized  knowledge  not  readily  available  to 
the  agency  undertaking  the  project,  a  contractual 
arrangement  is  frequently  entered  into  with  some  other 
better  equipped  agency.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  example,  is  done 
under  contract  for  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce,  the  air  services 
of  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  receives 
funds  from  the  Post  Office  Department  and  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  making  various  scien- 
tific tests ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has 
from  time  to  time  received  funds  under  contract  from 
the  State  Department  for  investigating  damage  to 
agricultural  lands  in  Washington  from  smelter  fumes 
originating  in  British  Columbia. 

Contracts  of  this  type  may  cover  only  a  single  item, 
or  may  applj^  to  a  fairly  broad  field.  A  specific  sum 
may  be  allocated  for  the  purpose,  or  the  agreement 
may  simply  call  for  reimbursement  for  actual  expenses 
incurred. 

The  allotment  of  funds  under  contract  has  been 
much  extended  in  recent  years  through  disbursement 
of  emergency  fimds  in  this  way  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 


Loan  of  Personnel 

A  third  method  of  cooperation  between  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  loan  or  temporary 
transfer  of  research  personnel  betA\een  bureaus,  or  the 
more  or  less  permanent  assignment  of  employees  of  one 
bureau  to  work  in  the  laboratories  of  another.  The 
basis  of  the  arrangement  in  the  case  of  actual  transfer 
may  be  purely  informal,  or  it  may,  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  involve  reimbursement  of  salary.'  The  pur- 
pose may  be  to  make  expert  knowledge  available  to 
the  borrowing  agency  for  the  duration  of  a  specific 
investigation,  or  it  may  be  to  make  certain  specialized 
equipment  or  facilities  available  to  an  agency  which 
is  already  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill. 

An  example  of  the  means  frequently  employed  in 
making  a  joint  attack  on  problems  of  common  interest 
between  two  bureaus  is  given  by  the  Forest  Service: 

Constant  and  widespread  cooperation  is  maintained  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  main- 
tains offices  of  forest  pathology  at  four  of  the  regional  exiieri- 
ment  stations  and  also  has  a  group  of  pathologists  working  at 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  on  problems  of  decay  of  forest 
products.  Forest  entomologists  are  working  in  direct  coopera- 
tion with  seven  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  Biological 
Survey  has  wildlife  specialists  at  four  stations.  The  problems 
on  which  representatives  of  these  agencies  are  engaged  are 
decided  upon  in  consultation  with  the  experiment  station 
director,  and  priority  is  given  to  study  of  pathological,  entomo- 
logical, or  biological  phases  of  projects  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  forestry  staff. 

In  most  instances  representatives  of  these  bureaus  share 
headquarters  space  and  are  supplied  with  a  limited  amount  of 
clerical  help  by  the  Forest  Service.  They  are  encouraged  to 
make  as  much  use  of  the  experimental  forests  and  ranges  as 
is  consistent  with  the  character  of  their  work.  They  are, 
however,  administratively  independent  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, reporting  direct  to  their  respective  divisions  in  Wash- 
ington. In  the  northeastern  region  the  number  and  variety 
of  pathological  and  entomological  problems  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  independent  offices  by  the  two  bureaus  con- 
cerned, each  occupying  a  separate  building  through  cooperation 
with  Tale  University.  The  Office  of  Forest  Pathology  has  a 
staff  of  six  people,  and  the  Forest  Insect  Laboratory  has  eight 
men  on  the  technical  staff  and  one  clerk. 

Coordination  Requires  Understanding 

Coordination  at  those  points  where  the  activities  of 
the  various  agencies  converge  depends  as  much  on  a 
mutual  understanding  by  bureau  officials  and  person- 
nel of  each  other's  functions,  however,  as  it  does  upon 
formal  administrative  machinery.  The  instruments  of 
coordination  exist  in  adequate  variety,  and  failure  to 
make  use  of  them  is  largely  inadvertent.  The  Forest 
Service,  for  example,  recently  made  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  range  grasses,  catalogued  them,  and  threw 


'  See  James   Fesler,   The  Loan  of  Expert  Personnel  Among  Federal 
Agencies,  National  Resources  Committee,  1935. 
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them  away,  without  thinking  of  the  possibility  of 
analyzing  them  for  nutritive  properties  until  a  similar 
study  for  nutrition  purposes  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  In  another  instance,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  each  undertook  research  on  a  substantially 
identical  problem  with  reference  to  certain  properties 
of  leather,  but  divided  the  field  amicably  when  they 
became  aware  of  each  other's  intei-est  in  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  uniform 
projects  system,  has  done  much  to  eliminate  inadvert- 
ent duplication  among  its  own  bureaus  by  keeping  a 
detailed  and  accurate  record  of  all  work  in  progress. 
Wlaile  other  agencies  may  consult  these  records  to  find 
out  what  research  is  being  cai-ried  on  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  there  is  no  equally  convenient  way  of  find- 
ing out  wliat  other  departments  are  doing  in  research 
short  of  consulting  individual  bureaus  and  probably 
also  their  subdivisions. 

A  central  record  of  all  Federal  research  on  the  pat- 
tern of  that  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  well  be  considered  as  a  means  of  enabling  any 
agency  before  it  undertakes  a  new  project  to  learn 
what  is  being  done  by  others  in  the  same  field.  Such 
a  record  might  be  reduced  to  card  index  form  and 
widely  distributed  among  universities  and  other  non- 
governmental research  agencies  in  addition  to  being 
made  available  to  all  Government  bureaus. 

Some  form  of  service  club  for  professional  and 
scientific  workers  on  the  order  of  the  familiar  faculty 
clubs  of  our  universities  might  also  serve  to  bring 
about,  through  closer  contact,  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other's  problems  on  the  part  of  Governmental 
personnel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  interbureau  jealousies  of  one 
sort  or  another  also  operate  to  inhibit  coordination  and 
lead  to  some  measure  of  duplication.  This  is  probably 
unavoidable,  however,  as  long  as  it  remains  legally  im- 
possible or  administratively  inexpedient  to  combine 
similar  functions  carried  on  by  more  than  one  agency. 

Administration  of  Research 

Adminutratlve  techniques  employed  hy  the  scientif/; 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  coTulitioning  factors 
in  the  success  of  their  research  programs. — Govern- 
ment research  is  esseaitially  a  group  product.  It  is 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  with  many  individuals 
working  toward  the  same  ends  in  each  field  and  on  each 
project.  The  organization  of  these  workers  so  as  to 
achieve  maximum  returns  with  as  little  friction  and 
overlapping  as  possible  is  an  administrative  problem, 
on  the  solution  of  which  depends  much  of  the  effective- 
ness of  governmental  efforts  in  scientific  as  well  as  in 
other  fields. 


The  various  executive  departments  having  scientific 
functions  have  approached  the  administrative  prob- 
lem each  in  its  own  way,  and  in  moi'e  circumscribed 
fields,  the  bureaus  and  divisions  of  these  departments 
have  worked  out  their  own  forms  of  oi-ganization 
within  the  departmental  pattern. 

Navy  Department 

The  closely  knit,  highly  centralized  form  of  organi- 
zation is  typified  by  the  Navy  DeiDartment.  All  of  its 
activities  are  jjointed  towai'd  the  single  end  of  national 
defense,  and  the  action  and  research  functions  are  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  in  the  same  bureaus.  The  re- 
search program  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
service  with  respect  to  materials,  equipment,  or  design, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  coordinated  through  the  reg- 
ular line  organization.  A  liaison  committee  on  naval 
research,  including  representatives  from  each  bureau, 
meets  about  once  in  three  months  or  on  call,  to  con- 
sider research  problems  on  which  individual  bureaus 
wish  assistance;  and  if  suitable  aid  cannot  be  found 
in  the  Department,  the  problem  is  referred  to  the  Naval 
Research  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Administrators  are  naval  officers  selected  for  their 
qualifications  in  specific  fields,  but  with  broad  training 
and  general  experience  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  as  a  whole. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  of  organization,  unique  among  the  execu- 
tive departments  in  that  scientific  research  rather  than 
administration  or  regulation  is  its  original  and  pri- 
mary function.  A  director  of  research  for  the  Depart- 
ment coordinates  the  program  as  a  whole,  and  the 
research  functions  of  the  bureaus  are  kept  as  distinct 
as  possible  from  their  other  duties. 

Within  broad  or  restricted  statutory  limits  fixed  by 
organic  laws  and  appropriation  acts  relating  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  individual  bureaus,  the  research 
program  is  administratively  determined  by  the  Secre^ 
tary  and  the  bureau  chiefs.  The  Secretary,  by  virtue 
of  his  Cabinet  office,  is  in  position  to  interpret  public 
policy  as  it  may  reflect  upon  agricultural  research, 
while  the  heads  of  the  scientific  bureaus  are  directly  in 
contact  with  and  are  presiuned  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  particular  fields  of  activity.  In  practice,  each 
bureau  makes  up  its  own  program,  subject  to  approval 
bj'  the  Secretary. 

The  need  for  work  on  any  particular  research  prob- 
lem is  considered  by  a  bureau  in  the  light  of  its  ex- 
pected practical  value  to  agriculture  or  its  fundamental 
nature  with  regard  to  other  research  problems,  its 
comparative  urgency,  the  progress  already  made  to- 
ward a  solution,  and  the  activities  of  research  workers 
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outside  of  the  bureau  on  the  same  or  a  related  problem. 
The  probable  returns  from  the  research  are  weighed 
against  the  estimated  cost. 

Inauguration  of  work  on  a  new  research  problem 
may  result  from  a  special  act  of  Congress  directing  that 
such  work  be  done  and  providing  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose or  from  a  specific  order  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri  • 
culture.  New  investigations  may  be  stimulated  also  by 
the  request  of  another  Government  agency  or  of  an 
association  of  producers  or  consumers  of  agricultural 
products,  by  the  suggestion  of  some  scientist  within 
the  bureau,  or  by  letters  from  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals requesting  unavailable  infonnation  on  a  par- 
ticular subject. 

The  usual  procedure  in  formulating  a  research  proj- 
ect is  for  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  call  into  conference 
the  chiefs  of  divisions  directly  and  indirectly  concerned 
in  the  proposed  research,  other  administrative  officials 
of  the  bureau,  and  representatives  of  such  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups  as  may  be  interested.  The  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  phases  first  needing  attention,  possible 
methods  of  attack,  and  the  feasibility  of  undertaking 
the  work  are  discussed;  and  if  the  proposed  research 
is  cooperative  in  nature,  the  conditions  of  cooperation 
are  agreed  upon.  Before  work  is  actually  started,  this 
agreement  is  usually  confirmed  by  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding or  formal  agreements  or  contracts.  If  the 
proposed  research  is  approved  by  the  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau, it  is  formulated  as  a  project  with  statements  as 
to  historical  background,  objectives,  procedure,  and 
estimated  cost.  This  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment's office  of  budget  and  finance,  and  ultimately  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  legal  authority  for 
the  work  does  not  exist  already,  or  if  additional  funds 
will  be  required,  the  proposed  research  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  must  await 
Congressional  appropriation.  If  there  is  legal  author- 
ity and  funds  are  available  for  the  work,  the  project 
may  be  started  immediately  after  approval  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  execution  of  a  research  project,  or  of  one  bu- 
reau's part  in  a  cooperative  project,  is  usually  made 
the  responsibility  of  a  single  division  of  a  bureau,  al- 
though other  divisions  may  assist  in  some  phases  of 
the  work.  The  operating  unit  is  a  work  i:)roject,  wliich 
is  usually  broken  down  into  research  line  projects,  each 
of  which  covers  a  particular  phase  of  the  work  and  is 
designed  to  be  completed  within  a  limited  time.  As 
research  line  projects  are  completed,  new  research  line 
projects  are  started,  after  apj^roval  by  the  bui-eau  chief. 
Incidental  investigations  requiring  more  than  two 
weeks  for  completion  may  not  be  undertaken  without 
first  having  them  approved  as  research  line  projects 
by  the  bureau  chief.     The  direct  leaders  of  research 


line  projects  or  work  projects  may  work  indejjend- 
ently  or  with  the  assistance  of  other  scientists,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  division  chiefs.  The  latter  are 
required  to  make  quarterly  and  annual  reports  to  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  on  the  progress  of  the  work,  to 
account  for  the  money  expended  and  obligated,  and 
to  submit  estimates  of  the  funds  required  for  continua- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  administrative  arrangements  within  the  vari- 
ous bureaus  differ.  Some,  like  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  conduct  research  largelj' 
through  regional  field  laboratories;  while  others,  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  rely  more  largely  on  the  state  ex- 
periment stations  for  field  studies  and  have  their  major 
laboratories  in  and  near  Washington.  The  function  of 
the  bureau  chief,  however,  is  essentially  the  same  in 
each  case,  so  that  the  analysis  offered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  may  serve  for  all. 

In  effect,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  carries  the  responsibility 
for  activities  in  the  field  of  investigation  allocated  to  his  bu- 
reau. He  stands  between  the  investigators,  with  their  sugges- 
tions for  problems,  methods  of  attack,  or  requests  for  financial 
allotments,  and  the  demands  for  researches  on  the  part  of  tlie 
interested  public  or  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  presents  the  needs  of  the  bureau  to  the  appropriat- 
ing agencies.  Through  his  administrative  personnel  he  re- 
duces as  much  as  passible  the  routine  of  personnel  matters,  and 
the  necessary  accounting  that  must  surround  the  handling 
of  public  money  and  property.  In  these  matters  he  generally 
depends  upon  his  division  chiefs  or  section  heads  for  recom- 
mendations so  that  they  carry  the  immediate  responsibility. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  of  most  scientific  agencies  of  the  Government,  that 
those  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  re- 
search are  themselves  scientists.  Insofar  as  adminis- 
trative ability  as  well  as  scientific  achievement  is  a 
factor  in  the  choice  of  bureau  heads,  the  arrangement 
has  much  to  commend  it,  and  as  it  usually  works  out 
in  the  particular  department  here  being  considered,  it 
is  generally  successful.  The  reason,  however,  lies  less 
in  the  scientific  qualifications  of  the  administrator  than 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  with  some  exceptions  risen  to 
his  executive  position  from  the  lower  ranlis  in  the  same 
bureau,  and  has  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
governmental  procedure  in  the  process. 

Because  he  is  responsible  for  the  scientific  program 
of  his  bureau,  the  bureau  chief  must  have  wide  knowl- 
edge of  its  field  of  operations;  but  he  must  also  justify 
its  program  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  finally  to  Congress.  He  must,  therefore, 
possess  not  only  technical  qualifications,  but  also  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  salesman.  Wlien  he  appears  before 
Congressional  committees  on  appropriations  he  must 
justify  his  program  not  in  terms  of  scientific  advance- 
ment but  on  the  basis  of  the  public  benefits  that  will 
result  from  it. 
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Procedural  Limitations 

Present  procedures  with  respect  to  authorizing  and 
financing  research  projects  tend  to  limit  rather  than 
to  promote  intelligent  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment^s  scieritific  prograin  as  a  whole. — Administrative 
procedures,  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  researcli  itself,  are  necessarily  affected  by 
the  fact  that  any  particular  bureau  is  only  a  small 
segment  of  a  very  large  governmental  organization. 
The  administrative  requirements  of  the  larger  organ- 
ization inevitably  operate  to  curtail  the  autonomy  of 
any  single  division,  which  must  conform  to  general 
rules  with  resjject  to  purchasing,  travel,  and  a  variety 
of  other  items.  Though  such  regulations  may  in  some 
degree  hamper  the  conduct  of  a  research  ]Drogram, 
they  are  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  bureauc- 
racies exist.  They  differ  only  in  degree  from  restric- 
tions impi^sed  by  any  large  organization  upon  the 
freedom  of  its  component  parts. 

Restrictions  on  Funds 

The  general  type  of  restriction  imposed  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  few  random  examples.  The  1938  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  limited  purchase  of 
scientific  books  and  periodicals  to  $3,000,  or  "about  one- 
half  of  what  might  be  considered  a  reasonable  sum  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  tecluiical  workers  and  their 
geogiajjliical  distribution."  Technical  books  and  peri- 
odicals are  essential  tools  of  modern  research,  and  the 
proportion  of  funds  spent  for  their  purchase  might 
well  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  agency. 
The  Interior  Department,  of  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
i.s  a  part,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  practice  in  thi.s 
respect. 

In  a  slightly  different  field,  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine  reports  that  Government 
purchasing  procedure — 

occasionally  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  the  particular  type 
of  equipment  desired  on  a  certain  project,  and,  although  it  may 
be  possible  to  prepare  specifications  which  result  in  the  needs 
of  the  worli  being  adequately  met,  there  is  frequently  a  long 
delay  involved  which  reduces  the  eflSciency  of  the  research  work 
in  many  instances.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  anticipate 
needs  long  enough  in  advance  to  provide  sufficient  time  to  meet 
all  the  fiscal  requirements  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
materials  without  seriously  hampering  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work.  Although  there  can  be  no  questioning  of  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  involved  in  awarding  Government  business  to 
the  lowest  bidder  meeting  specifications,  a  great  delay  in  satis- 
fying the  numerous  requirements  surrounding  purchasing  is 
frequently  unavoidable  under  the  present  system  of  procurement. 

Similarly,  restrictions  on  travel  and  on  attendance  at 
conventions  and  scientific  meetings  have  been  fomid  by 
many  agencies  to  handicap  their  research  programs.  As 
explained  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines : 


Presentation  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  at  meetings 
of  technical  and  scientific  societies  and  at  trade  association  con- 
ventions is  essential  to  eflicient  operation  of  any  research  agency. 
It  is  among  the  most  effective  methods  of  placing  the  results  of 
the  investigations  in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  public  that 
is  competent  to  make  use  of  them  and  develop  thera  furtlier  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  general  public.  Attendance  of  technical  per- 
sonnel at  scientific  meetings  has  a  stimulating  effect  in  raising 
the  general  standard  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Discussing  the  same  problem,  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  suggests  that  necessary  flexibility  might  be 
achieved  "by  charging  of  travel,  including  attendance 
at  scientific  meetings,  to  the  appropriation  for  research 
and  development  with  corresponding  increase  in  that 
appropriation." 

A  rigid  limitation  on  funds  available  for  travel  is 
a  still  more  serious  handicap  for  agencies  like  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  where  the  extent  of  field  work 
depends  largely  on  requests  which  may  be  received  sub- 
sequent to  the  appropriation. 

Budgetary  Procedure 

The  present  process  of  appropriating  funds  for  re- 
search tends  to  force  consideration  of  the  program  of 
each  dejiartment,  and  in  many  cases  of  each  bureau,  in 
isolation  ratlier  than  as  a  part  of  an  over-all  scientific 
jjrogram  for  the  Government  as  a  whole.  The  needs 
for  the  fiscal  year  are  planned  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  scientific  bureaus  in  collaboration  with  their 
technical  staffs.  With  few  if  any  exceptions,  those 
who  make  up  the  research  programs  for  the  bureaus 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  proper  balance  between 
research  and  service  functions  and  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  anyone  else  to  appraise  the  needs  and  esti- 
mate the  costs  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  extent  to  which  these  research  programs  have 
received  a  sympathetic  hearing  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  in  the  past  depended  very  largely  on  the 
ability  of  the  individual  bureau  chief  to  convince  offi- 
cials who  were  more  concerned  with  economj^  than  with 
scientific  needs  that  his  particular  research  program 
was  necessary;  and  the  vigorous  complaint  of  one  bti- 
reau  chief  that  his  carefully  prepared  estimates,  based 
on  exhaustive  study  and  intimate  knowledge,  were 
"ruthlessly  and  arbitrarily  'shot  to  pieces'  without 
rhyme  or  reason  by  those  in  control  of  budgetary  mat- 
ters" may  at  times  have  been  less  than  overstatement. 
With  a  material  increase  in  its  staff  and  resources,  how- 
ever, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  hereafter  more  nearly  fulfill  the  con- 
structive function  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  scientific  fimctions  of  the  Government  are  con- 
tinuing functions.  They  cannot  be  carried  out  one  year 
and  dropped  the  next,  but  must  be  plamied  on  a  fairly 
long-range  basis  if  they  are  to  be  of  maximum  benefit. 
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This  long-term  aspect  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  governmental  research  in  comparison  to  work 
done  by  many  other  agencies.  Because  it  has  a  fiseil 
research  fund  amounting  to  a  percentage  of  its  annual 
construction  appropriations,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  able  to  carry  on  highly  important  investi- 
gations in  soil  mechanics  which  failed  to  yield  posi- 
tive results  until  the  experiments  had  been  continued 
for  10  years.  On  their  annual  budgets,  however,  few 
other  agencies  of  Government  can  continue  research 
projects  for  long  if  significant  results  are  not  achieved. 
The  yearly  budget  also  affects  adversely  the  field 
work  of  various  agencies.  As  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  points  out,  detailed  plans — 

cannot  be  m.ide  until  the  amount  of  an  appropriation  is  known ; 
appropriations  are  not  regular  from  year  to  year;  tbey  fre- 
quently have  not  been  passed  by  the  Congress  until  a  few 
days  before  July  1,  so  that  parties  in  the  field  are  uncertain 
whether  the  work  they  are  engaged  upon  will  suddenly  cease 
near  the  end  of  June  or  be  expanded.  As  fewer  field  parties 
are  employed  during  the  winter  it  would  be  more  efficient  if 
the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  were  known  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  Still  further  efliciency  would  result  from  appropriations 
being  made  for  periods  of  2  or  more  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  necessity  under  present  practices 
of  preparing  budget  estimates  a  year  or  more  in  ad- 
vance means  in  rapidly  developing  fields  that  the  need 
for  certain  projects  may  have  passed  by  the  time  funds 
are  available  and  new  problems  may  have  arisen  which 
are  more  urgently  in  need  of  solution.  Only  a  greater 
degree  of  administrative  latitude  than  now  prevails 
will  ameliorate  this  situation. 

A  further  criticism  of  the  procedure  is  offered  by 
the  Forest  Service: 

Another  aspect  of  the  financial  problem  is  the  inordinate  and 
increasing  amount  of  time  which  must  be  devoted  to  appropria- 
tion matters.  The  volume  of  work  involved  in  preparing  Bud- 
get estimates,  supporting  these  with  concise  and  convincing 
statements,  preparing  material  for  hearings  and  justifying  rec- 
ommendations to  a  chain  of  officials  and  committees  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  not  actually  had  contact 
with  the  process. 

While  the  problem  of  appropriating  for  research 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  balanced  over-all 
program  for  Government  as  a  whole  can  not  be  solved 
without  much  more  detailed  study  than  has  been  given 
to  it  here,  various  suggestions  have  been  offered  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  One  scientific  agency  sug- 
gests the  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  for 
each  of  the  technical  bureaus,  these  committees  to  be 
responsible  to  some  general  advisory  body  whose  func- 
tion would  be  to  review  the  scientific  programs  of  all 
the  bureaus  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Such  a  general  advisory  council 
would,  of  course,  have  to  represent  both  the  natural 
and  the  social  sciences. 
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Another  proposal  would  supply  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  staff  advisors  in  specialized  fields.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  research  program  of  any 
agency  would  be  passed  upon  by  experts  in  the  particu- 
lar science  or  sciences  with  which  it  dealt  but  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  responsibility  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  rather  than  to  an  operating  agency,  should  be 
in  position  to  consider  the  broad  scientific  needs  of  the 
Government  without  regard  to  departmental  lines.* 

It  is  also  essential  that  when  cuts  are  made  by  the 
appropriating  authority  they  should  be  lump  sum 
rather  than  itemized  cuts.  It  should  be  left  to  the 
scientific  staff  to  determine  where  financial  reductions 
can  best  be  made  so  as  to  preserve  the  most  necessary 
features  of  the  program. 

Stimulus  to  Nongovernmental 
Research 

Governmental  research  serves  to  stimulate  and 
to  catalyze  scientific  activity  hy  nongovernw^ental 
agencies. — On  numerous  occasions  and  in  many  fields 
governmental  research  has  served  a  pioneering  func- 
tion. New  lines  of  research  are  often  expensive,  and 
returns  may  be  small  or  long  delayed.  Industry  can- 
not afford  to  enter  such  fields  unless  there  is  reason- 
able prospect  of  definite  financial  gain  within  a  pi'e- 
dictable  future;  and  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
Government  agencies  may  lead  the  way.  Wien  the 
pioneering  work  is  done,  industrial  laboratories  are 
established  (not  infrequently  being  staffed  by  men  who 
began  the  jjarticular  line  of  research  under  Govern- 
ment auspices)  and  further  refinements  are  made. 

For  example,  no  other  research  was  done  in  the  field 
of  nitrate  fertilizer  until  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  had  given  10  years  to  the  work,  during  which 
period  costs  were  reduced  by  two-thirds.  When  prof- 
itable methods  had  been  developed,  the  industry  estab- 
lished nitrate  laboratories,  hired  the  Bureau's  nitrate 
specialists  at  three  to  five  times  their  Government 
salaries,  and  set  about  commercializing  the  process. 

Governmental  research  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
stimulating  industry  to  enter  new  fields.  Generally 
speaking,  the  question  of  competition  does  not  arise 
because,  with  the  exception  of  findings  of  a  secret 
military  nature,  the  results  of  governmental  research 
ai'e  freely  available  for  industrial  use.  Thus,  studies 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  scale  formation  in  steam 
boilers  and  of  the  embrittlement  of  boiler  steel  have 
led  to  new  methods  of  conditioning  boiler  water  in  in- 
dustrial practice,  and  new  industries  have  grown  out 
of  research  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  fish  oils  and 
fish  liver  oils. 

More  spectacular  and  of  still  more  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance has  been  the  influence  of  the  Navy  Depart- 

»See  pp.  77-78. 
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ment  on  the  development  of  the  American  steel 
industry.  In  1881,  when  steel  plates  were  being  used 
only  for  locomotive  fire-box  and  boiler  construction,  a 
naval  board  recommended  the  construction  of  steel 
battleships ;  and  the  first  contract  was  awarded  in  1883 
to  John  Roacli,  of  Chester,  Pa.  The  specifications 
were  such,  however,  that  no  steel  manufacturer  would 
undertake  to  supply  the  plates,  and  Roach  was  forced 
to  build  his  own  mill.  Though  great  pressure  was 
brought  upon  the  Department  to  modify  its  specifica- 
tions, it  was  successfully  resisted,  and  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  Navy  contracts,  American  manufacturers 
learned  how  to  make  good  steel  plate. 

Similarly,  large  steel  castings  were  first  made  in  this 
country  to  meet  naval  requirements,  the  first  being 
delivered  in  1887 ;  and  at  about  the  same  date  hydraulic 
forging  equipment  was  introduced  through  the  efforts 
of  naval  engineers  who  secured  permission  to  use  Brit- 
ish patents.  In  the  chemical  field,  experiments  with  a 
smokeless  powder  invented  by  an  employee  of  the  naval 
torpedo  station  about  1891,  led  to  the  development  by 
the  American  chemical  industry  of  a  whole  series  of 
nitrocellulose  products  such  as  lacquer  and  fabricoid. 

Numerous  other  examples  could  be  cited  to  show  the 
influence  of  governmental  research  on  the  development 
of  industrial  processes,  but  enough  has  perhaps  been 
written  on  the  subject  to  serve  the  present  purpose. 
Other  governmental  agencies  whose  research  has  been 
of  importance  in  the  development  of  particular  in- 
dustries are  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  the  Biological  Survey.  The  latter 
has  contributed  extensively  to  the  $50,000,000  Ameri- 
can fur  industry. 

In  addition  to  applying  to  industrial  uses  processes 
developed  by  Government,  provision  has  been  made 
for  research  associates  employed  by  industry  to  make 
use  of  governmental  laboratories  on  the  same  basis  as 
regular  Government  personnel.  These  associates  con- 
duct investigations  of  particular  interest  to  the  agen- 
cies sponsoring  them,  but  work  under  the  auspices  of 
the  appropriate  Government  bureau.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  had  as  many  as  100  research  associates 
at  one  time,  and  currently  has  about  60  working  in  its 
laboratories.  Others  are  attached  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Patent  Policies 

There  is  no  uniform  folicy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  patents  growing  out  of 
the  work  of  the  research  agencies. — Patent  policies 
with  respect  to  inventions  by  Government  employees 
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should  be  such  as  to  further  so  far  as  possible  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  given  line  of  research  resulting  in 
(he  invention  was  undertaken.  The  whole  question 
is  an  old  one  for  which  there  are  varying  solutions 
among  different  agencies.  The  present  law "  provides 
that  the  Government  shall  have  free  use  of  any  patent 
developed  in  its  laboratories  by  any  of  its  employees, 
but  commercial  rights  may  be  retained  by  the  inventor 
unless  he  was  specifically  assigned  to  solve  the  problem 
to  which  his  invention  is  the  answer.  Application  of 
this  law,  however,  presents  certain  difficulties  which 
have  led  to  administrative  modification  and  statutory 
exceptions. 

Retention  of  Commercial  Riglits 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  rigorously  as  possible.  Progress  in  the 
technical  phases  of  national  defense  depends  very 
largely  on  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  as  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  points  out,  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal gain  from  commercial  rights  serves  "as  a  distinct 
incentive  to  employees  to  develop  new  ideas  and  protect 
them  by  patents.''  Additional  income  from  patent 
rights  may  also  in  some  measure  compensate  the  more 
able  employees  for  the  comparatively  low  salaries 
l^aid  by  Government.  The  same  agency,  however,  is 
well  awai'e  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  policy : 

It  is  difficult  to  repress  explorations  of  technical  personnel 
into  fields  that  appear  attractive  from  a  patent  viewpoint  to 
the  neglect  of  their  assigned  work  in  less  attractive  fields 
*  *  *  In  another  way  patents  are  troublesome.  An  em- 
ployee granted  a  patent  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law  not 
infrequently  finds  himself  called  upon  to  pass  oflBcial  judgment 
upon  contracts  involving  his  patent  and  although  he  may 
not  profit  directly  therefrom,  his  action  nevertheless  may 
serve  as  the  stimulus  for  commercial  application  from  which 
he  may  profit. 

In  certain  cases  Navy  employees  have  made  inven- 
tions of  so  confidential  a  nature  that  patents  have  not 
been  taken  out  for  fear  of  disclosing  the  devices  to 
potential  enemies.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  empowered  "  to  reward  civilian 
employees  for  "beneficial  suggestions,"  and  in  a  few 
instances  further  awards  have  been  made  by  act  of 
Congress.  In  these  cases,  and  in  others  in  which  na- 
tional defense  is  involved  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Government  has  retained  all  rights,  it  is  doubtful  if 
commercial  rights  would  prove  of  great  value. 

The  close  relations  maintained  between  the  military 
services  and  private  industry  open  the  way  for  mis- 
understandings with  respect  to  patents.  It  is  under- 
stood, for  example,  that  one  of  the  large  commercial 


»  United  States  Code,  title  35,  paragraph  45. 
J»  United  States  Code,  title  5,  paragraph  416. 
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laboratories  claims  prior  rights  to  certain  ideas  pat- 
ented by  Navy  personnel  detailed  to  the  laboratory. 

Public  Service  Patents 

Tlic  Department  of  Agriculture  follows  a  very  dif- 
ferent policy.  The  various  researcli  bureaus  of  the 
Department  have  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  in- 
ventions; but  these  are  invariably  protected  by  public 
service  patents  for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  or  by 
patents  assigned  to  the  Secretary  for  manufacture 
imder  license  but  without  charge.  The  employee  re- 
sponsible for  the  invention  retains  no  rights  in  it  and 
secures  no  compensation  from  it.  A  typical  procedure 
is  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  which 
regards  its  function  as  accomplished  when  a  new 
process  has  been  developed  to  a  point  where  commercial 
use  is  practicable.  The  process  is  then  made  freely 
available  to  industry  and  the  Bui-eau  ceases  to  be  in- 
terested in  it. 

The  principle  is,  of  course,  subject  to  variations, 
such  as  that  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  the  case  of  a  recently  devised  automatic  traffic 
counter.  The  principle  of  the  device  was  worked  out 
in  the  Bureau,  but  the  mechanism  was  left  to  the  manu- 
facturer, a  contract  for  supplying  the  Bureau  with 
counters  using  the  principle  being  awarded  to  the  low- 
est bidder  on  this  basis.  In  such  cases  the  device  is 
not  patented  and  is  not  patentable. 

Other  agencies  of  the  Government  follow  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  major  forms  of  patent  policy.  The 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation,  for 
example,  follow  the  same  practice  as  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  while  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  made  use  of  both  the  public 
service  patent  and  the  patent  assigned  to  the  inventor, 
with  shop  rights  reserved  to  the  Government.  Instru- 
ments devised  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  have 
not  been  patented. 

Neither  Policy  Adequate 

The  disadvantages  of  the  policy  which  peimits  re- 
tention of  commercial  rights  by  the  employee  have 
already  been  pointed  out  by  the  Signal  Corps.  A  per- 
tinent discussion  of  the  public  service  patent  comes 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  made  use  of  both 
methods : 

Dedication  of  a  patent  is  not  necessarily  to  the  public's  best 
interests.  To  serve  the  public  the  invention  must  be  put  in 
use.  A  patent  at  the  time  it  is  issued  by  the  Patent  Office 
may  be  far  removed  from  the  status  of  a  commercial  success. 
The  first  consideration  is  to  establish  its  validity.  Second,  the 
process  or  device  may  be  described  only  in  general  terms  in  the 
patent  and   the  practical   limits  still   have  to  be   determined. 


Third,  since  the  process  or  device  probably  is  a  new  departure 
from  previous  usage,  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  usually  is  required  to  educate  potential  users  to  the 
advantages  of  the  new  process  or  device. 

Close  association  of  the  Inventor  in  nurtiiring  the  invention 
to  full  maturity  usually  is  salutary  because  of  his  lieen  interest 
in  seeing  his  idea  develop  Into  commercial  importance,  but 
the  most  direct  interest  is  a  financial  one.  However,  unless 
an  entrepreneur  has  some  protection  such  as  an  exclusive 
license  to  the  patent,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  spend  the  money 
for  such  development  of  the  patent  and  its  potential  market 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Therefore,  unless  a  patent  is  issued  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  for  exclusive  licenses,  it  is  likely  to  languish.  Dedica- 
tion to  the  public  apparently  docs  not  provide  for  such  licensing. 

Assuming  that  the  function  of  a  Federal  patent  pol- 
icy is  to  further  tlie  same  ends  which  governmental 
research  itself  seeks,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  the 
policy  in  question  should  provide  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible application  of  the  processes  or  inventions  pat- 
ented, except  where  these  are  concerned  with  national 
defense.  Whether  either  of  the  general  policies  now  in 
use  satisfactorily  fulfills  this  function  is  doubtful.  The 
whole  question  of  patent  policy  both  for  Government 
and  for  the  universities  is  difficult  and  complex.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  problem  should  be  made. 

Conclusion 

The  research  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  natural  science  and  technology  are  based  in  part  on 
the  necessity  for  supporting  administrative  and  regu- 
latory functions  with  scientific  findings,  and  in  part 
on  tiie  superior  facilities  available  to  Govei'nment  for 
conducting  research  in  various  fields  of  national  in- 
terest. The  prestige  and  authority  of  Government  may 
also  be  used  to  coordinate  research  in  fields  in  which 
many  agencies  are  active. 

There  are  certain  limitations  upon  governmental  re- 
search which  are  inherent  and  unavoidable,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  Government  itself.  There  are 
others,  however,  which  may  be  attributed  simply  to 
failure  to  appreciate  the  problems  involved,  and  these 
may  be  removed.  They  may  be  grouped  as  problems 
of  organizing  and  administering  research ;  problems  of 
recruiting,  classifying,  and  training  scientific  person- 
nel; and  i^roblems  of  appropriating,  budgeting,  and 
allocating  ftmds  for  research. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  standard  of  per- 
formance in  governmental  scientific  work  is  generally 
high,  and  the  output  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
other  agencies  engaged  in  similar  work.  It  may  be 
made  more  effective  by  considering  the  scientific  pi'o- 
gram  of  the  Government  as  a  whole,  and  by  modifying 
procedures  with  respect  to  personnel  and  budgeting. 
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SECTION  2.  SUMMARY  OF  MEMORANDA  ON  THE  RESEARCH  OF 
THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT   IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

By  Charles  H.  Judd 


Introduction 

The  materials  for  this  report  were  secured  from  a 
number  of  the  bureaus  in  the  executive  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  from  several  of  the 
independent  agencies  of  the  Government.  In  each  case 
some  representative  designated  by  a  Federal  depart- 
ment, bureau,  or  agency  prepared  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  types  of  research  in  which  the  particu- 
lar bureau  or  agency  is  engaged,  the  problems  en- 
countered in  conducting  research,  and  the  lines  along 
which  conditions  for  research  may  in  the  judgment 
of  the  writer  of  the  statement  be  improved.  In  most 
cases  some  member  of  the  staff  of  this  inquiry  had  in- 
terviews with  the  representatives  of  the  bureaus  or 
agencies  supplying  statements  and  in  this  way  ob- 
tained information  and  suggestions  supplementing  the 
written  statements. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  collected  from  govern- 
mental agencies  which  will  be  summai'ized  in  this  re- 
port, there  were  prepared  as  a  basis  for  a  more  com- 
plete treatment  of  social-science  research  in  the  Gov- 
ernment three  special  reports  dealing  with  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  The  Legislative  Brancli  of  Government 
and  Research;  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  the  Office 
of  Education  and  Research.  The  last  mentioned  of 
these  reports  was  prepared  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  and  the  Science 
Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Committee. 
These  three  special  reports  were  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  this  inquiry.  They  treat  of  research 
activities  and  of  problems  relating  to  research  more 
fully  than  do  the  statements  secured  directly  from 
governmental  agencies.  They  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
tensive studies  of  particular  situations.  Reference 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  this  report  to  some  of 
the  findings  of  these  intensive  studies,  but  no  effort 
will  be  made  here  to  cover  the  ground  which  those 
reports  cover.  For  the  purposes  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Science  Committee  the  present  summary  of  state- 
ments from  governmental  agencies  is  to  be  recognized 
as  only  one  of  four  documents  dealing  with  social- 
science  research. 

The  extent  to  which  there  has  been  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  social  sciences  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years  is  shown  by  table  I,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Table  I. — Comparative  distribution  of  permanent  full-time, 
temporary,  part-time,  vacant,  and  occupied  positions  in  tlie 
departmental  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  and  allocated  to  the  professional 
and  scientific  service  May  15,  1031,  and  Dec.  1,  1937 ' 


Group 


EcoDomics,  statistics,  and  political  and  social 

science 

Education 

Antliiopology  and  museum  history 

Agricultural  and  biological  science 

Physical  science 

Medical  science.. 

Dental  science 

Veterinary  science 

Engineering  and  drafting 

Law. 


Patent  examining 

Art -- 

Library  science _. 

Personnel  research  and  examining.. 

All  groups 


May  16,  1931 


Num- 
ber 


683 
110 

26 

622 

1,175 

250 

H 

45 

2,230 

1,515 

772 

7 

320 

45 


Per- 
cent 


8.75 

1.41 

.33 

7.96 

15.05 

3.20 

.10 

.68 

28.56 

19.40 

9.89 

.09 

4.10 

.68 


7, 808     100.  00 


Dec.  1,  1937 


Num- 
ber 


2,166 

165 

39 

871 

1,162 

311 

8 

51 

3,113 

3,149 

791 

17 

581 

63 


12,  477 


Pet- 
cent 


17.28 

1.32 

.31 

6.93 

9.31 

2.49 

.06 

.41 

24.96 

25.24 

6.34 

.14 

4.66 

.51 


100.00 


'  This  table  represents  a  count  of  the  positions  under  the  ClasslOcation  Act  of  1923, 
recorded  in  the  files  of  the  Personnel  Classification  Division,  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  It  does  not  include  positions  in  agencies  not  under  the  Classification 
Act,  nor  positions  in  the  field  service. 

The  figures  reported  in  table  I  do  not  include  social 
scientists  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Government 
but  are  not  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Classification 
Act  of  1923.  Many  emergency  agencies,  notably  the 
large  agencies,  the  Public  Works  Administration  and 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  have  social  scien- 
tists in  their  employed  personnel  who  are  not  included 
in  table  I. 

The  materials  collected  from  the  Federal  agencies 
will  not  be  reviewed  in  this  report  with  a  view  to 
presenting  unything  like  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  par- 
ticular research  projects  on  which  work  is  being  done. 
Certain  typical  research  undertakings  will  be  cited  by 
title  or  will  be  described  very  briefly,  and  the  prob- 
lems on  which  Federal  agencies  make  comments  will 
be  reported  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  scope  and 
character  of  social-science  research  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  problems  which  such  research  encounters. 

A  study  of  all  the  statements  received  from  Federal 
agencies  leads  to  the  following  generalizations. 

Scope  of  Statistical  Data 

The  fundamental  statistical  data  on  which  the  social 
sci&nces  dei>end  are  in  general,  national  in  scope.     The 
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collection  of  data  national  in  scope  is  increasingly 
recognized  as  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government. — 
There  are,  it  is  true,  agencies  outside  the  Federal 
Government  which  collect  and  analyze  data  national  in 
scope.  Tiie  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  to  use  only  two 
examples,  have  data  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  latter  has  data  on  national  income.  Other 
like  examples  can  be  cited,  but  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
the  collection  of  all  kinds  of  census  data  is  so  compre- 
hensive ai!  undertaking  that  only  the  central  Govern- 
ment commands  the  resources  and  the  authority  ade- 
quate to  tiie  performance  of  the  task.  Wlien  the  census 
was  taken  iji  the  early  years  of  the  national  history  of 
the  United  States,  its  purpose  was  solely  to  supply  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  representation  in 
the  lower  House  of  the  Congress.  Gradually  the 
fimction  of  collecting  data  has  expanded  until  today 
some  phase  of  tliis  activity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  such  agencies  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenuc,  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  a  great  deal  of 
duplication  existed  in  the  work  of  the  various  census- 
taking  agencies  and  that  consultation  among  the  vari- 
ous agencies  would  reduce  this  duplication.  It  is  true 
that  some  cases  of  duplication  have  been  found  and 
dealt  with.  In  the  main,  however,  waste  due  to  dupli- 
cations is  insignificant.  The  advantages  which  result 
from  cross  checking  and  the  necessity  in  a  rapidly  mov- 
ing civilization  of  securing  census  figures  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  10  years  fully  justify  the  collection 
of  statistics  by  more  than  one  agency. 

Examples  of  the  importance  of  securing  data  at  short 
intervals  are  to  be  found  in  the  information  which  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  collects  on  such  topics  as 
"trends  of  employment  and  pay  rolls,"  "hourly  earn- 
ings, average  per-capita  weekly  earnings,  and  average 
hours  of  work,"  "labor  turn-over,"  and  "building  per- 
mits"; the  estimates  made  of  the  national  income  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  the 
various  educational  statistics  collected  by  the  Office  of 
Education;  and  the  statistical  materials  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  many  of  the  cases  where  information  is  collected 
at  short  intervals  the  sampling  method  is  employed. 
The  accuracy  of  the  particular  sample  canvassed  is  best 
determined  by  checking  from  time  to  time  the  sample 
figures  with  either  over-all  census  figures  or  other  sam- 
pling data  collected  in  related  fields. 

There  is  one  general  problem  which  arises  in  con- 
nection with  census  taking  which  is  repeatedly  brought 


up  in  the  statements  supplied  by  Federal  agencies.  The 
form  in  which  this  problem  is  commonly  presented  is 
a  plea  for  expansion  of  the  facilities  for  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  census  data.  One  of  the  leading  stat- 
isticians in  the  employ  of  the  Government  put  the 
problem  in  these  terms :  "Our  Bureau  is  not  interested 
in  mere  figures;  it  is  interested  in  people.  I  was  ap- 
pointed becau.se  of  my  insistence  on  interpretation  of 
all  statistical  data.  If  we  were  not  to  analyze  and 
interpret  the  statistics  which  we  gather  the  chiefs  of 
my  staff  would  not  be  here.  Most  of  them  are 
economists." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  expressed  belief  of  cer- 
tain leading  social  scientists  outside  the  Government 
that  the  chief  function  of  Federal  agencies  is  to  collect 
statistical  data.  These  agencies,  it  is  contended,  should 
perfonn  only  a  very  limited  analj^sis  of  the  data  col- 
lected, and  should  leave  the  interpretation  of  the  data 
to  individuals  who  are  wholly  detached  from  policy- 
making authorities.  The  reason  for  the  position  thus 
taken  is  that  association  with  policy-making  authority 
is  believed  to  bias  analysis  and  interpretation. 

It  is  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  object 
to  extended  analyses  and  interpretations  that  the  re- 
finement of  the  data  collected  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  analysis.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  sharp  line 
is  evident.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  what- 
ever the  academic  distinctions  urged  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  this  discussion,  the  Federal  agencies  should  go 
as  far  in  analysis  and  interpretation  as  their  energy 
and  resources  permit.  An  examination  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  leaves  no  doubt  on  this 
issue. 

Authority  to  Secure  Information 

The  Federal  Govenwient  has  authority,  and  on  occa- 
sion exercises  its  authority,  to  collect  information  which 
i<^  iruiccessible  to  nongovernmental  agencies. — Striking 
illustrations  of  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  collec- 
tion of  information  are  found  in  the  researches  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Each  of 
these  agencies  is  authorized  by  law  to  demand  infor- 
mation. It  is  stated  by  administrators  and  investiga- 
tors that  in  most  cases  there  is  no  occasion  to  exercise 
authority.  For  example,  the  industrial  and  commercial 
corporations  with  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  dealings  have  in  general  been  willing  to  open 
their  records  to  inspection  without  hesitation. 
Wliether  this  willingness  is  due  to  interest  in  the  out- 
comes of  investigation  or  to  knowledge  that  authority 
exists  is  perhaps  an  impossible  question  to  answer. 
Some  governmental  agencies  report  that  where  they 
have  depended  on  cooperation  rather  than  compulsion 
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they  secure  more  complete  returns  and  more  valuable 
suggestions  which  aid  them  in  understanding  the  re- 
turns than  they  secure  when  compulsion  is  applied. 
Governmental  agencies  have  a  certain  prestige  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  information  even 
when  they  are  not  specifically  granted  authority  by  law 
to  demand  access  to  records. 

Whatever  the  possibility  of  securing  data  thi'ough 
cooperation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Congress  has 
found  it  desirable  to  provide  in  a  number  of  recent 
enactments  creating  Federal  agencies  that  the.se  agen- 
cies shall  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  exam- 
ine records.  Provisions  of  this  kind  appear  in  the 
legislation  creating  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Communications  Commission,  and  the 
agencies  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

It  is  evident  that  authoritative  information  on  which 
conclusions  with  regard  to  industrial  and  commercial 
operations  can  be  based  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
social  sciences.  The  natural  scientist  can  usually  secure 
his  basic  data  by  direct  personal  observation  of  the 
materials  about  which  he  seeks  information.  The  so- 
cial scientist  cannot  depend  on  personal  observation. 
He  uses  data  which  are  derived  from  a  broader  survey 
of  social  conditions  than  he  can  himself  make.  Re- 
search in  the  social  sciences  is  therefore  always  a  co- 
operative enterprise.  In  many  cases  the  contributions 
which  government  alone  can  make  are  indispensable. 
These  contributions  must  be  as  complete  and  valid  as 
they  can  be  made,  not  merely  because  information  is 
needed  by  government  itself  but  also  because  basic  data 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  social  sciences. 

Governmental  Contact  With 
Social  Sciences 

Govetnment  is  in  close  contact  with  all  the  major 
problems  with  which  the  social  sciences  deal. — One  state 
ment  which  is  repeatedly  made  with  regard  to  research 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  that  it  is  directed  to  the 
solution  of  urgent  and  immediate  problems.  Nega- 
tively stated  this  comment  often  takes  some  such  form 
as  the  following:  Governmental  research  agencies  do 
not  undertake  on  any  large  scale  fundamental,  or  pure, 
research. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  many  urgent 
problems  of  government  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  governmental  scientists.  The  anthropologists  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
determine  who  is  an  Indian.  The  successive  enact- 
ments of  the  Congress  give  discordant  definitions  of 
an  Indian,  and  the  financial  problems  which  arise  in 
distributing  the  wealth  belonging  to  certain  tribes  in- 
volve  expert   inquiry   and   consume   much   time   and 


energy.  The  appearance  of  a  disease  engages  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  constantly  dealing  with  emer- 
gencies. The  Department  of  State  must  render  prompt 
decisions  on  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  Securities  and  PLxchauge  Com- 
mission are  in  close  contact  with  a  great  many  people 
and  with  conditions  on  which  heretofore  Government 
has  had  little  or  no  information.  AVhether  the  in- 
quiries which  are  involved  in  meeting  the  immediate 
demands  of  government  are  to  be  classified  as  research 
or  not  is  a  question  on  which  the  curious  may  exercise 
their  dialectic.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the  action  of 
the  Government  is  to  be  wise  and  just,  there  must  be 
at  hand  agencies  which  will  give  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrative officials  reliable  information.  The  process 
of  securing  this  information  calls  for  a  high  grade  of 
trained  ability  to  find  matei'ials  which  are  buried  in 
the  archives  or  are  obscure  because  human  nature  is 
complex  and  inaccessible  to  direct  observation.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion  it  is  convenient 
to  use  the  tei-m  "research"  rather  than  some  longer 
and  clumsier  phrase,  such  as  "scientific  inquiry"  or 
"intelligent  investigation." 

I'VHiile  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  urgent 
problems  which  research  workers  in  the  Government 
have  to  answer  and  while  some  agencies  are  in  fact 
overwhelmed  with  such  problems,  it  is  true  that  these 
very  problems  ultimately  compel  the  prosecution  of 
fundamental,  or  pure,  research.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  State,  which  is  not  thought  of  by  the 
ordinary  citizen  as  a  research  department,  is  concerned 
on  a  very  large  scale  with  fact  finding  and  fact  record- 
ing, which  are  certainly  as  profound  as  much  of  the 
material  which  appears  in  the  books  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  examples  of  political  science  at  its  highest 
level.  This  Department  has  divisions  which  collect 
information  about  every  section  of  the  world  and  are 
prepared  to  give  information  to  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Government  and  to  legislative  committees  on 
conditions  in  all  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  had  for  years 
before  the  depression  been  collecting  and  analyzing 
statistics  on  the  prices  of  farm  products.  Wlien  legis- 
lation was  pending  with  regard  to  these  prices  and 
later  when  it  became  necessary  to  admmister  laws 
affecting  prices,  it  was  possible  to  draw  on  a  large  body 
of  factual  material  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau. 

The  emergency-relief  agencies  have  been  obliged  in 
order  to  direct  their  own  activities  to  secure  data  re- 
garding the  people  of  the  United  States  which  have 
changed  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  this  country 
with  regard  to  social  conditions  and  with  regard  to 
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the  responsibility  of  the  Nation  for  the  welfare  of  its 
individual  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  both  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  con- 
tinuous records  covering  a  number  of  years  which 
must  be  thought  of  as  fundamental  materials  in  the 
social  sciences.  These  agencies  have  analyzed  the  facts 
which  they  have  collected  far  enough  so  that  they  can 
properly  be  described  as  scientific  agencies,  not  merely 
servants  of  administration. 

Commissions  and  special  investigating  committees  of 
Congress  and  of  State  legislatures,  and  State  constitu- 
tional conventions  have  in  a  number  of  conspicuous 
cases  gathered  and  made  available  materials  which  are 
of  a  fundamental  type.  A  few  conspicuous  examples 
of  Congressional  commissions  wliich  through  their  in- 
quiries and  publications  have  added  largely  to  the 
social  sciences  are  the  following : 

The  Industrial  Commission  created  by  act  of  June  18,  189S. 

The  Immigration  Commission  created  by  act  of  February  20, 
1907. 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  created  by  act  of  May  30, 
1908. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Commission  created  by  act  of  August 
23,  1912. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry  created  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  June  7,  1921. 

Each  of  these  commissions  has  to  its  credit  a  long  list 
of  publications  which  are  the  results  of  elaborate  in- 
quiries carried  on  by  technical  experts  who  brought  to 
the  service  of  the  Government  scientific  equipment  of 
a  superior  order  and  prepared  for  the  Government  and 
for  social  science  reports  which  can  properly  be  classi- 
fied as  contributions  to  pure  research. 

Members  of  governmental  research  agencies  who 
have  been  consulted  by  members  of  the  staff  of  this 
inquiry  are  convinced  that  fimdamental  research  in  the 
social  sciences  is  greatly  stimulated  by  contact  with 
administrative  agencies.  They  point  out  that  there  is 
a  certain  sterility  in  much  of  the  academic  treatment  of 
social  problems  in  courses  given  in  universities  because 
of  the  lack  of  contact  on  the  part  of  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  with  the  problems  which  research 
must  solve.  It  is  frequently  stated  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  university  gradu- 
ates in  the  bureaus  of  the  Government  that  these  grad- 
uates are  lacking  in  realistic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  social  organization. 

Facilities  for  Collecting 
Social  Science  Data 

The  Federal  Government  has  facilities,  many  of 
which  are  not  now  fully  utilized,  for  collecting  mate- 
rials useful  to  the  social  sciences. — The  recent  Census 
of  Partial  Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Occupa- 


National  Resources  Committee 

tions  utilized  the  mail  carriers  of  the  post  offices  of  the 
United  States  to  gather  information  fi'om  every  family 
of  the  Nation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  county  agents  and  through  the  land-grant 
colleges  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  rural  population 
of  the  United  States  more  completely  than  any  other 
agency,  private  or  public.  The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Government  is  now  used  and  could  be  used  even  more 
largely  in  securing  various  types  of  infonnation.  The 
Works  Progress  Administration  is  in  intimate  contact 
throughout  the  States  with  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions. The  Social  Security  Board  has  in  its  files  infor- 
mation about  the  employed  population  which  is  now  of 
unlimited  importance  and  will  in  the  future  be  even 
more  complete  and  significant.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  knows  intimately  the  conditions  in  the  areas 
which  it  covers.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission utilizes  the  research  results  of  such  agencies  as 
the  National  Bureau  for  Economic  Research  and  of 
such  private  concerns  as  investment  banks.  The  agents 
of  this  Commission  frequently  have  conferences  with 
brokers  and  others  who  have  knowledge  of  financial 
transactions  and  conditions. 

These  and  other  examples  which  might  be  cited 
make  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Goverimaent  has  unpar- 
alleled possibilities  of  collecting  information  through 
individuals  who  are  now  qualified  or  with  very  little 
training  could  readily  be  prepared  to  bring  to  the 
services  of  social  science  the  information  necessary  for 
fundamental  studies  that  are  much  needed  and  are 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  agency.  There 
is  need  for  a  better  organization  of  these  potential 
sources  of  information.  It  is  altogether  conceivable 
that  the  decennial  census  could  be  taken  more  efficiently 
and  far  more  economically  than  at  present  if  certain 
of  the  persons  in  the  field  whose  services  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  right  to  command  were  employed  in 
collecting  data.  The  appointment  every  10  years  of 
a  larse  number  of  census  enumerators  who  serve  for  a 
short  time  in  a  service  for  which  many  of  them  have 
very  limited  preparation  has  opened  the  way,  as  his- 
tory shows  with  uimiistakable  clearness,  for  interfer- 
ence by  spoils  politics  with  scientific  work  to  a  degree 
■nhich  has  rendered  the  study  of  population  figures 
difficult  and  in  some  important  respects  invalid.  It 
should  be  possible,  however,  to  correct  most  of  the  de- 
fects which  the  employment  of  persons  of  inadequate 
training  introduces  into  the  factual  basis  for  the 
study  of  social  problems  without  involving  the  Gov- 
enmient  in  any  additional  expense.  "Wliat  is  needed  is 
organization. 

Status  of  Governmental  Records 

The   Federal   Government   has   vast   collections   of 
records  which  are  in  danger  of  neglect  because  of  lack 
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of  proper  follow-up  aiuilysis. — A  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  its  effort  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  white-collar  unemployed  individuals  con- 
tributed througli  regular  Federal  agencies  to  the  collec- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  expendi- 
tures of  families  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  typical  situations.  It  is  estimated 
that  $5,000,000  was  expended  in  the  collection  of  these 
data.  The  question  now  arises:  How  are  these  data 
to  be  used?  The  analysis  and  the  interpi'etation  of 
the  items  of  information  collected  were  not  possible 
through  the  field  agencies  which  collected  them.  Tabu- 
lation and  expert  study  had  to  be  provided  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  investment. 

There  are  in  the  files  of  the  Government  valuable 
documents  which  were  collected  during  the  life  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  and  were  sub- 
jected to  critical  study  after  that  Administration 
ceased  to  function.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  invested 
in  this  critical  study,  and  the  information  which  it 
gathered  is  of  such  value  that  failure  of  publication 
must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  waste. 

A  more  hopeful  positive  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  Congress,  becoming  aware  of  the  great 
importance  of  governmental  records,  established  the 
National  Archives  Council  and  has  provided  a  build- 
mg  and  a  staff  to  classify  and  make  available  the 
records  of  the  Government.  The  housing  and  catalog- 
ing of  these  materials  are  steps  in  the  direction  of 
scientific  use  of  data  which  will  be  recognized  in  the 
future  by  the  whole  Nation  as  highly  intelligent.  At 
the  present  time  the  significance  of  what  has  been  done 
is  understood  by  a  comparatively  small  gi-oup  of  spe- 
cialists but  is  not  generally  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  the  country. 

Another  positive  example  of  the  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  re- 
search is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Illus- 
trations may  be  pointed  out  to  show  how  the  Library 
of  Congress  supplies  the  means  for  scientific  study  in 
special  fields.  The  Library  has  the  largest  collection 
of  Chinese  literary  materials  outside  Peiping.  It  has  a 
collection  of  music  scores  which  attracts  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  These  and  other  special  collec- 
tions are  being  continually  increased  in  value.  As  an 
aid  to  scholarly  work,  the  Library  has  an  inclusive 
union  catalog  showing  Avhere  books  can  be  found  in 
other  libraries  as  well  as  in  its  own  collection,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  the  world. 
The  example  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  led  to  the 
collection  and  housing  in  Washington  of  a  number  of 
public  and  private  collections,  with  the  result  that 
Washington  is  today  a  center  for  books  second  to  none. 


Congress  recognizes  the  Library  as  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  be- 
cause it  constantly  uses  the  legislative  reference  service 
and  its  other  services  for  its  own  purposes.  The 
Library  furnishes  the  documentary  materials  which  are 
essential  as  the  basis  lor  legislative  discussions  at  the 
same  time  that  it  makes  possible  through  its  resources 
scholarly  work  in  all  fields. 

If  research  workers  in  the  social  sciences  were  in- 
formed about  the  rich  I'esources  of  a\-ailable  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  agencies,  there 
would  be  established  at  once  a  more  intimate  relation 
between  scientific  workers  within  and  without  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  possibilities  of  new  run-offs  from 
the  cards  now  on  file  in  some  of  the  governmental 
agencies  which  would  willingly  be  paid  for  by  re- 
search workers  and  even  by  business  concerns  if  it  were 
known  that  such  run-offs  could  be  made.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  cards  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  would  be  far  more  extensively  used  than 
they  now  are  if  means  could  be  devised  for  making 
them  accessible. 

The  analogy  is  not  misleading  if  one  states  that  the 
Government  now  has  buried  in  its  files  as  much  in  the 
way  of  intellectual  resources  as  there  are  natural  min- 
eral resources  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  isolation  of  social  science  as 
cultivated  in  separate  university  centers  from  the  ac- 
tual materials  which  might  be  made  available  results 
in  incalculable  waste.  To  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
collecting  information  and  then  to  let  it  remain  in- 
accessible is  altogether  unintelligent. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
one  form  or  another  that  a  center  be  established  under 
governmental  auspices  where  scholars  may  work  in 
Washington  in  close  contact  with  the  materials  which 
are  in  the  archives  of  the  Government.  The  Library 
of  Congress  has  taken  steps  in  the  direction  of  making 
provisions  of  this  kind.  In  the  annex  to  the  Library 
building  a  series  of  rooms  has  been  set  aside  supple- 
menting largely  the  limited  number  of  rooms  no%v 
available  for  scholars  in  the  main  building. 

Cooperation  Between  Agencies 

The  great  mmiber  of  research  agencies  within  the 
Federal  Government  is  an  advantage  in  that  it  pro- 
vides each  agency  vnth  large  possibilities  of  secunng 
cooperation  and  a  disadvantage  in  thai  com.imunicatiori, 
hetxDcen  a  given  agency  and  others  with  which  it  might 
cooperate  becomes  cumbersome. — It  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  any  exact  account  of  the  cooperation  in  research 
which  results  from  informal  personal  conferences  be- 
tween members  of  the  bureaus  and  independent  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.    Frequent  exchanges  of  infor- 
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mation  are  effected  througli  such  conferences,  and  the 
ground  is  often  prepared  for  later,  more  formal  co- 
operation. 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  ver}'  advantageously  stimulate  interagency 
associations  by  helping  to  organize,  in  addition  to  the 
cafeterias  now  provided  in  the  various  buildings,  a 
central  club  for  employees  of  the  Government  where 
members  of  different  branches  of  the  Government 
might  come  in  contact  with  one  another. 

Examples  of  Effective  Cooperation 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  effective  coopera- 
tion. An  extensive  study  of  consumer  practices  was 
conducted  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  and  the  National  Resources  Committee. 

The  following  paragraph  quoted  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  National  Park  Service  continues  the 
exemplification  of  the  relation  between  the  adminis- 
trative and  scientific  activities  of  the  Government 
which  is  discussed  in  preceding  paragraplis  and  at  tlie 
same  time  illustrates  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  cooperation  between  Federal  agents. 

Other  Government  agencies  which  help  solve  prob- 
lems for  the  National  Park  Service: 

Public  Health  Service  details  two  men  to  help  with  sanitary 
problems. 

■Bureau  of  Plaut  Industry  details  one  man  to  help  with  plant 
disease  problems. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  studies  aud  makes  recommendations 
on  all  forest  insect  matters. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  surveys  and  builds  all  major  road 
projects. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  operates  fish  hatcheries  and  furnishes 
fish  for  planting. 

Geological  Survey  in  the  past  studied  and  mapped  many 
park  areas.  Water  Resources  and  Topographic  Branches  have 
been  most  helpful. 

Forest  Service  on  occasion  has  loaned  grazing  experts  and 
timber-survey  experts  for  special  projects. 

National  Museum  has  detailed  experts  to  help  solve  indi- 
vidual archeological  and  museum  problems. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Weather  Bureau. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  makes  the 
following  statement : 

Under  section  33-1  of  the  tariff  act,  the  Commission  cooperates 
with  other  Government  departments,  in  both  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  information.  Such  cooperation  has  been  with 
the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
the  Treasury,  etc.  As  explained  above,  the  Tariff  Commission 
cooperates  closely  with  these  departments  in  connection  with 
the  trade-agreements  program  (through  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  Commercial  Policy,  tlie  Trade  Agreements  Committee, 
and  the  numerous  country  committees — all  of  which  are  inter- 
departmental) and  informally  on  numerous  occasions  in  con- 
nection with  its  daily  work. 


Examples  of  Lack  of  Coordination 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  examples  which  show 
that  cooperation  is  not  complete.  The  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, both  dealing  with  importation  and  exportation  of 
commodities,  emi:)loy  different  methods  of  inquiry  and 
ajjpear  to  have  different  purposes  in  mind  for  their 
researches.  The  traditions  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  have  been  largely  promo- 
tional, and  it  is  only  within  the  last  5  years  that  the 
need  for  and  value  of  basic  economic  research  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  has  been  recognized. 
Of  similarly  recent  origin  is  the  cooperation  at  present 
in  effect  with  respect  to  trade  agreement  work  and  for- 
eign trade  statistics. 

A  type  of  incoordination  between  Federal  agencies 
Avhich  has  been  commented  on  of  late  is  that  which  ap- 
pears when  the  activity  of  some  emergency  agency 
seems  to  invade  the  established  area  of  operation  of 
one  of  the  regular  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  many  of  the  educators 
of  the  country  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Government  to  discover  the  needs  of 
young  people  should  have  been  channeled  through  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  Office  of  Education  was  in 
process  of  conducting  a  survey  of  young  people  out  of 
school  when  the  relief  agencies  began  to  make  inquiries 
in  this  field  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  adminis- 
trative activities  of  relief. 

It  can  be  argued  that  relief  measures  in  an  emer- 
gency should  be  assigned  to  a  special  agency  in  order 
to  leave  the  established  bureaus  of  the  Goveriunent 
imdistracted  from  their  regular  duties.  The  estab- 
lished bureaus,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unduly  sensitive 
with  respect  to  their  resources  and  prestige,  and  some- 
times resent  the  assigmnent  of  funds  for  research  and 
administration  to  a  temporary  agency. 

Methods  of  Fostering  Cooperation 

To  one  who  observes  a  disagreement  with  respect  to 
policy  such  as  that  described  it  seems  evident  that  in 
many  cases  incoordination  is  a  result  of  size  and  lack 
of  proper  facilities  for  communication.  The  solution 
of  conflicts  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  rela- 
tions involve,  however,  in  some  cases  personal  relations 
which  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  adjust.  The 
method  of  meeting  difficulties  of  this  kind  is  not  easy  to 
prescribe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  research 
agencies  will  be  able  to  assume  an  attitude  sufficiently 
scientific  to  make  cooperation  rather  than  competition 
universal.  In  the  meantime,  the  general  principle 
pointed  out  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Management  seems  to  be  worth  keeping  in 
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mind    for    researcli    agencies    as    well    as    for    other 
divisions  of  the  Government. 

Govornniont  is  a  going  oonoeni,  not  a  static  institution. 
Eacli  activity  therefore  has  its  period  of  initiation  and  develop- 
ment, its  period  of  normal  operation,  and  in  some  cases  also  its 
period  of  decline  and  liquidation.  While  this  does  not  change 
the  principles  of  or;.;aiiization,  it  does  alter  profoundly  their 
application  in  individual  cases. 

New  activities  should  be  organized  rather  completely  on 
the  basis  of  purpose  so  that  that  purpose  may  be  the  central 
driving  force  of  the  organization.  They  should  be  freed  from 
intereference  by  departments  organized  on  the  basis  of  process. 
They  should  also  be  given  virtually  complete  freedom,  or  ex- 
tensive autonomy,  within  existing  deiJartments.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  new  purposes  cannot  be  carried  out  without  broad 
freedom  to  experiment.  To  tie  a  totally  new  activity  either 
to  the  regular  bureau  pattern  or  to  the  regular  controls  may 
defeat  its  purpose  entirely. 

When,  however,  an  activity  Is  organized,  its  major  policies 
established,  its  purposes  accepted  and  understood,  and  its  work 
in  the  main  jjlaced  upon  a  routine  basis,  then  the  time  has 
come  to  bring  the  activity  into  the  normal  structure  of  organ- 
ization and  under  the  normal  controls.  To  do  so  will  not 
endanger  the  objectives  of  the  organization  as  such,  nor  hinder 
its  worker,  but  will  rather  increase  its  efficiency,  improve  not 
only  its  own  work  but  also  the  whole  work  of  government 
through  better  coordination,  and  render  it  more  truly  subject  to 
democratic  control. 

Particular  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  period  of  decline 
and  liquidation  because  departments  and  bureaus  like  to  keep 
themselves  alive  and  because  they  and  the  pressure  groups 
back  of  iheia  are  incapable  of  estimating  their  value.  There 
is  among  go^■ernmental  agencies  great  need  for  a  coroner  to 
pronounce  them  dead,  and  for  an  undertaker  to  dispose  of  the 
remains.  Both  of  these  processes  are  advanced  when  agencies 
approaching  discontinuance  are  deprived  of  their  independent 
status  by  being  brought  into  large  departments  and  are  made 
subject  to  the  regular  controls  through  the  Budget,  central 
accounting,  and  personnel   administration. 

In  addition  to  tlie  steps  recommended  in  the  fore- 
going quotation  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to 
establish  communication  between  the  permanent 
agencies  so  that  they  also  will  be  brought  into  coopera- 
tion. The  organization  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  was  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
cooperation.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done  m 
a  jjositive  way  to  initiate  cooperative  activities  rather 
than  merely  adjust  the  vindertakings  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  independent  agencies  to  one  anotlter. 

Sinithsonian  Institution. — A  unique  device  for  se- 
curing coordination  of  certain  lines  of  research  within 
the  Government  and  also  between  the  Government  and 
outside  agencies  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. This  Institution  has  a  small  endowment  and 
receives  funds  from  Congress.  It  has  a  Board  of 
Trustees  which  manages  its  affairs  and  gives  it  a  type 
of  freedom  to  inaugurate  and  conduct  research  in  ways 
that  are  impossible  in  most  governmental  agencies. 
The  latitude  in  research  and  in  establishment  of  co- 
operative relations  enjoyed  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 


stitution is  denied  to  many  of  the  agencies  wholly 
within  the  Government.  There  is  another  reason  why 
research,  if  it  is  to  be  productive  in  maximum  degree, 
must  frequently  have  the  possibility  of  readjusting  it- 
self wliile  in  progress.  Scientific  research  often  turns 
up  productive  leads  which  could  not  be  anticipated  at 
the  time  that  the  particular  research  project  was  first 
planned. 

The  freedom  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  culti- 
vate all  kinds  of  cooperative  relations  is  indicated  by 
one  paragraph  from  the  statement  submitted  by  that 
Institution.  This  paragraph  is  one  of  several  of  like 
kind  included  in  the  statement. 

In  connection  with  its  work  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
of  this  Institution  has  been  greatly  assisted  through  extensive 
cooperation  with  various  organizations  and  has  also  aided  other 
organizations  as  indicated  by  the  following  few  examples: 

(1)  With  the  National  Geographic  Society  on  the  excavation 
and  restoration  of  Pueblo  Benito  in  New  Mexico. 

(2)  With  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Peking  Medi- 
cal College  on  the  study  of  the  origin  of  American  aborigines. 

(3)  With  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  phases  of  early 
Indian  agriculture. 

(4)  With  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  historical  excava- 
tion of  Jamestown  Island,  Va. 

(5)  With  State  organizations  and  the  Federal  Civil  Works 
Administration  in  extensive  archeological  excavations  in  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Tennessee,  California,  and  the  Carolhias. 

(6)  With  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  old  Indian  weaving 
techniques. 

(7)  Cooperation  with  individuals,  organizations,  and  other 
Government  departments  on  the  identification  of  specimens 
through  their  comparison  with  material  now  in  the  national 
collections.  Cooperation  of  this  type  is  a  continuing  process 
reaching  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Practically  every  uni- 
versity and  museum  in  this  country  has  been  extended  coopera- 
tion of  this  kind. 

(8)  Close  cooperation  with  numerous  Government  agencies 
such  as  the  War  Department,  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,'  the  Geological  Survey,'  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Patent  Office,  and  others. 

Recruitment  and  Training  of  Personnel 

The  Federal  Government  has  difficidty  in  securing 
highly  competent  research  workers  with  whom  to  staff 
its  scientific  agencies.  It  seems  quite  certain  in  view 
of  the  extensive  develojnnent  of  research  activities 
within  the  Government  that  attention  will  have  to  he 
given  to  the  special  training  of  research  ioo7'kers,  espe- 
cially in  the  social  sciences. — The  Federal  Government 
has  depended  in  the  past  on  the  universities  to  provide 
it  with  properly  prepared  personnel.  The  universi- 
ties have  little  difficulty  in  preparing  research  workers 
for  Government  laboratories  in  the  physical  and  bio- 


»Thls  Department  maintains  many  research  workers  In  entomology 
and  botany  who  work  continually  with  the  collections  oC  (he  National 
Museum. 

'  The  Survey  has  many  research  workers  occupied  with  the  collections 
of  the  National  Museum. 
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logical  sciences  and  for  engineering  positions.  The 
natural  sciences  deal  with  materials  which  are  the  same 
in  Washington  and  in  regions  remote  from  the  seat 
of  Government.  With  respect  to  some  of  the  fields  of 
applied  natural  science  the  situation  is  different.  For 
this  reason  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  devel- 
oped a  graduate  school  where  its  employees  are  given 
special  educational  preparation  for  the  particular 
duties  which  they  are  to  perform.  The  Departments 
of  War  and  Navy  have  so  msny  special  problems  to 
solve  that  they  have  more  t^.an  any  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Govermnent  established  educational 
courses  and  institutions  of  various  grades  for  the 
preparation  of  personnel. 

Research  in  the  social  sciences  can  be  prepared  for 
in  some  of  the  courses  provided  in  the  miiversities, 
but  far  more  than  in  the  natural  or  applied  sciences  the 
novice  in  social-science  research  must  have  experience 
in  close  contact  with  the  problems  of  social  organiza- 
tion. The  social-science  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  devoting 
energy  to  the  preparation  of  young  members  of  the 
staff.  A  system  of  internship  is  eagerly  desired  by 
many  of  the  agencies.  The  recent  adoption  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  plan  of  admitting  to 
governmental  agencies  young  people  in  the  rank  of 
junior  civil-service  appointees  has  been  welcomed  in 
many  of  the  social-science  divisions  of  the  Goverimient. 
The  juniors  are  assigned  to  regular  members  of  the 
staff  under  whom  they  work  and  by  whom  they  are 
trained.  One  difficulty  with  the  present  arrangement, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
other  agencies  wliich  have  undertaken  training  of 
juniors,  is  that,  when  a  well-prepared  junior  presents 
himself  for  final  classification  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  he  finds  that  the  experience  which  he  has 
gained  in  the  service  of  the  Government  is  not  credited 
as  would  be  study  in  university  classes.  The  junior 
candidate  is  believed  by  his  superiors  to  have  in  many 
cases  qualifications  far  better  than  those  which  could 
be  gained  anywhere  outside  the  Goverimient  service, 
but  this  judgment  is  ineffective  in  the  face  of  civil- 
service  regulations  as  they  now  stand. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  universal  recognition  in  the 
higher  branches  of  govermnental  services  that  the 
exemptions  granted  to  veterans  tend  to  break  down 
completely  the  merit  system  which  is  essential  to  the 
procurement  of  competent  research  workers.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  World  War,  when  there  could  readily 
be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  veterans  individuals  of 
high  or  average  ability,  exemptions  were  not  as  calami- 
tous as  they  are  now  and  will  be  increasingly  later. 
The  longer  the  period  since  the  war,  the  poorer  the 
selection  of  veterans  who  offer  themselves  for  service 
in  the  Government  becomes. 
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Other  difficulties  frequently  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  governmental  agencies  seeking  to  ap- 
point high-grade  research  men  are  the  infrequency 
of  civil  service  examinations,  the  delays  in  ranking 
candidates,  and  the  long-continued  standing  of  regis- 
ters after  they  are  ouce  established.  It  is  recommended 
in  the  statements  supplied  by  governmental  agencies 
that  all  registers  be  renewed  at  frequent  intervals,  that 
the  requirements  be  made  more  severe  so  that  only 
high-grade  men  shall  secure  positions  on  the  registers, 
and  that  credit  be  given  for  training  which  juniors 
have  received  in  governmental  offices. 

Coordination  of  Educational  Institutions 

2'he  Federal  Government  is  handicapped  in  secxiring 
suitable  persamiel  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  many  academic  teachers  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  Government  service  to  research  workers  of 
ability. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  little  en- 
thusiasm in  many  American  universities  and  colleges 
for  Government  service.  It  is  regarded  as  true  by 
many  teachers  of  science  that  Government  service  is 
less  free  than  are  university  and  school  positions.  In 
the  general  attitude  toward  Government,  European  in- 
stitutions of  education  are  altogether  different  from 
American  institutions.  The  ambition  of  many  of  the 
best  students  in  English  and  continental  schools  and 
universities  is  to  secure  positions  in  Government.  The 
civil  service  examinations  in  England  and  some  of  the 
leading  continental  countries  are  of  the  severest  type. 

The  comparative  lack  of  encouragement  of  students 
in  American  institutions  to  seek  places  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  due  in  part  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment and  academic  institutions  to  maintain  intimate 
contacts.  Academic  men  frequently  do  not  know  the 
amount  or  character  of  highly  interesting  scholarly 
study  and  i-esearch  going  on  in  the  Goverimient.  Gov- 
ernmental agencies  do  not  utilize  as  fully  as  they  might 
the  intellectual  resources  of  the  Nation.  There  is  a 
lack  of  interconununication  which  is  deplorable  and 
should  be  corrected,  especially  in  the  fields  of  the  social 
sciences,  where,  as  pointed  out  several  times  in  this 
report,  the  data  for  scientific  generalizations  must  be 
secured  in  very  large  measure  by  the  Goveriunent. 

One  area  in  which  intimate  relations  between  the 
Government  and  universities  have  been  established  far 
more  than  elsewhere  is  in  agricultural  economics  and 
rural  sociology.  The  long  contact  between  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
facilitated  an  exchange  of  men  and  services  which  has 
been  mutually  advantageous  and  has  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  rural  and  national  life  in  a  great  many  ways. 
There  is  nothing  equally  effective  in  the  sphere  of 
business. 
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Business  schools  and  business  research  agencies  have 
been  established  and  conducted  by  private  enterprise 
in  tliis  country  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  training 
managers  in  practical  affairs  and  of  protecting  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  business  enterprises,  espe- 
cially large  businesses.  The  research  which  would 
keep  the  whole  Nation  fully  informed  about  business 
has  not  been  developed  to  anything  like  the  level 
readied  in  agriculture.  The  members  of  the  staff  of 
this  inquiry  have  sought  diligently  to  discover  the 
reasons  for  tlie  comparative  inadequacy  of  research  in 
business  in  the  program  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  have  been  told  that  the  spirit  of  competition  is 
much  stronger  in  business  than  in  agriculture,  that  the 
agencies  in  Government  which  might  undertake  busi- 
ness investigations  are  much  less  generously  supported 
by  Congressional  appropriations  than  are  the  agencies 
which  carry  on  research  in  agriculture,  and  that  the 
schools  of  business  are  far  less  mature  and  far  less 
helpful  in  promoting  researches  in  business  than  are 
the  institutions  which  are  responsible  for  research  in 
agriculture. 

It  seems  clear  that  research  in  business  requires  en- 
couragement and  promotion.  The  small  business  man 
can  no  more  support  research  than  can  the  farmer. 
It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  a  number  of  trade  asso- 
ciations have  been  organized  through  which  business 
concerns  which  are  too  small  to  conduct  researches 
independently  have  pooled  their  interests  and  secured 
the  advantages  of  cooperative  action  in  the  development 
of  applied  science.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  more 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  future  than  has  been  done 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  Government  of  England 
has  subsidized  the  activities  of  the  trade  associations 
organized  in  that  country. 

There  is  widespi'ead  agreement  among  students  of 
business  that  elaborate  investigations  are  needed  in 
order  that  more  may  be  known  than  is  now  known 
about  business  cycles  and  the  conditions  that  lead  to 
depressions.  There  is  here  an  area  of  research  quite 
as  important  as  the  areas  which  are  recognized  by 
everyone  as  belonging  to  Government  with  respect  to 
hurricanes  and  flood  control. 

The  closer  coordination  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  tlie  country,  including  the  schools  of  business, 
with  governmental  research,  is  a  matter  deserving  of 
the  most  careful  consideration.  Advisory  committees 
are  organized  by  many  of  the  governmental  agencies. 
These  bring  to  the  seat  of  governmental  activities, 
usually  only  for  short  periods,  some  of  the  members  of 
university  faculties  and  leaders  in  lines  of  activity 
other  than  education.  The  contacts  thus  maintained 
have  the  double  advantage  of  stimulating  activities  in 
the  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
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of  bringing  to  the  service  of  Government  valuable 
counsel  and  sympathy.  Advisory  committees  do  not 
seem  to  suffice.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
convinced  of  the  importance  and  practical  usefulness 
of  research  in  agriculture.  This  fact  is  to  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  existence  in  each  connnonwealth  of  an 
institution  which  not  only  contributes  to  knowledge 
about  agriculture  but  keeps  the  legislature  informed 
about  problems  of  the  State  and  otherwise  serves  the 
peoj^le  of  tlie  State.  There  is  at  the  present  time  no 
such  popular  confidence  in  research  in  business. 

Appropriations  for  publication  made  to  many  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  are  inadequate.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  skepticism  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  issuing  published  material,  especially  pub- 
lished material  that  is  attractive  in  form,  manifests 
itself  in  unfavorable  comments  made  in  congressional 
hearings  and  in  congressional  debates. 

There  are  examples  which  can  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  statements  made.  The  reports  which  accompany 
this  as  partial  reports  on  social  science  research  show 
beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  Office  of  Education  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  much  valuable  manuscript  material  which 
would  be  of  great  use  if  it  could  be  published.  The 
results  of  the  investigations  which  were  made  by  a 
large  staff  that  studied  the  experience  accumulated 
during  the  operations  of  the  National  Eecovery  Ad- 
ministration now  lie  in  the  files  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unavailable  alike  to  legislators  and  business 
men  because  there  is  no  money  to  publish  what  cost 
great  sums  to  accumulate.  Wlien  the  officers  of  the 
emergency  relief  agencies  brought  out  an  informing 
and  attractive  pamphlet,  vigorous  criticism  of  the  pub- 
lication was  voiced. 

Quotations  from  several  of  the  statements  submitted 
by  Federal  research  agencies  are  as  follows : 

Recently,  two  very  important  reports  of  this  Commission 
were  made  public,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  published. 

A  greater  embarrassment  by  far  has  been  the  inadequacy  of 
opportunity  to  publish  manuscripts.  There  is  always  a  series  of 
worthwliilc  papers  awaiting  publication  and  sometimes  5  or  6 
years  go  by  before  they  can  be  issued. 

Practically  no  funds  for  the  publication  of  research  findings. 

Publication  Facilities 

The  facilities  for  communication  of  scientific  find- 
ings secured  hy  governmental  research  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  limited. — It  is  sometimes  argued  by 
those  who  do  not  regard  it  as  wise  to  appropriate  pub- 
lic funds  for  publications,  that  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts prepared  by  the  scientific  agencies  are  obscure 
in  language.  That  there  is  ground  for  this  position 
must  be  admitted.  Scientific  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  for  their  colleagues  rather  than  for  the  gen- 
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eral  public.  Furthermore,  the  refinements  of  scientific 
reports  often  depend  on  the  use  of  mathematical 
formulas  and  technical  terminology  which  are  not 
readily  understood  by  the  non-technical  reader.  The 
needs  of  the  Nation  will  not  be  met  nor  will  the  ordi- 
nary citizens  be  satisfied  until  far  more  readable  in- 
formation on  the  social  sciences  than  is  now  i^ublished 
by  the  Government  is  made  available.  That  there  is 
great  eagerness  for  information  on  all  social  problems 
is  evidenced  by  the  consumption  of  reading  material 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  in  serious  books 
which  far  surpasses  what  was  common  in  earlier 
periods.  The  research  agencies  of  the  Nation  ought 
to  be  aware  of  this  demand  for  popular  pi'esentation 
of  social  science  materials.  The  social  scientists  of  the 
country  ought  to  realize  that  any  exclusiveness  or 
aloofness  on  the  part  of  social  scientists  is  sure  to 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  social  science  itself. 

Need  for  Widespread  Dissemination 
of  Information  on  Social  Problems 

Research  has  always  been  stimulated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  conditions  that  need  to  be  changed.  The  agri- 
cultural investigations  which  have  been  referred  to 
several  times  in  this  report  as  extensive  and  well-sup- 
ported resulted  directly  from  recognition  of  the  distress 
in  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  country.  There  is  some 
indication  that  investigations  in  the  social  fields  will 
be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  present-day  problems  of 
industry,  business,  and  family  life.  If  these  indications 
are  accepted  at  their  face  value,  it  follows  as  an  in- 
escapable corollary  that  this  is  a  period  when  the  social 


scientists  should  devote  much  effort  to  both  the  exten- 
sion of  their  fields  and  the  rendering  of  their  findings 
available  for  general  consumption. 

The  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
premises  is  undoubtedly  to  provide  for  widespread  dis- 
semination of  infoi-mation  on  all  social  problems.  The 
distribution  of  the  jjopulation,  the  industrial  and  pop- 
ulation conditions  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  biological  facts  about  human  life  are  as  im- 
portant for  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  facts  with 
regard  to  livestock  and  plant  life. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  has  organized 
in  a  number  of  typical  counties  of  the  United  States 
investigations  of  all  the  social  conditions  and  possibili- 
ties in  these  counties.  A  coordinator  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  a  given  area  has  been  appointed.  Usually 
this  coordinator  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
one  of  the  etlucational  institutions  in  the  area.  He 
has  been  supplied  with  a  plan  of  operation  carefully 
prepared  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  studies.  He 
has  also  had  the  assistance  of  white-collar  workers  on 
relief. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  organization  is  seen  in  tlie 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  of  unused  industrial 
and  recreational  facilities  in  the  areas.  Above  and 
beyond  anything  that  has  issued  immediately  from  the 
studies,  however,  is  the  awakening  of  a  consciousness 
in  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  the  studies 
have  been  made  of  the  possibility  of  scientific  attack 
on  their  social  problems.  Materials  have  been  accu- 
mulated which  will  be  of  value  during  a  long  period 
to  come. 
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SECTION  3.  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RESEARCH, 

1937  AND  1938 

By  Edward  R.  Gray' 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  a  Report  on  Expenditures 
for  Research 

Research  is  an  integral  part  of  the  activities  of  any 
agency  that  is  trying  to  do  efficient  work.  Conscious- 
ness that  changes  occur  in  the  conditions  affecting  its 
work  should  be  sufficient  incentive  to  any  organization 
to  keep  informed  of  these  changes  and  to  devise  un- 
proved prfcedures  for  dealing  with  them.  Especially 
in  a  governmental  organization,  whether  a  single  bu- 
reau or  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole,  economy 
and  efficiency  are  made  possible  by  collection  and  anal- 
ysis of  m formation  needed  to  plan  work  more  effec- 
tively, and  by  the  habitual  investigation  of  possible 
improved  techniques  or  of  promising  new  devices.  On 
the  other  hand,  failure  to  undertake  such  investigation 
may  be  justly  criticized  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  and 
signs  of  probable  extravagance,  inefficiency,  and  in- 
creasing obsolescence.  Hence,  a  survej^  of  research 
activities  has  particular  pertinence  in  giving  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vitality  and  progrpss. 

There  are  three  possible  devices  for  surveying  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  discover  the  extent  and  distribution  of 
research  activities.  One  device  is  an  annotated  inven- 
tory of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  research  projects  in 
process  or  recently  completed  within  each  agencj'. 
While  such  an  inventory  would  yield  more  informa- 
tion about  research  activities  than  any  other  kind  of 
summary,  the  services  of  specialists  in  several  different 
fields  would  be  required  to  comprehend  and  describe 
effectively  the  activities  enumerated,  and  the  results 
could  not  be  conveniently  summarized  or  used  for 
inter-agency  comparisons.  A  second  device  is  a  sum- 
mary of  research  positions  or  research  personnel 
among  the  different  agencies  or  their  constituent  activ- 
ities. A  limitation  to  the  usefulness  of  this  approach 
is  its  implication  that  "research"  is  coexistent  with 
the  activities  of  persons  having  certain  types  of  spe- 
cialized training  or  recognized  professional  ability. 
A  third  device,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  report,  is  a 
tabulation  of  research  expenditures.  By  this  method, 
comparisons  between  the  agencies  surveyed  are  pos- 


>In  addition  to  aid  and  advice  received  from  many  budget  officers 
and  research  directors  In  the  different  Government  agencies,  the  com- 
prehensive assistance  of  Virginia  Jlendenhall  Gray,  the  stimulating 
suggestions  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Hughes,  and  the  painstaliing  office  aid  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Shaw,  are  gratefully  aclcnowledged. 


sible,  in  fact,  too  easy,  as  there  is  danger  of  quick  con- 
clusions that  are  not  valid  when  the  diverse  concepts 
and  methods  used  in  obtaining  only  roughly  compar- 
able data  aie  known.  For  a  quick  survey,  however, 
this  method  is  fairly  satisfactory,  especially  if  con- 
siderable latitude  is  allowed  for  the  inevitable  differ- 
ences in  the  concept  of  "research"  held  by  the  several 
budget  officers  in  making  their  estimates. 

Difficulties  in  Estimating  and  Analyzing 
Federal  Expenditures  for  Research 

Data  on  research  expenditures,  especially  when  inter- 
agency comparisons  are  involved,  should  be  used  with 
some  undei'standing  of  the  qualifications  implicit  in 
such  data.  The  more  important  factors  affecting  the 
comparability  of  research  expenditures  reported  by 
the  different  Federal  agencies  may  be  summarized 
under  the  following  headings: 

Research  May  Be  for  Internal  or 
for  External  Service 

Some  Federal  agencies  are  concerned  primarily  with 
service  to  particular  economic  or  social  groups  such  as 
farmers,  exporters,  home  owners,  educators,  consumers 
of  power,  investors  in  securities,  etc.  Such  agencies 
usually  have  comparatively  large  research  programs  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  affecting  the  respective 
groups  of  citizens  benefited,  and  to  work  out  methods 
of  meeting  more  effectively  new  demands  for  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  Federal  agencies  are  con- 
cerned largely  with  administration  of  a  routine  func- 
tion or  with  service  to  other  parts  of  the  Government. 
For  example,  most  of  the  State,  War,  Navy,  Justice, 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  and  such  organizations  as 
the  Public  Debt  Service  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
need  research  largely  to  keep  their  own  internal  admin- 
istrations efficient,  without,  of  course,  neglecting  fre- 
quent appraisals  of  external  factors  that  might  change 
the  scope  or  nature  of  their  work.  This  latter  type  of 
agency  would  presumably  have  a  smaller  percentage 
of  research  expenditures  than  would  be  found  where 
service  to  particular  groups  of  citizens  is  the  primary 
function.  Many  important  bureaus  and  independent 
agencies,  however,  cannot  be  classified  conveniently 
in  either  group.    As  they  serve  both  some  particular 
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outside  group  of  citizens  and  also  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, their  research  has  both  major  purposes. 

DiCferences  in  Definition  of  "Research" 

To  estimate  the  cost  of  research  in  a  Federal  agency 
requires,  first,  a  demarcation  of  activities  that  may  be 
designated  as  "research,"  and,  secondly,  an  allocation, 
usually  somewhat  arbitrary,  of  expenditures  for  such 
activities.  One  diiBculty  in  making  comparisons  be- 
tween agencies  is,  therefore,  the  lack  of  definiteness  in 
the  term  "research"  and  differences  in  its  application 
to  the  work  of  the  respective  organizations.  For  this 
study  of  research  expenditures,  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  definition  adopted  by  the  Committee  has 
been  used  in  letters  to  agencies : 

"Research"  has  been  defined  to  comprise  investigations  in 
both  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  and  their  applications, 
including  the  collection,  compilation,  and  analysis  of  statistical, 
mapping,  and  other  data  that  will  probably  result  in  new  knowl- 
edge of  wider  usefulness  than  aid  in  one  administrative  deci- 
sion applying  to  a  single  case.  By  this  definition,  for  example, 
"research"  would  include  the  work  of  a  statistical  division  col- 
lecting and  compiling  operating  data  on  corporations  reporting 
to  a  Federal  regulatory  agency,  and  also  a  study  by  the  Navy 
of  the  resistance  of  armor  plating  to  high  explosives,  since 
knowledge  so  acquired  might  be  applicable  to  uses  other  than 
the  immediate  administrative  decisions  for  which  the  work 
was  initiated. 

Organizational  lines  that  are  roughly  coterminous  with  re- 
search activity  have  been  respected  in  compiling  the  expendi- 
tures data,  so  that  the  entire  work  of  an  organization  has  been 
considered  "research"  if  nonresearch  duties  are  comparatively 
few  and  usually  incidental.  All  expenses  connected  with  re- 
.search  inquiries  such  as  clerical  assistance,  printing,  transporta- 
tion, etc..  and  an  allocated  amount  of  general  administrative 
overhead  within  the  bureaus  and  independent  agencies  have 
been  included. 

For  purposes  of  this  survey  "research"  excludes,  in  addition 
to  the  more  obvious  nonresearch  activities,  testing,  regulation, 
promotion,  informational  service,  education,  legal  counsel,  ac- 
counting, and  routine  administration.  However,  such  activities 
are  necessarily  included  so  far  as  research  is  carried  on  as  an 
aid  to  more  eflBcient  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  or  where 
some  of  the.se  non-research  operations  are  carried  on  as  inci- 
dental aids  to  research  investigations  in  the  same  bureau  or 
independent  agency. 

No  unanimity  was  found  among  experienced  research 
directors  as  to  the  kinds  of  work  that  should  be  in- 
cluded as  "research"  in  this  study.  For  example,  some 
scientists  would  exclude  the  reports  of  both  the  Bureau 
of  the  Cen.sus  and  the  Weather  Bureau;  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  classification  by  a  Government  agency 
about  15  years  ago  listed  these  two  bureaus  as  the  only 
Government  agencies  whose  entire/  work  was  "research." 
Wliile  preparing  data  for  this  study,  the  chief  of  a 
technical  oiRce  reduced  his  estimate  of  research  ex- 
penditures from  $140,000  to  $25,000  after  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  identical  definition  to  the 
existing  activities  of  his  oiBoe, 


The  principal  conflicts  of  opinion  about  the  defini- 
tion used  in  this  study  have  revolved  around  the  in- 
clusion of  the  following  activities  as  "research": 

1.  The  collection  and  tabulation  of  basic  data,  especially  in 
the  social  sciences;  where,  in  contrast  with  the  natural  sci- 
ences, analysis  is  usually  carried  on  separately  from  collection 
and  initial  preparation  of  the  material. 

2.  Economic  and  social  studies  of  all  kinds. 

3.  Mapping  and  surveying. 

4.  Aids  to  research,  such  as  library  and  archival  services. 

5.  Highly  specialized  and  secret  techniques  for  military 
purposes. 

6.  Studies,  otherwise  clearly  "research,"  that  are  specifi- 
cally required  by  an  act  of  Congress  under  another  name. 

7.  Studies  not  specifically  enumerated  in  an  act  of  Congress 
but  necessary  to  carry  on  authorized  work  efficiently. 

In  an  agency  where  research  had  been  almost  elim- 
inatetl  in  the  previous  year  by  a  cut  in  the  appropria- 
tion originally  requested,  there  was  a  noticeable  effort 
to  define  "research"  as  narrowly  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attitude  of  most  budget  officers  toward 
the  research  function  and  its  definition  was  aquiescent 
and  understanding,  if  not  sympathetic.  One  experi- 
enced administrative  officer,  not  himself  engaged  in 
research,  suggested  the  following  definition  of  "re- 
search," which  has  not  been  improved  by  inclusion  of 
more  detail :  "Research  is  the  attempt  to  know  the 
facts  in  order  to  do  our  work  and  serve  the  public 
better." 

Part  of  tlie  difficulty  with  the  adopted  definition  of 
"research"  is  due  to  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  might  be  designated  as  the  "higher"  and  "lower" 
orders  of  research  without  admitting  the  use  of  those 
concepts.  Research  ability  of  the  "higher"  order  is 
required  to  devise  and  improve  the  methods  for  pre- 
paring compilations  of  data  in  useful  form,  and  to 
analyze  the  results  obtained  from  such  compilations. 
A  lower  order  of  research  ability,  and  sometimes  al- 
most none,  is  required  in  the  personnel  carrying  on 
the  routine  collection  of  information  and  its  tabulation 
and  presentation  according  to  general  specifications. 
However,  both  types  of  activity  are  "research"  within 
the  definition  adopted  for  use  in  this  report.  For  the 
effective  collection  of  data,  research  of  the  higher  or- 
der must  necessarily  precede  and  follow  the  routine 
task,  and  in  most  cases  planning  and  analysis  becomes 
an  integral  and  continuing  part  of  the  whole  operation. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  research  expendi- 
tures, it  would  probably  be  instructive  to  obtain  sepa- 
rate estimates  for  these  two  "orders"  of  research, 
especially  in  the  case  of  economic  or  sociological  statis- 
tics, which  furnish  the  bases  for  most  analytical 
research  in  the  social  sciences.  However,  such  a  sepa- 
ration has  proven  impracticable  because  of  the  budg- 
etary indivisibility  of  the  two  types  of  research 
processes.     Wliile  analysis  of  compiled  data  is  often 
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carried  on  by  organizational  units  separable  from  the 
collecting,  tabulating,  editing,  and  ijublishing  units, 
the  research  involved  in  planning  the  survey,  altering 
its  scope,  improving  the  techniques  used,  and  editing 
the  questionnaires  and  preliminary  results  is  usually 
done  on  a  part-time  or  spare-time  basis  by  persons 
primarily  concerned  with  the  more  routine  processes 
of  collection  and  compilation. 

Inseparability  of  "Research"  and 
"Administration" 

"There  are  *  *  *  a  great  many  activities  which, 
even  though  partially  of  an  administrative  character, 
nevertheless  specifically  contribute  to  research  work," 
wrote  one  agency  in  commenting  on  its  estimate  of  re- 
search expenditures.  Another  agency  commented,  "We 
find  it  difficult  *  *  *  to  know  where  (medical) 
treatment  leaves  off  and  study  begins."  Still  another 
office,  generally  considered  an  excellent  example  of  a 
Governmental  organization  engaged  in  analytical  re- 
search work,  states  that  its  "product  is  action  rather 
than  information"  and  its  researches  are  to  determine 
policies,  not  to  disseminate  knowledge. 

Research  in  the  Federal  Govermnent  is  usually  an 
auxiliary  part  of  an  activity  that  is  authorized  and 
carried  on  for  an  immediate  objective  quite  distinct 
from  the  increase  in  the  store  of  human  knowledge. 
Such  immediate  objectives  may  be,  for  example,  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  a  category  of  producers,  regu- 
lation of  certain  types  of  corporations,  collection  of 
taxes,  preservation  of  Government  records,  conserva- 
tion of  recognized  natural  resources,  or  printing  of 
Government  documents. 

The  differences  in  organizational  breakdowns  as 
found  in  the  respective  agencies  also  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culties. Unless  the  budget  officers  in  the  individual 
agencies  ai-e  to  be  burdened  with  the  time-consmning 
task  of  splitting  functions  and  allocating  time  of  per- 
sonnel, rough  approximations  must  often  be  accepted, 
calculated  either  on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  percent- 
age or  by  including  or  excluding  from  the  categories 
of  "research"  the  entire  activities  of  an  organizational 
sub-unit,  such  as  a  section,  branch,  or  division. 

For  these  functional  and  organizational  reasons,  it 
is  sometimes  unusually  difficult  for  budget  officers  to 
draw  the  line  between  research  and  administration,  and 
it  is  only  with  Avarnings  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
their  estimates  that  definite  figures  have  been  sent  to 
the  Committee.  Nevertheless,  such  data  have  been 
carefully  prepared,  usually  after  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  definition  of  "research,"  and  the  results  are  believed 
significant,  at  least  for  compilation  into  totals  for  the 
Goverimient  as  a  whole,  if  not  for  detailed  inter-agency 
comparisons. 
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Differences  in  Terminology  and 
Tradition 

Some  incomparability  in  estimates  from  different 
agencies  is  undoubtedly  due  to  discrepancies  in  terms 
used  for  similar  types  of  investigations,  and  to  the 
scientific  tradition  of  the  agency  and  its  directing  per- 
soiniel.  For  example,  the  representative  of  a  bureau 
dominated  by  an  engineering  tradition  was  almost  in- 
credulous at  the  suggestion  that  the  bureau's  incidental 
.social  surveys  should  be  called  "research."  Again, 
there  was  a  marked  divei-gence  of  opinion  in  the  map- 
ping agencies  as  to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween mapping  that  might  be  called  "research,"  if  any, 
and  mapping  that  should  certainly  be  excluded.  Even 
the  customary  terms  used  within  an  agency  for  clas- 
sifying its  inquiries  may  affect  the  amount  of  research 
expenditures  reported,  when  the  words  "investiga- 
tions,"' "surveys,"  "tests,"  etc.,  are  used  for  some  in- 
quii'ies  in  contrast  with  "research"  or  "experiments'" 
applied  to  othei's. 

"Window  Dressing" 

The  data  on  research  expenditures  are  based  largely 
on  reports  from  the  respective  Governmental  agencies 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prepared  almost  solely  to 
justify  requests  for  appropriations  of  the  amounts  de- 
sired for  the  coming  year.  Hence  the  data  are  pre- 
sented in  the  form  which  is  supposed  by  the  agencies' 
budget  officers  to  be  most  conducive  to  favorable  action 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  congressional  appro- 
priation committees.  Such  "window  dressing"  may 
result  in  either  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
reported  for  research  activities.  Wliere  the  agency  is 
authorized  only  to  perform  certain  specified  adminis- 
trative functions,  research  items  are  likely  to  be  mini- 
mized or  concealed  under  captions  denoting  these  func- 
tions, a  practice  which  cannot  be  criticized  because  the 
research  activities  are  planned  and  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  efficient  performance  of  these  very  func- 
tions. In  some  cases,  research  seems  to  be  purposely 
hidden  through  fear  of  adverse  criticism  from  particu- 
lar outside  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  in  agencies 
where  research  is  well  established  and  commendation 
has  been  received  from  groups  of  influential  citizens 
directly  benefited  by  the  results  of  investigations,  the 
research  expenditures  become  a  source  of  pride  and, 
in  informational  budgetary  presentations,  may  also 
include  amounts  for  somewhat  distantly  related  ex- 
penditures. The  contrasting  methods  of  reporting  re- 
search in  these  two  types  of  agencies  are  likely  to  ac- 
centuate the  differences  in  amounts  shown  for  research 
between  internal  service  and  external  service  agencies, 
as  explained  above.  In  extreme  cases,  the  differences 
may  be  pronounced  enough  to  result  in  "touchiness" 
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in  one  ctxKe  ami  "pride"  in  the  other  concerning  the 
research  work  undertaken  and  the  expenditures  for 
such  purposes. 

Transfer  of  Research  Investigations 
to  Specialized  Agencies 

Some  Federal  agencies  are  especially  qualified  by 
equipment,  personnel,  and  experience  to  undertake 
research  for  other  organizations.  Hence  they  conduct 
investigations  on  a  reimbursement  basis  at  the  request 
of  other  Government  agencies.  The  outstanding  ex- 
amples, but  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  are  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  caiTied  on  some  research 
for  more  than  14  other  agencies  in  the  fiscal  year  1937 ; 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  received  working 
funds  from  7  other  agencies  in  addition  to  reimburse- 
ments for  work  not  formally  provided  for  in  advance. 
Transfers  of  one  undertaking  may  even  be  multiple,  as 
the  following  heading  in  the  Budget  illustrates: 
"Working  Fund,  Commerce,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
(Public  Works  Administration,  Allotment  to  Interior, 
Soil  Erosion  Prevention,  Transfer  to  Agriculture, 
Transfer  to  Commerce,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey)." 

In  the  data  given  in  the  present  report,  such  reim- 
bursable expenditures  are  usually  included  under  the 
organization  actually  doing  the  work,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  agency  that  specifically  requested  otherwise. 

Expenditures  Not  a  Measure 
of  Value  of  Research 

There  is,  of  course,  no  necessary  relationship  between 
the  size  of  an  appropriation  for  any  given  research 
project  and  the  usefulness  of  the  results  obtained  from 
it.  Such  a  relationship  is  sometimes  assumed  by  pro- 
ponents of  a  specific  research  undertaking.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  qualifications  concerning  direction, 
personnel,  time  factors,  etc.,  the  amount  of  research 
per  dollar  of  expenditure  varies  with  the  kind  of  tech- 
niques used.  For  example,  economic  studies  adequately 
planned,  reviewed  by  outsiders,  and  replanned  through 
an  extended  period  of  time  by  experienced  research 
people  in  long-established  agencies,  are  apt  to  be  car- 
ried out  much  more  efficiently  than  studies  hurriedly 
undertaken  by  new  personnel  in  a  recently  established 
governmental  unit.  "Wlien  a  factor  extraneous  to  re- 
seai'ch  proper  comes  into  the  picture,  as  was  the  case  of 
finding  work  quickly  for  the  white-collar  unemployed, 
the  discrepancies  between  the  amounts  of  expenditures 
and  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  may  have  been 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  project  cai-ried  out  solely 
for  research  purposes  and  by  purely  research  methods. 

Unfortunately,  it  might  also  be  said  that,  in  spite  of 
the  best  efforts  of  the  guardians  of  the  Treasury, 
amounts  for  some  periodic  research  may  not  always 


terminate  when  the  particular  need  has  passed.  If 
the  amounts  have  been  appropriated  annually  for  many 
years,  the  presumption  is  usually  that  the  same  appro- 
priation should  be  continued. 

There  are  at  least  two  distinguishable  values,  and 
in  most  cases  three,  emanating  from  any  research  activ- 
ity. First,  there  is  the  value  to  the  public,  which  may 
sometimes  be  roughly  related  to  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures on  the  study,  since  more  generous  funds  may 
secure  a  larger  sample  of  data  to  analyze  and,  hence, 
there  may  be  a  greater  likelihood  that  variations  in 
different  localities  will  be  adequately  treated.  How- 
ever, even  in  this  case  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
is  often  rather  quickly  reached  so  that  a  small  sample 
may  be  almost  as  satisfactory  as  a  somewhat  larger 
one  obtained  at  considerably  greater  cost,  although  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  size  of  an  effective  yet 
economical  sample  in  advance  of  the  project  may  be 
insuperable.  The  value  of  a  research  project  to  the 
general  public  may,  of  course,  be  quite  different  from 
the  value  to  a  specific  group  for  the  immediate  benefit 
of  whom  the  project  was  undertaken. 

A  second  value  of  research  projects  is  the  benefit  to 
the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  organization  under- 
taking the  research  work.  Since  research  activities 
constitute  the  planning  and  critical  functions  of  the 
agency,  the  existence  of  research  within  an  organiza- 
tion not  only  energizes  the  agency  as  a  whole,  but  also 
the  individuals  who  are  in  immediate  contact  with  it, 
provided  they  have  enough  perspective  to  see  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  result  obtained.  For  this  reason,  some 
organizations  decentralize  their  research  activities  as 
far  as  feasible  rather  than  concentrate  them  in 
specific  research  sections  or  divisions,  although  there 
are  obvious  advantages  in  such  segregation.  For  our 
present  purposes,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  energiz- 
ing influences  of  research  within  the  agency  bear  no 
necessary  relationship  to  the  funds  available  for  carry- 
ing on  the  investigatory  activity. 

The  third  possible  value  of  a  research  program  lies 
in  the  usefulness  of  results  obtained  to  the  Federal 
Government  itself,  either  directly  to  the  administrative 
process  involved  in  the  research  or  to  policy  formation. 
It  is  here  perhaps  that  the  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  expenditures  and  the  results  obtained  shows 
the  least  direct  correlation. 

Previous  Estimates  of  Federal 
Expenditures  for  Research 

Estimates  of  research  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  made  several  times  in  the  past. 
Some  of  these  compilations  have  been  confined  to  the 
natural  sciences  and  technology,  and  some  have  used  a 
concept  even  broader  than  the  one  employed  in  the  pres- 
ent study.    These  differences  in  definition  make  the  re- 
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suits  incomparable  with  those  of  the  present  study,  and 
prevent  their  use  in  analj'zing  trends,  excepting  where 
estimates  have  been  made  by  the  same  person  or  oi'gan- 
ization  through  successive  years. 

A  comprehensive  functional  analysis  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures was  made  by  the  late  Edward  B.  Rosa  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  reported  in  one 
functional  category  expenditures  for  "research,  educa- 
tion, and  development"  for  each  of  the  years  1910  to 
1920,  inclusive.  These  estimates  were  continued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  for  the  years  1921  to  1924.  Later, 
a  compilation  of  similar  character  was  prepared  by 
Marjorie  Van  de  Water  and  Watson  Davis,  of  Science 
Service,  for  the  years  1910,  1915, 1920  to  1933,  inclusive, 
and  1936,  with  supplementary  estimates  for  research 
only,  for  the  fiscal  years  1923  tJirough  1931,  and  for 
research  in  natural  sciences  only,  for  1923  through  1932, 
and  1934  through  1937. 

A  series  of  annual  estimates  carried  back  to  the  year 
1915  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from 


1921  to  1933  for  its  functional  classification  of  Federal 
expenditures.  One  of  the  functions  for  which  expendi- 
tures were  calculated  was  designated  first  as  "science 
and  research"  and  later,  without  change  of  methods,  as 
"science  and  research,  general."  The  amounts,  how- 
over,  did  not  include  all  research  expenditures  but  only 
those  not  classified  by  the  Bureau  under  more  specific 
functional  headings. 

Several  single-time  compilations  have  also  been  pre- 
pared. W.  J.  McGee,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, {prepared  a  table  of  appropriations  for  "scientific 
bureaus"  in  1902  (see  Table  E  in  Appendix).  Ralph 
B.  Ward,  then  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  compiled 
Experulitures  and  Budgeted  Estimates  1930, 1933, 1935, 
for  the  Support  of  the  Work  of  Scientifi.c  Bureaux 
arul  Independent  Offices,  which  was  confined  to  natural 
sciences  and  technology. 

A  consolidated  table  of  totals  reported  in  these  pre- 
vious studies  is  included  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
report. 


I.  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RESEARCH 


Limitations  of  Data  on  Research 
Expenditures 

An  attempt  to  estimate  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search involves  setting  down  precise  figures  to  repre- 
sent processes  that  cannot  be  consistently  defined  and 
that  usually  constitute  integi'al  parts  of  administrative 
or  other  noninvestigatory  activities,  such  as  promotion 
of  commerce  or  collection  of  the  revenue.^ 

In  addition  to  such  general  deficiencies  inherent  in 
the  data  presented  in  the  following  sections,  some  omis- 
sions are  probable  in  spite  of  the  systematic  efforts  to 
obtain  complete  reports.  There  were  several  instances 
where  data  were  finally  obtained  for  a  research  activity 
personally  known  by  the  writer  to  exist,  after  a  sup- 
posedly final  ofiicial  statement  omitting  the  activity 
entirely  had  been  received  from  the  agency  concerned. 
Lack  of  personal  knowledge  probably  prevented  dis- 
covery of  other  cases  of  similar  omission.  In  one  in- 
stance, an  agency  officially  transmitted  the  report  of  one 
of  its  sub-units  stating  that  it  had  no  expenditures  for 
research,  but  afterward  a  representative  orally  ex- 
pressed disappointment  in  the  decision  of  the  sub-unit 
and  described  some  of  the  pioneer  investigations  of  par- 
ticular promise  that  were  being  carried  on. 

Particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  cri- 
teria of  "research"  as  uniformly  as  possible  to  the  varied 
investigations  in  different  bureaus  and  offices.  Alloca- 
tion of  the  costs  of  personnel,  supplies,  printing,  travel, 
and  general  administrative  overhead  between  research 


'For  a  statement  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  preparing  and  using 
such  estimates  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  and  the  second 
section  of  the  Introduction. 


and  non-research  activities  has  usually  been  left  to  the 
agency  concerned,  although  in  this  respect  also,  attempts 
to  keep  the  results  as  comparable  as  possible  have  been 
made  through  discussions  with  budget  officers  or  re- 
search administrators,  who  supplied  or  reviewed  the 
information. 

Total  Amounts  of  Researcli  Expenditures 
Fiscal  Years  1937  and  1938 

Total  Amounts  from  General  and 
Emergency  Funds 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1937,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  on  research  about  124  million  dollars, 
or  nearly  $1  for  each  person  in  the  United  States. 
About  70  million  dollars  came  from  regular  funds  and 
an  additional  54  million  dollars  from  emergency  funds. 
If  Federal  contributions  and  grants  for  research  car- 
ried on  by  non-Federal  agencies  are  deducted  from  these 
amounts,  the  expenditures  for  research  within  Federal 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  would  be  about  64  mil- 
lion dollars  from  regular  funds  and  approximately  11 
million  dollars  from  emergency  funds. 

The  corresponding  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1938 
show  increases  of  about  8  million  dollars  from  regular 
funds,  and  a  decrease  of  nearly  24  million  dollars  in 
emergency  expenditures,  for  research  purposes.  The 
resulting  net  decrease  from  the  previous  year  brings 
the  total  expenditures  for  research  to  about  108  million 
dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  Of  this  amount  about 
78  million  dollars  came  from  general  funds  and  about 
30  million  dollars  came  from  emergency  appropria- 
tions (see  table  1). 
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Table  1. — Federal  expenditures  for  research  compared  mth 
total  Federal  expenditures — regular  and  vmcrgcncn  funds— 
fiscal  years  1937  and  1938 

[Amounts  In  millions  of  dollars] 


Totnl 
regular 
and 
emer- 
gency 
funds 

Regular  funds 

Total 

Operating 
expenses' 

Pay- 
ments 
and  real 
prop- 
erty ' 

Emer- 
gency 
funds 

Total  obligations:  > 

1938 

1937                   

9, 362  6 
9, 104. 4 

•108 
<  124 

1.2 
1.4 

7, 700. 7 
6. 662. 5 

78.4 
70.3 

1.0 
1.1 

2,80,5.9 
2,690.6 

71.6 
63.9 

2.6 
2.4 

4, 894. 8 
3, 872. 0 

6.9 
6.4 

.1 
.2 

1.661.9 
2,641.9 

Research  obligations: 

1938                     

•30 

1937 

•64 

Percentage  of  research  to  total 
obligations: 
1938            

1.8 

1937      

2.1 

'  "Current  expenses,"  plus  "plant  and  equipment,"  as  used  in  Budget  oj  the  United 
States  Oovernmevt,  19S9,  Table  4,  pp.  852-853. 

'  "Fixed  char§es,"  "acquisition  of  property"  other  than  "plant  and  equipment, 
"payment  of  debt,"  and  "payments  for  rights  and  obligations,"  as  used  in  Budget, 
19S9,  table  4  (opcit.). 

•  From  Budget,  19S9,  table  4  (op.  cit.). 

*  Partly  estimated. 

Research  Expenditures  Compared  With 
Total  Expenditures 

Kesearch  has  never  been  a  large  factor  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  and  still 
remains  insignificant  in  the  work  of  many  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Research  activities  accounted  for  about 
1.4  percent  of  the  total  Federal  obligations  for  all 
purposes  (exclusive  of  those  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) in  the  fiscal  year  1937,  while  the  corresponding 
figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  was  1.2  percent.  If  only 
the  regular  funds  are  considered  and  payments  such 
as  for  grants,  pensions,  refunds,  retirement  of  debt, 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  buildings,  are  excluded 
from  the  calculations,  the  percentage  of  the  remaining 
operating  expenses  used  for  research  becomes  approxi- 
mately 2.4  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  and  2.5  per- 
cent for  the  fiscal  year  1938  (see  table  1). 

Comparison  of  these  percentages,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  research  in  the  Goveriunent's  operating 
expenses,  with  corresponding  estimates  for  industry 
and  universities  are  of  some  interest.  Some  of  the 
larger  industrial  concerns  are  known  to  be  spending 
from  4  to  6  percent  of  their  gross  income  for  research, 
while  according  to  a  recent  estimate  about  25  percent 
of  the  expenditures  of  20  leading  universities  are  for 
research.'  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in- 
dustrial research  is  largely  pointed  toward  internal 
efficiency;  while  universities  carry  on  research  partly 
for  its  own  sake,  and  partly  as  a  training  technique. 
By  contrast,  a  large  part  of  the  Government's  investi- 
gations is  carried  on  to  promote  more  effectively  the 
welfare  of  certain  industrial  and  social  groups  among 

■  By  Dr.  R.  M.  Hughes,  in  materials  prepared  for  the  Committee  on 
Survey  of  Governmental  Relations  to  Research.      See  p.  177.  below. 
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its  citizens,  rather  than  to  improve  its  own  internal 
efficiency  or  to  train  research  workers. 

Research  Expenditures  Compared  With 
Costs  of  Other  Functions 

A  few  comparisons  and  contrasts  are  made  for  illus- 
trative purposes  in  table  2  between  the  magnitude  of 
research  expenditures  and  some  other  Federal  expendi- 
tures from  regular  funds.  The  amount  expended  for 
research  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  (including  both  internal  revenue 
and  customs  duties).  In  the  fiscal  year  1937,  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were 
approximately  the  same,  disregarding  emergency 
funds,  as  the  cost  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  purposes  of  contrast,  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Vet- 
eians'  Admiiiistration  may  be  cited.  The  total  budget 
of  the  Department  of  State  is  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  amount  spent  by  the  Government  for  research ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  budget  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  including  pensions,  was  over  15  times 
that  amount  (see  tiible  2). 

Table   2. — Research   expenditures   compared  with   some   other 
Federal  expenditures — regular  funds  only 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Research,  including  payments  and  real  property  '- 
Research,  excluding  payments  and  real  property... 

lUu^trative  simitar  magnitude  expenditures 


Collecting  the  revenue 

Department  of  the  Interior '.. 


TllustratiDe  smilter  expenditures 


Department  of  State '. . 
Department  of  Labor  '- 


lUiMtrative  larger  expenditures 


Repairs  and  alterations  ' 

Interest  on  public  debt ' 

Veterans'  Administration  '_. 


70.3 
63.9 


71.7 
68.7 


16.6 

22.3 


116.1 

866.4 

1, 128. 1 


1938 
(esti- 
mated) 


78.4 
71.6 


78.1 
91.4 


17.8 
26.1 


104.7 
927.0 
673.7 


I  Research  amounts  on  obligations  basis,  "Payments  and  real  property"  include 
grants  and  contributions  and  a  small  amount  for  land  and  buildings  acquired. 

'  From  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  1939.  Statement  2,  pp.  A28  (Veterans' 
Administration),  A64  (Interior),  ASS  (Labor),  A63  (State),  A65-66  (Collecting  the 
revenue),  A69  (Interest  on  public  debt). 

«  Obligations  basis,  from  Budget,  1959,  table  4,  p.  852. 

Research  Expenditures  Distributed 

by  Agency 

Number  of  Agencies  Reporting  Research 

There  are  approximately  250  agencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  where  research  *  would  seem  an  ap- 
propriate activity,  if  the  bureaus  and  major  offices  in 
the  departments  as  well  as  active  independent  estab- 
lishments are  counted  separately  as  "agencies,"  and 
liquidating,  superseded,  ex  officio  advisory,  subsidiary, 

*  For  definition  of  "research"  as  used  in  this  study,  see  pp.  62-63. 
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honorary,  international,  and  temporary  celebration- 
fostering  organizations  are  excluded.  Of  these  250 
agencies  where  research  might  reasonably  bo  found, 
126  have  reported  expenditures  from  regular  funds  for 
some  form  of  scientific  research  during  one  or  both  of 
the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938.  Seven  additional  or- 
ganizations operating  solely  on  emergency  funds  bring 
to  a  total  of  133  the  number  of  Federal  agencies  with 
research  activities.  The  distribution  of  these  organi- 
zations among  the  departments  is  shown  in  table  3. 
The  remaining  agencies  which  conduct  no  scientific  in- 
vestigations number  over  100,  exclusive  of  offices  such 
as  those  enumerated  above. 

Table  3. — Number  of  agencies  reporting  research  in  1951  or 
19S8,  by  departments 

Number  of 
agencies 

Total 133 

Department  of  State 16 

Treasury  Department 13 

War  Department 8 

Department  of  Justice 3 

Post  Office  Department 1 

Department  of  the  Navy 9 

Department  of  the  Interior 12 

Department  of  Agriculture 20 

Department  of  Commerce 7 

Department  of  Labor 7 

Independent  agencies  ' 37 

•  Includes  7  agencies  reporting  use  of  emergency  funds  only.  For 
names  of  agencies,  see  tables  11  and  12. 

A  list  of  the  126  agencies  carrying  on  research  from 
regular  funds,  together  with  the  research  expenditures 
of  each  from  such  funds,  is  included  in  table  11.  Table 
12  supplements  table  11  by  showing  the  seven  inde- 
pendent agencies  having  research  activities  that  oper- 
ate solely  with  emergency  funds.  Many  of  the  agencies 
included  in  tables  3  and  11  as  having  i-esearch  expendi- 
tures from  regular  funds  also  receive  supplementary 
aid  from  emergency  funds  for  their  research  programs. 
In  some  cases  the  use  of  emergency  funds  provided  a 
flexible  element  in  the  progi-am  and  permitted  expendi- 
tures for  printing,  travel,  equipment,  and  other  pur- 
poses previously  difficult  to  finance.  However,  this 
report  does  not  show  separately  for  each  bureau  and 
independent  office  the  amounts  of  research  expenditures 
from  emergency  funds,  as  the  verification  of  these  sep- 
arate amounts  from  the  several  emergency  funds  has 
proven  too  time-consuming  an  undertaking  to  complete. 

Concentration  of  Research  Expenditures 
Among  Agencies 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 31  percent  of  all  the  Federal  research  ex- 
penditures, exclusive  of  grants  and  contributions  and 
emergency  obligations.     If  grants   and  contributions 
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are  included  in  the  calculation,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  be  the  beneficiary  of  over  35  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  research  expenditures  financed  from 
regular  funds.  Five  of  the  Departments  (Agriculture, 
Commerce,  War,  Interior,  and  Navy)  expend,  in  the 
aggregate,  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  the  reg- 
ular funds  for  research.  The  juimerous  independent 
offices,  although  in  some  cases  important  individually, 
account  for  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  research 
expenditures  from  regular  funds  (see  table  4). 

Table  4. — Research  expenditures  from  regular  funds  hp  Depart- 
ments, showing  bureaus  and  independent  agencies  spending 
$1,000,000  or  more  for  research,  fiscal  years  1937  and  lOSS 


Amount  of  research 

expenditures  fin 

thousands  of 

dollars) 

Percentace'of 
all  Koiienil  re- 
search expendi- 
tures 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

Grand  total  > » 

63,892 

71, 647 

100.0 

100.0 

Department  of  State  ' 

324 

519 

.4 

Treasury  Department 

3,354 

4,162 

5.3 

6  8 

Public  Henlth  Service 

2,119 
1,235 

2,863 
1,289 

3.3 

2.0 

4  0 

Other  offices ..    ., 

1  8 

War  Department 

7,342 

6,856 

11.6 

9  6 

Air  Corps „    

4,640 
1,360 
1.442 

3,878 
1,360 
1,617 

7.1 
2.1 
2.3 

6  4 

1  9 

Otiier  offices . 

2  3 

Department  of  Justice 

91 

20 

6,691 

103 

20 

9,087 

.1 
(•) 
9.0 

1 

(•) 
12  7 

Bui-eau  of  Aeronautic^      .  -      

2,628 
1,010 
2,053 

3,621 
2,875 
2,591 

4.1 
1.6 
3.3 

5  1 

Other  oltices- _           - 

3  6 

Department  of  the  Interior  .        -      _      - 

6,473 

7,978 

10.1 

11  2 

3,739 
1,602 
1,132 

4,000 
1,745 
2,233 

5.9 
2.5 
1.7 

6  6 

2  4 

3  2 

19.  867 

22,043 

31.1 

30  9 

2,  224 
1,272 
1,383 
2.053 
1,910 
4,460 
1,511 
6,054 

2,385 
1,390 
1.425 
2,214 
2,118 
4,876 
1,541 
6,094 

3.5 
2.1 
2  2 
3.2 
3.0 
7.0 
2  4 
7.7 

3  3 

Animal  Industry ..    .. 

1  9 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

2  0 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

3.1 
2  9 

Plant  Industry ,  .      .  . 

fl  S 

2  2 

Other  oflices  *-  -.              -  _  . 

8  7 

7,612 

8,308 

11.9 

11.6 

Bureau  of  the  Census    . 

2.219 
2,721 

1,377 
862 
433 

2,271 
2,792 

1,459 

1,  076 

710 

3.6 
4.3 

2  2 
1.4 
.5 

3  2 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.. 

3  9 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce   

2.0 

1.8 

1.0 

1,862 

2.030 

2.9 

2.8 

966 
896 

1,004 
1,026 

L6 
1.4 

1.4 

other  oflices ...  

L4 

Independent  agencies 

11.256 

10,  452 

17.6 

14.7 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

1,292 

1,  211 
2,016 
6,707 

749 

1,442 

1.699 
6,662 

2.0 

1.9 
3.2 
10.5 

1. 1 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics         

2.0 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

2  4 

9.2 

I  Excludes  contribntioa«i  to  international  coDferences. 

3  Excludes  crants  to  States. 

'  Less  than  Ha  of  I  percent. 

*  Fijnires  for  this  agency  indnde  some  amounts  for  activities  which  are  considered 
"research"  according  to  the  definition  used  in  this  study,  but  which  have  not  been 
Included  in  the  ofBcial  amounts  for  research  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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Range  and  Percentage  of  Research 
Expenditures  by  Agencies 

A.  few  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government  are  de- 
voted almost  oolely  to  research  for  the  immediate  bene- 
fit of  specific  groups  of  citizens.  Other  agencies  carry 
on  research  primarily  to  improve  their  own  internal 
administration.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  two 
contrasting  functions  of  outside  service  and  internal 
improvement  within  any  one  bureau  or  independent 
office  is  the  most  important  reason  for  the  wide  varia- 
tions in  amounts  and  percentages  of  total  expenditures 
devoted  to  research  by  the  different  agencies. 

There  are  20  bureaus  or  offices  in  the  10  Cabinet 
departments  and  3  independent  agencies  which  ex- 
pended more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  research 
in  either  one  or  both  of  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938. 
Only  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  spent  (in 
grants)  as  much  as  $5,000,000  a  year  for  research. 
Three  bureaus  spent  over  31/2  million  dollars  a  year 
each,  and  eight  others  spent  over  2  million  dollars  each 
in  either  one  or  both  of  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938. 
Tables  4  and  5  show  the  amounts  spent  for  research 
by  each  of  these  major  research  agencies,  although 
table  4  excludes  grants  made  through  the  Office  of  Ex- 


Table  5. — Research  expenditures  from  regular  funds  hy  23  liu- 
reaus  and  independent  offices,  fiscal  years  1037  and  1038 

[Arranged  in  order  of  research  expenditures  in  1937] 


Amount  of  re- 
search expend- 
itures (in 
thousands  of 
dollars) 


Grand  total,  including  grants  and  con- 
tributions  


70,264 


1.  OflQce  of  Experiment  Stations  (Agricul- 

ture)' 

2.  Air  Corps  (War).-- 

3.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (.Agriculture)-. 
•1.  Geological  Survey  (Interior)- 

5.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (Commerce).. 

6.  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  (Navy) 

7.  Bureau  of  .Agricultural  Economics  (Agri- 

culture^ ' 

8.  Bureau  oft  he  Cen.sus  (Commerce) 

9.  Public  Health  Service  (Treasury) 

10.  Bureau  n(  Enlomolopy  und  Plant  (Juar- 

antine  (.Agriculture) ' 

11.  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

12.  Forest  Service  (Agriculture)  ' 

13.  Bureau  of  Mines  (Inlerior) 

14.  Soil  Conservation  Service  (Agriculture)--. 

15.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  (Agricul- 

ture)  - 

16.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 

merce (Commerce) 

17.  Ordnance  Department  (War) 

18.  Civilian  Coaservatinn  Corps 

19.  Bureau  111  Animal  Industry  (Agriculture) 

20.  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 

nautics. _ 

21.  Bureau  of  Engineering  (Navy) 

22.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Labor)  - , 

23.  National   Bureau  of  Standards   (Com- 

merce)  

All  other  bureaus  and  independent  agencies . , 


1937 


5,R50 
4,540 
4,460 
3,739 
2,721 
2,628 

2,224 
2,219 
2,119 

2, 06:i 
2.016 
1,910 
1,602 
1,311 

1,383 

1,377 
1,360 
1,292 
1,272 

1.241 

1,010 

966 

»S62 
19, 009 


1938 


78,  468 


6,464 
3,S78 
4,876 
4,000 
2,  79.' 
3,021 

2,385 
2.271 
2.863 

2.214 
1,609 
2,118 
1,745 
1,541 

1,425 

1,459 

1,360 

749 

1,390 

1.442 

2,875 
1,004 

•1,076 
23,221 


Percentage  of  nil 
Federal  research 


Simple 


1937 


8.2 
4.9 
6.2 
5.1 
3  6 
4.6 

3.0 
2  9 
3.6 

2  8 
2  2 
2!? 
2.2 
2.0 

1.8 

1.9 
1.7 
1.0 
1.8 

1.8 
3.7 
1.3 

1.4 
29.6 


Cumula- 
tive 


8.3 

14.8 
21.1 
26.4 
30  i 
34.0 

37.2 
40.4 
43.4 

46.3 
49.2 
51.9 
54.2 
,')0.4 

68.1 

60.4 
62.3 
64.  1 
65.9 

67.7 
69.  1 
70.5 

71.7 
100.0 


8.2 
13.1 
19.3 
24.4 
28.0 
32.6 

35.6 
38.5 
42.1 

44,9 
47.  1 
■19  8 
52. 0 
5^0 

55.8 

57.7 
59.4 
60.4 
62.2 

64.0 
67.7 
69.0 

70.4 
100.0 


National  Resources  Committee 

periment  Stations,  which  are  included  in  table  5.  Ta- 
h\&  5  shows  that  one-fourth  of  research  expenditures 
from  regular  funds  is  from  4  bureaus,  while  one-half 
of  the  total  is  from  12  bureaus. 

In  tables  6  and  13  the  Federal  agencies  reporting  re- 
search are  distributed  according  to  the  percentage  of 
regidar  operating  funds  expended  for  research  pur- 
poses in  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The  summary  in  table  6 
shows  that  31  Federal  agencies  use  more  than  half 
their  financial  resources  for  research,  and  an  additional 
35  use  more  than  one  quarter  of  their  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Table  6. — Numher  of  Federal  agencies  iy  percentage  of  operat- 
ing expenses  (from  regular  funds)  used  for  research  purposes, 
fiscal  year  1038 


Percentage  of  operating  expenses  (regular 
funds)  used  for  research 


Agencies  reporting  research. 


99  to  100  percent 

90  to  99  percent 

80  to  89  percent 

70  to  79  percent 

60  to  69  percent 

60  to  59  percent 

40  to  49  percent 

30  to  39  percent 

20  to  29  percent 

10  to  19  percent 

1  to  9  percent 

Less  than  1  percent.. 


Number  of  agencies 


Bureaus, 
etc..  in  De- 
partments 


Indepen- 
dent 
agencies 


29 


2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 

16 
7 


1  For  names  of  agencies,  see  table  13.  Excludes  4  agencies  coimted  in  table  3, 
for  which  research  expenditures  are  included  in  table,  as  follows:  A  bureau  and  an 
independent  agency  having  research  expenditures  in  1937  but  none  in  1933:  and 
miscellaneous  work  in  the  general  administrative  organization  of  2  departments  for 
which  no  comparable  percentages  were  feasible. 

Research  Expenditures  According  to 
Subject  and  Purpose 

Classification  by  Subject 

The  jDossibility  of  classifying  Federal  activities  into 
subject  fields  was  tested  briefly.  A  comprehensive 
classification  pi'oved  impracticable.  Opinions  differed 
sharply  among  competent  persons  working  in  the  same 
field  about  the  proper  classification  of  specific  investi- 
gations. Furthermore,  most  inquiries  would  have  to 
be  classified  under  several  categories,  some  of  which 
might  not  be  readily  apparent  even  when  accurate  and 
comprehensive  titles  were  carried  by  the  studies."  To 
divide  expenditures  for  such  inquiries  artificially  into 
amounts  applicable  to  each  subject  would  be  absurd, 
and  to  list  the  total  amount  under  each  i^ossible  head- 
ing would  involve  extensive  multiple  counting.  Either 
method  would  require  preparation  of  material  for  a 
complete  subject  catalog  of  research  projects.  The  at- 
tempt to  compile  research  expenditures  by  a  systematic 
subject  classification  was  therefore  abandoned. 


'  Expenditures  are  principally  grants  to  Plate  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

•  Some  activities  defined  as  "research"  for  this  study  have  not  been  included  as 
such  in  the  annual  figure  for  research  published  by  the  Department  of  Agnculture. 

•  Exclusive  of  amounts  reimbursed  for  work  carried  on  (or  other  agencies. 


'The   study   Family  Disbursements   of  Wage  Earners  and  Salaried 
Workers  Is  a  case  in  point. 
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Table  7. — Research  expenditures  by  broad  fields  of  research  and  by  Deparlmenls,  regvlar  funds  only,  fiscal  years  19S7  and  19S8 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Department 

Total 

Natura 

science 

Social  science  and 
statistics 

Surveys  and 
mapping 

Unallocat 
brarj , etc. 
research 

ed    11- 
aids  tu 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

State: 

Kicluding  contributions 

324 

752 

3.364 

7.342 

91 

20 

5,691 

6,473 

19,  S67 
5,620 
7,012 
1,862 

11,266 

619 
6SK 

4.  \i-i 

«.  8S6 
103 
20 

9,  OS? 

7,97'! 

22,  0-13 
6,  233 
8,30S 
2.030 

10,  4,U 

44 

192 
2.0.'>1 
7,039 

116 

102 

2.780 

6,549 

280 

560 

1,  236 

403 

496 

1,301 

Contributions  lo  international  commissions 

Treasury 

6S 
3U3 

66 
306 

War.. 

Justice 

91 

103 

Post  Office 

20 
4,830 
1,S05 

15,6,12 
4,  49(; 
1.262 

20 
8.210 
1.831 

17,632 
4,«8fi 
1,749 

802 
3.792 

762 

823 
4,  105 

843 

69 

1.076 

2.774 
1,124 
3,629 
1.  S62 
4,  684 

2,042 

2,867 
1,247 
3,767 
2.030 
4.306 

Agriculture: 

Excluding  crants*      _  .    _.  . .    .. 

679 

711 

Grants  to  State  experiment  stations 

2.721 

2.792 

Labor _ _ 

Independent  agencies 

3,887 

3,665 

1.132 

770 

1.653 

1  711 

Total,  excluding  grants  and  contributions                    „  . 

63,  892 

71.647 

30,  390 

42,658 

15.631 

16. 809 

9.  580 

0.704 

2,291 

2,476 

Grand  total.. _    ..                                   .     

70,264 

7S.4C8 

41,  078 

47.736 

17.316 

18.562 

9.680 

9.704 

2,291 

2.476 

■Some  activities  defined  as  "research"  for  this  study  have  not  been  included  as  such  in  tbe  annual  figure  for  research  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Research  Expenditures  by  Broad  Fields 

Nevertheless  it  seemed  desii-able  to  make  some  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  tlie  amounts  spent  for 
research  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
technology  on  one  hand  and  the  social  sciences  and  sta- 
tistics on  the  other.  In  addition,  two  categories  of 
activities  that  are  not  easily  labeled  either  "natural" 
or  "social"  science  are  included  in  the  definition  of 
"research"  adopted  for  purposes  of  this  study.  The 
first  of  these  categories  consists  of  surveys  for  basic  in- 
ventory or  mapping  purposes  and  the  second  group 
is  made  up  of  aids  to  research  througli  library, 
archival,  or  administrative  service  that  cannot  be  easily 
allocated  to  either  the  natural  or  social  sciences,  nor 
prorated  aritlmietically.  Allocation  of  research  funds 
among  these  four  fields  was  attempted,  although  arbi- 
trary classifications  were  sometimes  necessary. 

Table  7  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  at- 
tempt to  classify  research  expenditures  from  regular 
funds  into  these  four  major  groups.  These  data  were 
compiled  from  the  amounts  by  agency  shown  in  table 
11.  A  similar  distribution  of  research  expenditures 
from  emergency  funds  was  found  impossible  except 
for  an  approximation  for  the  Government  as  a  whole, 
which  is  given  in  table  8.  In  addition,  table  12  lists 
the  amounts  spent  on  research  by  seven  independent 
agencies  financed  wholly  from  emergency  funds. 

Aside  from  possible  usefulness  in  comparing  the  im- 
portance as  measured  by  cost  of  these  broad  subject 
fields  in  Federal  research  programs,  tables  7,  8,  and  11 
will  permit  a  rough  recomputation  of  "research  ex- 
penditures" for  anyone  who  objects  to  including  one  or 
more  of  these  four  general  fields  within  that  term. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1937  the  natural  sciences  and  tech- 
nology accounted  for  about  68  percent  of  the  Federal 


research  expenditures  from  regular  funds,  and  in- 
creased in  the  fiscal  year  1938  to  about  60  percent  of 
the  total.  If  expenditures  for  surveys  and  maps,  and 
unallocated  library,  archival,  and  administrative  aids 
are  subtracted  from  the  total,  the  cost  of  research  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  technology  would  become  over 
70  percent  of  the  remaining  amounts  spent  for  research 
from  regular  funds  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1937  and 
1938. 

Table  8. — Percentage  distribution,  by  broad  subject  fields,  of 
estimated  research  expenditures  from  regular  and  etnergenov 
funds,  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938  ^ 


Estimated 

amounts  (in 

millions  of 

dollars) 

Percentage 
distribution 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1838 

Repiilnr  nnd  emerfrency  funds. 

124 

108 

100 

100 

Natural  sciences 

61 
63 
20 

62 
41 

17 

40 
44 
16 

48 

38 

Other 

14 

Regtilar  funds ...  . 

70 

78 

100 

100 

Natural  sciences 

41 
17 
12 

47 
19 
12 

68 
25 
17 

60 

24 

Other 

16 

Emergency  funds,. .. 

84 

30 

100 

100 

Natural  sciences 

10 
36 

8 

6 
22 
3 

18 
67 
16 

17 

73 

Other 

10 

1  Estimates  for  amounts  and  distribution  of  emergency  expenditures  are  based  on 
(1)  published  data  in  Budget,  1959,  (2)  special  reports  from  tlie  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration and  (3)  direct  reports  from  14  other  Federal  agencies. 

While  research  carried  on  from  regular  funds  is 
largely  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences  and  teclinol- 
ogj,  the  social  sciences  are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
research  from  emergency  funds.  The  estimates  in  table 
8,  pieced  together  from  several  fragmentary  sources, 
indicate  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  emergency 
funds  were  expended  for  research  in  the  field  of  social 
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PERCENTAGE     DISTRIBUTION    OF    RESEARCH    EXPENDITURES 
FROM     REGULAR    FUNDS    BY    DEPARTMENTS 

SHOWING    BUREAUS   AND    INDEPENDENT   AGENCIES    SPENDING    OVER 
ONE    MILLION     DOLLARS     FOR    RESEARCH- 1938 


DEPARTMENT 

OF    STATE  - 


DEPARTMENT 
OF   JUSTICE 


AGRICULTURE 


POST  OFFICE   DEPARTMENT-  LESS    THAN    l/20TH    OF  ONE   PERCENT 
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ESTIMATED    PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTION,  BY 

3R0AD   SUBJECT    FIELDS,  OF    RESEARCH 

EXPENDITURES    FROM    EMERGENCY   AND 

REGULAR    FUNDS  -  1938 


l-EMERGENCY     FUNDS 
I       I- REGULAR    FUNDS 


REGULAR 
FUNDS 

EMERGENCY 
FUNDS 


1 

mmmmmm^^    i 

^k^^^^^^^i 

20  40  60 

MILLIONS    OF  DOLLARS 


80 


NATURAL 
'SCIENCES 


^ 


SOCIAL 
"SCIENCES 


I        I-  OTHER 


sciences  and  statistics  in  the  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938. 
If  these  estimates  of  research  expenditures  from  emer- 
gency funds  are  combined  with  corresponding  data 
from  regular  funds,  it  appeals  that  research  in  the 
natural  sciences  accounted  for  about  two-fifths  of  all 
Federal  research  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1937, 
and  for  nearly  one-half  of  such  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  year  1938.  As  the  total  amount  spent  for  research 
from  emergency  funds  decreased  from  1937  to  1938, 
and  the  amount  from  regular  funds  increased,  the 
natural  sciences  gained  both  absolutely  and  in  relation 
to  social  sciences  in  terms  of  dollars  expended. 

About  60  different  bureaus  and  independent  offices 
are  responsible  for  research  projects  in  natural  science 
and  technology,  while  about  80  agencies  carry  on  in- 
quiries that  would  be  classed  as  social  science  or  sta- 


tistics. Since  the  category  in  these  tables  for  "unallo- 
cated library,  archival,  and  administrative  aids  to 
research"  is  a  residual  one,  containing  only  aids  to 
research  that  have  not  been  classified  elsewliere,  the 
distribution  of  these  amounts  is  of  no  comparable  sig- 
nificance (see  table  11).  Table  7  shows  that  8  of  the 
10  Cabinet  Departments  have  reported  expenditures  for 
research  that  has  been  classified  as  natural  science  and 
technology;  while  7  departments  are  represented  by 
social  sciences  and  statistical  investigations,  and  6 
departments  carry  on  some  form  of  surveys  or 
mapping. 

Research  Expenditures  by  Purpose 

A  classification  of  research  expenditures  by  purpose 
rather  than  by  field  shows  that  over  half  of  such  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government  is  devoted  to 
either  the  promotion  of  agriculture  or  the  improvement 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Promotion  of  agriculture,  rep- 
resented by  the  activities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  accounts 
for  37  percent  of  total  research  expenditures  in  both 
fiscal  years  1937  and  1938.  Next  in  size  of  expenditure 
comes  military  and  naval  i-esearch,  which  represents 
20  percent  of  the  total  in  1937  and  about  22  percent 
in  1938.  Basic  data  for  these  calculations  are  from 
table  11. 

Recent  Trends  in  Research  Expenditures 

Quinquennial  Data  from  Illustrative 
Agencies 

Table  9  summarizes  the  information  obtained  from 
agencies  in  response  to  requests  for  readily  available 
data  for  the  fiscal  years  1923, 1928,  and  1933  that  would 
be  comparable  to  research  expenditures  given  for  the 
fiscal  years  1937  and  1938.  In  a  few  cases  additional 
information  was  compiled  from  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  respective  years. 

The  totals  in  table  9,  which  uiclude  data  for  the  whole 
Department  of  Agi'iculture  and  13  other  agencies  rep- 
resented by  data  for  each  of  the  5  years  listed,  show  that 
research  expenditures  rose  from  about  $20,000,000  in 
1923  to  about  $44,000,000  in  1938,  an  increase  of  over 
120  percent.  The  corresponding  increase  for  the  13 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture  is 
almost  90  percent.  Increases  in  expenditures  by  indi- 
vidual bureaus  are,  with  some  exceptions,  substantial 
and  continuous  when  viewed  by  such  5-year  intervals. 

Importance  of  the  Census  in 
Historical  Comparisons 

The  yeai"S  used  in  table  9  to  show  rec«nt  trends  in 
lesearch  expenditures  were  chosen  to  avoid  the  periods 
of  the  heaviest  expense  for  the  decennial  censuses.    In 
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Table  9. — Recent  trends  in  research  expenditures  of  certain  se- 
lected organizations,'  fiscal  years  193S,  1937,  1933,  1928,  and 
1923.     Emergency  funds  of  193S  and  1937  excluded 

Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Orand  total  agencies  reporting  data  for 
each  year  (excluding  agencies  marked 
with  (")) - - 

Total  13  agencies  other  than  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting  data  each  year 
(excluding  agencies  marked  with  (')).— 

Treasury  Department: 

Coast  Guard 

Public  Health  Service  ■ 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics '. 
Department  of  the  Interior: 

Geological  Survey. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Virgin  Islands  * 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  ' 

Department  of  Labor: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Independent  agencies: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Library  of  Congress 

National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics 

Panama  Canal ' 

U.  S.  TaritI  Commission 


1938         1937         1933         1928        1923 


43,905 


17. 678 


112 

2,863 

285 

4,  (XX) 

250 

1,745 

35 

'26,287 

2,271 

2,792 

391 

1.459 
1,076 

1,004 

254 
995 

1,442 

no 

903 


40.314 


16,689 


115 

2.119 

238 

3,739 

250 

1,602 

34 

•23. 625 

2.219 

2,721 
302 

1,377 
862 


254 
947 

1,241 
112 
956 


35. 121 
15.850 


16 

1,128 

61 

3.203 

127 

1,171 

20 

19,  271 

•  3,  725 
2,148 


1,995 
(?) 

•405 

231 
747 

920 

98 

880 


28.454 
12. 946 


C) 


2,485 

102 

1.164 

(') 

15, 508 

>  2, 402 

2,367 

175 

1,S61 
907 


245 

605 


19.805 
9,365 


(>) 
(') 

1.729 
85 
765 

(=) 
10, 440 

'  2. 135 

2.038 

113 


(•) 
•  264 

231 
400 


(') 


>  Organisations  listed  include  all  of  those  reporting  the  amount  of  research  expendi- 
tures tor  any  of  the  years  1933.  1928,  or  1923. 

'  Agencies  with  incomplete  data  are  not  Included  in  totals. 

•  Data  not  available. 

<  Amount  given  (nearly  $2,000,000  less  than  departmental  total  shown  elsewhere 
In  this  report)  is  comparable  with  amounts  given  for  prior  years  in  this  table. 

>  Budget  of  the  United  States,  1935,  1930,  and  1925;  total  obligations  plus  depart- 
mental allocations.  ,        ,  „  ,,„, 

•  Budget  of  the  United  States  1936  (p.  396);  1930  (pp.  815-816);  1925  (pp.  652-553). 

the  fiscal  years  from  1920  through  1922,  and  again  from 
1930  through  1932,  total  Federal  research  expenditures 
due  to  the  census  decennial  peak  were  much  larger  than 
for  the  periods  immediately  preceding  or  following. 
For  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  decennial  census,  $40,- 
000,000  was  provided  and  it  is  probable  that  an  even 
larger  amount  will  be  required  for  the  expenses  of  the 
sixteenth  census.  In  the  first  fiscal  year  of  a  decennial 
census,  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  expenses 
of  tliat  census  may  be  obligated,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  spends  nearly  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the 
entire  annual  cost  of  the  research  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  perhaps  one-quarter  of 
the  research  expenditures  of  the  whole  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  amounts  shown  in  table  10  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  indicate  that  biennial  and  quinquennial  as 
well  as  decennial  censuses  affect  periodically  the 
amount  of  research  expenditures  by  that  Bureau,  al- 
though those  minor  periodic  fluctuations  of  from  1  to 
2  million  dollars  a  year  do  not  affect  appreciably  the 
totals  for  the  whole  Government.  Similar  periodic 
fluctuations  would  appear  in  the  research  expenditures 


of  a  few  other  agencies.  Any  year-to-year  compari- 
sons of  research  expenditures,  especially  when  agencies 
having  large  scale,  infrequent,  periodic  canvasses  are 
included,  should  take  into  account  the  influence  of 
these  recurrent  investigations.  Table  10  assembles 
annual  data  for  expenditures  of  four  well  known 
research  agencies. 

Table  10. — Recent  trends  in  selected  research  and  other  scien- 
tific expenditures  from  regular  funds 

[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  Year 

Department 
of  .Agricul- 
ture '  (re- 
search activ- 
ities only) 

Bureau  of 

the  Census ' 

(wholly 

research) 

National 
Bureau  of 
Standards ' 
(research, 
tests,  etc.) 

Bureau  of 
Labor  Sta- 
tistics ' 
(wholly 
research) 

1938  (estimated) 

26.3 
23.6 
20.9 
17.6 
17.2 
19.3 
22.7 
21.8 
20.1 
17.8 
15.5 
13.9 
12.9 

2.1 
2.2 
2.9 
4.5 
1.5 
3.2 
6.9 
15.4 
14.6 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
2.4 

2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.3 
1.3 
2.2 
3.1 
3.1 
2.8 
2.4 
2.2 
1.8 
1.8 

0.8 

1937- 

.8 

1936          

1.1 

1935 

1934 

1933. 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

.3 

1926 

.3 

'  From  annual  reports  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Eisenhower  and  Chew,  United  States  Department  of  AgricuUnre  (1934  edition),  p.  32. 
Some  types  of  work  are  excluded  from  these  data,  thai  are  classified  as  "research"  in 
this  report,  and  included  in  computing  data  for  other  tables. 

'  Expenditures  as  reported  in  Statement  No.  2  of  the  Budget  for  successive  years. 
Amounts  in  some  cases  differ  from  "obligations"  used  in  other  tables  in  this  reporl. 

Some  Misleading  Factors  in 
Historical  Tables 

Conclusions  based  on  historical  tables  of  identical 
agencies  understate  the  growth  of  research  due  to  the 
large  number  of  new  Federal  agencies  established  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years.  This  bias  is  somewhat  offset  by 
the  elimination  of  some  agencies  formerly  in  existence 
and  by  the  additional  functions  acquired  by  the  older 
establishments.  The  increases  shown  by  tables  9  and 
10  are,  in  any  case,  evidence  of  the  effect  on  research 
expenditures  by  Federal  agencies  when  broader  con- 
cepts of  the  functions  of  a  Government  and  its  duty  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  citizens  larevail  more  widely. 

Historical  tables  in  units  of  dollars  may  be  mislead- 
ing unless  the  influence  of  price  changes  is  known  and 
allowed  for.  Changes  in  purchasing  power  of  Federal 
expenditures  are  neither  synchronous  nor  closeh'  cor- 
related with  wholesale  prices  or  other  price  series.  A 
price  index  prepared  for  analysis  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures from  1915  to  1926  "  was  to  have  been  extended  for 
this  study,  but  the  extension  is  not  ready  for  publica- 
tion, nor  for  use  in  correcting  data  given  in  the  his- 
torical tables  above. 

Data  for  widely  separated  years  should  also  be  cor- 
rected for  changes  in  the  population  served,  or  for 
increases  in  wealth  and  income. 


•  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1936.  pp.  32-33. 
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Table  11. — Research  expenditures  from  regular  funds  by  general  fields  and  by  agencies,  fiscal  years  1937  and  19S8 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total  research  expendi- 
tures 

Natural  science  and 
technology 

Social  science  and 
statistics 

Surveys  and  maps  and 
unallocated     library, 
etc.,  aids  to  research  ' 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

70,284 

78,468 

41, 078 

47, 736 

17,  315 

18,552 

11,871 

12,  180 

1,076 

1,207 

236 

308 

840 

899 

Contributions  to  internationfll  scientific  commissions 

752 

74 

250 

688 
200 
319 

192 
44 

192 
116 

660 
30 
250 

496 

84 

319 

Participation  in  international  conferences 

Amer{t;an  Republics,  Division  of   

16 
7 

42 
5 
3 
(') 

36 
(') 

7 

26 
7 
8 
6 

60 

23 
6 

16 

7 

46 

6 

3 

3 

35 

30 

9 

30 

8 

8 

6 

63 

40 

11 

16 
7 

42 
6 
3 
(') 

35 
(«) 

7 

26 
7 
8 
6 

60 

23 
6 

16 

7 

45 

6 

3 

3 

35 

30 

9 

30 

8 

8 

6 

63 

40 

11 

Communications  and  Records,  Division  of . . .. 

Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Division  of 

Fiscal  and  Budget  Affairs,  Office  of 

Historical  Adviser,  Office  of ,_„„.„.. 

Internationa]  Economic  Affairs,  Office  of  Adviser  on 

Legal  Adviser,  Office  of 

Philippine  Affairs,  Office  of 

Trade  Agreements,  Division  of 

Treaty  Division  . . . . .      . 

Treasury  Department..  . . .. 

3,354 

4,162 

2.051 

2,786 

1,236 

1,301 

68M 

65M 

•5 

70 

115 

79 

119 

19 

12 

660 

13 

3 

2 

2,119 

238 

<6 

70 

112 

82 

119 

21 

16 

660 

13 

4 

2 

2,863 

286 

<6 
70 

•47 
79 

119 

<6 
70 

•47 
82 

119 

Coast  Guard.  The  

'68M 

•65M 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of 

19 

21 

12 

654 

9 

16 

664 
9 

Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 

6 
4 
3 
2 
2,017 

6 
4 
4 
2 
2,749 

Mint,  Bureau  of  the    . .           .            .  -  ,  . ...  ._ 

Narcotics,  Bureau  of . . .  .......... 

Public  Debt  Service 

Public  Health  Service,  Bureau  of  the ._ ._- -. - — 

102 
238 

114 
285 

7,342 

6,855 

7,039 

6,549 

303M 

4,540 

413 

76 

383 

16 

1,360 

10 

545 

3,878 

380 

76 

386 

15 

1,360 

6 

764 

4,540 

413 

76 

80 

15 

1,360 

10 

546 

3,878 

380 

76 

80 

15 

1,360 

6 

754 

Chemical  Warfare  Service . - 

Coast  Ariillery,  OfBce  of  the  Chief  of — 

Engineers,  Corps  of , ._. -  _  . 

303M 

306M 

Quartermaster  Corps 

91 

103 

91 

103 

30 

'41 

36 
'42 

30 

'41 

36 
42 

Prisons,  Bureau  of - 

Post  Office  Department ' 

20 

20 

20 

20 

6,691 

9,087 

4,830 

8,210 

618 

Aeronautics,  Bureau  of 

2,128 

663 

1,010 

607 

19 

1116 

69 

300 

310 

3,621 

763 

2,875 

624 

20 

199 

64 

310 

564 

2,628 

53 

1,010 

3,621 

763 
2,875 

F.ngineiTine,  Bureau  of 

(07M 

624M 

Medicine  and  Surgcrv,  Bureau  of .- - . . __- 

10 

20 

Naval  ObservRtorv  . .. . ... , .. 

195M 
69LM 

199M 

64LM 

300 
310 

310 

654 

Department  of  the  Interior .. 

6,473 

7,978 

1,606 

1,831 

1,076 

2,042 

3,  792M 

4, 105M 

Education,  Office  of ... ._, 

l«4I4 

3,739 

32 

3 

250 

1,602 

(") 

10 

64 

293 

42 

34 

■0  466 

4,000 

86 

0 

260 

1,746 

■  >912 

60 

60 

341 

46 

36 

10  414 

1»465 

2 

3,737M 
32M 
3M 
20M 

4,00OM 
85M 

Grazing,  Divi;>ion  of . . . ._,. ... ._ ...  .  .  .. 

Indian  Affairs,  Office  of , .      ... 

46 
1,262 

46 
1,445 

184 
340 
(") 
10 
44 
84 

184 
300 
■>9I2 
60 
40 
91 

20M 

National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

The  Consumers  Counsel . ,. 

National  Park  Service -.,.* 

10 
209 
42 
34 

10 

250 

45 

36 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospiial 



=:==^== 

—^ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  11. — Research  expenditures  from  regular  funds  by  general  fields  and  by  agencies,  1937  and  193S — Continued 


Total  research  expendi- 
tures 

Natural  science  and 
technology 

Social  science  and 
statistics 

Surveys  and  maps  and 
unallocated     library, 
etc.,  aids  to  research 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

25,487 

28,276 

20. 148 

22,618 

3,898 

4,104 

1,441 

1,554 

6,620 
19,867 

6.233 
22.043 

4,496 
15,  652 

4,986 
17,632 

1.124 

2,774 

1.247 
2,857 

1,441 

1,654 

2,224 

405 

1,272 

75 

398 

1,383 

10 

644 

2,053 

230 

60 

129 

1,910 

218 

2,385 

430 

1,390 

75 

413 

1,426 

15 

675 
2,214 

231 
66 

125 
2,118 

245 

433 
4,876 

953 

691 
1,541 
1,200 

642 

304 
405 

1,272 

76 

398 

1,087 

381 
430 

1,390 

75 

413 

1,124 

1,920 

2,004 

296M 

301M 

ID 

15 

644 

2,053 

230 

676 

2,214 

231 

60 

66 

129 

1,669 

139 

125 

1,727 
166 
427 

4,876 
310 

91 
79 

121 

80 

250M 

270M 

6M 

4,460 
951 
673 

1,511 
779 
492 

4,460 
271 

494 

407 

186M 

673  L 

0,     ^ 

30 

236M 

691L 

1,417 
737 
462 

1,443 

1,114 

512 

94 
36 

98 
66 

(") 

20 

30 

7,612 

8,308 

1,262 

1,749 

3,629 

3,767 

2,721 

2,792 

116 
2.219 
2,721 

302 

1,377 

16 

862 

303 
2,271 
2,  79'J 

391 

1,459 

16 

1,076 

112 

298 

3 

2,219 

5 
2,271 

2,721M 

2,792M 

272 

369 

30 
1,377 

32 

1,459 

16 
862 

16 
1,076 

Standards.  National  Bureau  of 

1,862 

2,030 

1,862 

2,030 



464 
70 

966 
17 
49 

125 

171 

480 
86 
1,004 
106 
48 
135 
171 

464 
70 

966 
17 
49 

125 

171 

480 

86 

1,004 

106 
48 

136 

171 

Women's  Bureau. — 

ndependent  agencies 

11.256 

10,452 

3.887 

3,666 

4,684 

4,306 

2,285 

2.481 

18 

83 

1,292 

624 

41 

105 

190 

242 

83 

610 

"10 

"8 

264 

947 

150 

"1,241 

606 

4 

112 

63 

15 

26 

330 

596 

652 

2,016 

74 

25 

966 

84 

18 
58 
49 
577 
30 
120 
189 
238 
117 
206 
>«10 

68 
749 
677 

61 
120 
189 
238 
123 
206 
"10 
I' 8 
254 
996 
275 
"  1,  442 
716 
6 
110 

95 
3 

21 
168 
580 
678 
1,699 

74 

25 
903 

69 

83 

86 
524 

10 
105 
190 
242 

76 
610 
I'lO 

667 

362 

649M 

338M 

31 

31 

Federal  Borne  Loan  Bank  Board  (HOLC)                                          

7 

6 

Government  Printing  Office                                                         .      -  .,_ 

"8 

"8 

254 

264 

947L 

99SL 

60 
"1,241 

91 
"1,442 

100 

184 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 

606 



716 

4 

6 

Panama  Canal                              _                                         ..           

10 

10 

102M 

lOOM 

63 
15 
26 

330 
70 

562 

261 
74 
25 

956 

95 
3 

20 
168 

70 
678 
232 

74 

25 
903 

1 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

526 

610 

Social  Security  Board              .-    -.                   .              ^                      

1,274 

1,136 

481M 

332M 

U.  S  Civil  Service  Commission 

U.  S  Tariff  Commission 

84 

69 

>  Items  followed  by  the  letter  M  in  this  column  represent  surveys  and  mapping; 
L  denotes  libraries. 

>  Office  established  at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1938. 
I  Not  available. 

•  Estimated.    Probably  somewhat  less  than  5.  i  ' 

•  Partly  estimated. 

•  Includes  estimate  for  other  research  conducted  in  the  Department. 
T  Headquarters  activities  only. 

'  Research  conducted  for  the  Department  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

•  Also  includes  research  under  "replacement  of  naval  vessels"  not  separately 
listed.  Excludes  an  indeterminate  amount  spent  for  services  cf  regular  personnel 
and  ships  assigned  to  special  research  projects. 

'0  Unconfirmed  estimate  by  Committee.  Research  not  separated  from  other 
activities. 

n  Commission  established  April  2(\,  1937. 

i>  Includes  $590,000  for  field  collection  and  tabulation  of  cost  and  inToice  records. 


'3  Figures  for  this  agency  Include  some  amounts  for  activities  which  are  con- 
sidered "research"  according  to  the  definition  used  in  this  study,  but  which  have  not 
been  included  in  the  ofl5cial  amounts  for  research  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

'*  Excludes  payments  to  States.  A  small  part  of  these  amounts  might  be  allo- 
cated to  social  Sciences  and  statistics. 

I*  Conservation  surveys  to  determine  extent  and  distribution  of  erosion  as  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  not  regarded  by  the  agency  as  "research" 
under  the  definition  used  in  this  report. 

i>  Estimated.    Probably  somewhat  less  than  10. 

1^  Estimated.    Between  7!-^  and  10. 

i>  Exclusive  of  construction  of  laboratories. 

>•  Operations  of  the  National  Archives  are  an  indirect  aid  to  research. 

>o  Includes  coastal  and  land  surveys,  which  have  an  additional  administrative 
and  service  value. 
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Table  12. — Research  expenditures  reported  by  independent  agen- 
cies operating  with  emergency  funds  only,  fiscal  years  l'J37 
and  1938 

Iln  thousands  of  dollars! 


Research  expendi- 
tures (social  science 
and  statistics) 

1937 

1938 

Total 

2,047 

13,109 

Census  of  partial  employment,  unemplojrment,  and  occupa- 
tions  

1,987 

Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 

18 
992 
70 
88 
89 

800 

■  3 

843 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Education. 

195 

President's  Committee  on  Administrative  ftlanagement 

Prison  Industries  Reorganization  Administration    .  .. 

81 

Works    Progress    Administration    (Internal    administrative 
research  and  statistics) 

1,300 

» Housing  statistics  only.  Data  on  technological  research  expenditures  not  available. 

Table  13. — Distribution  of  agencies  according  to  percentage  of 
total  expenditures  for  research  in  193S  {hascd  on  obligations 
for  operating  expensesY  regular  funds  only 

Agencies    reporting   more    than    99   percent    of   funds    for 

research 16 

Treasury  Department: 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics. 
Navy  Department : 

Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

Naval  Observatory. 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library.' 

Hydrographic  Office. 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

Beltsville  Research  Center. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Bureau  of  Plant   Industry. 
Department  of  Commerce : 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.' 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Department  of  Labor: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Women's  Bureau. 
Independent  Agencies : 

U.  S.  Tariff  Commission. 

National  Archives." 

Agencies  reporting  90-99  percent  of  funds  for  research 1 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

Agencies  reporting  S0-S9  percent  of  funds  for  research 3 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Geological  Surrey. 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Department  of  Labor : 
Children's  Bureau. 


•Excluding:  (1)  All  emergency  funds.  (2)  grants  and  other  payments 
except  for  direct  compensation  for  services  or  materials,  and  (3)  cost 
of  buildings  or  land.  In  the  case  of  credit  dispensing  agencies,  per- 
centages are  based  on  administrative  expenses. 

'  Includes  coastal  and  land  surveys  which  have  an  additional 
administrative  and  service  value. 

•  Aid  to  research. 


Agencies  reporting  70-79  percent  of  funds  for  research 3 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Mines. 
Department  of  Labor: 

Division  of  Public  Contracts. 
Independent  Agencies : 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

Agencies  reporting  60-G9  percent  of  funds  for  research 2 

Department  of  State : 

Office  of  Historical  Adviser. 

Division  of  International  Conferences. 

Agencies  reporting  50-59  percent  of  funds  for  research 6 

Department   of  the  Interior: 

Office  of  Education.* 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Department  of  Labor: 

Division  of  Labor  Standards. 
Secretary's   Office. 
Independent  Agencies : 

Central   Statistical  Board. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Agencies  reporting  40-49  percent  of  funds  for  research 2 

Department  of  State : 

Division  of  Research  and  Publication. 
Department  of  Commerce : 

National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Agencies  reporting  30-39  percent  of  funds  for  research 6 

Department  of  State : 

Office  of  Fiscal  and  Budget  Affairs. 
Office  of  Philippine  Affairs. 
Treasury  Department: 

Office  of  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
Independent  Agencies: 
Library  of  Congress.'' 

Agencies  reporting  20-29  percent  of  funds  for  research 11 

Department  of  State: 

Office  of  the  Adviser  on  International  Economic  Affairs. 
Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs. 
Office  of  Arms  and  Munitions  Control. 
Division  of  Trade  Agreements. 
Office  of  Legal  Adviser. 
Treasury  Department : 
Public  Health  Service. 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
War  Department: 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior : 

National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 
Consumers'   Counsel,   National  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission. 
Department  of  Commerce : 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Agencies  reporting  10-19  percent  of  funds  for  research 15 

Department  of  State: 

Division  of  American  Republics. 

Treaty  Division. 

Division  of  Communications  and  Records. 


*  Based  on  unconfirmed  estimate. 

•  Mostly  aid  to  research. 
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Agencies  reporting  10-19  percent  of  funds  for  research— Con. 
Treasury  Department : 

Office  of  General  Counsel. 
War  Department : 
Signal  Corps. 
Department  of  Justice: 
Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Department  of  the  Navy : 

Bureau  of  Engineering. 
Department  of  the  Interior: 
Division  of  Grazing. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
Forest  Service. 
Weather  Bureau. 
Department  of  Labor : 

U.  S.  Employment  Service. 
Independent  Agencies: 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Agencies  reporting  1-9  percent  of  funds  for  research 36 

Department  of  State: 

Division  of  Par  Eastern  Affairs. 
Division  of  European  Affairs. 
Passport  Division. 
Treasury  Department : 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
War  Department: 
Air  Corps. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Medical  Department. 
Ordnance  Department. 
Coast  Artillery. 
Navy  Department : 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
Bureau   of   Ordnance. 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 
Department  of  the  Interior: 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration. 
Extension  Service. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Submarginal  Lands. 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  Commerce: 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce. 
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Agencies  reporting  1-9  percent  of  funds  for  research — Con. 
Independent  Agencies : 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Panama  Canal. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Social  Security  Board. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
U.  S.  Employees'  Compensation  Commission. 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Agencies  reporting  less  than  1  percent  of  funds  for  research-       1 
Treasury  Department : 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits. 
Bureau  of  Customs. 
The  Coast  Guard. 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Public  Debt  Service. 
War  Department : 

Quartermaster  Corps. 
Department  of  Justice: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Post  Office  Department 
Navy  Department: 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Department  of  the  Interior : 

National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Independent  Agencies : 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (including  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation  and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation). 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Government  Printing  Office. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Veterans'  Administration. 


II.  FINANCING  RESEARCH:  PROBLEMS  AND  GENERALIZATIONS 


Research  Appropriations 
The  Problem 

Persons  responsible  for  research  in  Federal  agencies 
frequently  complain  that  funds  for  carrying  on  re- 
search activities  are  inadequate.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Congressional  appropriation  committees 
are  said  to  look  "with  disfavor  upon  any  form  of 
research.  This  complaint  is  given  credence  by 
examples  of  the  experience  of  particular  bureaus  in 


particular  years.  For  example,  in  1932,  a  Congress- 
man debating  on  the  floor  of  the  House  declared 
that  a  certain  research  activity  could  be  dispensed 
with.  "*  *  *  The  point  I  am  emphasizing  is  this, 
that  the  rocks  about  which  these  investigations  have 
been  made,  or  are  now  proposed,  have  been  here  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  yea,  some  millions  of  years, 
and  their  investigation  is  not,  therefore,  a  pressing 
duty  and  function  of  the  Government." 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  budget  officer  of  a  department 
that  has  been  relatively  successful  in  expanding  its 
research  program,  in  spite  of  occasional  temporary 
limitations,  stated  that  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  reasonable  appropriations  when  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  research  and  the  needs  for  it  were 
made  clear.  Similarly,  fi-oni  a  large  semiautonomous 
bureau  having  both  scientific  and  administrative  work 
comes  the  statement:  "Wliile  it  has  happened  in  the 
past  that  some  researches  regarded  by  the  Service  as 
urgent  have  been  deferred  or  abandoned  by  lack  of 
funds,  in  general  the  value  of  research  in  (this  field) 
appears  to  have  been  well  appreciated  by  the  com- 
mittees concerned"  in  tlie  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Congress. 

Importance  of  Presentation. 

If  research  funds  are  harder  to  obtain  than  funds 
for  other  purposes,  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  not  so 
much  in  the  research  character  of  the  work  proposed 
as  in  the  failure  of  the  person  preparing  and  present- 
ing the  proposals  to  make  a  convincing  case  for  the 
particular  program.  Lack  of  a  clear  statement  of  the 
function  of  the  research  program,  and  failure  to  re- 
move specific  objections  of  particular  persons  who  may 
be  under  a  misapprehension,  explain  at  least  some 
of  the  rejected  requests  for  new  or  increased  funds, 
especially  when  the  research  proposals  are  in  juxta- 
position to  well  presented  plans  for  other  types  of 
work.  Conversely,  information  in  easily  understood 
form  about  the  nature  of  the  work  and  its  immediate 
and  ultimate  function  is  usually  enough  to  obtain  intel- 
ligent consideration  of  the  program  by  the  budgetary 
and  appropriating  bodies.  Proposals  for  objectives 
that  are  understood  and  respected  receive  more  favor- 
able consideration  and  engender  fewer  doubts  than  sug- 
gestions for  activities  that  are  unfamiliar  in  purpose 
and  need,  as  well  as  in  method.  Exceptions  having  to 
do  with  political  influences  or  individual  idiosyncra- 
sies are  unavoidable  by  any  procedure  or  organization. 

Since  research  is  an  essential  function  of  any  vital 
organization,  requests  for  appropriations  should  not 
need  to  be  hidden  under  the  major  functions  for  which 
research  itself  is  undertaken.  The  public  is  becoming 
acqiiainted  with  research  and  results  of  research,  and 
it  should  be  necessary  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  for 
scientific  work  to  masquerade  in  budget  hearings  under 
the  guise  of  another  function,  or  to  be  called  by  a 
pseudonym. 

The  foregoing  statements  assume  that  researches  in 
the  Federal  Government  have  definite  and  desirable 
immediate  objectives.  Wliether  projects  involving  pure 
research,  without  immediate  purpose  or  incentive  other 
than  pushing  back  the  frontier  of  human  knowledge  or 
increasing  the  nation's  prestige,  would  be  possible  on 


a  large  scale  in  the  Federal  Government  is  a  question 
probably  depending  largely  upon  whether  such  re- 
search is  also  shown  to  be  useful  to  the  nation  in  the 
long  run,  for  example,  in  the  potential  creation  of  new 
industries. 

Possible  Aids  in  Presenting  Research 
Budgets 

Probably  an  able  research  man  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  sales- 
man, however  much  he  maj'  be  interested  in  his  work. 
Certainly  an  exceptional  combination  of  qualities  is 
demanded  of  a  research  director  in  a  large  Federal 
organization.  Not  oidy  should  he  possess  the  highest 
degree  of  scientific  imagination  and  technical  compe- 
tence, but  he  should  also  be  something  of  a  publicist 
and  an  effective  organizer  and  administrator  as  well. 
Because  such  qualities  are  rarely  found  together,  peo- 
ple possessing  all  of  them  can  command  larger  salaries 
than  governmental  agencies  can  usually  pay.  Hence 
a  research  agency  is  apt  to  be  faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  either  obtaining  inadequate  funds  through  failure 
to  carry  on  effective  publicity ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  of 
stressing  publicity  values  too  much  with  the  result  that, 
although  funds  may  be  adequately  or  even  generously 
supplied  and  the  work  expanded,  the  research  activities 
become  routine  and  devitalized  without  benefit  of  pro- 
gressive imagination  or  adequate  technical  criticism. 
Such  a  dilemma  can  be  partly  or  almost  wholly  met 
when  a  research  organization  has  a  capable  budget  offi- 
cer and  administrative  aid  to  present  proposed  research 
plans  effectively  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  outsiders.  Even  in  this 
case,  however,  the  intelligent  help  of  the  research 
director  and  his  staff  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The 
research  director  would  at  least  have  the  obligation 
of  convincing  the  willing  budget  and  administrative 
aids  within  the  agency  itself  of  the  value  of  the 
proposed  research  projects.  In  most  organizations, 
nongovernmental  as  well  as  governmental,  success  in 
persuasion  is  an  important  element  in  beginning 
effectively,  or  furthering  the  success  of,  any  type  of 
work,  and  organizations  that  carry  on  research  are  no 
exception. 

To  supplement  budget  officers  of  research  organiza- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  congressional 
appropriation  committees  might  find  it  useful  to  have 
staff  advisers  on  some  important  specialized  subjects 
such  as  engineering,  statistics,  mapping,  etc.,  who 
could  give  disinterested  and  informal  advice  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  requests  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  As  an  alternative,  a  separately  organ- 
ized Research  Advisory  Council  with  a  small  staff 
of  active  investigators  might  be  capable  of  giving  ad- 
vice on  desirable  priorities  in  different  field  of  research. 
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especially  if  the  Council  could  act  both  promptly  and 
definitely  on  specific  proposals,  and  if  its  advice  could 
be  informal  enough  to  be  rejected  in  whole  or  in  part 
without  embarrassment  when  considerations  other 
than  the  research  program  itself  make  rejection  advis- 
able. Such  a  procedure  by  a  Research  Advisory 
Council  -would  probably  depend  upon  the  existence  of 
staff  members  with  sufficient  authority  to  give,  without 
prior  formal  action  by  the  Council,  suggestions  that 
would  represent  the  approximate  views  of  the  Councih 

Possible  Misdirected  Criticisms 

Part  of  the  complaint  that  there  is  opposition  to 
research  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  congres- 
sional appropriation  committees,  and  even  by  the  de- 
partmental budget  officers,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  process  of  budgetary  review  permits  someone 
else  to  be  blamed  by  the  research  personnel  when  the 
administrative  head  of  the  bureau  permits  research 
funds  to  be  reduced.  Just  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  used  as  a  convenient  scapegoat  in  personnel 
requests  that  are,  in  reality,  decided  adversely  within 
the  requesting  agency,  so  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  appropriation  committees  are  convenient 
"bogey  men"  for  use  by  the  agency's  own  administra- 
tive officers,  who  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  useful- 
ness of  a  research  project  but  who  wish  to  divert  to 
someone  else  the  onus  of  a  decision  based  on  their 
beliefs. 

Another  reason  for  the  complaint  of  lack  of  funds 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  similar  complaint  from 
almost  every  agency  and  from  advocates  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  program.  Since  total  governmental  ap- 
propriations are  limited,  budgetary  control  necessarily 
means  curtailment  of  many  worthwhile  proposals. 
Planning  for  the  Government  as  a  whole  is  as  essential 
for  research  activities  as  for  other  work.  Undoubtedly 
it  will  always  be  possible  to  point  to  probable  errors 
that  have  been  made  in  judging  the  comparative  long- 
time value  to  the  nation  of  different  projects  requiring 
additional  funds.  It  is  probable  also  that  curtailment 
or  elimination  of  nonresearch  items  may  not  be  brought 
so  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  a  research  director  as 
the  rebuffs  to  his  own  well-considered  plans. 

Financial  Administration  of 
Research  Projects 

The  Problem 

Some  potential  flexibility  in  a  research  program, 
permitting  changes  in  plans  as  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies occur,  is  important  for  efficient  and  progressive 
administration.  Federal  agencies  carrying  on  research 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  seriously  hampered  in  their 
work  by  restrictions  that  prevent  the  most  effective  use 


of  funds  appropriated,  especially  in  dealing  advan- 
tageously with  unexpectedly  favorable  opportunities  to 
push  forward  particular  projects.  Even  retrenchment 
may  be  retarded  in  investigations  that  have  run  their 
coui'se  of  greatest  usefulness,  when  funds  that  might 
be  saved  by  immediate  curtailment  cannot  be  trans- 
feri'ed  to  other  uses  where  expansion  is  taking  place. 

The  complaint  of  restrictions  on  freedom  of  research 
management  is  not  a  new  one.  Except  that  the  specific 
objects  of  complaint  are  different,  the  following  extract 
of  testimony,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1902,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  com- 
plaint today: 

In  every  scientific  bureau  the  feeling  frequently  arises  that 
the  auditors'  requirements  and  restrictions,  based  largely  on 
precedent  as  they  are,  tend  to  obstruct  the  freedom  of  action 
which  is  requisite  to  progress  in  research  and  in  making  new 
applications  of  Ijnowledge ;  and  it  would  seem  evident  that  the 
administration  of  the  scientific  work  would  be  simplified  and 
increased  in  effectiveness  if  a  larger  power  of  interpretation  of 
laws  and  regulation  of  studies  were  rested  in  the  administra- 
tives  charged  with  the  special  work,  and  if  the  scrutiny  of 
accounts  connected  with  such  work  were  intrusted  to  a  single 
auditor,  who  would  naturally  come  to  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tive requirements  of  these  constructive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service.' 

Kinds  of  Restrictions 

There  are  several  kinds  of  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
appropriations  that  seem  important  to  research  direc- 
tors. Probably  first  in  importance  is  the  impossibility 
of  shifting  small  amounts  of  funds  within  a  single 
agency  from  one  previously  designated  appropriation 
to  another.  This  impediment  may  be  serious  when 
research  funds  are  divided  into  minute  appropriation 
paragraphs  in  which  the  amounts  carried  must  be 
proposed  by  the  research  director  from  10  to  12  months 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  funds  can  be  spent.  In  addition,  there  may  be 
special  limitations  or  prohibitions  in  the  text  of  an 
appropriation  paragraph  which  were  inserted  orig- 
inally to  deal  with  a  temporary  circumstance  and  have 
been  continued  from  year  to  year  by  inertia. 

Quite  different  from  transfers  between  appropria- 
tions within  the  same  agency  are  interagencj-  transfers 
that  enable  one  organization  to  ask  other  specialized 
Government  agencies  to  perform  work  within  their 
respective  fields  on  a  reimbursement  basis.  Prevention 
of  such  interagency  transfers  would  handicap  efficient 
operations  in  the  Government  service  and  would  bring 
about  duplication  of  equipment  and  activities. 

A  third  type  of  restriction  on  administrative  action 
is  caused  by  limitations  or  prohibitions  oti  the  pur- 
chase or  hiring  of  personnel,  services,  or  materials 


'W.   J.   McGee,   March   31,   1902.   Hearing    (on  bills)    establishing  a 
Department  of  Commerce,  Labor,  Industries,  and  Manufactures,  p.  131. 
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needed  for  a  study.  Aside  from  restrictions  on  hiring 
and  discharging  of  personnel,  which  is  not  essentially 
a  financial  matter,  there  are  frequent  budgetary  limita- 
tions on  the  amounts  that  can  be  spent  for  printing 
and  binding,  books  and  journals,  travel,  per  diem  com- 
pensation for  consultants,  and  purchase  of  certain  arti- 
cles such  as  automobiles.  Some  of  these  objects  of 
expenditure  require  specific  authorization  or  mention 
the  language  of  the  appropriation  act,  or  detailed 
reports  on  intentions. 

Intra-Agency  Transfer  of  Funds 

Freedom  to  transfer  funds  from  one  research  project 
to  another  within  the  same  agency  is  limited  by  the 
scope  of  appropriation  paragraphs.  In  fact,  a  rough 
measure  of  flexibility  in  this  sense  would  be  the  pro- 
portion of  the  agency's  total  appropriations  for  re- 
search that  is  contained  in  an  appropriation  para- 
graph, although  there  would  be  some  qualifications  if 
there  were  unusual  restrictions  in  language.  While 
in  a  few  instances,  especially  among  the  older  bureaus, 
the  Congress  may  have  insisted  upon  separate  appro- 
priations for  each  minute  investigation  of  an  agency, 
the  usual  congressional  procedure  at  present,  under 
persuasion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  to  appro- 
priate a  lump  sum  for  all  the  expenses  of  one  rather 
homogeneous  broad  function,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
several  separate  projects  are  proposed  to  be  carried 
out.  Within  the  broad  limits  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  specified  function,  such  as  for  example, 
"mineral  mining  investigations"  or  "research  and  de- 
velopment," there  is  nothing  except  expediency  and 
the  probability  of  a  pai'ticularly  pointed  inquiry  at  the 
next  budget  hearing  to  prevent  the  agency  from  shift- 
ing amounts  from  one  previously  announced  project 
to  anotliier,  subject,  however,  to  the  limitations  or 
prohibitions  on  expenditures  for  certain  objects,  such 
as  printing,  books,  etc.  Furthermore,  the  tendency 
has  been  for  new  appropriation  paragraphs  to  become 
more  inclusive,  and  for  older  appropriations  that  were 
confined  to  single  small  activities,  to  be  combined  into 
general  consolidated  provisions  covering  wide  groups 
of  functions.  As  a  result  of  this  budgetary  policy 
many  agencies  carrying  on  research  have  practically 
unlimited  freedom  to  transfer  funds  from  one  of  their 
research  projects  to  another.  Recently  organized  re- 
search agencies  especially,  are  free  from  the  numerous 
detailed  appropriations  for  narrowly  limited  purposes, 
because  they  have  accumulated  no  debris  from  previous 
years. 

Flexibility  would  be  achieved  for  most  purposes, 
with  even  the  most  narrowly  defined  appropriations,  if 
it  were  possible  to  transfer  small  amounts  from  one 
appropriation  paragraph  to  another  with  the  limita- 
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tion  that  the  amount  involved  would  not  be  more  than 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  original  amount  carried  in 
either  paragraph.  This  device  is  well  established  in 
the  financial  practices  of  many  governments  and  is 
not  unknown  in  the  Federal  budget.**  However,  the 
principle  is  not  favored  by  congressional  appropria- 
tion committees.  For  example,  the  bill  including  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939  contained,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
permission  to  transfer  a  small  percentage  of  funds 
between  penal  institutions,  a  similar  provision  to  be 
applicable  to  the  amounts  for  eleven  oflBces  and  divi- 
sions in  the  Attorney  General's  office.  The  new  pro- 
vision was  passed  by  the  House  but  was  stricken  out 
in  the  Senate. 

An  interesting  laboratory  test  of  the  use  that  Fed- 
eral research  agencies  would  make  of  a  generous  allow- 
ance for  internal  transfers  was  provided  during  the 
fiscal  year  1933.  Section  317  of  the  Economy  Act  of 
1932  permitted  not  more  than  12  percent  of  any  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1933  to  be  ti'ansferred  to  any 
other  appropriation  under  the  same  Department  or  in- 
dependent establishment  provided  that  no  appropria- 
tion was  to  be  increased  more  than  15  percent  by  such 
transfers.  The  results  of  this  permission  to  effect  in- 
ternal transfers  without  separate  Congressional  ap- 
proval for  each  case  are  shown  in  a  statement  appearing 
in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States,  1935.^  It  appears 
that  the  research  woi'k  of  only  7  agencies  was  benefitted 
by  additional  amounts  in  39  such  transfers  of  research 
appropriations,  and  that  the  gross  amount  of  such  trans- 
fers was  $420,000,  of  which  over  half  was  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  As  the  fiscal  year  1933  was  a 
period  of  drastic  wholesale  cuts  in  appropriations  with 
the  probability  that  research  functions  were  harder 
hit  than  other  activities,  the  number  of  transfers  and 
the  total  amounts  involved  in  1933  probably  represent 
an  extreme  that  would  not  be  reached  in  ordinary 
years.  Interestingly  enough,  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
complaint  about  restriction  of  printing  funds,  only  two 
transfers  were  made  to  increase  appropriations  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  only  one  of  these  was  for 
research  publications. 

Inter-Agency  Transfer  of  Funds '° 

Transfers  of  funds  between  agencies  are  different, 
both  in  iDurpose  and  procedure,  from  transfer  of  funds 
within  the  same  organization.    Inter-agency  transfers 


'  For  exnmple,  see  provisions  in  Budget  of  the  United  States,  1SS9, 
for  the  Nntlonal  Paris  Service,  p.  450:  Department  of  Justice,  "penal 
and  correctional  Institutions."  p.  500 ;  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  "con- 
servation of  healtli."  p.  392;  and  "irrigation  and  drainage."  p.  372; 
Social  Security  Board,  grants  to  States,  p.  79 ;  and  Department  of 
State,  "foreign  intercourse,"  p.  5G8. 

•pp.  Al 32-135. 

>°  See  also  introduction,  p.  64. 
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are  provided  to  permit  efficiency  and  economy  through 
specialization  of  effort  and  maximum  use  of  specialized 
equipment.  Organizations  that  are  not  fully  equipped 
to  carry  on  occasional  or  incidental  work  of  a  highly 
technical  nature  may  send  such  work  to  bureaus  spe- 
cializing along  those  particular  lines.  For  example, 
an  agency  collecting  data  from  a  large  single-time 
survey  may  have  no  tabulating  machines,  nor  persons 
trained  in  tabulating  procedures,  and  hence  might  ask 
the  Bureau  of  tlie  Census  to  undertake  this  phase  of 
the  work  on  a  reimbursement  basis.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
are  outstanding  examples  of  organizations  performing 
specialized  services  of  this  character  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  Congress  has  made  specific  pro- 
vision in  recent  appropriation  acts  for  such  work  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

There  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  or  complaint  in 
arranging  for  such  transfers  under  the  provisions  of 
section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932,  which  liber- 
alized the  previous  authorization  of  the  Fortifications 
Act  of  1920.  Payment  of  a  lump  sum  may  be  made 
in  advance  and  set  up  as  a  "working  fund"  for  a  par- 
ticidar  purpose,  or  reimbursement  may  be  made  as  the 
obligations  are  incurred.  In  either  case,  the  agency 
performing  the  work  suffers  no  diminution  of  funds 
for  its  own  functions. 

Purchases  and  Payments 

The  latitude  of  research  directors  in  using  their  ap- 
propriated funds  is  carefully  circumscribed  by  stat- 
utes and  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General.  How- 
ever, research  funds  are  not  more  hemmed  around  with 
restrictions  than  funds  for  many  other  purposes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  existence  of  such  limiting  regulations  is 
essential  for  financial  control  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. Some  research  directors  have  suggested  that,  if 
research  is  as  important  for  national  progress  as  they 
believe,  a  small  fixed  percentage  of  the  total  amounts 
appropriated  for  research  in  each  agency  should  be  left 
free  from  any  restriction  on  the  object  of  expenditure, 
provided  a  full  report  is  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  all  disbursements  from  such  unrestricted 
amounts. 

Of  the  restrictions  in  choice  of  objects  to  purchase  or 
hire,  not  only  for  research  work  but  for  all  Govern- 
ment operations,  probably  first  in  importance  for  re- 
search is  the  limitation  on  printing  and  binding  which 
is  discussed  more  fully  in  a  later  section.  Next  may  be 
mentioned  the  restrictions  on  hiring,  discharging,  and 
use  of  personnel.  There  are  civil  service  procedures 
that  must  be  followed  to  obtain  new  employees  in  most 
research    agencies.      There    is    also    a    prohibition** 

"  Revised  Statutes,  section  3G78 ;  12  Comp.  Gen.  516 ;  14  Comp.  Gen. 
617;  15  Comp.  Gen.  951. 
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against  payment  of  Federal  funds  to  a  nongovernmen- 
tal individual  or  agency  for  services,  except  on  a  con- 
tract basis  after  appropriate  bidding.  It  may  be  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  an  impatient  research  director 
to  obtain  at  once  the  services  of  the  exact  person  he 
wants  for  a  particular  study.  In  some  cases,  of  course, 
there  are  legitimate  methods  of  mitigating  the  severity 
of  such  denials.  For  example,  an  able  universitj'  pro- 
fessor may  be  induced  to  accept  responsibility  for  a 
study,  without  compensation,  if  Government  employ- 
ees are  detailed  to  aid  him  in  the  work  and  all  neces- 
sary supplies  and  materials  are  provided.  One  impedi- 
ment, however,  that  is  an  especial  hardship  to  some 
research  organizations,  and  seems  to  be  without  any 
mitigating  loop-holes,  is  the  impossibility  of  sending 
staff  assistants  with  full  pay  to  universities  or  research 
institutions  for  special  advanced  training.  Only  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  this  privilege.  In  civil  agencies, 
training  must  be  provided  by  the  Government  itself, 
which  is  sometimes  impossible,  or  the  employees  may 
not  be  able  to  acquire  the  techniques  that  would  make 
their  work  more  valuable  to  the  Government.  Safe- 
guards would  be  necessary  if  agencies  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  training  employees  at  full  pay  in  univer- 
sities, probably  under  a  general  regulation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  so  devised  as  to  permit  variations 
in  individual  cases.  The  general  rule  might,  for  ex- 
ample, limit  the  number  of  persons  to  be  trained  for 
any  one  agency,  the  length  of  time  of  training,  and  the 
amount  of  expenditure  for  tuition  and  other  expenses; 
and  should  also  include  such  provisions  as  might  be 
considered  practicable  to  insure  the  continued  services 
of  the  trainee  for  a  reasonable  period  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  training  course.^^ 

Other  restrictions  on  the  latitude  of  research  direc- 
tors to  make  certain  expenditures  include  the  require- 
ment of  specific  authorization  (usually  accompanied  by 
a  specified  maximum  amount)  to  buy  books  and  news- 
papers, to  use  funds  for  travel,  etc. 

Some  research  agencies  state  that  equipment  for  ur- 
gent scientific  projects  cannot  be  obtained  expeditiously 
by  the  usual  requisition  system  devised  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  in  its  purchases.  It  might  be 
possible  to  devise  a  modification  of  the  standard  pro- 
cedure for  the  purchase  of  scientific  equipment  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  such  modification  would,  of 
course,  also  have  to  be  uniform  for  the  protection  of 
the  Government  against  fraud.  The  frequency  and 
kind  of  cases  in  which  a  scientific  agency  is  handicapped 
by  delay  in  purchasing  equipment  might  be  a  proper 
subject  for  study,  preferably  by  the  Procurement  Di- 


'=  since  this  parasrnph  was  written  provisions  In  the  two  Executive 
Orders  ot  June  24,  1938,  have  oiJencd  the  way  for  such  employee  train- 
ing. See  Section  8,  Executive  Order  No.  7016,  and  paragraph  3  (4)  of 
Rule  X  o(  Executive  Order  No.  7915. 
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vision  of  tlie  Treasui"y  Department.  If  such  hardships 
were  important,  recommendations  could  presumably  be 
devised  to  effect  whatever  modification  in  the  present 
procedures  might  be  desirable  imder  certain  specified 
conditions. 

Percentage  Allocations 
For  Research 

A  particularly  unrestricted  kind  of  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  research  funds  is  possible  for  such  agencies  as 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  that  supervise  construction  work  on  a  large 
scale.  In  these  cases,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  construction  is  available  for  general 
administration,  or  specifically  for  investigations  neces- 
sary to  proper  planning  of  the  construction  program. 
A  similar  provision  has  been  used  advantageously  for 
other  kinds  of  work  such  as,  for  example,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  debt,  where  administrative  ex- 
penses also  depend  partly  on  the  volume  of  work  which 
is  to  some  extent  unpredictable. 

The  experience  of  the  agencies  having  such  funds  has 
not  been  examined  sufficiently  to  comment  on  this  tech- 
nique other  than  to  mention  the  obvious  advantage  to 
the  agency  of  flexibility  and  the  equally  obvious  dis- 
advantage of  absence  of  budgetary  or  other  general  gov- 
ernmental control.  The  flexibility  so  acquired  by  the 
few  agencies  where  tliis  method  is  possible  may,  how- 
ever, be  somewhat  offset  by  instability  in  the  research 
program  if  violent  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  new 
work  should  occur. 

Flexibility  in  Retrenchment 

Since  with  few  exceptions  a  reasonable  amount  of 
flexibility  in  research  programs  of  the  major  Federal 
agencies  is  quite  possible  now  under  normal  conditions, 
the  only  serious  danger  from  undue  rigidity  (except 
perhaps  for  limitations  on  publication  and  certaiu  pur- 
chases) seems  to  lie  in  the  method  of  applying  tempo- 
rary retrenchment  measures,  such  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Economy  Acts  of  1932  and  1933.  In  retrenchment 
for  general  economy  purposes,  the  principle  of  flexi- 
bility requires  that  appropriation  cuts,  wliether  ex- 
pressed as  percentages  or  as  lump  sums,  be  allocated 
to  each  agency  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  separate  func- 
tions, since  the  undiminished  activity  of  some  functions 
may  be  more  necessary  than  appears  to  the  uninformed 
outsider.  The  responsible  officers  of  each  agency  will 
be  able  to  redistribute  the  total  savings  required  for 
the  whole  agencv  among  different  constituent  func- 
tions  or  activities  in  whatever  proportions  seem  most 
advisable  for  the  work  of  the  whole  organization. 
Certain  administrative  officers,  of  course,  might  redis- 
tribute the  economy  cuts  within  their  organizations 
unwisely,  but  such  officers  would  be  a  handicap  under 
any  system. 


Uniform  Project  System 

A  recent  innovation  of  the  Dejjartment  of  Agricul- 
ture is  a  "uniform  project  system,"  which  has  con- 
siderable promise  for  wider  adoption  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  budgetary  procedures  within  and  without 
an  agency  into  one  consistent  system.  It  might  also  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  any  narrowly-limited  appro- 
priation paragraphs  that  remain.  Under  this  system 
the  amounts  decided  upon  for  each  project  by  the 
bureau  and  department  are  not  only  reported  for 
informational  purposes  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
but  are  the  work  units  (with  further  division  into 
sub-projects)  for  the  department's  own  internal  au- 
thorizing, review,  coordinating,  and  control  procedures. 
The  only  budgetary  limitation  from  the  Congress  is 
the  appropriation  paragraph,  which  usually  covers  a 
group  of  two  or  more  major  projects  having  the  same 
general  function. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
requested  other  agencies,  for  informational  purposes, 
to  report  their  expenditures  by  projects  or  functions, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  classification  by  object.  How- 
ever, the  projects  so  reported  are  not  on  a  uniform 
basis  among  organizations  and  are,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  the  writer,  not  used  for  internal  control  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
agencies  furnish  no  project  or  functional  break-down 
of  their  appropriation  programs  even  for  informa- 
tional purposes  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Special  Research  Fund 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  bu- 
reaus probably  have  research  appropriations  for  as 
narrowly  defined  functions  as  in  any  other  department 
or  independent  office,  now  has  a  compensating  "special 
research  fund"  of  $1,200,000,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
can  be  used  to  give  flexibility  to  the  research  activities 
of  the  Department,  by  financing  new  or  supplemental 
projects.  While  a  lump-sum,  supplemental  research 
fund  has  obvious  advantages  in  creating  flexibility  of 
expenditures  and  meeting  contingencies,  the  method 
also  has  possible  limitations  that  may  discourage  wide- 
spread adoption.  For  example,  such  a  fund  might 
conceivably  be  used,  not  so  much  to  inject  bona 
fide  flexibility  into  a  research  program  as  to  promote 
new  expenditures.  New  projects,  begun  by  use  of  the 
special  research  fund,  might  be  continued  indefinitely 
by  resorting  to  the  special  research  fund  eacli  year 
until  an  appropriation  is  begun  for  the  purpose.  A 
project,  once  undertaken,  is  apt  to  acquire  a  vested 
interest,  so  that  pressure  groups  may  become  active  to 
have  the  project  specifically  provided  for  in  the  regu- 
lar budget.  This  practice  would  not  be  reprehensi- 
ble, but  it  would  be  quite  different  from  the  promotion 
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of  flexibility.  A  fund  used  solely  for  research  flexi- 
bility would,  in  only  exceptional  cases,  increase  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  agency  for  research  purposes, 
since  amounts  spent  from  the  fund  to  supplement  ap- 
propriations for  one  object  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  savings  in  the  amounts  designated  for  purposes  that 
would  not  prove  to  be  of  pressing  importance.  A 
sj^ecial  research  fund  might,  however,  be  used  to  take 
care  of  snuill  increases  in  the  amounts  known  in  ad- 
vance to  be  needed  for  particular  research  projects. 

The  history  of  appropriations  for  "contingent  ex- 
penses" in  the  Federal  Government  indicates  that  there 
is  another  possible  limitation  on  the  special  research 
fund  method  as  a  means  of  obtaining  flexibility.  Ap- 
propriations for  "contingent  expenses"  have  now  be- 
come misnomers  in  nearly  every  case.  Usually  such 
appropriations  are  used  only  for  routine  purchase  of 
supplies  and  materials  and  for  other  routine  expenses 
clearly  understood  within  the  agency  as  well  as  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  congi'essional  appropri- 
ation committees.  Sometimes  the  uses  are  even  writ- 
ten into  the  language  of  the  appropriation  paragraph. 
There  is  little  that  could  be  called  "contingent"  in 
such  expenditures.  By  analogy,  it  seems  not  impossi- 
ble that  a  special  research  fund  may  be  allowed  or 
forced  to  become  regularly  and  wholly  allocated  to 
some  sjiecific  continuing  purpose  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  not  otherwise  provided. 

Hence,  flexibility  for  a  research  program  through  a 
special  fund  has  latent  limitations  as  well  as  obvious 
present  advantages.  Even  though  use  of  such  a  fund 
proves  wholly  successful  when  given  its  first  trial  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  results  may  not 
justify  wholesale  imitation,  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  notably  successful  in  its  long 
experience  with  methods  of  financial  and  research 
administration. 

Budgetary  Information  and  Procedure 

Comprehensive  information  on  a  uniform  basis 
should  be  available  to  the  public  about  the  expendi- 
tures for  each  activity  of  the  Government.  At  the 
present  time  some  agencies  give  little  or  no  informa- 
tion about  their  research  expenditures  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  or  to  congressional  appropriation  com- 
mittees, so  that  practically  nothing  is  available  in  pub- 
lished form.  Other  bureaus  give  information  in  rather 
comprehensive  detail.  While  research  men  engrossed 
in  their  work  may  feel  somewhat  irritated  by  having 
to  prepare  information  in  the  exact  form  and  detail 
specified  by  a  uniform  regulation,  nevertheless  an 
agency  or  activity  supported  from  public  funds  raised 
by  taxation  has  the  obligation  to  show  exactly  what  its 
financial   program  is.     The  complaint  is  sometimes 


heard  from  scientific  agencies  that  regulations  for 
budgetary  procedures  are  too  exacting  and  divert  too 
much  time  that  should  be  spent  on  research.  Employ- 
ment of  assistance  to  prepare  under  general  supervision 
the  forms  required  seems  to  be  the  most  usual  method 
of  mitigating  this  difficulty. 

The  12-month  interval  usually  elapsing  between 
preparation  of  Budget  estimates  for  each  fiscal  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  planned  for  is  a 
necessary  evil  under  present  good  budgetary  practices. 
Conceivably,  the  period  might  be  shortened  at  some 
time  in  the  future  after  more  rapid  reporting  and  ac- 
counting methods  have  been  perfected.  The  present 
system,  however,  does  not  inconvenience  research  agen- 
cies more  than  other  Government  agencies.  Since 
budgetary  control  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  a  democracy,  a  Government  organization 
cannot  expect  to  carry  on  research  without  the  ordinary 
inconveniences  of  such  control.  The  Government  pro- 
cedures for  effecting  usefulness  of  results,  efficiency, 
speed,  thoroughness,  and  legislative  and  accounting 
control  are  necessarily  somewhat  inconsistent.  Each 
of  these  legitimate  interests  limits  the  others  to  some 
extent. 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  does  not  at  present 
contain  analytical  summaries  except  by  agency,  object 
of  expenditure,  and  to  some  extent  by  broad  govern- 
mental programs.  The  detailed  paragraphs  are  still 
far  from  uniform  in  scope,  content,  and  informational 
usefulness,  in  spite  of  continuing  improvement.  Wliile 
a  single  appropriation  paragraph  may  cover  all  the 
functions  of  a  large  independent  agency,  some  rela- 
tively small  bureaus  still  receive  funds  from  scores  of 
separate  appropriations.  Salaries  are  sometimes  segre- 
gated in  a  paragraph  by  themselves.  Printing,  travel- 
ing, and  library  expenses  may  be  included  in  amounts 
for  a  particular  function  of  a  bureau,  or  a  separate 
paragraph  may  concentrate  such  allowances  for  the 
bureau  as  a  whole,  or  even  for  the  entire  department. 
Though  objections  have  been  raised  in  Congressional 
appropriation  committees  to  the  rearrangement  or  con- 
solidation of  several  artificially  separated  appropria- 
tion programs  into  a  more  logical  and  easily  under- 
stood presentation,  such  a  consolidation  would  have 
advantages  for  control  as  well  as  for  information, 
especially  when  supplemented  by  comprehensive  ana- 
lytical summaries. 

'Wliile  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  free  under 
the  law  to  make  any  changes  it  wishes,  it  could  never- 
theless, if  it  had  the  available  time  and  persoimel,  pre- 
sent informational  summaries  that  would  make  the 
Budget  document  of  more  use  to  the  general  inquirer. 
It  could  propose  to  the  Congress  the  elimination  of 
most  of  the  inconsistencies  that  remain  in  the  Budget 
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from  jear  to  year.  However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  been  distinctly  undermanned  even  for  its  function 
of  preparing  the  Federal  Budget  and  keeping  itself 
currently  informed  as  to  the  financial  requirements  of 
the  several  agencies.  In  addition  to  these  functions,  the 
Bureau  has  become  the  agent  of  the  President  in  ex- 
aminining  the  advisability  of  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  organization  or  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  statute.  Executive  order,  or  otherwise  that 
would  atfoct  the  financing  requirements  of  the  agencies 
involved.  As  practically  every  change  of  function  or 
organization  affects  the  Budget,  and  the  recovery  plans 
have  increased  the  number  of  sucli  changes,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  found  itself  with  little  time  for  such 
postponable  activities  as  improving  the  presentation  of 
budgetary  data.  Hence  an  inquirer  interested  in  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  Federal  finances  is  not  likely  to 
find  all  the  information  he  desires  readily  available. 

Probably  no  one  is  more  anxious  to  have  these  im- 
provements take  place  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
itself.  If  the  often  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  effected,  informational  improvements  in  the 
Budget  document  would  be  possible,  excepting  as  com- 
parability of  data  and  sufficient  analytic  detail  might 
be  prevented  at  first  by  differences  in  administrative 
accounting  procedures.  An  interested  citizen  might 
then  be  able  to  discover  readily  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  many  specific  purposes 
or  functions,  the  amounts  involved  in  using  certain 
techniques  or  methods,  the  purchases  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  kinds  of  materials,  the  importance  of  different 
categories  of  payees,  the  geographic  distribution  by 
States  of  the  initial  payments  for  Government  mate- 
rials and  services,  etc.  The  remarkable  technique  de- 
veloped under  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  De- 
posits for  the  I'eports  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 
on  the  financial  status  of  emergency  relief  funds  sug- 
gests that  a  similar  method  might  be  devised  for 
reporting  the  status  of  regular  funds. 

Until  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  able  to  compile 
information  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  various  in- 
formal and  formal  coordinating  committees  and  boards 
could  well  perform  part  of  this  service  for  the  particu- 
lar activities  in  which  they  are  chiefly  interested.  Oc- 
casional comprehensive  interagency  information  on 
expenditures  for  surveying  and  mapping  of  different 
tyi:)es,  or  for  libraries,  or  for  statistical  compilations, 
would  be  of  use  not  only  for  the  summary  results  but 
for  the  interagency  relationships  disclosed.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  as  in  others  that  suggest  themselves  at  once, 
the  information  to  be  of  most  use  should  be  broken 
down  into  distinct  categories  defined  as  rigidly  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit. 


Absence  of  Research  in  Some  Agencies 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  some  governmental 
agencies  either  do  not  have  any  research  within  their 
organization  or  decline  to  admit  that  any  research  is 
being  carried  on.  Since  research  in  some  form  is 
essential  to  vitality  and  certainly  to  progress,  it  is  dis- 
quieting to  have  representatives  of  large  and  important 
Federal  agencies  state  by  implication  that  their  activi- 
ties are  confined  to  carrying  out  administrative  detail 
without  thought  of  a  long-time  plan  or  the  needs  for 
the  services  that  the  agency  is  supposed  to  supply.  In 
somes  cases,  of  course,  the  lack  of  research  is  more 
nominal  than  real,  being  due  to  a  difference  in  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  "research."  In  other  cases  the 
amount  of  research  is  reported  as  negligible,  although 
a  minimum  necessary  to  intelligent  direction  of  the 
agency's  most  pressing  work  is  undoubtedly  carried 
on.  Nevertheless  there  are  agencies  spending  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  in  administering  processes  of 
national  significance  in  which  information  and  experi- 
ence obtained  as  a  byproduct  of  the  costly  administra- 
tive activities  are  neither  surmnarized  nor  analyzed  for 
the  benefit  of  policy  making  or  the  direction  of  the 
agency's  future  activities.  One  large  agency  carrying 
on  a  Nation-wide  activity  of  major  importance  dis- 
claims harboring  any  research  within  its  huge  organi- 
zation, and  when  questioned  in  detail  on  its  extensive 
equii^ment  needs,  affirmed  that  such  minimum  research 
activities  as  were  essential  were  carried  on  informally 
by  a  few  persons  after  office  hours.  Another  agency  in 
which  research  would  presumably  effect  large  econo- 
mies rejjorts  no  research  expenditures  with  the  comment 
that  individual  research  or  the  compilation  of  statisti- 
cal data  would  result  in  a  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
penditure that  would  be  unwarranted  under  present 
conditions.  Still  another  agency  having  I'egulatory 
functions,  on  which  the  lives  of  certain  groups  of  citi- 
zens depend,  spends  practically  nothing  for  research 
and  some  of  its  executives  seem  entirely  complacent 
that  even  these  small  expenditures  for  research  are 
transferred  to  another  agency.  By  contrast,  a  similar 
agency  whose  work  also  affects  the  physical  safety  of 
citizens,  put  up  a  strong  and  now  partially  successful 
fight  to  have  restored  an  appropriation  for  research 
that  was  taken  away  on  the  gi'ound  that  an  outside 
agency  in  a  related  field  could  determine  safety  stand- 
ards. 

A  table  of  research  expenditures  by  agencies,  there- 
fore, is  significant  not  only  for  the  names  of  the  agen- 
cies that  are  included  but  also  for  the  omissions. 
Bequests  for  inadequate  amounts  for  research  are,  of 
course,  only  a  step  removed  from  requesting  nothing. 
While  interagency  comparisons  are  dangerous,  as  ex- 
plamed  at  some  length  in  the  introduction  to  this  re- 
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port,  nevertheless  a  clue  to  inadequacy  of  research 
activities  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  cases  from  small 
amounts  or  omissions  in  the  detailed  tables  presented  in 
part  I  of  this  section. 

Duplication  in  Research  Activities 

There  are  sometimes  allegations  of  duplication  of 
research  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  Usually, 
however,  an  investigation  of  any  particular  case  shows 
that  there  is  no  exact  duplication  of  a  significant  part 
of  the  work  of  the  respective  agencies.  There  may  be 
an  overlapping  in  subject  matter  so  that  consolidated 
or  cooperative  projects  might  be  carried  on  with  better 
results  or  at  less  expense  than  the  separate  investiga- 
tions. Such  cooperative  arrangements  would  be  de- 
sirable if  they  could  be  arranged  either  through  the 
initiative  of  one  of  the  agencies  (wliich  is  usually  diffi- 
cult because  of  probable  consequences  if  overtures  are 
rebuffed  by  the  other  agency),  or  tlu-ough  the  technical 
intervention  of  a  coordmating  organization  or  advisory 
committee.  The  tyjje  of  duplication  which  seems  most 
real  in  Federal  reseai-ch  activities,  especially  in  the  so- 
cial sciences,  is  the  duplication  of  requests  to  the  same 
respondent  for  similar  information  set  up  in  distinctly 
different  ways,  or  covering  different  periods,  or  using 
different  definitions  of  items.  A  request  to  respondents 
for  information  exactly  duplicating  a  previous  request, 
would  probably  be  less  burdensome,  though  perhaps 
not  less  irritating,  than  an  inquiry  that  is  just  enough 
diffei-ent  to  require  a  complete  reworking  of  the  same 
basic  records  before  replying. 

Coordinating  boards  or  advisory  committees  can 
often  be  of  considerable  aid  in  discovering  cases  of  in- 
cipient duplication  and  preparing  the  way  for  direct 
cooperation  between  the  agencies  concerned.  A  re- 
search advisory  council  might  prove  to  be  of  value  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  research  prob- 
lems affecting  several  Government  bureaus  and  offices. 
Such  a  council  could  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  research 
projects  proposed  in  the  different  fields  for  which  it 
has  specialists  on  its  staff  or  coordinating  advisory 
committees,  and  would  be  able  to  make  recommenda- 
tions about  consolidations,  alterations,  new  inquiries 
needed,  priorities,  etc.  If  such  a  council  were  to  be 
organized,  its  relationship  to  the  four  existing  research 
councils  and  the  inter-agency  technical  boards,  as  well 
as  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Congress  and  any 
general  planning  agency  that  may  be  established, 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Cooperative  Private  and  Government 
Financing  of  Research 

The  use  of  private  funds  by  a  Federal  agency  for 
carrying  on  research  work  of  a  cooperative  or  service 
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nature  may  be  illustrated  by  grants  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  for  research  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital; the  contributions  from  States  and  local  fruit 
growers'  associations  to  aid  the  Weather  Bureau  in  its 
collection  of  data  for  fruit-frost  warnings;  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  from 
local  districts,  canal  and  ditch  companies,  mining  and 
hydro-power  companies,  and  even  individual  farmers, 
to  help  finance  snow  surveying  and  forecasting  irriga- 
tion water.  In  the  social  sciences,  a  possible  bias  in  the 
results  of  Government  research  financed  partly  from 
private  funds  may  be  partially  guarded  against  by 
publicity  of  such  arrangements.  In  the  natural 
sciences  and  teclmology,  a  corresponding  danger  is 
present  when  a  Government  agency  makes  tests,  paid 
for  by  private  businesses  or  associations  of  producers, 
of  products  connected  with  the  agency's  research  work. 
Wlienever  secrecy  of  results  is  imposed  on  the  Govern- 
ment agency  conducting  such  tests  in  order  to  prevent 
consinners  from  knowing  about  adverse  reports,  the 
the  interests  of  the  public  are  jeopardized. 

Cooperative  financing  in  the  reverse  direction,  that 
is,  use  of  Federal  funds  by  a  non -Federal  agency  such 
as  a  private  university,  a  State  government,  or  a  re- 
search foundation,  for  carrying  on  cooperative  re- 
search, now  exists  only  in  a  few  specially  authorized 
instances  such  as  the  grants  to  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  the  aid  given  to  approved  State 
highway  and  social  security  research  programs.  Re- 
search from  emergency  funds,  however,  is  largely  car- 
ried on  in  local  works  projects  under  the  immediate 
supervision,  if  not  the  legal  direction,  of  non-Federal 
agencies. 

Some  of  the  Federal  research  agencies  perform 
minor  services  for  the  public  on  a  reimbursement 
basis;  that  is,  compensation  is  received  for  the  ex- 
penses involved.  In  some  of  these  cases  under  present 
procedure,  such  minor  receipts  are  covered  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  as  "reimbursements", 
"sales  of  products",  and  "sales  and  services",  under 
"miscellaneous  revenues";  wlaile  expenses  for  services 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  agency's  appropriation  for 
its  own  regular  work.  This  arrangement  may  result 
in  a  hardship  to  the  extent  that  such  services  are  per- 
formed. Similar  receipts  in  other  agencies  have  been 
set  up  as  a  special  fund  for  which  expenditures  for  the 
same  purposes  may  be  made  in  the  ftiture  under  usual 
budgetary  procedure  for  "earmarked"  funds.  Uni- 
formity of  treatment  in  such  cases,  if  feasible,  might 
remove  a  source  of  minor  annoyance  and  increase  the 
willingness  and  efficiency  of  some  research  agencies  in 
making  their  incidental  services  more  widely  available. 

The  possibilities  for  using  cooperative  Federal-State 
or   Federal-private-institution    arrangements   for   re- 
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search  involving  cooperative  financing  have  been  little 
used  except  in  grant-in-aid  services  such  as  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  and  a  few  other  isolated 
cases,  mostly  under  Federal  agencies  originally  estab- 
lished under  emergency  acts.  Several  outstanding 
cases  of  cooperative  statistical  reporting  have  been  and 
are  now  in  existence,  in  which  each  cooperating  agency 
pays  for  specific  persons,  or  processes  wholly  necessary 
to  its  work,  so  that  joint  financing  is  nominally 
avoided.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one  case  of  a 
series  of  studies,  each  of  a  particular  interest  to  a 
different  region  or  locality,  being  carried  on  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  without  intimate  and  active  cooperation 
of  the  States  or  local  institutions,  partly  at  least  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  joint  financing. 

Restrictions  on  Expenditures  for  Printing 

One  of  the  criticisms  most  frequently  heard  with  re- 
spect to  present  arrangements  for  financing  research  is 
the  limitation  on  funds  for  printing.  The  Congress 
has  not  specifically  limited  printing  for  research  more 
than  printing  for  other  puri^oses,  but  has  imijlied,  by  its 
method  of  appropriation  for  all  printing,  that  too 
much  will  be  authorized  by  Federal  agencies  unless  the 
amounts  available  for  this  purpose  are  strictly  limited. 
Wliile  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  this  judgment, 
the  result  has  been,  in  many  cases,  that  the  findings  of 
an  expensive  research  project  are  not  made  known  ade- 
quately, and  in  some  cases,  almost  not  at  all.  Within 
each  agency  the  specified  amounts  for  printing  are  apt 
to  be  battled  over  by  the  different  possible  users,  and 
the  research  representatives,  who  often  need  large 
amovmts,  do  not  win  many  skirmishes. 

The  most  obvious  result  of  this  policy  is  the  more  or 
less  real  deprivation  of  potential  beneficiaries  of  a 
study,  who  either  do  not  know  of  the  study's  existence 
or  who  are  not  able  to  consult  the  research  director  or 
read  his  typed  manuscript.  Almost  equally  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  effect  of  stopping  or  postponing 
subsequent  research  projects  which  seem  fated  for  a 
similar  anonjTnous  grave  in  a  Government  filing  cabi- 
net. In  addition,  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  re- 
search personnel  is  serious,  since  scientists  are  eager  to 
see  their  findings  in  print,  and  consider  publication 
of  their  results  as  a  major  part  of  their  compensation. 
Both  extravagance  and  niggardliness  can  be  charged 
to  a  policy  of  spending  millions  to  find  out  something, 
but  hardly  a  cent  to  let  the  results  become  known. 
Lastly,  there  sometimes  results  from  the  limited  funds 
a  discrimination  between  research  and  more  ephemeral 
activities  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  value  of  sending 
current  information  to  citizens  is  obvious,  but  the  use- 
fulness of  disseminating  analytical  studies,  which  will 
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be  read  by  few  in  their  original  form  and  will  be  only 
gradually  digested  through  others'  works  into  the  na- 
tion's intellectual  circulation,  is  not  always  so  evident. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  suggestion  has  often 
been  made  that  no  important  research  activity  should 
be  begun  without  earmarking  an  adequate  amount  of 
funds  for  prompt  publication  of  the  most  important 
results.  Such  a  rule  would,  however,  presuppose  the 
ability  of  research  directors  to  forecast  for  each  study 
the  approximate  time  of  completion  and  extent  of  find- 
ings to  be  published. 

The  restriction  on  printing  funds,  together  with  the 
20  percent  priority  surcharge  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  rush  work,  happens  to  discriminate 
against  the  older  research  agencies  with  regular  funds 
as  compared  with  newer  agencies  financed  by  emer- 
gency funds  that  are  not  restricted  as  to  printing.  The 
agencies  without  emergency  funds  do  not  usually  have 
printing  funds  available  to  pay  extra  charges  for  rush 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emergency  funds  are 
adequate  to  permit  payment  of  the  priority  surcharge 
for  nearly  every  printing  job  financed  from  such  funds. 
Moreover,  the  bulk  of  these  priority  orders  is  sufficient 
to  take  up  most  of  the  excess  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  whenever  the  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. Hence,  such  printing  as  is  possible  for  the  older 
research  agencies  is  often  delayed  for  many  weeks 
except  during  a  congi-essional  recess. 

One  of  the  best  known  large  research  bureaus  in  the 
Federal  Govenmient  had  its  already  scanty  printing 
fimd  seriously  cut  at  the  time  of  the  Economy  Acts  in 
the  early  1930's,  so  that  its  periodic  reports,  containing 
both  current  data  of  immediate  importance  and  results 
of  fundamental  scientific  studies,  were  kept  going  only 
on  a  skeleton  basis  for  a  short  time  until  the  agency 
became  the  beneficiary  of  emergency  funds  to  enlarge 
its  program  for  recovery  purposes.  Since  the  data 
previously  published  were  important  to  the  new  pro- 
gram, it  was  possible  to  use  emergency  funds  to  rees- 
tablish the  printing  of  its  reports.  Such  legal  subter- 
fuges should  not  be  necessary  if  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing research  publications  were  met  specifically  and 
comprehensively. 

Comprehensive  Economy  Drives 

Representatives  of  research  agencies  seem  to  have  an 
especial  fear  of  comprehensive  economy  drives.  The 
argument  is,  briefly,  that  research  activities  suffer  espe- 
cially in  any  comprehensive  move  for  wholesale  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures,  because  types  of  activities  other 
than  research  appear  less  vulnerable  to  administrative 
officers.  For  example,  regulatory  functions,  where  they 
occur,  usually  constitute  the  chief  purpose  for  which 
an  agency  was  created.    Although  there  may  sometimes 
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be  political  pressure  to  eliminate  part  of  the  regulatory 
activities,  any  regulation  usually  presupposes  a  com- 
prehensiveness that  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  severe 
reduction  in  scope  without  political  repercussions. 
Again,  routine  administrative  work  such  as  accounting, 
personnel  administration,  correspondence  and  files,  etc., 
which  keep  hiterdependent  processes  functioning,  are 
difficult  to  reduce  drastically  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Specialized  functions,  such  as  military  preparedness, 
construction  of  public  works,  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, law  enforcement,  etc.,  exist,  expand,  and  contract 
depending  upon  factors  other  than  the  Government's 
need  for  retrenchment.  There  remain  the  functions  of 
service,  promotion,  and  research.  Ketrenchments  in  dis- 
tinctly service  activities  are,  of  course,  objected  to  by 
the  immediate  beneficiaries.  Promotion  and  research 
are  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  retrenchment,  and  pro- 
motion, which  is  always  vulnerable,  is  small  in  amount 
excepting  as  it  also  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  service. 
Research  activities,  especially  those  without  a  directly 
interested,  quickly  protesting,  outside  beneficiary,  are 
apt  to  suffer  a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  re- 
trenchment, unless  the  agency  in  which  the  research 
is  conducted  makes  an  extraordinary  effort  to  protect 
the  research  items. 

Results  of  retrenchment  in  the  past  have  sometimes 
seemed  especially  unfortunate  to  the  older  research 
agencies.  For  example,  the  recent  Economy  Acts  de- 
prived some  of  the  long-established,  well-equipped  re- 
search agencies  of  part  of  the  means  to  carry  on  their 
investigations.  The  Economy  Acts,  enacted  largely  to 
help  the  Government  financially  in  the  emergency,  were 
followed  within  a  few  months  by  other  acts  for  dealing 
with  specific  emergency  problems.  New  agencies  cre- 
ated to  deal  with  emergency  problems  found  need  for 
the  type  of  information  that  had  been  diminished  or 
eliminated  under  the  Economy  Acts,  and  either  began 
research  themselves  to  obtain  this  information  or  paid 
the  older  agencies  to  do  it.  In  some  cases  the  immediate 
result  was  a  partial  shift  of  research  activities,  especially 
in  the  social  science  fields,  from  the  older  agencies  to 


the  newly  created  ones.  However,  as  the  total  amount 
of  research  was  greatly  increased,  the  losses  of  the  per- 
manent agencies  were  temporary,  for  the  most  part,  and 
were  usually  replaced  by  net  gains. 

Prolongation  of 
Research  Projects 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  research  proj- 
ects continue  long  after  the  needs  for  the  investiga- 
tions have  ceased  to  exist.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
continuance  of  appropriation  requests  by  the  agency 
carrying  on  a  research  project  does  not  represent  an 
undue  prolongation  or  repetition  of  a  small  piece  of 
work.  Rather  it  represents  a  shift  from  one  phase  of 
a  project  to  another,  in  accordance  with  a  well-planned, 
long-range  schedule.  A  budget  officer  comments  on 
this  problem  as  follows : 

The  question  often  arises  at  Budget  and  Congressional  hear- 
ings as  to  whether  a  research  activity  i.s  ever  concluded  and 
brought  to  a  close.  *  *  »  Probably  the  principal  reason  for 
the  frequency  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  the  basis  (even 
a  project  basis)  on  which  research  is  presented  in  the  Budget 
is  usually  so  broad  that  profitable  and  quite  necessary  work 
may  be  conducted  for  a  long  period  under  a  project  even  though 
a  continuous  shift  may  be  in  process  from  completed  phases  to 
new  and  unanswered  problems.  It  is  rather  diflBcult  to  interpret 
this  point  satisfactorily  to  Budget  and  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees. The  comjilaint  is  made  constantly  that  nothing  is  ever 
brought  to  a  close.  In  presenting  research  items  the  spending 
agency  is  constantly  on  the  defensive  on  this  point.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  adequate  solution  of  the  problem,  since  the  use  of 
a  project  breakdown  sufBcient  to  reflect  frequent  completions 
of  research  work  would  usually  he  quite  impracticable  without 
extensive  aud  detailed  cost  accounting. 

Continuance  of  a  nominally  identical  project  through 
a  series  of  years  is  likely  to  occur  whenever  the  investi- 
gation cannot  be  bi'oken  down  easily  into  independent 
phases.  Such  instances  are  difficult  for  an  outsider 
without  technical  advice  to  distinguish  from  genuine 
cases  of  projects  that  have  outlived  their  period  of 
greatest  usefulness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  un- 
doubted tendency  for  appropriations  that  have  once 
been  made  to  be  continued  until  specifically  challenged. 


APPENDIX 


Notes  on  Methods  Used  in  Compiling 
Data  on  Federal  Expenditures  for  Research 

Sources  of  Information 

Published  sources  of  information  used  in  prelimi- 
nary preparation  of  data  include: 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemmenf,  1939. 
Annual  reports  of  the  several  Departments  and  independent 
establishments  for  the  fiscal  year  1937. 


Hearings  on  each  of  the  major  appropriation  bills  for  1939 
before  the  respective  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Budget  officers,  and  in  some  cases  directors  of  re- 
search in  the  various  agencies,  were  intervewied  to 
obtain  information  not  available  in  usable  form  from 
printed  sources.  Additional  information  was  some- 
times obtained  from  memoranda  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  Survey  of  Governmental  Relations  to  Re- 
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search,  in  response  to  a  request,  addressed  to  aj^encies 
carrying  on  research  in  the  natural  sciences,  for  com- 
ments on  problems  connected  with  their  research  work. 
If  data  for  an  agency  were  compiled  from  published 
or  indirect  sources,  these  data  were  formally  trans- 
mitted to  the  head  of  the  agency  for  confirmation. 
The  amounts  in  this  study  given  for  total  research 
expenditures  of  each  agency  are  therefore  figures  that 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  agencies  themselves,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  indicated  or  where  an  agency  has 
been  credited  with  research  paid  for,  but  actually  car- 
ried on  by  the  one  agency  which  specifically  requested 
that  such  transferred  amounts  be  not  credited  to  it. 

Use  of  "Obligations"  for  "Expenditures" 

Although  the  study  is  labeled  Federal  Expenditures 
for  Research  and  the  word  "expenditures"  is  used  in 
most  of  the  tables  as  well  as  in  the  text,  "obligations" 
were  actually  used  so  far  as  possible.  Use  of  "obliga- 
tions"' aids  in  classifying  "expenditures",  since  data  by 
separate  projects  are  often  available  on  that  basis  in  the 
"green  sheets"  submitted  by  agency  budget  officers  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  each  September  15  and  later 
published  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
■irient.  However,  when  more  feasible,  use  was  made  of 
amounts  on  other  bases — "checks  issued",  "unrevised 
cash",  "allocations"  of  administrative  funds,  or  even 
"appropriations"  and  (for  a  few  works  projects)  "au- 
thorizations". In  most  cases,  the  differences  between 
the  amounts  reported  on  the  several  bases  would  be 
smaller  than  the  changes  that  would  result  from  either 
an  altered  definition  of  "research"  or  from  different 
methods  of  applying  the  necessarily  intangible  concept 
of  "research"  to  specific  expenditure  items. 

The  use  of  "obligations"  rather  than  "expenditures" 
affects  somewhat  the  inclusion  of  "research"  work  in 
those  few  agencies  that  have  such  work  transferred  to 
them,  or  carried  on  by  another  agency  for  them.  This 
study  has  followed,  with  one  exception,  the  Govern- 
ment's accounting  and  budget  procedure  in  the  case 
of  such  transfers,  charging  "obligations"  to  the  agency 
actually  performing  the  technical  work,  rather  than 
to  the  agency  that  eventually  pays  for  the  operation 
and  expects  to  use  the  results.  Since  the  agency  car- 
rying on  the  work  can  give  a  break-down  of  the  costs 
while  the  reimbursing  agency  knows  that  only  certain 
work  including  some  research  is  billed  to  them,  this 
method  is  more  feasible  in  trying  to  separate  costs 
of  projects.  The  determining  factor  for  this  study, 
however,  was  the  better  information  about  research 
projects  available  on  the  "obligations"  basis. 

Definition  of  "Agency" 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  "agency"  was  defined  to 
mean  either  (1)  an  independent  establislunent  or  (2), 
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in  the  10  Cabinet  Departments,  any  bureau,  office, 
division,  administration,  service,  college,  survey,  or 
other  major  unit  the  head  of  which  reports  directly 
to  the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  or  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  without  nominal  routing 
through  an  intermediate  bureau  chief  or  other  admin- 
isti'ative  officer. 

Accuracy  and  Consistency 

Consistency  rather  than  accuracy  is  the  criterion  of 
excellence  in  a  compilation  of  expenditures  for  a  func- 
tion such  as  research.  The  definition  of  "research" 
used  in  this  report  is  necessarily  arbitrary.  Again, 
the  methods  of  applying  the  definition  to  the  different 
types  of  work  encountered  must  be  arbitrarily  deter- 
mined to  fit  each  individual  case,  especially  in  such 
matters  as  allocating  general  administrative  expenses, 
travel,  printing,  etc.,  between  reseaixh  and  nonresearch 
activities.  Hence  accuracy,  although  necessarily  im- 
plied in  any  numerical  compilation,  is  without  its  es- 
sential meaning  of  conformity  to  an  exact  standard, 
and  consistency  takes  its  place  as  a  technical  criterion. 
The  degree  of  consistency  in  the  data  can  be  judged, 
however,  only  by  considering  feasible  alternatives,  and 
hence  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  judgment. 

Data  on  the  basic  tables  are  carried  to  the  nearest 
thousand  dollars,  irrespective  of  size  or  of  the  probable 
degree  of  care  and  understanding  involved  in  indi- 
vidual estimates.  Most  of  the  material,  as  received 
from  the  agencies  was  expressed  in  units  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  or  less,  although  a  few  estimates  were  car- 
ried only  to  the  nearest  ten  thousand  dollars.  Several 
agencies  reporting  less  than  $10,000  for  research  spent 
an  unusual  amount  of  time  trying  to  get  what  they 
considered  very  accurate  figures,  in  spite  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  not  necessary. 

The  data  on  emergency  obligations  for  research  pur- 
poses may  be  10  percent  or  more  in  error  for  the  fiscal 
year  1937  and  jjerhaps  twice  this  much  for  1938.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  detailed  complete  com- 
pilations of  the  emergency  expenditures  would  not 
change  the  results  more  than  one  or  two  million  dol- 
lars. The  method  of  estimating  the  emergency  ex- 
penditures is  explained  in  a  later  section  of  this 
Appendix. 

Omissions 

Army  and  Navy  salaries  and  equipment. — One  of  the 
most  important  omissions,  measured  by  quantity,  in 
data  reported  is  an  amoimt  to  represent  salaries  of 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments  assigned  to  research  projects,  and 
the  cost  of  the  regular  Army  and  Navy  equipment  and 
supplies  used  in  making  field  tests  of  new  devices  or 
ordnance.    In  each  of  these  two  Departments  the  pay 
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of  officers  and  men  and  purchases  of  regular  supplies, 
materials,  etc.,  are  from  centralized  appropriations, 
irrespective  of  the  duties  or  functions  of  the  officers, 
men,  and  materials.  The  Army  and  Navy  budget  offi- 
cers state  that  no  allocation  should  be  attempted  of 
such  expenses  used  for  research  purposes,  since  the 
same  number  of  officers  and  men  and  the  same  amount 
of  supplies  and  equipment  would  be  maintained  ii-re- 
spective  of  whether  research  was  carried  on  or  not,  and 
personnel  detailed  to  a  research  or  field-testing  job  are 
given  such  assigiunents  not  so  much  to  carry  on  re- 
searcli  as  to  become  acquainted  with  devices  that  they 
may  have  to  use  later. 

Buildings. — The  cost  of  maintaining  Government- 
owned  buildings  and  the  rent  of  privately  owned  build- 
ings for  govenmiental  use,  is  an  expense  borne  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  which  two  consolidated  ap- 
propriations are  received,  applicable,  respectively,  to 
public  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  in  this  study  to  allocate  any  part  of 
these  expenditures  to  research  activities,  although  some 
part  of  the  total  might  legitimately  be  charged  to 
housing  research  activities. 

Overhead  of  Bureaus,  Departments,  and 
the  Government  as  a  Whole 

The  amount  of  overhead  expenditures  of  the  bureau 
or  office  that  should  be  allocated  to  research  was  re- 
quested for  each  agency.  If  no  better  method  of  allo- 
cation was  suggested,  a  simple  division  of  the  cost  of 
administrative  and  internal-service  units  was  made  by 
using  the  ratio  that  research  expenditures  were  to  the 
total  budget  exclusive  of  such  overhead  items.  Over- 
head items,  to  be  included  unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for,  were  general  administration,  legal  coun- 
sel, accounting,  personnel,  chief  clerk,  printing,  trans- 
portation, sui^plies  and  materials,  travel,  and  clerical 
help  not  specifically  assigned  to  the  research  units.  In 
some  cases  where  a  distinct  research  unit  in  the  organi- 
zation is  supposed  to  centralize  the  research  work  of  the 
organization  completely,  it  was  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  a  figure  representing  outside  general  admin- 
istrative expenses,  especially  after  printing  and  travel 
had  been  accounted  for. 

In  addition  to  the  overhead  of  the  separate  bureaus, 
some  overhead  expenses  of  the  departments  in  which 
the  bureaus  were  located  might  have  been  included. 
Wliere  research  work  was  carried  on  within  adminis- 
trative officers'  own  organizations,  these  organizations 
were  called  an  agency  and  the  amount  of  research  was 
included,  with  any  appropriate  intra-agency  overhead, 


as  a  separate  unit  in  the  general  data.  Otherwise,  the 
general  rule  was  followed  that  no  allocation  of  overhead 
expenditui-es  to  research  would  be  made  from  funds 
expended  outside  of  the  agency  itself,  excepting  where 
definite  amounts  of  a  departmental  appropriation  for 
printing,  travel,  etc.,  were  specifically  allocated  by  the 
department  for  the  work  of  a  constituent  bureau.  The 
rule  that  estimates  of  general  administrative  and  other 
overhead  expenditures  for  research  should  stop  at  the 
borders  of  the  agency  itself  has  made  some  inconsis- 
tency in  the  data  for  different  departments,  but  on  the 
whole  seems  more  defensible  than  any  other  procedure. 
The  effect  of  the  method  by  departments  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Amounts  for  departmental  over- 
head allocable  to  research  were  probably  included  ade- 
quately under  separately  listed  administrative  units  in 
case  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Labor.  Data  for  overhead  allocable  to  re- 
search were  omitted  {a)  for  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  reasons  analogous  to  those  stated  in  the  para- 
graph on  Omissions,  above;  and  {h)  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  where  the  usual  type  of  investigation 
for  preparation  of  legal  briefs  were  excluded  from  re- 
search by  definition.  Any  addition  of  prorated  over- 
head to  the  small  amounts  reported  for  research  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  not  increase  these  amounts 
appreciably.  In  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  the  general  administrative  expenses  might  be 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  research  expenditures 
reported  from  the  constituent  bureaus  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000  which  might  be  added  to  the 
total  for  research  if  one  wishes  to  take  account  of  this 
indirect  expense.  It  is  omitted  in  the  tables  used  in  the 
body  of  the  report  because  of  the  rule  stated  above. 

To  have  a  complete  allocation  of  indirect  overhead 
expenditures  for  research,  it  might  be  considered  nec- 
essary to  add  to  the  allocation  of  such  expenses  within 
the  bureaus  and  departments  a  further  amount  repre- 
senting allocated  general  overhead  expenditures  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole.  For  example,  expenditures 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  be  considered 
an  overhead  expense  for  the  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  General  Accounting  Office  an  overhead  ex- 
pense for  accounting,  the  finance  work  of  the  Treasury 
Department  would  be  an  overhead  cost  of  financing  ac- 
tivities, and  the  Department  of  Justice  would  be  charged 
to  the  cost  of  dealing  with  legal  difficulties.  Even 
the  Congress  would  be  an  overhead  expense  chargeable 
to  legislative  consideration  and  authorization  of  plans, 
and  the  Federal  courts  Mould  constitute  a  cost  for  de- 
ciding matters  affecting  the  various  functions  of  the 
executive  agencies.  From  this  point  of  view,  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  Government  would  be  an  overhead  ex- 
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peiise  for  each  of  the  particular  activities  carried  on 
within  it,  which  would  clearly  be  an  imiiracticable 
straining  afler  completeness. 

A  particular  case,  however,  is  involved  in  such  co- 
ordinating boards  or  agencies  as  the  Central  Statis- 
tical Board  and  the  Federal  Board  of  Survej'S  and 
Maps,  whose  work  is  practically  confined  to  dealing 
with  research  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government. 
From  the  point  of  view  just  stated,  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  all  of  such  an  agency's  work  is  research 
because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  overhead  expense  for 
the  research  work  coordinated.  This  position  does  not 
seem  as  tenable  as  that  expressed  in  the  rule  for  this 
study,  viz.,  that  allocation  of  overhead  expenditures 
stops  within  each  bureau  or  agency,  excepting  for 
specific  allocations  from  dejaartments. 

Although  overhead  expenditures  have  been  omitted 
that  might  be  logically  included,  it  can  be  said  on  the 
other  hand  that  prorating  overhead  expenditures 
within  a  single  agency  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  nonresearch  activities, 
overstates  the  amount  of  general  administrative  ex- 
pense allocable  to  research  that  would  probably  result 
from  a  meticulous  cost-accounting  analysis.  Research 
activities,  especially  those  of  the  "higher"  order  involv- 
ing planning  of  studies,  development  of  methods,  and 
critical  analysis  of  results,  require  less  general  admin- 
istration, and  inteinal  personnel,  legal  and  informa- 
tional services,  etc.,  than  do  such  activities  as  regula- 
tion, iDromotion,  or  other  operating  functions  dealing 
directly  w'ith  the  public.  Hence  the  results  of  pro- 
rating the  unallocable  overhead  of  an  agency  between 
research  and  other  activities  on  the  basis  of  relative 
expendituies  may  partly  or  wholly  compensate  for  any 
omission  of  overhead  allocable  to  research  from  de- 
partments or  the  general  governmental  organization. 

Contingent  Expenses,  Travel,  and  Printing 

Wlien  co)itingent  expenses,  travel,  and  printing  are 
appropriated  in  lump  sums  for  the  department  as  a 
whole,  the  department  usually  allocates  the  depart- 
mental appropriations  to  the  bureaus  according  to  a 
schedule  that  is  made  public  in  the  budget  volume. 
When  the  amounts  applicable  to  the  research  activities 
of  the  bureau  were  not  obvious  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lished data,  the  proper  amounts  were  obtained  from  the 
budget  officer  of  the  bureau  concerned.  If  the  appro- 
priations for  these  expenses  were  received  directly  by 
the  bureaus,  whether  separately  or  as  part  of  other  ap- 
propriations, they  were  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  direct  appropriation  to  the 
bureau. 
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Libraries 

Government  libraries  and  library  appropriations 
have  various  relationships  to  their  operating  agencies. 
In  some  cases  a  library  has  its  own  appropriation  para- 
graph ;  in  other  cases  it  is  included  as  part  of  a  single 
departmental  or  bureau  paragraph;  and  in  still  other 
cases  the  library  receives  funds  from  several  different 
and  nominally  unrelated  appropriations.  Since  li- 
braries are  of  interest  in  this  study  solely  as  aids  to 
research,  no  attempt  was  made  to  report  library  ex- 
penditiu'es  completely,  nor  to  segregate  expenditures 
for  libraries  if  (he  library  or  a  proportional  part  of  its 
disbursements  were  reported  as  part  of  the  other  I'c- 
search  activities  of  the  agency. 

In  the  case  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  few 
other  libraries,  and  the  analogous  case  of  The  Na- 
tional Archives,  the  amounts  reported,  representing 
operating  expenditures  for  activities  that  may  aid  re- 
search, could  not  be  allocated  between  the  natural 
sciences  and  the  social  sciences,  and  hence  are  included 
in  the  tables  under  the  caption  "Library  and  other  aids 
to  research." 

Surveys  and  Maps 

Surveys  and  maps  include  not  only  mapping  and 
surveys  leading  to  mapping  but  also  surveys  for  inven- 
tory purposes.  However,  cadastral  surveying  is  ex- 
cluded. Preparation  of  maps  from  the  maps  or  data 
of  other  agencies  has  been  included  whenever  reported. 

Land  and  Buildings 

The  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for  re- 
search purposes  have  been  excluded  from  tables  show- 
ing operating  research  expenditures  after  deducting 
grants  and  contributions ;  but  such  costs  have  been  in- 
cluded along  with  grants  and  contributions  in  tables 
showing  grand  total  research  expenditures  of  all 
kinds.  The  total  amount  of  obligations,  however,  for 
land  and  buildings  for  research  purposes  is  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible. 

Estimates  of  Emergency  Expenditures 

Consolidated  estimates  were  compiled  for  research 
expenditures  from  various  emergency  funds,  on  the 
basis  of  information  obtained  from  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  and  Deposits  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  budget  officers  of  several  agencies,  in  addition  to 
the  published  sources  listed  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Appendix.  The  more  comprehensive  data  on  research 
expenditures  from  emergency  funds  jjrepared  for  this 
study  are  summarized  below.  Data  for  table  A  w-ere 
compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  for  table 
B  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
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Table  A. — Expcnditxtrvn '  for  research  and  statistical  surveys ' 
from  funds  allocated  under  the  Plnuri/ency  Relief  Ads  of 
1935,  1936,  and  1937 

(Data  compiled  by  the  OfBce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and 
Deposits,  Treasury  Department.      Figures  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  years : 

1936 23, 942 

1937 48, 233 

1938  (to  Apr.  30,  1938,  only) 23,546 

Total 95,  721 

•  Basis  of  checks  issued. 

=  Exclusive  of  "professional  and  technical  projects,"  "Youth  projects," 
"Miscellaneous  women's  projects,"  "Educational  projects. '  "Clerical 
projects,"  "Art,  literary,  and  recreational  projects."  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous and  unclassified  projects  of  a  similar  nature  included  under 
the  general  heading  "Educational,  profes.sional,  and  clerical  projects." 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  to  April  30,  1938,  in  table  A, 
the  annual  rate  of  expenditures  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  fiscal  j^ear  1938  was  about  28.3  million 
dollars.  During  the  4  months  January  to  April  1938, 
inclusive,  the  average  monthly  rate  was  2.1  million  dol- 
lars (by  subtraction  of  the  amount  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress  Showing  the  Financial  Status  of  Funds  Pro- 
vided in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appi'opnation  Acts  as 
of  December  SI,  1937,  page  169,  table  YIII  B) .  Hence 
the  amount  of  research  expenditures  from  Emergency 
Relief  Act  funds  alone,  and  exclusive  of  professional, 
technical,  educational,  and  other  related  i^rojects,  was 
48.2  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  and  will 
probably  be  about  28  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938. 

Table  B. — Expenditures  for  research  and  statistics  under  the 
Federal  Works  Program,^  fiscal  years  1931  and  1938 

[Data  compiled  by  the  Worlis  Progress  Administration.    Figures  in  thousands  o( 

dollars] 


Item 

Fiscal 
year  1937 

Fiscal 
year  1938  > 

Eipenditures  from  funds  allocated  to  the  Works  Progress 

31. 700 

22, 700 

(A)  Projects  sponsored  by  Federal  agencies  other  than  W.  P.  A . 

(B)  W.  P.  A.  State,  local,  and  national  research  program 

3,946 

26, 954 

800 

2,728 

18, 672 

1,300 

Expenditures  from  funds  allocated  directly  to  other  Federal 
agencies'               

8,865 

2,093 

1  Covers  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937. 
*  Estimated  for  entire  fiscal  year  on  basis  of  expenditure  data  for  first  10  months. 
'  Does  not  include  expenditures  for  projects  approved  under  the  E.  R.  A.  Act  of 
1935  or  engineering  and  mapping  surveys. 

All  proposals  for  projects  to  be  operated  under  the 
Works  Program,  whether  sponsored  by  local,  State, 
or  Federal  agencies,  are  subject  to  technical  review  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  which  also  acts 
in  a  coordinating  capacity  to  assure  that  projects  ap- 
proved for  operation  are  suited  to  the  purposes  of  tlie 
Works  Program.  Table  B  summarizes  recent  expendi- 
tures for  this  program. 


National  Resources  Committee 

Table  C. — Research  obligations '  of  Federal  agencies  from  emer- 
gency funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1931  and  I'JSS 

Compiled  from  (I)  individual  appropriation  paragraphs  in  the  Bu4get  of  the  United 
States  Qommnent,  1939,  (2)  direct  reports  from  certain  agencies,  and  (3)  detail  from 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  corresponding  to  table  B.  Figures  In  mil- 
hons  of  dollars] 


Types  of  emergency  funds 


Total- 


National  Industrial  Recovery -. 

Public  Works  Administration 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  .Vdministration' 

From  processing  tax  proceeds  (.\.  A.  A.) 

Emergency  reliel  allocations  through  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration 1 

Emergency  relief  allocations  not  through  Works  Progress  -Ad- 
ministration  


1937 

1938  (esti- 
mated) 

27.2 

11.6 

1.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 

0.2 
0.3 
0 
0.1 

4.7 

4.0" 

20.8 

6.9 

'  Includes  some  allocations  and  expenditures. 

'In  process  of  liquidation. 

'  Sum  of  amounts  reported  in  table  B,  lines  (A)  and  (C). 

Tables  A  and  B  represent  expenditures,  and  table 
C  shows  obligations  largely.  These  and  other  dif- 
ferences are  noted  in  headings,  footnotes,  and  com- 
ments with  the  respective  tables. 

A  summary  of  these  tables  may  be  made  in  various 
ways,  and  somewhat  variant  results  may  be  obtained. 
The  quickest  summary  method  is  to  add  to  the  totals 
of  table  C,  which  gives  research  obligations  of  Federal 
agencies  from  emergencj'  funds,  to  the  expenditures 
reported  in  table  B  for  "State,  local,  and  national  pro- 
grams." The  results  are  about  54  million  dollars  for 
1937  and  about  30  million  dollars  for  1938,  which  are 
the  amounts  used  in  the  text  of  this  report.  Data  from 
table  A,  compiled  by  an  entirely  independent  classifi- 
cation, are  confirmatory  of  the  general  order  of  magni- 
tude of  these  summary  results,  especially  when  the 
exclusions  listed  in  footnote  2  to  table  A  are  taken 
into  account. 

Incomplete  Compilations 

The  following  compilations  were  not  completed  for 
this  study,  but  might  be  included  in  any  similar  survey 
in  the  future : 

(1)  Comparison  of  research  expenditures  in  tlie  United  States 
and  selected  foreign  countries. 

(2)  Amounts  of  researcli  expenditures  classified  by  the  gen- 
eral period  in  which  the  research  function  began  and  by  agency 
or  general  subject  field. 

(3)  A  relatively  comprehensive  separation  of  expenditures 
for  research  (or  for  research  personnel)  into  amounts  spent  at 
the  home  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  amounts  spent 
in  the  field,  by  agency  or  by  general  subject  field. 

(4)  Comparison  of  professional  and  scientific  staffs  of  agen- 
cies with  amounts  of  research  undertaken,  by  agency. 

(5)  Extension  to  1938  of  the  price  index  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures from  1915  to  1920,  compiled  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1926;  and  use  of  the  index  in 
correcting  historical  data  on  research  expenditures  for  price 
changes. 

(6)  Research  expenditures  from  emergency  funds,  by  agency. 
(Data  by  Federal  agencies  on  allocations  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  were 
received  too  late  for  use  in  this  study.) 
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Summary  of  Previous 
Estimates  of  Federal 
Expenditures  for  Research 

a.  Authors  and  References 

(1)  Rosa,  Edward  B.  Expenditures  aiid  Kevenues  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  AnnaJs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Ho<'inl  Science,  May  1921,  pp.  26-33,  34,  37,  57-58, 
75,  and  passim. 

(2)  White,  Charles  P.  Trend  in  Federal  Expenditures,  iu 
Avnais  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, May  1924,  pp.  3n,  4. 

(3)  Science  Service  (Marjorie  Van  de  Water  and  Watson 
Davis)  in  Science  News  Letter,  vol.  XXV,  No.  667,  January  20, 
1934,  p.  35. 

(4)  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Science  and  Research, 
General,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemmeiit ;  1926,  facing 
p.  A57 ;  1927.  p.  A.54 ;  1928,  p.  A71 ;  1929,  p.  A80 ;  1930,  p.  A85 ; 
1931,  p.  A99;  1932,  p.  A130;  1933,  p.  A162 ;  1934,  p.  A176 ;  1935, 
p.  A87. 

fo)  Ward,  Ralph  B.  Expendittires  and  budgeted  estimates, 
1930,  loss,  and  WSo,  for  the  support  of  the  work  of  scientific 
bureaus  and  independent  offices  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  (niimeogiaphed,  69  pp.). 

b.  Data  by  Years 

Table  D. — Previous  estimates  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
research,  by  scope  of  definition  used 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Taiile  D. — Previous  estimates  of  Federal  expenditures  for 

research,   by   scope  of  definition  used — Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
year 

Research 

Science 

and 
research, 
general  i 

Research  in  natural 
sciences 

Research,  education,  and 
development 

1902 

McGee 
J»11.3 

1910     — 

Rom' 
25.4 
27.4 
22.2 
21.6 
22.9 

30.  1 
27.7 
28.4 
34.8 
37.9 
57.4 

Bureau  of 

Ef/iciencii— 

White  ' 

53.9 

72.8 

"57.7 
"55.6 

Bureau  of 

Efficiency — 

Van  de 

Water  • 

35  2 

1911 

1912     — 

1913 

1914     -- 

1915     — 

Bureau  of 
the  Budget' 
7. 1 
6.8 
6.6 
8.0 
8.0 
21.4 

13.9 
11.5 

8.9 
9.3 
13.0 
11.7 
12.2 
15.0 
14.9 

23.3 
25.0 

40  8 

1916 

1917     .- 

1918 

1919     — 

1920 

77  8 

1921     -- 

72.8 

1922 

67  5 

1923 

1924 

1925     — 

Bureau  of 

Efficiency — 

Van  de 

Water ' 

51.7 

55.8 

61.6 

60.8 

67.1 

71.9 

76.5 

96.0 
99.6 

Van  de 
Water  and 
Davis  * 
'"16.6 
i»  17. 3 
10 19.0 
i»  IS.  S 
i«19.6 
10  20.6 
10  26. 0 

10  27.7 
10  30.  5 

70.9 
75.0 
84.1 

1926 

84.1 

1927     -- 

91.9 

1928 

96.2 

1929     — 

102.4 

1930 

Ward' 
3 '88.  6 

125.6 

1931 

136.9 

Fiscal 
year 

Research 

Science 

and 
research, 
general  i 

Research  in  natural 
sciences 

Research,  education,  and 
development 

1932 

Bureau  of 

the  Budget 

16.0 

13.0 

18.5 

'  10.7 

Van  de 
Water  and 
Davis  > 
•42.4 

Ward 
''"93,4" 

Van  de 

Water  and 

Davis 

'  135 

"121 

1933.... 

1934 

» "  25. 1 
'28.1 
'36.9 
'42.2 

1935.... 

"71.1 

1930 

'•88.7 

1937...- 

See  footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


Note. — Expenditures  from  emergency  funds  .ire  excluded.  Di.screpan- 
cies  l}etween  amounts  fur  the  same  year  estimated  by  different  investi- 
gators are  due  largely  to  diffeiences  in  definition. 

'  Exclusive  of  researcli  listed  elsewhere  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  classification 
of  expenditures  by  functions. 

'  Estimates  of  expenditures  or  appropriations  for  the  current  or  immediately 
.succeeding  fiscal  year. 

'  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  Navy,  and  Treasury  only. 
Omitted  departments  and  independent  oflices  were  stated  by  Ward  to  have  ex- 
pended about  $7'..  uiillKin  in  1933. 

'  Heretofore  Nn[)uiilislied. 

»  After  preliminary  cuts.  (Science  Service  mimeographed  statement  of  Aug.  1«. 
1933.)  First  Budget  estimate  had  been  $34.8  million.  An  additional  $4.4  mUlion 
for  scientific  research  was  estimated  to  be  available  from  eniergency  funds.  (See 
Science  News  Letter,  Jan.  20,  1934,  vol.  25,  p.  35.) 

'  Congressional  Record,  June  10,  1933.  pp.  5793-5794,  quoting  from  Science  Service 
miraeogrnplied  statement  of  Mar.  13,  1933. 

'  Without  subdividing  appropriation  paragraphs. 

'  For  detail,  see  table  E. 

'  For  citation  to  source,  see  "Authors  and  references"  above. 

'0  Does  not  include  small  amounts  from  Navy  and  State  Departments  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Rosa  estimates. 

Table  E. — Appropriations  for  scientific  bureaus  maintained  by 

the  Qovernment,  for  the  fiscal  year  1902 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Appropriations,  liOi ' 
Total $11, 255 

Treasury  Department : 

Coa.st  and  Geodetic  Survey 805 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 142 

Bureau  of  Statistics 61 

Navy  Department : 

Naval   Observatory 65 

Nautical  Almanac 23 

Department  of  the  Interior : 

Census    Office 3,523 

Geological  Survey 961 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

Secretary's  Office 116 

Weather  Bureau 1,148 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 1, 154 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 497 

Vegetable  Pathology 60 

Bureau  of  Forestry 185 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 36 

Division  of  Soils 109 

Biological    Survey 33 

Divi.sion   of  Entomology 36 

Office  of  Road  Inquiries 20 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 789 

Irrigation  Investigations 50 

Division   of   Statistics 141 

Miscellaneous •. 203 

Detached  : 

Fi.sh  Commission 487 

Department  of  Labor 178 

Smithsonian '433 

'  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  printing  and  binding. 
•Including  .$80,000  for  National  Zoological    Park. 

Source:  W.  J.  McGee  in  Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coiniiierce  of  tite  House  of  Representatives  on  (bills)  to 
Establish  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Industries,  and  Manu- 
facture.    March  31,  1902,  p.  129. 
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SECTION  4.  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  THE  RESEARCH 

ACTIVITIES  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

By  Charles  M.  Wiltse 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  Federal  Government  makes  extensive  use  of  sci- 
entific research,  both  as  an  instrument  of  administration 
and  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  public  with  numerous 
regulatory  and  informational  services  which  have  be- 
come essential  functions  of  the  modern  state.  Laws 
can  be  made  and  applied  only  in  the  light  of  exact 
knowledge  as  to  needs  and  conditions,  and  information 
must  be  acquired  before  it  can  be  disseminated. 

National  defense,  for  example,  requires  constant  re- 
search to  develop  new  weapons  and  improved  materials 
of  war,  and  battles  may  be  won  in  the  laboratory  before 
armies  take  the  field.  The  regulation  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  requires  information  as  to  commodi- 
ties bought  and  sold — their  origin,  quantity,  quality, 
and  destination;  and  the  protection  of  health  demands 
scientific  study  and  control  of  the  diseases  of  plants  and 
animals  as  well  as  those  of  human  beings.  The  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  of  various  industries  such 
as  mining  and  fisheries,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  the  management  of  public  lands,  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  from  exploitation  and  of  the  consumer 
from  fraudulently  labeled  goods,  are  among  the  activi- 
ties of  government  which  ai'e  based  upon  scientific 
research. 

To  meet  these  research  needs  of  government,  a  vast 
scientific  establishment  has  grown  up,  cari-ying  on  its 
work  in  a  multitude  of  laboratories  at  strategic  centers 
throughout  the  country,  in  field  stations  located  in 
every  State  and  Territory,  and  by  means  of  exploring 
parties  and  collaborators  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  this  research  is  the  work  of  a  single  agency, 
some  of  it  the  cooperative  product  of  several  agencies; 
some  projects  are  undertaken  directly  by  Government 
employees  and  some  under  cooperative  agreement  with 
State  or  private  institutions;  but  whatever  the  method 


employed,  the  Federal  Goverimient  is  the  sfxinsor  and 
administrative  center  of  research  activities  penetrating 
every  branch  of  science. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  vast  scientific  enterprise 
depends  first  and  foremost  ujjon  Congress,  which  may 
through  grants  of  power,  limitations,  or  financial  pro- 
visions, make  effective  research  possible  or  foredoom 
any  research  program  to  failure.  For  it  is  Congress 
that  writes  the  organic  acts  setting  up  scientific  agencies 
or  imposing  research  functions,  and  it  is  Congress  that 
finances  from  year  to  year  the  agencies  and  activities 
so  provided. 

In  the  present  study  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
catalog  all  of  the  legislative  provisions  now  in  force 
which  influence  directly  or  indirectly  the  conduct  of 
research  by  tlie  various  scientific  and  statistical  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Neither  the  time  allowed 
for  preparing  this  study  nor  the  space  available  for 
printing  it  has  permitted  so  exhaustive  a  task;  and  the 
value  of  such  a  catalog  would  in  any  case  be  doubtful. 
The  purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  rather  to  indi- 
cate by  illustration  and  example  the  more  important 
ways  in  which  legislation  may  control  research.  The 
report  is  factual  rather  than  critical,  and  is  intended  to 
be  indicative  rather  than  comprehensive. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  legislative  provisions 
affecting  the  research  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
have  been  classified  as  functional,  administrative,  and 
financial.  Functional  provisions  are  defined  as  those 
bearing  upon  the  content  and  dissemination  of  the  re- 
search itself;  administrative  provisions  are  those  bear- 
ing upon  the  process  or  administration  of  research ;  and 
financial  provisions  are  those  dealing  with  the  ap- 
propriation and  expenditure  of  funds  for  research. 


II.  FUNCTIONAL  PROVISIONS 


The  most  important  provisions  of  a  functional  na- 
ture which  are  commonly  included  in  research  statutes 
are  (1)  tliose  granting  authority  to  c^mduct  research, 
or  defining  the  field  within  which  such  research  is  to 
be  carried  on;  (2)  those  granting  access  to  sources  of 
information  not  otherwise  accessible;  and  (3)  those 
making   stipulations   with   respect   to   publication   or 


other  disposition  of  the  findings  of  research.  These 
three  types  of  functional  provision  are  treated  in  de- 
tail in  the  following  pages. 

Authority  to  Conduct  Research 

The  statutory  grant  of  power  to  any  research  agency 
serves  to  fix  the  limits  within  which  investigations  and 
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studies  maj'  be  made,  and  the  wording  of  the  grant  is 
tliorcfore  liiglily  important.  It  may  be  in  general 
terms,  specifying  only  that  the  agency  is  to  do  what- 
ever research  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  admin- 
istrative or  regulatory  functions;  or  it  may  describe  in 
detail  the  particular  fields  to  be  entered  or  even  the 
particular  studies  to  be  made.  Grants  of  power  of  the 
latter  nature,  while  seemingly  broad,  often  serve  as 
limitations  in  that  by  implication  studies  other  than 
those  named  are  not  to  be  made.  Too  narrow  grants 
of  power  in  organic  acts  may  be  and  often  are  broad- 
ened by  amendment  or  by  supplementary  grants  in  ap- 
propriation acts,  but  a  broad  grant  of  power  may  also 
be  rendered  ineffective  by  failui'e  to  appropriate  money 
for  carrying  out  the  authorized  function. 

Declaration  of  Purpose 

The  grant  of  power  to  conduct  research  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  declaration  of  purpose  or  statement  of 
policy  which  serves  either  as  a  justification  for  the  sub- 
sequently enumerated  functions  or  in  lieu  of  such  an 
enumeration.  In  the  latter  case  such  investigations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  declared  policy  or 
purpose  may  be  fairly  implied,  but  a  siwcific  statement 
to  that  effect  is  usually  included.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  for  example,  "may,  by  one  or  more 
of  its  members  or  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  it  may 
designate,  prosecute  any  inquiry  necessary  to  its  func- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  United  States." 

The  declaration  of  purpose  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  statutes  creating  various  of  the  execu- 
tive dejjartments.  The  "general  designs  and  duties" 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  declared  to  be 
"to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure,  propagate,  and  dis- 
tribute among  the  people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and 
plants"  (12  Stat.  36T).  Similarly,  "the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to 
advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employ- 
ment" (U.  S.  C.  5:611)  and  it  "shall  be  the  province 
and  duty"  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  "to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, the  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fish- 
ery industries,  and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
United  States    *     *     *"'  (U.  S.  C.  5:596). 

Other  agencies  with  duties  less  broad  than  those  of 
the  Cabinet  Departments  may  be  oriented  toward  pur- 
poses more  specifically  defined.  In  this  category  is 
the  Hydrographic  Office,  which  was  established 


♦  ♦  *  for  tho  improvempnt  of  the  means  for  navigating 
safely  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
by  providing,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  accurate  and  cheap  nautical  charts,  sailing  directions, 
navigators,  and  manuals  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  all  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  benefit  and  use  of 
navigators  generally   (U.  S.  C.  5:457). 

A  further  example  is  offered  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Board,  whose  purpose  is  "to  plan  and  promote  the  im- 
provement, development,  and  coordination  of,  and  the 
elimination  of  duplication  in,  statistical  services  car- 
ried on  by  or  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of 
other  statistical  services  in  the  United  States"  (49  Stat. 
498). 

The  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of  1931 
declaring  it  to  be  "the  policy  of  Congress  to  arrange 
the  construction  of  public  works  so  far  as  practicable 
in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in  the  stabilization  of 
industry  and  employment  through  the  proper  timing 
of  such  construction"  illustrates  a  declaration  of  policy 
out  of  which  a  research  program  has  grown  by  impli- 
cation ;  while  the  prefatory  paragraph  of  the  National 
Bitmninous  Coal  Act  of  1937  exemplifies  the  deliberate 
justification  of  an  enactment  calling  for  extensive  re- 
search.   The  justification  states  that: 

Regulation  of  the  sale  and  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  bituminous  coal  is  imperative  for  the  protection  of 
such  commerce ;  there  exist  practices  and  methods  of  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  of  such  coal  that  waste  the  coal  resources 
of  the  Nation  and  disorganize,  burden,  and  obstruct  inter- 
state commerce  in  bituminous  coal,  with  the  result  that  regu- 
lation of  the  prices  thereof  and  of  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition therein  is  necessary  to  promote  interstate  commerce 
in  bituminous  coal  and  to  remove  burdens  and  obstructions 
therefrom   (50  Stat.  72). 

Explicit  Grant  of  Power 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  statutory  authorization 
to  carry  on  research  work  is  so  broadly  worded  as  to 
give  the  administering  agency  a  virtual  carte  blanche 
in  a  specified  field  of  activity- — an  authority  which  is, 
of  course,  subject  to  annual  review  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  by  Congress,  and  which  is  limited  by 
the  appropriations  made  for  work  in  the  authorized 
field.  The  more  important  of  these  broad  grants  of 
power  will  be  discussed  below. 

PuMic  Health  Service. — Although  it  has  developed 
fi'om  the  much  older  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  or- 
ganic act  of  the  present  Public  Health  Service  dates 
only  from  1912.  The  act  is  not  lengthy,  but  authorizes 
research  in  broad  and  inclusive  terms : 

The  Public  Health  Service  may  study  and  investigate  the 
diseases  of  man  and  conditions  influencing  the  propagation 
and  spread  thereof,  including  sanitation  and  sewage  and  the 
pollution  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  navigable  streams 
and  lakes  of  the  United  States    •    •    *. 
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This  grant  of  power  is  broad  enough  to  cover  virtually 
any  activity  in  the  field  of  public  health,  but  specific 
grants  of  power  with  respect  to  particular  diseases 
have  from  time  to  time  been  added  as  new  appropria- 
tions have  been  made.  Among  these  may  be  noted  the 
authority  to  "study  and  investigate  the  cause,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  venereal  diseases"  provided  in 
1918  (40  Stat.  886),  and  a  grant  of  power  in  1937  to 
"conduct,  assist,  and  foster  researches,  investigations, 
experiments,  and  studies  relating  to  the  cause,  preven- 
tion, and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  can- 
cer   *     *     *"  (50  Stat.  148). 

Agricultural  Research. — The  basic  act  with  respect 
to  agricultural  research  is  the  statute  creating  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1862.  This  act  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture — 

*  *  •  to  acquire  and  preserve  in  his  Department  all  infor- 
mation coucerning  agriculture  which  he  can  obtain  by  means 
of  books  and  correspondence,  and  by  practical  and  scientiflc 
experiments  (accurate  records  of  wliich  experiments  shall  be 
kept  in  his  office),  by  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  by  any 
other  appropriate  means  within  his  power ;  to  collect  seeds  and 
plants ;  to  test,  by  cultivation,  the  value  of  such  of  them  as 
may  require  such  tests;  to  propagate  such  as  may  be  worthy 
of  propagation,  and  to  distribute  them  among  agriculturists 
(12  Stat.  367). 

This  general  authorization  has  been  extended  and  am- 
plified by  munerous  succeeding  acts  creating  new  fimc- 
tions  and  new  institutions,  or  providing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  on  existing  activities. 

The  first  extension  came  with  the  creation  in  1884  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  chief  of  which  was 
directed  to — 

*  *  *  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  and  live  poultry  of  the  United  States,  their 
protection  and  use,  and  also  inquire  into  and  report  the  causes 
of  contagious,  infectious,  and  communicable  diseases  among 
them,  and  the  means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  same, 
and  to  collect  such  information  on  these  subjects  as  shall  be 
valuable  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country     •     *     •     (23   Stat.  31). 

This  was  followed  in  1887  by  the  Hatch  Act  (24  Stat. 
440),  extending  Federal  support  to  the  States  for  ag- 
ricultural research.  The  act  set  up  Federally  sup- 
ported State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  con- 
nection with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  enumerated 
in  detail  the  types  of  research  for  which  the  grant  of 
fluids  might  be  used.    Section  2  declares  that — 

*  *  *  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment 
stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on 
the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals ;  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  severally  subject,  with  remedies  for  the  same ;  the 
chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages 
of  growth ;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping 
as  pursued  under  the  varying  series  of  crops ;  the  capacity 
of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation ;  the  analysis  of  soils 
and  water ;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or 
artificial,  with   experiments  designed   to   test  the  comparative 


effects  on  crops  of  dilTerent  kinds ;  the  adaptation  and  value 
of  grasses  and  forage  jilants  ;  the  composition  and  digestibility 
of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scien- 
tific and  economic  questions  involved  in  tlie  production  of 
butter  and  clieese ;  and  sucli  other  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  duo 
regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective 
States  and  Territories. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was  required  by 
section  3  of  the  act  to  "furnish  forms,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  tabulation  of  results  of  investigation 
or  experiment ;"  and  to  "indicate  from  time  to  time 
such  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  im- 
portant, and,  in  general,  to  furnish  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purpose  of  this 
act.    *    *    *" 

The  Adams  Act  of  1906  provided  an  additional  allot- 
ment of  Federal  funds  for  the  experiment  stations,  to 
be  used  for  "paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing original  researches  or  experiments  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States, 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  respective  States  or  Territories"  (34  Stat.  63). 
The  Purnell  Act  of  1925,  which  again  increased  the  ex- 
periment station  funds,  broadened  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thorized research  to  include  "such  economic  and  socio- 
logical investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and 
rural  life    *    *    *"  (43  Stat.  970). 

The  most  recent  authorization  to  conduct  agricul- 
tural research  of  a  broad  and  general  nature  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935,  which  is  at 
once  an  amendment  to  the  experiment  station  and  land- 
grant  college  acts  and  a  new  departure  in  legislative 
provision  for  research.  Section  1  of  the  act  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

*  *  *  to  conduct  research  into  laws  and  principles  un- 
derlying basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  a.spects ; 
research  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of,  and  the 
development  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  production  of, 
distribution  of,  and  new  and  extended  uses  and  markets  for, 
agricultural  commodities  and  byproducts  and  manufactures 
thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Research  authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
addition  to  research  provided  for  under  existing  law  (but 
both  activities  shall  be  coordinated  so  far  as  practicable)  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  the  Secretary  may  designate  or  establish. 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  is  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  1,  and  is  desig- 
nated as  the  Special  Research  Fund,  no  part  of  which 
"shall  be  used  for  the  prosecution  of  research  hereto- 
fore instituted  or  for  the  prosecution  of  any  new  re- 
search project  except  upon  approval  in  writing  by  the 
Secretary."    One-half  of  this  Special  Research  Fund 
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is  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  regional  research  laboratories  "in  the  major  agri- 
cultural regions"  (section  4). 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  under  section  2  to  en- 
courage similar  fundamental  research  at  the  State  ex- 
periment stations;  and  section  5  (a)  provides  that  60 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  States  for  this  purpose.  The  money  is  distributed 
in  proportion  to  rural  population  rather  than  in  the 
equal  allotments  provided  by  the  earlier  experiment 
station  acts,  and  for  the  first  time  in  this  connection 
it  must  be  matched  by  the  States. 

Forest  Research  Act. — The  McSweeney-McNary  Act 
of  May  22.  1928  (45  Stat.  699),  served  to  codify  the  re- 
search functions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  field  of  forestry  and  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
widely  A'aried  research  program  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  grant  of  power  is  so  broad  that  it  amounts  to  a 
blanket  authorization  to  conduct  any  research  bearing 
on  the  field  of  forestry  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  deem  desirable.  In  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 1,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct — 

'  *  *  such  Investigations,  experiments,  and  tests  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  under  sections  2  to  10,  inclusive,  in  order  to 
determine,  demonstrate,  and  promulgate  the  best  methods  of 
reforestation  and  of  growing,  managing,  and  utilizing  timber, 
forage,  and  other  forest  products,  of  maintaining  favorable 
conditions  of  waterflow  and  the  prevention  of  erosion,  of 
protecting  timber  and  other  forest  growth  from  lire,  insects, 
disease,  or  other  harmful  agencies,  of  obtaining  the  fullest  and 
most  effective  use  of  forest  lands,  and  to  determine  and  pro- 
mulgate the  economic  considerations  which  should  underlif 
the  establishment  of  sound  policies  for  the  management  of 
forest  land  and  the  utilization  of  forest  products     *     *     *. 

The  following  section  of  the  act  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  forest  experiment  stations  in  specified 
regions  covering  the  entire  United  States,  and  the  re- 
maining sections  enumerate  in  minute  detail  the  fields 
of  investigation  broadly  described  in  section  1. 

Department  of  Labor. — The  Children's  Bui'eau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  empowered  to  investigate 
"all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and 
child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people"  (U.  S.  C. 
42:192) ;  and  the  Women's  Bureau  has  authority  "to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  women 
in  industry"  (U.  S.  C.  29: 13).  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — 

*  *  *  shall  collect,  collate,  and  report  at  least  once  each 
year,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  full  and  complete  statistics  of 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  products  and  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  same,  and  to  this  end  said  Secretary  shall 
have  power  to  employ  any  *  *  •  of  the  bureaus  provided 
for  his  department  and  to  rearrange  such  statistical  work  and 
to  distribute  or  consolidate  the  same  as  may  be  deCmed  de- 
siral)!e  in  the  public  interest     *     *     *     (37  Stat.  7;^G). 


Bureau  of  Mines. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  grew  out  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  received  some  of  its  statu- 
tory duties  while  still  a  division  of  the  older  agency. 
With  respect  to  research  the  Bureau  has  authority, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

*  *  •  to  conduct  inquiries  and  scientific  and  technologic  in- 
vestigations concerning  mining,  and  the  preparation,  treatment, 
and  utilization  of  mineral  substances  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing health  conditions,  and  increasing  safety,  efficiency,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  conserving  resources  through  the  pre 
vention  of  waste  in  the  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical,  and 
other  mineral  industries ;  to  inquire  into  the  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  these  industries ;  to  investigate  explosives  and 
peat ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  investigate  the  min- 
eral fuels  and  unfinished  mineral  products  belonging  to,  or  for 
use  of,  the  United  States     *     *     *     (U.  S.  C.  30:  3). 

Independent  Agencies. — Among  independent  agen- 
cies perhaps  the  broadest  research  authority  is  that 
conferred  upon  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  which  is  empowered  "to  supervise  and 
direct  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight, 
with  a  view  to  their  practical  solution,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  problems  which  should  be  experimentally  at- 
tacked, and  to  discuss  their  solution  and  their  applica- 
tion to  practical  questions  *  *  *"  (U.  S.  C. 
50:151). 

Other  broad  grants  of  power  to  independent  agencies 
are  those  to  the  Social  Security  Board  and  to  the  Re- 
lief Administrator.  The  Social  Security  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  study  "the  most  effective  methods  of  pro- 
viding economic  security  through  social  insurance, 
and  *  *  *  matters  of  administrative  policy  con- 
cerning old-age  pensions,  unemployment  compensation, 
accident  compensation,  and  related  subjects"  (49  Stat. 
620) ;  and  the  Relief  Administrator,  under  the  Relief 
Act  of  1935,  "may  conduct  any  investigation  pertinent 
or  material  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  tliis 
Act  *  *  *  ^j^^  such  further  investigations  and 
studies  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  unemplo3'ment  relief"  (48  Stat. 
55,  56). 

Independent  Regulatory  Commissions. — The  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commissions,  as  the  generic  name 
implies,  have  as  their  primary  function  regulation 
rather  than  research.  In  every  case,  however,  research 
was  originally  or  has  become  an  essential  activity,  and 
the  authority  to  conduct  research  has  in  many  cases 
been  included  in  the  organic  acts  setting  up  these  com- 
missions, or  in  amendments  to  them. 

In  pursuance  of  its  regulatory  function  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  given  authority  to 
"inquire  into  the  management  of  the  business  of  all 
conunon  carriers"  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  of  1887  (24  Stat.  379)  and  its 
amendments,  and  is  directed  to  "keep  itself  informed 
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as  to  the  manner  and  melhoil  in  which  the  Hiune  is  con- 
ducted.    *     *     *" 

The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  is  similarly  empow- 
ered to 

•  •  •  gather  and  compile  information  concerning  and  to 
investigate  from  time  to  time  the  organization,  business,  con- 
duct, practices,  and  management  of  any  corporation  engaged  in 
commerce,  excepting  banks  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the 
Act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  its  relation  to  other  corporations 
and  to  individuals,  associations,  and  partnerships  (38  Stat. 
717,  721). 

Its  activities,  however,  are  I'ot  confined  to  domestic 
corporations.  It  is  also  authorized  to  "investigate, 
from  time  to  time,  trade  conditions  in  and  with  for- 
eign countries  where  associations,  combinations,  or 
practices  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  traders,  or 
other  conditions,  may  afi'ect  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States     *     *'*"  (Ibid,  722). 

The  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  "initiate,  promote,  and  conduct  research 
designed  to  improve  standards  and  methods  used  in 
the  mining,  preparation,  conservation,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  coal  and  the  discovery  of  additional  uses 
for  coal     *     *     *"     (50  Stat.  72). 

Authorization  to  Make  Specific  Studies 

Few  indeed  are  the  agencies  of  government  that  have 
not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  directed  by  Congress 
to  make  a  particular  investigation  or  sjDecial  study,  and 
the  list  includes  most  of  those  agencies  with  broad  au- 
thority to  conduct  research  in  a  given  field.  It  is  with 
continuing  rather  than  short  time  research  that  we  are 
concerned  here,  however;  and  examples  of  authoriza- 
tions to  investigate  specific  topics  or  to  conduct  re- 
search along  specifically  circumscribed  lines  are  numer- 
ous. 

In  some  cases  the  authorization  to  conduct  research 
refers  onlv  to  specifically  enumerated  studies,  or  sub- 
divisior.o  of  a  given  field.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  for 
example,  directs  the  Vocational  Education  Board  to 
make  studies  and  investigations  "with  particular  refer- 
ence to  their  use  in  aiding  the  States  in  the  establish- 
ment of  vocational  schools  and  classes  and  in  giving 
instruction  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  com- 
merce and  commercial  pursuits,  and  home  economics." 

*  •  *  Such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  shall  in- 
clude agriculture  and  agricultural  processes  and  requirements 
upon  agricultural  workers ;  trades,  industries,  and  apprentice- 
ships, trade  and  industrial  requirements  upon  industrial  work- 
ers, and  classification  of  industrial  processes  and  pursuits: 
commerce  and  commercial  pursuits  and  requirements  upon  com- 
mercial workers;  home  management,  domestic  science,  and  the 
study  of  related  facts  and  principles;  and  problems  of  admin- 
istration of  vocational  schools  and  counses  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  subjects  (39  Stat.  929). 

The  Board  is  also  empowered,  under  the  Civilian  Voca- 
tional Kehabilitation  Act  of  1920,  to  make  studies  and 
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investigations  "regarding  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  persons  and  their  placements  in  suitable  or 
gainful  occupations     *     *     *"  (41  Stat.  735). 

Generally  speaking,  the  specific  lines  of  investigation 
authorized  are  fairly  inclusive  of  the  field  in  which  the 
agency  operates,  and  are  designed  to  keep  research  from 
going  otl  at  a  tangent.  Thus,  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  is  empowered  to 

*  *  *  investigate  the  administration  and  fiscal  and  indu.s- 
trial  effects  of  the  customs  laws  of  this  country  now  in  force 
or  which  may  he  hereafter  enacted,  the  relations  between  the 
rates  of  duty  on  raw  materials  and  finished  or  partly  finished 
products,  the  effects  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  and  of 
compound  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  all  questions  relative 
to  the  arrangement  of  schedules  and  classification  of  articles 
in  the  several  schedules  of  the  customs  law,  and  in  general,  to 
investigate  the  operation  of  customs  laws,  including  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  revenues,  their  effect  upon  the  industries 
and  labor  of  the  country     *     *     *      (30  Stat.  79.=j.  706). 

The  fields  of  research  open  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission, 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  other  agencies  are 
similarly  specified. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  is  empowered  "to  make  examinations 
and  surveys  for  *  *  *  irrigation  works  for  the 
storage,  diversion,  and  development  of  waters,  includ- 
ing artesian  wells  *  *  *"  (U.  S.  C.  43:411);  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administrator  may  make 
studies  and  investigations  "concerning  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  electrification  of  rural  areas  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  *  *  *"'  (49  Stat. 
1363).  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  authorized 
to  undertake  "experiments  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Corporation  to  furnish  nitrogen  products  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  nitrogen  and  other  fertilizer  prod- 
ucts for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  most  economical 
maJiner  and  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,"  as 
well  as  to  make  surveys  and  plans  of  the  Tennessee 
basin  and  adjoining  territory  (48  Stat.  58,  61,  69). 

In  the  social  science  field,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator is  responsible  for  "such  statistical  surveys 
and  legal  and  economic  studies  as  he  shall  deem  useful 
to  guide  the  development  of  housing  and  the  creation 
of  a  sound   mortgage   market  in   the  United   States 

*  *  *■'  (48  Stat.  1246,  1252) ;  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  to  investigate  all  matters  relating  to  the  "receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public  funds"  (U.  S. 
C.  31 :  53) ;  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  when  directed 
by  the  President,  shall 

*  *  •  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  determine 
what  changes  •  *  *  should  be  made  in  (1)  the  existing 
organization,  activities,  and  methods  of  business  of  such  depart- 
ments or  establishments,    (2)    the  appropriations  therefor,    (3) 
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the  assignment  of  particular  activities  to  particular   services, 
or  (4)   the  regrouping  of  services     *     *     *     (U.  S.  C.  31:18). 

Implied  Power  to  Conduct  Research 

In  a  considerable  number  of  Federal  agencies  re- 
search functions  have  grown  up  to  meet  the  needs  of 
administration  for  accurate  information  on  which  to 
base  policies,  and  without  any  specific  statutory  pro- 
vision. Such  research  activities,  however,  are  logical 
outgrowths  of  legally  assigned  administrative  or  reg- 
ulatory duties,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  based 
on  implied  powers  to  conduct  research.  Much  of  the 
research  carried  on  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
is  of  this  kind,  as  also  is  that  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  National  Labor  Kelations  Board. 

In  this  day  of  scientific  warfare  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  War  and  Navy  Departments  providing  for 
the  national  defense  without  engaging  in  extensive  re- 
search activities  for  the  improvement  of  equipment 
and  materiel,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  activi- 
ties is  determined  by  administrative  needs  rather  than 
by  statute.  It  is  similarly  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  increasing  the  use- 
fulness of  public  employment  offices  throughout  the 
country  "by  developing  and  prescribing  minimum 
standards  of  efficiency,"  or  assisting  these  offices  "in 
meeting  problems  peculiar  to  their  localities"  and 
"promoting  uniformity  in  their  administrative  and 
statistical  procedure"  (48  Stat.  113,  114)  without  do- 
ing research.  The  exercise  of  such  implied  powers, 
however,  is  subject  to  Congressional  approval,  in  the 
form  of  appropriation  for  any  program  of  research  so 
determined. 

Access  to  Information 

Research  presupposes  the  collection  and  compilation 
of  basic  data,  and  the  collection  of  these  data  by  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  social  science  fields,  may  often 
require  a  technical  invasion  of  private,  corporate,  or 
State  rights.  To  insure  access  to  adequate  basic  in- 
formation, therefore,  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
have  been  given  specific  power  to  require  reports,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materials  from  corporations  and  other 
non-governmental  organizations.  This  power  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  independent  regulatory  commissions, 
and  is  shared  by  a  few  other  agencies  with  respect  to 
specific  types  of  data. 

To  avoid  imnecessary  duplication  in  the  collection 
of  material,  a  number  of  agencies  also  possess  the 
power  to  require  other  branches  of  the  Government  to 
supply  them  with  relevant  information  while  the  lit- 
erary and  scientific  collections  of  the  Government  are 
accessible  to  qualified  investigators  and  students  gen- 
erally (U.  S.  C.  20:91). 


Data  From  Private  Sources 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  explicit  authority 
granted  to  any  agency  with  respect  to  securing  infor- 
mation, documents,  and  testimony  from  private  sources 
is  again  that  given  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  empowered: 

To  require,  by  general  or  special  orders,  corporations  engaged 
in  commerce,  excepting  banks  and  common  carriers  subject  to 
tlie  Act  to  regulate  Commerce,  or  any  class  of  them,  or  any  of 
tliem,  respectively,  to  file  witli  the  commission  in  such  form  as 
the  commission  may  prescribe  annual  or  special,  or  both  annual 
and  special,  reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  questions, 
furnishing  to  the  commission  such  information  as  it  may  re- 
quire as  to  the  organization,  business,  conduct,  practices,  man- 
agement, and  relation  to  other  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
individuals  of  the  respective  corporations  filing  such  reports  or 
answers  in  writing.  Such  reports  and  answers  .shall  be  made 
under  oath,  or  otherwise,  as  the  commission  may  prescribe,  and 
.shall  be  filed  with  the  commission  within  such  reasonable  period 
as  the  commission  may  prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be 
granted  in  any  case  by  the  commission  (38  Stat.  717,  Sec. 
6  (b)). 

In  addition  to  this  authority  to  require  rei^orts  and 
answers  to  specific  questions,  section  9  of  the  act  pro- 
vides: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  commission,  or  its  duly 
authorized  agent  or  agents,  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and  the  right  to  copy 
any  documentary  evidence  of  any  corporation  being  investigated 
or  proceeded  against ;  and  the  commission  shall  have  power  to 
require  by  subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  all  such  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
any  matter  under  Investigation.  *  *  *  Such  attendance 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United  States,  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing.  *  *  *  The  commission  may 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  or 
investigation  pending  under  this  act  at  any  stage  of  such  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation. 

The  Commission  may  prosecute  inquiries  by  its  mem- 
bers or  agents  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  (sec.  3). 
With  only  the  phrasing  altered  to  fit  the  particular 
field  of  activity,  similar  powers  are  granted  to  various 
other  agencies,  including  all  of  the  independent  regula- 
tory commissions.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  authority  to  obtain  from  all  common  carriers 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  "full  and  complete  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  perform  the 
duties  and  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated," including  power  to  "require  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  tariffs,  contracts,  agreements,  and  documents 
relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation"  (24  Stat. 
379,  338) ;  and  may  require  from  such  carriers  annual 
reports  containing  such  information  as  it  may  prescribe 
(ibid.,  386).  The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  equally  complete  authority  to  require  detailed  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  field  of  its  operations   (48 
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Stat.  1064)  ;  and  similar  provisions  apply  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
National  Labor  Eelations  Board,  and  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  authorized  to  examine 
the  accounts,  books,  and  affairs  generally  of  Federal 
Reserve  and  member  banks,  and  to  require  "such  state- 
ments and  reports  as  it  may  deem  necessary"  (38  Stat. 
251,  261-2) ;  while  its  Federal  Advisory  Council  has 
power  "to  call  for  information  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  discount  rates,  rediscount  busi- 
ness, note  issues,  reserve  conditions  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts, the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold  or  securities  by 
reserve  banks,  oi^en-market  operations  by  said  banks, 
and  the  general  affairs  of  the  reserve  banking  system" 
(ibid.,  263).  In  another  field,  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  given  access  to  and  a  right  to  copy  "any  document, 
paper,  or  record,  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  under 
investigation,  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  firm,  co- 
partnership, corporation,  or  association  engaged  in  the 
production,  importation,  or  distribution  of  any  article 
under  investigation,"  as  well  as  power  to  hold  hearings 
and  require  production  of  evidence  (39  Stat.  795,  797). 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  may  hold  public  hear- 
ings, administer  oaths,  require  preservation  of  evi- 
dence, and  subpoena  witnesses,  books,  or  documents. 

Most  of  the  agencies  dealing  with  statistical  ma- 
terials have  authority  to  compel  private  organizations 
or  individuals  to  supply  various  specified  types  of  data. 
Thus  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  power  to  se- 
cure from  industry  statistics  of  employment,  wages, 
hours,  and  other  labor  information  (46  Stat.  1019) ; 
the  Commodity  Excliange  Administration  may  require 
statistics  relating  to  the  ojieration  of  commodity  ex- 
changes (49  Stat.  1491) ;  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  authority  to  secure  periodically  on 
specified  dates  information  from  growers  and  dealers 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  various  crops  such  as  cot- 
ton and  tobacco;  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  secure  detailed  statistical 
data  covering  numerous  fields. 

A  similar  jiower  with  respect  to  specimens  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  who  "may 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  at  all  times,  in  the  waters 
of  the  seacoast  of  the  United  States,  where  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  such 
fish  or  specimens  thereof  as  may  in  his  judgment,  from 
time  to  time,  be  needful  or  proper  for  the  conduct  of 
his  duties,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding"  (U.  S.  C.  16:745). 


Data  From  Federal  Agencies 

The  power  to  secure  information  from  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  is  perhaps  most  clearly  stated  in 
the  statute  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  provides  that — 

the  st'VC'i-Ml  fli'iiarrmpiits  mid  bureaus  of  the  Government  when 
directed  h.v  the  President  shall  furnish  the  commission,  upon 
its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and  information  in  their  pos- 
session relating  to  an.v  corporation  subject  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visious  of  this  act    «     *     * 

Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Power  Conunission  have  similar  authority ;  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  may  request 
valuations  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Officers  and  employees  of  the  executive  departments 
and  establishments  are  required  to  furnisli  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  whatever  information  it  may 
need  in  carrying  out  its  functions  (U.  S.  C.  5:650); 
and  a  similar  provision  requires  that: 

All  departments  and  establishments  shall  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  such  information  regarding  the  powers, 
duties,  activities,  organization,  financial  transactions,  and  meth- 
ods of  business  of  their  resijectlve  offices  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them ;  and  the  Comptroller  General  *  *  * 
shall  *  *  *  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  any  such  department  or 
establishment  (U.  S.  C.  31:54). 

In  almost  identical  language  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  empowered  to  require  information  from  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  may  call  upon  other 
departments  for  statistical  data;  and  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Board  may  require  fi'om  any  Federal  agency 
or  from  any  agency  subject  to  Federal  supervision,  "in- 
formation, papers,  reports,  and  original  records  con- 
cerning any  existing  or  proposed  statistical  work  car- 
ried on  by  or  subject  to  the  supervision  of  any  such 
agency."'  The  agencies  so  called  upon,  however,  are  not 
required  to  disclose  confidential  information.  In  the 
case  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  how- 
ever, even  information  withheld  from  the  public  be- 
cause of  its  confidential  nature  may  be  made  available 
on  request  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  given  ac- 
cess to  patents,  formulae,  and  other  scientific  informa- 
tion in  the  files  of  the  Patent  Office  as  an  aid  to  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  with  respect  to  the  production  of 
nitrogen,  fertilizers,  and  liydroelectric  power.  Unless 
an  infringed  patent  was  originally  assigned  to  an  em- 
ployee of  tlie  Federal  Government,  however,  the  owner 
may  sue  the  Corporation  for  royalties.  Relevant  in- 
formation collected  by  the  T.  V.  A.  is  available  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 


Publication  of  Findings 

The  publication  of  research  findings  is  an  essential 
part  of  research,  but  is  one  of  the  more  neglected  items 
so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  In  few  cases  is  pub- 
lication required,  the  more  common  statutory  phrasing 
being  to  the  effect  that  the  agency  "may  publish  from 
time  to  time"  such  of  its  findings  as  it  deems  desirable, 
'riie  use  of  funds  for  printing  and  binding  is  generally 
authorized  but  is  usually  circumscribed  by  provision 
of  insufficient  funds  for  the  purpose  in  annual  appro- 
priation acts. 

Annual  reports  are  generally  required  but  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  an  accounting  of  finances  and  ad- 
ministration. For  present  purposes  annual  i-eports 
may  be  disregarded.  Reports  on  research  findings  and 
publication  of  statistics  will  be  separately  discussed. 

Publication  of  Research  Findings 

The  Hatch  Act,  which  has  been  either  a  naodel  or  a 
point  of  departure  for  so  many  succeeding  research 
statutes,  is  more  specific  in  the  matter  of  publication 
than  later  enactments  have  been.  In  addition  to 
requiring  annual  reports  covering  operations  and 
finances,  the  act  provides  that — 

bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  published  at  said  sta- 
tions at  least  once  in  3  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be 
sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the  States  or  Territories  in  which 
they  are  respectively  located,  and  to  such  individuals  actually 
engaged  in  farming  as  may  request  the  same  and  as  far  as 
the  means  of  the  station  will  permit.  Such  bulletins  or  reports 
and  the  annual  reports  of  said  stations  shall  be  transmitted  in 
the  mails  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge  for  postage,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe.     (24  Stat.  440.) 

Detail  such  as  this,  however,  is  rare  in  organic  acts. 
The  more  common  forms  of  providing  for  publication 
are  simpler  and  less  definite.  The  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  for  example,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  are  to  publish  the  results  of  studies 
and  investigations  by  their  respective  organizations 
"in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent"  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  prescribe  (U.  S.  C.  42: 192,  29: 13) ;  and 
the  annual  allotment  of  funds  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  under  the  Social  Security  Act  is  earmarked  for 
"investigation  of  disease  and  problems  of  sanitation 
(mcluding  the  printing  and  binding  of  the  findings  of 
such  investigations)"  (49  Stat.  620,  635).  Similarly 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  authorized  to  publish  reports 
of  its  research  findings  from  time  to  time,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  a 
like  indefiniteness  prevails  with  respect  to  results  of 
surveys  and  studies  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. The  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  au- 
thorized simply  to  "publish  and  disseminate  informa- 
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tion  pertinent  to  the  various  aspects  of  housing.'"  (50 
Stat.  S8S,  891.) 

The  independent  regulatory  commissions,  because  of 
the  special  nature  of  their  investigations  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  their  findings  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  in  courts  of  law,  are  under  rules  with  regard 
to  publication  which  differ  somewhat  from  those  gov- 
erning other  agencies.  Provisions  are  similar  for  all 
the  commissions  in  this  category,  however,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  one  citation.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  empowered  to — 

make  public  from  time  to  time  such  portions  of  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  it  hereunder,  except  trade  secrets  and 
names  of  customers,  as  it  shall  deem  expedient  in  the  pub- 
lic interest ;  and  to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  to  submit  therewith  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation ;  and  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  its 
reports  and  decisions  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be 
be.st  adapted  for  public  information  and  use.  (38  Stat.  717, 
721-2.) 

The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  to  contain  "such  information  and  data  collected  by 
the  Commission  as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the 
determination  of  questions  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  *  *  *"  (24  Stat.  379,  387) ;  and 
those  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
"such  information  and  data  *  *  *  as  may  be  con- 
sidered of  value  m  the  determination  of  questions  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
wire  and  radio  communication  and  radio  transmission 
ofenergj'    *    *    *"     (46  Stat.  1064,  1062). 

Publication  of  Statistics 

The  element  of  timeliness  is  more  apt  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  publication  of  statistics  than  it  is  in  the 
publication  of  research  findings.  Thus  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics  is  directed  by  law  to  "col- 
lect, collate,  report,  and  publish  at  least  once  each 
month  full  and  complete  statistics"  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment, including  number  of  persons  employed, 
wages,  and  hours  in  designated  occupations.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  is  required  to  publish  statistics  of 
cotton  production  weekly  from  September  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  cottonseed  statistics  monthly,  statistics  of 
manufacturing  every  second  year,  and  the  decennial 
census  of  population,  as  well  as  various  other  statis- 
tical reports. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  issue 
between  July  1  and  December  1  of  each  year,  five 
monthly  reports  of  cotton  statistics — 

each  of  whiel)  shall  state  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
crop  and  the  probable  number  of  bales  which  will  be  ginned, 
these  reports  to  be  issued  simultaneously  with  the  cotton  gin- 
ning reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  relating  to  the  same 
dates,  the  two   reports   to  be  issued  from  the  same  place  at 
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eleven  antemeridian  of  the  eighth  day  following  that  to  which 
the  respective  reiwrts  relate     •     *     *     (u.  S.  C.  7:  475). 

And  a  like  degree  of  detail  is  in  effect  witli  respect  to 
the  monthly  crop  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.    The  monthly  crop  report — 

*  *  *  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  on  or  before  the 
twelfth  day  of  each  month,  and  shall  embrace  statements  of 
the  condition  of  crops  by  States,  in  the  United  States,  with 
such  explanations,  comparisons,  and  information  as  may  be  use- 
ful   for   illustrating   the   above   matter,   and    it    shall    be   sub- 


mitted to  and  oflirinlly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriciil- 
lurc  before  being  issued  or  pulilished.     (U.  S.  C.  7:  411a.) 

Detailed  tobacco  statistics  are  to  be  published  quar- 
terly by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  various 
other  statistical  iivl'oi'mation  having  to  do  with  crops 
is  to  be  published  annually. 

Ainiual  statistical  reports  are  required  also  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conunerce,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue,  and  other  agencies. 


III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 


Administrative  provisions,  affecting  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies  are  those  dealing  with  the 
organization  of  research  and  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion rather  than  with  the  nature  of  the  research  itself. 
These  are  discussed  below  under  two  main  headings, 
namely,  (1)  Research  Personnel;  and  (2)  Cooperation 
with  Other  Agencies. 

Research  Personnel 

Congress  may  exert  a  profoui^d  influence  on  govern- 
mental research  through  restrictions  on  the  use  of  per- 
sonnel, and  through  the  latitude  allowed  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  professional  employees,  consultants,  and 
experts. 

Qualifications  Prescribed 

Statutes  establishing  research  agencies  often  specify 
in  some  degree  the  qualifications  of  personnel  to  be 
employed.  The  first  instances  occurred  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  since 
that  time  qualifications  have  been  defined  only  with 
reference  to  special  technicians  and  to  membei's  of 
boards  or  commissions  whose  offices  are  not  under  the 
classified  service. 

The  first  prescription  of  this  kind  was  contained 
in  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  1884  (23  Stat.  31),  which  specified  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  was  to  be  a  veterinarian.  Provision 
also  was  made  for  appointment  of  two  agents,  "who 
shall  be  practical  stockraisers  or  experienced  business- 
men familiar  with  questions  pertaining  to  commercial 
transactions  in  livestock  *  *  *."  The  organic  act 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  similarly  specifies  that  the 
Director  is  to  be  technically  tramed,  and  scientific 
employees  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  to  be  selected 
"exclusively  for  their  qualifications  as  professional  ex- 
perts." (U.  S.  C.  43:34.)  In  the  same  connection 
the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  is  described  as  "a  per- 
son of  scientific  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
fish  and  fisheries    *     *     *."    (U.  S.  C.  16:  741.) 

The  power  to  prescribe  personnel  qualifications  was  in- 
voked in  a  somewhat  different  connection  in  the  Smith- 


Hughes  Act  of  1917  (39  Stat.  929)  setting  up  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  In  addition  to  the 
Cabinet  members  of  the  Board,  the  act  provides  for  three 
citizen  members  who  should  represent  respectively  the 
interests  of  manufacturing  and  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  labor.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  pro- 
vides that  "all  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
persons  wlio  profess  a  belief  in  the  feasibility  and  wis- 
dom of  this  Act"  (48  Stat.  68) ;  and  the  statute  creating 
the  Central  Statistical  Board  specifies  that  the  "chair- 
man and  all  the  members  shall  be  persons  technically 
trained  in  statistics,  economics,  or  public  administra- 
tion, known  in  their  profession  as  of  high  standing  and 
wide  experience." 

Membership  on  the  various  independent  regulatory 
commissions  is  in  each  case  restricted  to  persons  hav- 
ing no  private  connection  with  or  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  industry  subject  to  regulation — a  restriction  which 
has  tended  to  become  more  rigorous  as  new  commis- 
sions are  created.  Thus,  no  person  shall  hold  office  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
"who,  within  3  years  prior  to  his  appointment,  shall 
have  been  employed  by,  or  have  had  any  pecuniary 
interest  in,  any  carrier  by  water  or  substantial  pecuniary 
interest  in  any  other  person  who  derives  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  revenues  from  any  business  associated 
with  ships  or  shipping  *  *  *"  (49  Stat.  1985-6). 
Such  jn-ovisions  as  this,  of  coui'se,  bear  only  indirectly 
on  research,  but  it  is  quite  as  important  for  fact-find- 
ing to  be  unbiased  as  it  is  for  the  rule-making  power, 
to  be  exercised  without  prejudice. 

The  minimum  rank  and  experience  of  chiefs  of  the 
various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments are  usuallj^  specified. 

Exemptions  From  Civil  Service 

The  civil  service  does  not  always  attract  the  more 
able  men  in  the  higher  positions,  and  the  privilege  of 
employing  on  a  temporary  or  per  diem  basis  the  most 
competent  scientist  for  a  given  job  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  in  the  undertaking. 
Statutes   providing  for  research   activities,   therefore. 
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often  allow  exemptions  from  civil  service  for  certain 
classes  of  employees.  The  wording  of  the  provision 
varies,  as  does  the  extent  of  the  exemption,  but  the 
general  effect  is  nuich  the  same. 

The  Bureau  of  Alines  may  employ  engineers  and  other 
experts  "in  a  consulting  capacity  or  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  special  subjects"  (37  Stat.  681,  682) ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  "in  his  judgment 
and  discretion,  to  employ  for  consultation  purjaoses  on 
important  reclamation  work  five  consulting  engineers, 
geologists,  and  economists  *  *  *"  (U.  S.  C.  43 : 
411b).  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  authorized  to 
employ  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  "such 
attorneys,  experts,  assistants,  clerks,  or  other  employees 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Board,"  with  the  j^roviso  that  "nothing  herein  shall 
prevent  the  President  from  placing  said  emjjloyees  in 
the  classified  service"  (38  Stat.  251,  262-3) ;  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  may  "appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  attorneys,  engineers,  and  ex- 
perts" without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  which, 
however,  all  other  employees  are  to  be  subject.  (49 
Stat.  1363.)  For  the  collection  and  editing  of  the  offi- 
cial papers  relating  to  the  original  territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  Department  of  State  is  authorized 
to  employ  on  a  non-civil-service  basis  "not  to  exceed 
five  historical  experts,  especially  informed  on  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  territorial  history  of  the  United 
States"  (U.  S.  C.  5:  168a);  and  all  employees  of  the 
National  Archives  "shall  be  appointed  by  the  Archivist 
solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  their  particular 
duties  and  without  regard  to  ci^nl  service  law  *  *  *." 
The  appointment  of  any  employee  whose  salary  is 
$5,000  or  over,  however,  is  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.     (U.  S.  C.  10:  232.) 

In  other  cases,  the  provision  is  expressed  in  negative 
rather  than  positive  terms.  All  employees  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  for  example,  are  to 
be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws 
"with  the  exception  of  *  *  *  such  special  experts 
as  the  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  find  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  its  work"  (39  Stat.  795,  796) ; 
and  a  substantially  identical  paragi-aph  appears  in  the 
act  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  (38  Stat. 
717,  718.)  The  Central  Statistical  Board  may  make 
use  of  unclassified  temporary  emploj'ees  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  for  not 
more  than  12  months  (49  Stat.  498,  499) ;  wliile  "any 
persons  with  technical  or  practical  knowledge  may 
be  employed  and  compensated"  under  the  act  setting 
up  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  "on  a  basis  to  be 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission."  (49 
Stat.  163.) 

Under  the  act  creating  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority   (50  Stat.  888),  employees  of  professional 


grade — that  is,  those  whose  compensation  is  in  excess 
of  $1,980  per  annum — are  not  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws;  and  appointments  to  positions  paying  more 
than  $7,500  yearly  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  Appointments  outside  the  civil  service  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  are  limited  to  "a  seci'etary, 
a  general  counsel,  a  chief  engineer,  a  solicitor,  and  a 
chief  accountant."  (46  Stat.  797,  798.)  AVith  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  this  leeway  in 
appointment  is  extended  to  include  "a  secretary,  a 
director  for  each  division,  a  chief  engineer,  and  not 
more  than  three  assistants,  a  general  counsel  and  not 
ntore  than  three  assistants,  and  temporary  counsel 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  the  performance  of 
special  services."  (48  Stat.  1064,  1067.)  The  United 
States  Maritime  Commission — 

*  *  *  may  appoint  and  prescribe  tlie  duties  and  fix  the 
salaries  of  a  secretary,  a  general  counsel,  a  clerk  to  each 
member  of  the  Commis.sion,  and  not  more  than  3  assistants, 
not  more  than  a  total  of  12  each  of  naval  architects,  special 
experts,  attorneys,  and  examiners,  and  not  more  than  2 
inspectors  at  each  shipyard  at  which  vessels  are  being  con- 
structed by  it  or  under  its  supervision  *  *  *  (49  Stat. 
1985,  19S6.) 

Necessary  attorneys  and  experts  may  also  be  appointed 
outside  the  civil  service  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

Although  none  of  the  employees  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  under  the  civil  service,  the  Author- 
ity must  "provide  a  system  of  organization  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility and  promote  efficiency."  The  T.  V.  A.  also 
possesses  the  very  important  power  to  remove  em- 
ployees "in  the  discretion  of  the  board."  Employees 
of  such  other  emergency  agencies  as  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  and  the  Fann  Security  Adminis- 
tration are  not  at  the  time  of  writing  (July  1938) 
under  the  civil  service. 

While  the  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  its  attorneys,  examiners,  and  re- 
gional directors  are  outside  the  civil  service,  they  are 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 
The  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937  provides  in  the  same 
connection  that  "no  person  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  shall  be 
related  to  any  member  of  the  Commission  by  marriage 
or  within  the  third  degree  by  blood." 

Moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
special  statistical  studies  made  at  the  request  of  private 
individuals  or  nongovernmental  agencies  "may  be  used, 
m  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  incidental  to  the  work  and/or  to 
secure  in  connection  therewith  the  special  services  of 
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persons  who  are  neither  olHcers  nor  employees  of  the 
United  States."    (U.  S.  C.  5:601c.) 

Compensation 

The  salary  scale  for  positions  in  the  professional  and 
scientific  service  of  the  Federal  Government  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  quality  of  personnel  attracted  to  govern- 
mental positions.  For  civil  service  employees,  this 
salary  scale  is  fixed  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1923 
and  its  amendents  (U.  S.  C.  5 :  661-674),  and  runs  from 
$2,000  to  $9,000  annually. 

Limitations  on  salaries  jjaid  to  employees,  however, 
occur  not  infrequently  in  connection  with  provisions 
permitting  the  employment  of  technicians  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service.  Thus  the  experts  employed 
on  a  consulting  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  not 
receive  more  than  $10  a  day,  while  maximum  compen- 
sation authorized  for  consulting  engineers,  geologists, 
and  economists  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  $50 
a  day,  with  the  proviso  that  no  such  consultant  shall 
receive  more  than  $5,000  during  any  fiscal  year. 

Maximum  annual  salaries  are  specified  for  the  non- 
civil-service  emplojees  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  ai^pointees  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  who  are  not  subject  to  civil  service  may 
not  receive  salaries  higher  than  those  who  are ;  and  no 
employee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  may  re- 
ceive a  salary  in  excess  of  the  $10,000  a  year  drawn  by 
the  members  of  the  board.  The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  provided  that  no  employee  should  receive 
more  than  $10,000,  and  $8,000  was  set  as  a  maximum 
under  the  Relief  Act  of  1935.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  is  provided  with  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year;  and  in  some  instances  the  salaries  of 
bureau  chiefs  are  also  prescribed  by  statute. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920  made  a 
more  comprehensive  gesture  toward  establishing  a  com- 
plete salary  scale  for  employees  engaged  in  research 
and  administration  under  the  act,  but  the  section  was 
withdrawn  by  amendment  in  1924. 

By  way  of  rewai-ding  meritorious  service  of  scien- 
tific personnel  beyond  the  permitted  limit  for  position 
and  grade,  both  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  pay  cash  awards  to  civilian 
employees  for  "beneficial  suggestions."  (U.  S.  C.  50:  58; 
5:416.) 

Training  of  Scientific  Personnel 

With  respect  to  securing  special  training  for  scien- 
tific employees  of  the  Government,  only  the  War  De- 
partment has  broad  authority,  and  even  here  it  does 
not  apply  to  civilian  workers.  The  Secretary  of  War 
is  authorized,  in  his  discretion — 
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to  dotuil  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the  commissioued  officers 
aud  one-half  of  1  percent  of  tlie  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  in  any  fiscal  year  as  students  at  such  technical,  pro- 
fessional, and  other  educational  institutions,  or  as  stu- 
dent observers,  or  investigators  at  such  industrial  plant.s, 
hospitals,  and  other  places  as  shall  be  best  suited  to  enable 
such  officers  or  enlisted  men  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  or 
experience  in  the  specialties  in  which  it  is  deemed  necessary 
that  such  officers  or  enlisted  men  shall  perfect  themselves 
•    •    *     (U.  &'.  C.  10:535). 

The  men  so  detailed  at  any  one  time  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed so  far  as  practicable  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  service ;  and  their  pay,  allowances,  and 
tuition  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Department.  The  period 
of  detail  for  enlisted  men  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
tlie  enlistment  period,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
fix  the  period  of  enlistment  for  this  purpose  at  3  years 
or  less.  In  the  case  of  Air  Corps  officers,  as  many  as 
25  at  a  time  may  be  detailed  to  study  aeronautical 
engineering,  and  books  and  equipment  as  well  as  tuition 
are  to  be  provided.    (U.  S.  C.  10 :  298.) 

Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies- 
Provisions  for  cooperation  with  other  agencies  are 
frequently  made  in  research  statutes.  The  cooperative 
arrangement  authorized  may  be  a  grant-in-aid  to 
States  or  other  non-Federal  agencies,  or  it  may  require 
other  departments  or  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  information  or  lend  personnel  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Where  cooperation  with  non- 
Federal  agencies  is  desired,  some  financial  inducement 
is  generally  deemed  essential.  Cooperation  between 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  depend  upon  statutory  permission. 

General  Cooperation 

Many  research  statutes  authorize  or  direct  the  ad- 
ministering agency  to  cooperate  with  other  bureaus  or 
departments,  or  with  non-Federal  instrumentalities,  no 
particular  form  of  cooperation  being  specified.  Thus 
the  Forest  Research  Act  of  1928  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to — 

cooperate  with  individuals  and  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
collection,  investigation,  and  tests  of  foreign  woods,  he  may 
also  cooperate  with  individuals  and  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  in  other  countries     *     *     * 

He  is  empowered  to  receive  money  from  cooperators 
"under  such  conditions  as  he  may  impose."  In  similar 
substance  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  through  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  empowered  to — 

cooperate  or  enter  into  agreements  with,  or  to  furnish  financial 
or  other  aid  to,  any  agency,  governmental  or  otherwise,  or  any 
person,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act     *     *     • 
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The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  authorized  to 
"make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  necessary  meteorological  service;"  to  advise 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other  executive 
agencies  "in  carrying  forward  such  research  and  de- 
velopment work  as  tends  to  create  improved  air  navi- 
gation facilities,  aircraft,  aircraft  power  plants,  and 
accessories;"  and  to  exchange  with  foreign  govern- 
ments information  relative  to  air  navigation.  (44  Stat. 
568.)  The  Navy  Department  is  similarly  authorized 
to  exchange  data  with  foreign  almanac  offices.  (U.  S. 
C.  5:464.)  The  Navy  Department  is  also  empowered 
to  loan  certain  instruments,  when  not  in  use,  to  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  (U.  S.  C.  5:417) ;  and  the 
pilot  charts  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  are  required  to 
give  due  credit  to  the  Weather  Bureau  which  is  in  turn 
to  furnish  whatever  meteorological  information  is  nec- 
essary.    (U.S.C.  5:458a.) 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides  for  cooperative  stud- 
ies at  the  discretion  of  the  Vocational  Education  Board 
with  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  and  with  the  Office  of  Education.  Since  tariff 
questions  are  of  vital  concern  to  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  directed  by  its  basic 
law  to  act  in  appropriate  matters  "in  conjunction  and 
cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
or  any  other  departments,  or  independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government  *  *  * "  (39  Stat.  795.) 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  similarly  directed  to 
cooperate  "with  the  executive  departments  and  other 
agencies  of  State  or  National  Governments'"  in  its  in- 
vestigations.  (41  Stat.  1063.)  The  National  Bitiuni- 
nous  Coal  Commission  has  authority  to  "assist  educa- 
tional, governmental,  and  other  research  institutions 
in  conducting  research  in  coal  *  *  * "  (50  Stat. 
72,  74) ;  and  under  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  cooperate  with  other  agencies  to 
develop  plans  for  a  program  of  laud  conservation  and 
utilization.     (50  Stat.  522,  526.) 

In  a  different  sphere,  the  Temiessee  Valley  Author- 
ity is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  national.  State,  dis- 
trict, or  comity  experimental  stations  or  demonstration 
farms  in  testing  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  practices ;  and 
may  also  "arrange  with  farmers  and  farm  organiza- 
tions for  large-scale  practical  use  of  the  new  forms  of 

fertilizers  under  conditions  permitting  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  economic  return  they  produce."  In  the 
preparation  of  surveys  and  plans  for  the  development 
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of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  agencies  is  to  be  sought. 

The  National  Labor  Kelations  Board  is  specifically 
enjoined  from  making  appointments  for  statistical 
work  "where  such  service  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Labor;"  and  the  Geological  Survey  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
States  and  civil  divisions  in  making  topographic  sur- 
veys. 

Detail  of  Personnel 

Various  research  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  detail  personnel  to  other  agencies  for  special 
work,  and  certain  agencies  may  request  or  may  accept, 
if  voluntarily  offered,  the  services  of  employees  of 
other  establishments.  The  Public  Health  Service,  for 
example,  may  detail  medical  officei'S  and  other  scientific 
personnel  to  cooperate  with  State  authorities  on  re- 
quest of  the  latter  in  making  any  of  the  investigations 
authorized  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  At  the  same 
time  the  facilities  of  the  Service  are  available  to  "health 
officers  and  scientists  engaged  in  special  study"  and 
research  fellowships  may  be  granted  for  this  purpose. 
(U.  S.  C.  42:232.) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  empowered  by 
its  organic  act  to — 

request  the  assistance  and  advice  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  executive  department  or  of  any  independent 
office  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  the  Corporation  the  better 
to  carry  out  its  powers  successfully,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  such  officers,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees   *     *    • 

The  Federal  Housing  Administrator  is  similarly  au- 
thorized to  "accept  and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  utilize  such  Federal  officers  and 
employees,  and,  with' the  consent  of  the  State,  such 
State  and  local  officers  and  employees  *  *  *  as 
he  may  find  necessary;"  and  a  like  provision  is  fomid 
in  most  of  the  other  legislation  setting  up  emergency 
agencies,  such  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  the  United  States  Housing  Authority. 

The  independent  commissions,  like  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
may  have  detailed  to  them  such  employees  of  other 
governmental  agencies  as  the  President  may  direct. 
The  organic  law  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for 
example,  provides  that  "the  several  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  Government  when  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent *  *  *  shall  detail  from  time  to  time  such 
officials  and  employees  to  the  commission  as  he  may 
direct."     (38  Stat.  717,  722.) 

Grants-in-Aid 

More  formal  cooperative  arrangements  between  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  agencies  of  the  States  have  been 
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worked  out  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis.  The  outstanding 
example  here  is  the  relation  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment  stations, 
which  receive  Federal  grants  under  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887,  the  Adams  Act  of  1906,  the  Purnell  Act  of  1925, 
and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935.  The  various 
statutes  providing  the  grant  funds  specify  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  the  Federal 
department  has  a  supervisory  function  in  connection 
with  the  work  so  done. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  a  grant-in-aid  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  administers  grants  for  voca- 
tional education  under  which  research  by  the  recipient 
may  be  implied. 

Advisory  Committees 

Scientific  agencies,  if  their  work  is  to  be  of  highest 
value,  must  maintain  some  form  of  contact  not  only 
with  other  agencies  of  Government  operating  in  closely 
related  fields,  but  also  with  the  whole  scientific  world 
outside  the  governmental  establishment.  A  common 
device  for  maintaining  such  contacts  is  the  advisory 
committee,  made  up  of  governmental  or  nongovern- 
mental representatives,  or  both,  and  serving  as  a  gen- 
eral liaison  between  the  given  bureau  and  the  scientific 
field  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

Various  committees  of  this  sort  have  been  established 
through  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  without 
direct  statutory  authority,  but  a  considerable  number 
have  been  set  up  by  Congressional  action.  The  out- 
standing examples  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
pages. 

Naval  Observatory. — The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  is  made  up  of  four  astronomers  of 
high  professional  standing  and  two  eminent  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Members  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  confirmation  for  3-year  terms, 
staggered  so  that  two  retire  each  year.  Members  serve 
without  compensation,  but  receive  actual  expenses  in- 
curred in  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  sliall  malie  an  annual  visitation  to 
the  observatory  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  may  malie  such  other  visitations  not  ex- 
ceeding two  in  number  annually  by  the  full  board  or  by  a 
duly  appointed  committee  as  may  be  deemed  needful  or  ex- 
pedient by  a  majority  of  the  board.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  least  once  each 
year  the  result  of  its  examinations  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
as  respects  the  condition  of  buildings,  instruments,  and  appa- 
ratus, and  the  efficiency  with  which  its  scientific  work  is 
prosecuted,  and  shall  also  report  as  respects  the  expenditures 
in  the  administration  of  the  observatory.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  scope  of  the  astronomical  and  other 
researches  of  the  observatory  and  the  duties  of  its  staff  with 
reference   thereto.     When   an   appointment   or   detail   is   to  be 


made  to  the  office  of  astronomical  director,  director  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  astronomer,  or  assistant  astronomer,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  may  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  a  suitalile  person  to  fill  such  office,  but  such  recommenda- 
tion .shall  be  determined  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  board  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington  (U.  S.  C.  5:465). 

Bureau  of  Standards. — The  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  consists  of  five  men 
"prominent  in  the  various  interests  involved,  and  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government"  appointed  for  5-year 
staggered  terms  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  "This 
committee  shall  visit  the  bureau  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  upon  the 
efficiency  of  its  scientific  work  and  the  condition  of  its 
equipment."  Here  again  members  serve  without  pay 
but  receive  actual  expenses  (U.  S.  C.  15:  278). 

Bureau  of  Fisheries. — The  membership  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  includes 
"not  to  exceed  two  members  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
two  members  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  four  members 
from  the  inland  waters,  Great  Lakes,  and  Alaskan  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,"  who  shall  likewise  serve 
without  other  compensation  than  actual  expenses. 
Members  are  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  are  required  to  be  men 
"l^rominently  identified  with  the  various  branches  of 
the  fishery  industry,  qualified  in  aquatic  research,  and 
experienced  in  fish  culture."  They  are  to  visit  the 
Bureau  on  call  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  whom 
they  are  to  report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
service  (U.  S.  C.  16:749). 

National  Archives  Council. — The  National  Archives 
Council  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  each  of  the 
executive  departments  or  designated  alternates,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the 
Library,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  The  council  is  responsible  for  deter- 
mining what  classes  of  material  are  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Archives  building,  and  has  power  to  advise  the 
Archivist  "in  respect  to  regulations  governing  the  dis- 
position and  use  of  the  archives  and  records  trans- 
ferred to  his  custody"  (U.  S.  C.  40:  236). 

Public  Health  Service. — The  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  is  an  advisory  board  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  its  purpose  being  to  consult  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  rel- 
ative to  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Institute  and 
methods  of  conducting  them,  and  to  advise  in  health 
matters  generally.  Ex-officio  members  of  the  council 
are  the  director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
one  representative  designated  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  one  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy, 
and  one  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  representing 
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the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Five  other  members 
"who  shall  be  skilled  in  laboratory  work  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  public  health,  and  not  in  the  regular  em- 
ployment of  the  Government,"  are  appointed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  with 
the  api^roval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
civilian  members  serve  5-year  staggered  terms,  and  re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  $10  a  day  while  in  conference, 
in  addition  to  traveling  and  hotel  expenses.  With  the 
apjjroval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sur- 
geon General  may  appoint  five  additional  members 
representing  the  public  health  profession  (U.  S.  C. 
42:21). 

A  similar  group  known  as  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  Council  has  been  recently  created  in  connection 
with   the   National    Cancer   Institute.     The   Surgeon 


General  is  ex-ofBcio  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  Council,  and  has  authority  to  appoint,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  six  other 
members  who  are  to  be  "selected  from  leading  medical 
or  scientific  authorities  who  are  outstanding  in  the 
study,  diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  cancer  in  the  United 
States."  Appointed  members  serve  3-year  overlapping 
terms,  and  may  not  be  reappointed  until  an  interval  of 
12  months  has  elapsed.  In  addition  to  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses,  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $25  while 
engaged  on  official  business  is  authorized  (U.  S.  C.  42: 
137b).  The  powers  of  the  National  Advisoi-y  Can- 
cer Council  include  review  of  research  projects  and 
of  applications  for  grants-in-aid,  and  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  relative  to  cancer 
research  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  (U.  S.  C. 
42:  137c). 


IV.  FINANCIAL  PROVISIONS 


Congress  is  responsible  for  financing  governmental 
research  as  it  is  for  providing  funds  for  all  the  other 
activities  of  government.  Financial  provisions  affect- 
ing research  activities  are  of  two  main  types :  (1)  those 
laid  down  in  organic  acts  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
whatever  funds  may  be  supplied;  and  (2)  those  con- 
tained in  appropriation  acts  which  not  only  make  funds 
available  but  also  determine  in  large  measure  the  pur- 
poses for  which  these  funds  are  to  be  used. 

Organic  Acts 

The  organic  acts  with  which  this  study  is  concerned 
are  those  creating  research  agencies  or  establishing  new 
research  functions  to  be  performed  by  existing  institu- 
tions. From  the  financial  point  of  view,  the  purpose 
served  by  these  acts  is  that  of  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  carrying  into  effect  tlie  various 
provisions  detailed,  and  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  tliese  appropriations  are  to  be  used. 

Provisions  Generally  Applicable 

Aside  from  the  legally  established  budgetary  prc;- 
cedure,  various  provisions  with  respect  to  funds  apply 
generally  to  all  agencies,  and  bear  more  or  less  directly 
upon  the  prosecution  of  research.  Most  important  of 
these  is  the  mandate  that  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  "sums  appropriated  for  the  various  branches  of 
expenditure  in  the  public  service  shall  be  applied  solely 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  respectively  made, 
and  for  no  others"  (U.  S.  C.  31 :  028). 

In  addition  to  this  general  provision,  the  law  also  re- 
quires that  fees,  dues,  or  travel  to  meetings  of  societies 
or  associations  are  not  to  be  paid  unless  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  (U.  S.  C.  5:  iS3) ;  and  that  "no  appro- 


priations other  than  those  made  specifically  and  solely 
for  printing  and  binding  shall  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses in  any  executive  department  or  other  Govern- 
ment establishment  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  *  *  *" 
(U.S.  C.  31:588). 

Types  of  Authorization 

Authorization  to  appropriate  moneys  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  organic  acts  appears  in  various 
forms.  The  act  setting  up  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  lump  sum,  out  of  which  were  to  come  expenses 
of  conducting  research  and  publishing  and  disseminat- 
ing research  findings,  as  well  as  all  other  activities 
(48  Stat.  1246,  1252).  The  Social  Security  Act  au- 
thorizes an  annual  api^ropriation  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  "for  investigation  of  disease  and  problems  of 
sanitation"  which  includes  pay,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel,  and  printing  and  binding  of  research 
findings  (49  Stat.  620,  635) ;  and  similar  annual  ap- 
projariations  are  authorized  under  the  various  experi- 
ment station  acts.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1920  (41  Stat.  735)  provided  one  authorization  for 
administrative  expenses  and  another  for  research; 
while  the  Federal  Highway  Act  provides  that  not  to 
exceed  2i/2  percent  of  highway  appropriations  may  be 
deducted  "for  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  for  carrying  on  necessary  highway  re- 
search and  investigational  studies  independently  or  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  departments  and 
other  research  agencies,  and  for  publishing  the  results 
thereof     *     *     *"  (U.  S.  C.  23:  21). 

Some  organic  acts,  like  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
just  referred  to,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  acts 
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providing  Federal  aid  for  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  authorize  the  annual  appropriation 
of  a  specific  sum,  while  others,  like  the  act  creatino;  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  (49  Stat.  1303, 
1365)  merely  authorize  the  appropriation  of  "such 
sums  as  sliall  be  necessary." 

Expenditures 

Organic  acts  usually  specify  the  type  of  expenditure 
for  which  the  authorized  appropriation  may  be  used. 
Tlie  extent  to  which  funds  may  be  used  for  personal 
services,  buildings,  equipment,  books,  traveling  ex- 
penses, printing  and  binding,  and  other  items  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  research  program.  Facilities  and  equip- 
ment are  as  important  for  many  types  of  research  as 
are  competent  technicians,  and  the  right  to  travel  may 
be  vital. 

Provisions  regarding  expenditures  are  of  two  gen- 
eral types:  (1)  an  authorization  to  spend  the  sums 
appropriated  for  certain  specified  purposes;  and  (2) 
a  limitation  on  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  other 
enumerated  purposes. 

Authorized  Expenditures. — The  wording  of  expendi- 
ture autliorizationg  diffei-s  from  agency  to  agency  and 
from  year  to  year.  The  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  for  ex- 
ample, provides  that  the  annual  appropriation  may  be 
used  for  "necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  and  printing  and  distributing 
the  results,"  those  administering  the  fund  being  left 
to  determine  what  expenditures  are  necessary. 

Equally  simple  is  the  language  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  the  same  year,  which  provides  that 
"all  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  including  all 
necessary  expenses  for  transportation  incurred  by  the 
Commissioners,  or  by  their  employees  under  their  or- 
ders, in  making  any  investigation  in  any  other  places 
than  in  the  city  of  Washington,  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  *  *  *;"  and  similar  provisions  are  in  effect 
with  respect  to  other  well  established  agencies.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  "may  authorize  the  purchase 
of  such  law  books,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  engi- 
neering and  statistical  publications  as  are  needed  in 
carrying  out  the  surveys  and  examinations  authorized 
by  the  reclamation  law"  (U.  S.  C.  43 :  379) ;  and  the 
purchase  of  "professional  and  scientific  books  and  peri- 
odicals needed  for  statistical  purposes  by  the  scientific 
divisions  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey"  is 
provided  in  the  same  manner  (U.  S.  C.  43:36).  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  "such  expenditures  (including  expen- 
ditures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of 
government,  for  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  and 
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exhibits,  and  for  printing  and  binding)  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  tlie  proper  administration"  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  (U.  S.  C.  42:23d). 

More  recently,  however,  and  especially  since  the  estab- 
lislnnent  of  tlie  Office  of  Comptroller  General,  Congress 
has  defined  "necessary  expenditures"  in  the  organic 
statutes  in  considerable  detail.  The  Bankliead-Jones 
Act  of  1935,  whicli  adds  the  latest  increment  to  the  ex- 
periment station  funds,  provides  (iiat  the  appropriation 
shall  be  available  also  "for  the  purchase  and  rental  of 
land  and  the  construction  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research  provided  in  this  title,  for  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  for  print- 
ing and  disseminating  tlie  re'-dlts  of  research" ;  and  the 
Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to — 

make  necessary  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at 
tlie  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  contract  stenographic 
reporting  services ;  purchase  and  exchange  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, law  books,  books  of  reference,  directories,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  press  clippings ;  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, including  the  expense  of  attendance  at  meetings  and 
conferences ;  purchase,  operation,  and  maintenance,  at  the  seat 
of  government  and  elsewhere,  of  motor-propelled  passenger- 
carrying  and  other  vehicles;  printing  and  binding;  and  for  such 
other  facilities  and  senices  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  this  chapter. 

The  Secretary  may  also  make  contracts  for  services  and 
purchase  of  supplies  without  requesting  bids  if  the 
total  amount  involved  is  less  than  $300;  and  he  may 
make  payments  prior  to  audit  and  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

More  recent  statutes  setting  up  research  agencies  or 
outlining  research  j^rograms  are  generally  similar  in 
their  provisions  to  the  act  just  referred  to,  subject  of 
course  to  numerous  individual  variations.  Tlie  pro- 
vision for  purchase  without  bids  does  not  always  occur, 
and  the  amount  may  vary  from  $50  to  the  $300  noted 
above.  The  items  enumerated  differ  with  the  type  of 
work  contemplated,  and  the  phrase  "subject  to  audit 
under  the  general  law"  or  its  equivalent  may  be  used, 
but  is  hardly  necessary.  The  wording  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  to  the  effect  that  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence,  shall  be  "allowed  and 
paid  on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers"  approved 
by  the  Board. 

Special  exceptions  in  particular  cases  also  may  be 
authorized,  such  as  the  permission  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
purchase,  without  bids,  either  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  "such  designs,  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  or 
aeronautical  accessories  as  may  be  necessary  in  his  judg- 
ment for  experimental  purposes  *  *  *"  (U.  S.  C. 
10:310k). 

Limitations  on  Expenditures. — In  organic  acts  ex- 
penditure provisions  sometimes  include  limiting  pro- 
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visos  like  that  attached  to  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
provided  that  not  more  tlian  one-fiftli  of  the  first  ai3- 
propriation  might  be  used  "in  the  erection,  enlargement, 
or  repair  of  a  building  or  buildings"  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  given  experiment  station; 
"and  thereafter  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  per 
centum  of  such  annual  appropriation  may  be  so  ex- 
pended." The  Adams  Act  of  1906  retained  this  pro- 
vision, and  in  addition  required  the  States  to  replace 
lost  or  diminished  funds,  and  empowered  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  withhold  the  allotment  due  to  any 
State  for  non-compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  The  Purnell  Act  of  1925  raised  the  expenditure 
limitation  for  buildings  to  10  percent. 

Another  type  of  limitation  is  exemplified  in  the  Mc- 
Sweeney-McNary  Forest  Research  Act  of  1928  which 
places  a  limit  of  $2,500  on  the  erection,  purchase,  or  im- 
provement of  any  building,  exclusive  of  water  supply 
and  sanitary  systems,  which  may  be  required  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Another  method  is  to 
limit  the  total  amount  which  can  be  spent  for  any  single 
purpose,  as  the  Relief  Act  of  1935  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  "such  expenditures  *  *  *  not 
to  exceed  $350,000,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

Appropriation  Acts 

The  preparation  of  the  budget  is  an  executive  func- 
tion, with  estimates  for  individual  projects  or  divisions 
prepared  by  those  responsible  for  them,  consolidated 
at  the  bureau  and  departmental  levels,  reviewed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  finally  recommended  to  the 
Congress  l)y  the  President.  These  estimates,  as  modi- 
fied in  the  various  steps  of  the  process,  are  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  appropriation  acts  annually  passed  by 
Congress.  Because  it  is  Congress  rather  than  the  ex- 
ecutive which  is  finally  responsible,  however,  the  pro- 
\'isions  of  appropriation  acts  bearing  upon  the  exercise 
of  research  functions  are  treated  in  this  study  as  legis- 
lative provisions. 

It  is  the  annual  appropriation  acts  rather  than 
organic  statutes  that  provide  the  funds  with  whicli 
governmental  research  is  carried  on.  Organic  acts 
may  authorize  long-term  appropriations,  but  only  the 
annual  renewal  of  these  by  Congress  can  make  them 
operative,  and  in  many  cases  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization  is  never  appropriated.  Tlie  Forest  Re- 
search Act  of  1928,  for  example,  autliorized  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  10  years, 
but  annual  ai)propi'iations  for  forest  research  have 
fallen  well  short  of  this  amount.  In  general  the  ap- 
propriation acts  do  no  more  than  make  funds  avail- 
able  for   purposes   authorized   in   organic   grants   of 


power,  but  they  may  also  and  not  infrequently  do, 
authorize  new  functions  or  even  new  agencies;  and 
they  may  restrict  or  limit  previously  defined  activities. 

Items  Included 

Appropriation  acts  vary  greatly  among  themselves, 
though  the  ajjpropriation  items  for  the  same  agency  do 
not  change  markedly  from  year  to  year.  Generally, 
the  way  in  which  a  given  act  is  written  is  simply  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  written  in  the  past,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  particular  form  it  takes  is  largely 
historical.  The  divergence  m  form  may  be  illustrated 
by  examples  from  the  extremes.  In  the  appropriation 
acts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army  received  a  single  lump  sum  for  all 
purposes  (49  Stat.  1278,  1290),  while  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  received  a  separate  sum  for  each  of 
20  or  more  distinct  investigations. 

Range  of  Expenditures. — The  items  of  a  research 
nature  for  which  funds  are  made  available  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  acts  cover  somewhere  near  the 
maximum  possible  range  of  expenditures.  The  list  in- 
cludes personal  services,  stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ices, rental  of  quarters,  newspapers,  periodicals,  refer- 
ence books,  law  books,  special  counsel  fees,  supplies  and 
equipment,  improvement  and  care  of  grounds,  repaire 
to  buildings,  traveling  expenses,  attendance  at  scientific 
meetings,  jsrinting  and  binding,  vehicles,  garage  rental, 
press  clippings,  foreign  postage,  and  numerous  special 
items  of  equipment  ranging  from  sponges  to  X-ray 
apparatus. 

By  way  of  example,  a  few  random  items  will  be 
taken  from  the  various  executive  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  The  Navy  De- 
partment appropriation  (50  Stat.  96)  provides  for 
"the  collection  and  classification  of  information";  and 
expenditures  by  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  may 
include  the  "temporary  employment  of  such  scien- 
tific and  technical  civilian  assistants  as  may  become 
necessary."  Among  the  items  of  exi^enditure  for  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering  are  "services,  instruments, 
machines  and  auxiliaries,  apparatus  and  supplies,  and 
technical  books  and  periodicals  necessary  to  carry  on 
experimental  and  research  work";  and  funds  are  made 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  "for  continuing 
experiments  and  development  work  on  all  types  of  air- 
craft, including  the  payment  of  part-time  or  intermit- 
tent employment  in  the  District  of  Cohunbia  or  else- 
where of  such  scientists  and  technicists  as  may  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his 
discretion     *     *     *." 

Safety  research  relative  to  aviation  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  operation  methods  is  one  of  the  items  for 
which   the   Bureau   of  Air  Commerce   appropriation 
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may  be  spent  (50  Stat.  261,  285) ;  and  the  same  act 
makes  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  funds  "to  collect  and  compile  in- 
formation regai'ding  the  disposition  and  handling  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactures  within  the  TInited 
States;  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  production 
and  marketing  of  foreign  raw  materials  essential  for 
American  industries."  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  may 
spend  not  more  than  $2,500  "for  the  employment  by 
contract  of  personal  services  for  the  preparation  of 
monographs  on  census  subjects";  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  is  authorized  to  employ  a  physicist  "to 
develop  survey  methods  based  on  transmission  of 
sound  through  sea  water";  and  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  reaffirmed  with  an  ap- 
propriation for  "inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  food  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States." 

The  Weather  Bureau  appropriation  (50  Stat.  395, 
402)  is  to  cover  "necessary  expenses  incident  to  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  meteorological,  climatolog- 
ical,  and  marine  information,  and  for  investigations  in 
meteorology,  climatology,  seismology,  evaporation,  and 
aerology  *  *  *";  while  the  Eural  Electrification 
Administration  receives  funds  for  "expenses  of  studies, 
investigations,  publications,  and  reports  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936"  (50  Stat.  329).  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  (50  Stat.  396,  431)  permits,  as 
have  similar  acts  for  the  past  decade,  an  interchange 
of  funds  between  bureaus  up  to  10  percent  of  their  ap- 
propriations, providing  that  no  appropriation  shall 
thus  be  increased  by  more  than  10  percent  and  that  a 
statement  as  to  such  transfers  be  included  in  the  next 
budget. 

Limitations. — The  most  definite  limitation  to  be 
found  in  appropriation  acts  is  a  limited  appropriation. 
Few  j^rovisions  can  so  completely  hamstring  a  research 
program  as  provision  of  inadequate  funds,  but  evi- 
dence of  inadequate  provisions  in  this  regard  must  bo 
sought  in  the  hearings  rather  than  in  the  acts  them- 
selves. In  the  Department  of  Commerce  appropriation 
for  1938  (50  Stat.  288),  for  example,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  $50,000  provided  for  preliminary  work 
on  the  1940  census  is  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  required 
simi  that  the  preparatory  activities  of  the  Census 
Bureau  will  be  seriously  curtailed.  {See  Problems 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  their  Relation  to  Social 
Science,  p.  223,  below.) 

Another  type  of  restriction  on  research  activities  is 
exemplified  by  a  clause  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  for  1938  (50  Stat.  395,  396)  which 
provides  that  "no  part  of  the  funds  appi'opriated  by 
tliis  act  shall  be   used   for  laboratory  investigations 


to  determine  the  possibly  harmful  effects  on  human 
beings  of  spray  insecticides  on  fruit  and  vegetables." 
The  purpose  of  the  latter,  however,  is  merely  to  avoid 
duplication,  since  an  item  carrying  on  the  investiga- 
tions referred  to  is  included  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  appropriation  for  the  same  year. 

Other  limiting  clauses  in  appropriation  acts  take 
tlie  general  form  of  a  provision  that  not  more  than 
a  specified  sum,  or  a  specified  percentage  of  the  total 
appropriation,  is  to  be  spent  for  a  given  purpose.  The 
items  most  frequently  subject  to  an  expenditure  limita- 
tion of  this  type  are  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vehicles,  travel,  buildings,  attendance  at 
meetings,  printing  and  binding,  and  books  and 
periodicals. 

Neio  functions. — Since  the  passage  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  and  the  subsequent  revi- 
sion of  House  and  Senate  rules  to  provide  that  the 
committees  on  appropriations  shall  not  originate  gen- 
eral laws,  the  inclusion  of  new  functions  in  appropria- 
tion acts  has  become  less  common  than  it  was  in 
earlier  years.  It  is  by  no  means  unknown,  however, 
though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  short  of 
detailed  examination  of  successive  acts  and  hearings, 
whether  appropriation  items  are  for  new  functions 
or  merely  for  continuing  older  activities.  Sometimes 
the  phrase  "for  continuing  investigations  of  *  *  *" 
is  used,  but  its  absence  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
a  new  field  of  effort. 

In  some  cases,  too,  the  appropriation  titles  remain 
substantially  the  same  from  year  to  year  but  are  gen- 
eral enough  to  permit  of  some  variety  in  the  work 
done  under  them.  The  appropriation  items  for  the 
Geological  Survey  and  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try are  of  this  type,  and  represent  scientific  divisions 
of  the  agency  rather  than  specific  research  projects. 

Actually  there  is  probably  less  authorization  of  new 
activities  in  appropriation  acts  than  would  be  desir- 
able, in  view  of  the  frequently  changing  emphasis 
demanded  of  a  thoroughgoing  research  program. 

Trends  in  Appropriation  Acts 

Although  appropriation  procedure  has  been  much 
improved  under  the  budget  system,  the  texts  of  appro- 
priation acts  have  not  shown  any  particularly  significant 
alteration.  Taking  the  early  1920's  as  the  transition 
period  between  the  system  which  was  discarded  in  1921 
and  that  which  has  grown  up  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  the  most  general  change  is  in  respect 
to  the  item  for  personnel  which  is  now  lumped  instead 
pf  itemized  by  salary  grades.  As  a  whole  the  appro- 
priation acts  for  the  10  years  following  1921  show 
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no    less   detail    than  those   preceding  the   change   in 
methodology. 

In  some  few  instances,  however,  the  language  of  the 
appropriation  acts  has  shown  significant  alteration  in 
the  past  5  years.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  appro- 
priation, for  example,  provided  in  1908  for  personnel, 
equipment,  and  maintenance,  with  no  separate  items 
for  investigation.  By  1918  a  dozen  research  appro- 
priations were  itemized  in  the  act,  and  the  number  had 
increased  to  25  by  1928.  Five  years  later  it  was  still  25, 
but  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1938,  was  divided  among  salaries  and  expenses, 
operation  and  administration,  and  four  general  items 
for  research,  investigation,  and  testing.  The  Geolog- 
ical Survey  appropriations,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  changed  in  form  since  the  1920's. 

If  any  trend  is  visible  at  all,  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  autliorization  of  research  functions  in  broader  and 
more  general  terms,  but  with  increasingly  detailed 
statements  as  to  individual  items  of  expenditure  under 
the  broad  authorization. 
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SECTION  5.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  AND  RESEARCH 

By  William  F.  Willoughby 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  study  that  follows  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  do  four  things :  To  survey  the  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
can legislative  bodies  have  engaged  in  research,  using 
that  term  to  cover  the  assembling  and  rendering  avail- 
able of  data  as  well  as  the  examination  of  data  with 
a  view  to  determining  causes,  tendencies,  results  of 
action,  etc.;  to  list  the  more  impoi'tant  documents  in 
which  the  results  of  such  research  have  been  given  pub- 
licity; to  describe  the  character  of  agencies  set  up, 
or  made  use  of,  by  the  legislatures  in  carrying  on  their 
research  work;  and  to  offer  certain  recommendations 
in  respect  to  how  existing  methods  of  organization 
and  methods  for  prosecuting  research  by  these  bodies 
may,  with  advantage,  be  modified. 


It  is,  it  is  believed,  amply  shown  that  our  legislative 
bodies  have  important  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
research  other  than  that  of  creating  and  supporting 
administrative  services  having  research  as  one  of  or 
their  major  function,  and  that  they  have,  in  fact,  done 
much  in  this  field.  It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  the 
analysis  here  presented  by  this  work,  and  the  sugges- 
tions made  for  modifications  in  organization  and  meth- 
od, will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
and  is  being  done  by  American  legislatures  in  facili- 
tating, and  engaging  in,  direct  research  work  and  to 
the  taking  of  the  steps  that  will  lead  to  this  work 
being  prosecuted  under  more  favorable  conditions. 


I.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


The  Federal  Constitution,  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  constituent  States,  the  organic  acts  providing 
govermnental  systems  for  the  dependencies  and  the 
records  of  the  conventions  that  have  been  from  time 
to  time  convened  for  their  formulation  or  revision  con- 
stitute the  most  important  body  of  source  material 
regarding  the  American  jjolitical  system  and  its  de- 
veloi^ment  that  can  be  provided  the  student.  Upon 
the  legislative  branch  rests  the  responsibility  of  seemg 
that  these  documents  and  records  are  properly  prepared 
and  rendered  available.  This  responsibility  is  one  that 
in  general  has  been  satisfactorily  met  by  the  Federal 
Congi-ess  and  the  State  legislatures. 

Constitutions 

Both  the  Federal  Congi-ess  and  the  State  legislatures 
make  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  constitution 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  a  matter  of  comparative  ease 
for  the  student  to  secure  access  to  it.  Tlie  Federal 
Constitution  may  be  secured  in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
United  States  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  the 
price  of  5  cents  and  is  reproduced  in  such  compilations 
as  the  United  States  Code  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Manuals.  The  constitutions  of  the  States  may,  in  like 
manner,  usually  though  not  invariably,  be  secured  in 
pamphlet  form  and  are  reproduced  in  the  State  codes 
or  compiled  statutes  and  in  the  State  manuals,  which 
latter  compilations  usually  reproduce  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  well. 


The  student  of  history  or  of  the  development  of  our 
political  sj'stem  frequently  desires  to  know,  not  only 
existing  constitutional  provisions,  but  those  which  ex- 
isted in  the  past  and  have  been  subsequently  modified 
by  the  process  of  revision  and  amendment.  To  meet 
this  need.  Congress,  by  act  of  June  30,  1906,  directed 
that  a  compilation  be  made  of  all  State  charters  and 
constitutions  from  the  beginning  of  their  political  sys- 
tems to  date.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  Francis  New- 
ton Thorpe  and  resulted  in  the  publication,  in  1909,  as 
a  House  document,  in  seven  volumes,  of  the  work  the 
full  title  of  which  is :  The  Federal  and  State  Canstitu- 
tions,  Colonial  Charters  and  Other  Organic  Laws  of 
the  States,  Ten^itories,  and  Colonies  Now  or  Hereto- 
fore Forming  the  United  States  of  America,  compiled 
and  edited  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1906, 
by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  (H.  Doc.  357,  .57th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  1909.)  The  first  volume  of  this  work  con- 
tains an  elaborate  and  valuable  bibliography  of  the 
authorities  used  by  the  compiler  in  the  preparation  of 
his  work. 

Two  other  documents  prepared  and  published  under 
Congressional  auspices  having  for  their  purpose  to 
furnish  similar  information  are :  The  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions,  Colonial  Charters  and  Other  Organic 
Laios  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  Ben  Perley 
Poore  (G.  P.  O.  1877)  and  Organic  Acts  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  With  Notes  Thereon,  Com- 
piled from  the  Statutes  at  Large.    Also  Appendices 
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Comprising  Other  Matters  Relating  to  the  Government 
of  the  Territories.  (S.  Doc.  148,  56th  Congress,  1st 
sess.,  1900.) 

Constitutions  Annotated 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
and  State  constitutions  are  necessarily  set  forth  in 
relatively  general  terms,  their  scope,  precise  meaning, 
and  applicability  to  particular  conditions  under  our 
jurisprudential  system  come  before  the  courts  for 
more  definite  determination.  It  results,  therefore,  that 
a  full  knowledge  of  constitutional  provisions  can  only 
be  had  by  an  examination  of  the  constitutional  docu- 
ments themselves,  supplemented  by  an  examination  of 
the  cases  where  the  provisions  of  these  documents  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  courts,  and  particularly  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
courts  of  last  resort  of  the  States.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact.  Congress  and  most  of  the  State  legislatures 
have  caused  to  be  prepared  and  published  what  are 
known  as  "Constitutions  Annotated,"  that  is,  copies  of 
the  constitutions  with  notes  giving  references  to  all, 
or  the  more  important,  cases  where  the  meaning,  force, 
or  applicability  of  their  several  provisions  has  received 
judicial  determination  and  the  dates  when  each  was 
first  inserted  in  the  constitution  or  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  the  means  of  constitutional  amendment  or 
revision. 

The  Federal  compilation  of  this  character,  as  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  Congress, 
was  issued  in  1924  and  bears  the  title:  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  Amended  to  Decemher 
11,  192Jf:  Annotated:  With  Citations  to  Cases  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Construing  its  Several  Provisions, 
Collated  Under  Each  Provision.  (Compiled  by 
George  Gordon  Payne  under  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary.)  (S.  Doc.  154,  68th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  1924.  )i 

As  regards  the  States,  the  copies  of  the  constitutions 
appearing  in  the  State  codes  or  compiled  statutes  are, 
in  many  cases,  carefully  annotated. 

Proceedings  of  Constitutional  Conventions 

Next  in  importance  to  the  constitutions  themselves 
as  source  documents  are  the  published  proceedings  and 
records  of  the  various  conventions  that  have  been  held 
for  the  adoption  and  revision  of  these  constitutions. 
Their  value  derives,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they 
furnish  the  historical  record  of  the  more  important 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  our  political  system,  but  in 

1  Announcement  has  been  made  that  a  new  edition  of  this  work, 
bringing  the  annotations  to  date,  is  In  course  of  preparation  and  will 
shortly  appear. 


the  discussions  that  they  contain  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  existing  constitutional  provisions  and  of  pro- 
posals for  their  modification  or  supplementing  by  new 
provisions.  They  thus  furnish  an  unequaled  record  of 
political  thought  at  different  periods  of  our  history. 

There  has  been  but  one  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention— that  which  sat  in  1787  and  framed  the  exist- 
ing Constitution.  This  Convention  sat  in  secret  session, 
though  it  was  known  that  certain  members,  notably 
James  Madison,  took  rather  complete  personal  notes 
regarding  the  proceedings  and  that  other  documents, 
in  the  form  of  drafts,  proposals,  letters,  etc.,  were  in 
existence  that  would  throw  light  upon  such  proceed- 
ings. In  1818,  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  removed 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  upon  the  Convention  proceed- 
ings and  directed  the  publication  of  its  papers.  This 
was  done  in  1819  under  the  title  Journal,  Acts  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Convention.  .  .  .Which  Formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1819. 

Later  Congress  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  several  State  conventions  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  certain  other  docimients  bearing 
upon  the  work  of  the  convention  by  the  purchase  of 
copies  to  be  supplied  to  members  of  Congress  and  for 
other  official  use.  This  work,  which  'was  done  by 
Jonathan  Elliot,  appeared  in  four  volumes,  in  1836, 
under  the  title :  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Cotb- 
ventions  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
Wi  Recommended  iy  the  General  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1787-  A  second,  enlarged,  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1859  which  included  a  fifth 
volume,  giving  Madison's  Debates.  Still  later,  in  1927, 
Congress  caused  to  be  published  as  a  public  document 
the  work  Docwments  Illustrative  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Union  of  the  Amei'ican  States,  Selected,  Arranged 
and  Indexed  by  Charles  C.  Tansill,  prepared  under 
the  General  Supervision  of  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
1927  (H.  Doc.  398,  69th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1927). ^ 

As  an  aid  in  tracing  the  movement  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  specific  amendments.  Con- 
gress directed  the  jDublication  of  a  compilation  made  by 
M.  A.  Musmano,  entitled:  Proposed  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution:  Monograph  on  Resolutions  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  Proposing  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (H.  Doc.  551,  70th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  1929). 


2  The  most  complete  compilation  of  documents  regarding  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  ratification  by  the  States  is  tL«  series 
of  volumes  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Bolls  and  Library  of  the  State 
Department  entitled  Documentary  History  of  the  Comtituticn,  1894- 
1905.  Other  important  works  are:  Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention 
of  nS7,  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt  and  James  Brown  Scott.  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  1920 ;  The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  3  volumes,  1911,  vol.  4,  1937  ;  and  The  Framing  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Vnited  States,  1930,  both  by  Max  Farrand. 
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In  the  States,  numerous  conventions  have  been  held 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  and  revising  their  con- 
stitutions. In  all  cases  the  State  legislatures  have 
made  provision  for  the  publication  of  at  least  the 
journals  of  these  conventions  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  recent  conventions,  other  records,  such  as  reports 
of  committees,  debates,  etc' 

Reports  of  Constitutional  Commissions 

An  important  development  of  recent  years  has  been 
the  policy  followed  by  not  a  few  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  commis- 
sions having  for  their  function  the  consideration  of 
the  advisability  of  amending  or  revising  the  consti- 
tution or  suggesting  the  changes  believed  to  be  advis- 
able; or  the  assembling  in  advance  of  the  convening 
of  a  projected  constitutional  convention  of  the  basic 
data  needed  by  such  a  body  in  considering  the  pro- 
posals for  changes  likely  to  come  before  it.  The  ap- 
pointment of  these  commissions  is  usually  provided 
for  in  legislative  acts.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
Governor,  acting  under  his  general  powers,  has  brought 
such  commissions  into  existence.  The  extent  to  which 
commissions  of  the  first  class  have  been  employed 
is  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  their  reports :  * 

California:  Report  of  the  California  Constitutional  Commis- 
sion, 1931. 

Massachusetts:  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  Established 
to  Investigate  the  Advisability  of  Amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth,  1936. 

New  York:  Amendments  Proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  New 
York  *  *  *  by  the  Constitutional  Commission,  1872-73. 
Journal  and  Documents  of  the  Constitutional  Commission,  1890. 

North  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  1913. 

North  Carolina:  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional 
Commission,  1932. 

Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Amendment  and  Revision,  1920. 

Rhode  Island:  Report  of  Commissioners  to  Revise  the  Con- 
stitution, 1898. 

Vermont:  Report  of  Commission  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, 1920. 

Vermont:  Report  of  Commission  on  Proposals  for  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  1931. 


'  For  a  list  of  the  constitutional  conventions  lield  by  tlie  States  and 
tlielr  published  records  see ; 

(1)  Augustus  Hunt  Shearer,  A  list  of  OWcial  Publications  of  Amer- 
ican State  Constitutional  Conventions,  1776-1916.  Newberry  Library, 
Bulletin  No.  1,  1917. 

(2)  Charles  F.  Babbitt,  Handlist  of  Legislative  Sessions  and  Session 
Laws,  Statutory  Revisions,  Compilations,  Codes  and  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions of  the  United  States  and  Its  Possessions  and  of  the  Several 
'States  to  May  1912.     Massachusetts   State  Library,   1912. 

(3)  Official  Publications  Relating  to  American  State  Constitutional 
Conventions.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1936   (processed). 

Information  regarding  official  publications  of  conventions  held  subse- 
quent to  the  appearance  of  these  volumes  may  be  had  from  the  Monthly 
Check  List  of  State  Publications,  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

'  It  is  possible  that  there  have  been  a  few  constitutional  commissions 
other  than  those  here  listed. 


Virginia:  Report  of  Commission  to  Suggest  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  1927. 

Washinffton:  Report  of  Advisory  Constitutional  Revision 
Commission,  1935. 

West  Virginia:  Report  by  Constitutional  Commission,   1930. 

Compilations  of  Data  for  Use  of 
Constitutional  Conventions 

The  States  that  have  made  provision  for  the  compila- 
tion of  data  for  the  use  of  constitutional  conventions 
are  Michigan,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  some  cases  this  provision  has  taken 
the  form  of  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  to  per- 
form this  service;  in  others,  that  of  delegating  this 
work  to  the  legislative  reference  bureau;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1915,  of  having  documents  compiled  under  various 
auspices.  The  material  assembled  and  published  in  this 
way  has  not  only  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  conventions,  but  has  fur- 
nished to  students  of  American  Government  a  body  of 
exceedingly  valuable  data.  The  importance  of  this  ma- 
terial warrants  our  reproduction  of  the  titles  of  the 
several  compilations  issued  in  detail. 

Michigan:  Constitutional  Convention  of  1007: 

Bulletins  compiled  by  the  Michigan  State  Library  Legislative 
Reference  Department,  for  the  Committee  on  Printing  of  the 
Constitutional  Commission  of  1907 : 

1.  Amendment  and  revision :  Provisions  of  the  various  State 
constitutions  relative  to  constitutional  changes  compared  v^•ith 
those  of  Michigan. 

2.  Boundaries:  Seat  of  government  and  departments:  Con 
stitutional  provisions  of  other  States  relating  thereto  compared 
with  those  of  Michigan. 

3.  Bribery  and  corruption :  Constitutional  provisions  of  the 
several  States  relating  thereto. 

4.  Education  and  public  schools :  Constitutional  ijrovisions 
of  other  States  compared  with  the  constitution  of  Michigan. 

5.  Elections:  Constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  States 
relating  thereto. 

6.  Eminent  domain :  Constitutional  provisions  of  the  several 
States  as  to  the  taking  of  private  iiroperty  for  public  use. 

7.  Executive  department :  Constitutional  provisions  of  the 
several  States  compared  with  those  of  Michigan. 

8.  Exemptions :  Article  XVI,  Michigan  constitution  compared 
with  like  provisions  in  other  State  constitutions. 

9.  Finance  and  taxation :  Constitutional  provisions  relative 
thereto  compared  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIV,  Michigan 
constitution. 

10.  Impeachment  and  removal  from  office :  Constitutional  pro- 
visions of  the  several  States  compared  with  the  Michigan 
provisions. 

11.  Judicial  department :  Constitutional  provisions  of  other 
States  relative  thereto  compared  with  those  of  Michigan. 

12.  Legislative  department:  Constitutional  provisions  relative 
thereto  compared  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX,  Michigan 
constitution. 

13.  Miscellaneous  provisions  and  addenda :  Contained  in  the 
several  State  constitutions  compared  with  those  in  the  Michigan 
constitution. 
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14.  Liquor  traffic:  State  constitutional  provisions  for  its 
regulation  or  supervision. 

15.  Labor  interests:  Constitutional  provisions  of  the  several 
States  relative  thereto. 

16.  Military  affairs:  Constitutional  provisions  relating  thereto 
compared  with  Michigan's  constitution. 

17.  Municipal  corporations:  Constitutional  provisions  of  the 
several  States  relating  to  counties,  townships,  cities,  and 
villages. 

18.  Preambles  and  bills  of  rights:  Formal  preambles  and 
those  sections  of  the  several  bills  of  rights  which  have  no 
corresponding  provisions  in   the  Michigan  constitution. 

19.  Private  corporations :  Provisions  of  the  Michigan  consti- 
tution compared  with  those  of  other  States. 

20.  Public  lauds  and  forest  protection:  Coii.stitutional  pro- 
visions of  the  several  States  relative  thereto. 

21.  Rights  of  women:  As  defined  in  the  several  State  con- 
stitutions. 

22.  State  officers :  Salaries ;  State  boards  and  institutions ; 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  States  relating  thereto 
compared  with  those  of  Michigan. 

Hew  York:  Constitutional  Cmivention,  1915: 

1.  Index-digest  of  State  constitution:  Prepared  for  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915  by  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Research  Fund  of  Columbia  University. 

2.  The  New  York  State  Constitution  Annotated:  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  State  constitution :  A  collection  of  papers, 
addresses,  and  discussions  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  November  19-20,  1914. 

4.  Study  of  county  government  within  the  City  of  New  York 
and  a  plan  for  its  reorganization :  Prepared  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1915  by  the  commissioner  of  accounts  and  the 
city  cliamberlaiu.  New  York  City. 

5.  Government  of  the  State  of  New  York:  A  description  of 
its  organization  and  functions :  Prepared  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1915  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  and  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research. 

6.  City  and  county  government :  Special  reports. 

7.  Government  of  the  city  of  New  York :  Addresses  and  special 
papers. 

8.  An  appraisal  of  the  New  York  State  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

9.  City  and  county  government :  The  relation  of  the  State  to 
the  city  school  systems. 

10.  Government  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

11.  Government  of  Monroe  County. 

12.  Government  of  Nassau  County :  Prepared  by  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

13.  The  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  State  of  New 
York :  An  appraisal  by  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  Commission. 

14.  County  Government :  Part  1.  Papers  on  Special  Topics ; 
Part  II.  Organization  of  Westchester  County ;  Part  III.  System 
of  education ;  Part  IV.  County  finances. 

15.  Government  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Massachusetts:  Constitutional  Convention  1917-1918: 

Commission  to  compile  information  and  data  for  the  use  of 
the  constitutional  convention:  Bulletins: 

1.  The  procedure  of  constitutional  conventions. 

2.  State  budget  systems  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  Governor's  cabinet.  Supplement,  Statu- 
tory powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 


4.  The  pardoning  power. 

5.  A  summary  of  existing  laws  on  old  age  pension  systems. 

6.  The  initiative  and  referendum. 

7.  The  public  opinion  law  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  County  government   in  Massachusetts. 

9.  Biennial  elections  and  legislative  sessions. 

10.  The  short  ballot. 

11.  Municipal  home  rule. 

12.  Commission  government  in  American  cities. 

13.  The  city  manager  plan  of  municipal  government. 

14.  Constitutional  restrictions  on  municipal  indebtedness. 

15.  Constitutional  restrictions  on  State  debts. 

16.  The  selection  and  retirement  of  judges. 

17.  Appropriations  for  sectarian  and  private  purposes. 

18.  The  constitutionality  of  social  welfare  legislation. 

19.  Excess  condemnation. 

20.  Classification  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

21.  Methods  of  borrowing :  Sinking  fund  vs.  serial  bonds. 

22.  Municipal  ownership  in  the  United  States. 

23.  Ab.sent  voting. 

24.  Compulsory   voting. 

25.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

26.  The  recall  of  officers. 

27.  Preferential  voting. 

28.  Proportional   representation. 

29.  The  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the 
several   States. 

30.  The  English  system  of  provisional  orders. 

31.  The  regulation  of  billboards. 

32.  The  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

33.  Woman  suffrage  in  the  United  States. 

34.  Special  legislation. 

35.  The  amendment  and  revision  of  State  constitutions. 

36.  The  removal  of  judges  in  Massachusetts. 

37.  Report  of   the   commission    to   compile   information    and 
data  for  the  use  of  the  constitutional  convention. 

38.  A    manual    for    the    Constitutional    Convention    of   1917, 
2d  edition. 

Illinois:  Constitutional  Convention  1918-1919: 

1.  The   procedure   and   problems   of   the   constitutional   con- 
vention. 

2.  The  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 

3.  The  amending  article  of  the  constitution. 

4.  State  and  local  finance :  Taxation,  appropriation,  and  bud- 
get methods,  State  and  municipal  debts. 

5.  The  short  ballot 

6.  Municipal  home  rule. 

7.  Eminent  domain  and  excess  condemnation. 

8.  The  legislative  department. 

9.  The  executive  department. 

10.  The  judicial  department;  jury,  grand  jury,   and  claims 
against  the  State. 

11.  Local  government  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

12.  County  and  local  government  in  Illinois. 

13.  Farm  tenancy  and  rural  credits, 

14.  Social  and  economic  problems. 

15.  Bill  of  rights,  education,  militia,  suffrage  and  elections, 
preamble,  boundary,  distribution  and  powers,  schedule. 

Pennsylvania:  Commission  on   Constitutional  Amendment  and 
Revision,  1919-1920:  Memoranda  and  Briefs: 

1.  State  budget  system :  preliminary  memorandum. 

2.  Taxation :  Graduated  income  tax,  article  9,  section  1. 

3.  County  officers :  Compensation. 

4.  Taxation :    Separation   of   land   and   buildings :   Article  9, 
section  1. 
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5.  Legislation :  Charitable  appropriations. 

6.  Municiiial  bond  issues:  Recommendations,  department  of 
internal  affairs,  bureau  of  municipalities. 

7.  State  budget  system :  Constitutional  provisions  In  Massa- 
chusetts. 

S.  State  budget  system  :  Kecommendations  of  New  Tork  State 
Reconstruction  Commission. 

0.  Courts:  Reorganization  recommended  by  American  Ju- 
diciary Society. 

10.  Budget  system :  Recommendations  of  New  York  1916 
convention. 

11.  Courts :  Organization  of  the  intermediary  appellate 
courts  of  New  York  State. 

12.  Courts :  Organization  and  operation  of  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Allegheny  County. 

13.  Charitable  institutions :  Appropriations  to. 

14.  Courts :  Regulation  of  procedure. 

15.  Suffrage :   Restrictions  as  to  newly  naturalized  jpersons. 

16.  Charitable  appropriations:  Amount  of,  to,  and  services 
rendered  by,  institutions  not  controlled  by  State. 

17.  State  duties  imposed  on  local  executive  officers. 
IS.  Local  government :   Constitutional  restrictions. 

19.  Charitable  appropriations :  Rates  and  amounts  of  1919 
appropriations. 

20.  Local  government :  Constitutional  home  rule  provisions 
of  other  States. 

21.  Local  government :  Discussions  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions affecting  municipalities'  "Home  Rule." 

22.  Executive :  Present  organization  and  changes  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficiency. 

23.  Municipalities :  Contracts  with  public  utilities ;  police 
power  of  state. 

24.  Local  government:  Borrowing  powers  of  coextensive 
municipalities. 

25.  County  officers'  compensation  for  collecting   State  taxes. 
2C.  Courts :  Protection  of  legal  rights  of  poor. 

27.  Municipalities :  Improvement ;  excess  condemnation ; 
assessment  of  benefits. 

28.  Proportional  representation. 

29.  Constitution :  Method  of  changing. 

30.  Mandamus  evil  in  Philadelphia. 

31.  Civil  service  reform. 

32.  Schools:  Support  of. 

33.  Initiative  and  referendum. 

34.  Education,  higher:  Provision  for  in  State. 


35.  Education:  State's  ability  to  greatly  increase  appropria- 
tions. 

36.  Brief  of  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  secretary  of  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania :  on  State  aid  to  private  social 
agencies. 

37.  Education  :   Distribution  of  State  appropriations. 

38.  Housing  problem:  Constitutional  changes  necessary  to 
solve. 

39.  Courts :  Justice  of  the  peace :  Arguments  of  R.  H.  Smith 
and  J.  C.  Jones  at  public  hearings. 

40.  Local  and  special  legislation. 

41.  Reasons  in  support  submitted  by  proponents :  Amend- 
ments on  calendar  of  May  11,  1920:  Articles  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

42.  Judges :  Appointing  vs.  election  system. 

43.  Amendments  of  preliminary  draft:  Suggestions  by  Law 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 

44.  Amendments  on  calendar  of  May  11,  1920.  Article  5. 
Reasons  in  support  submitted  by  proponents. 

45.  Amendments  on  calendar  of  May  11,  1920,  articles  6,  8, 
9,  10,  16,  17,  18,  J8-a :  Reasons  in  support  submitted  by  pro- 
ponents. 

46.  Education :  Sufficiency  of  facilities  provided  in  this  State : 
Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws. 

47.  Initiative  and  referendum:  Types  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions. 

48.  Eminent  domain :  Provision  for  compensation  under 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  article 
1,  section  10  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 

49.  Charitable  appropriation:  Letter  of  Hon.  William  Flinn. 

50.  Resolution  in  re  appointment  of  committee  on  style. 

New  York:  State  ConMtuUonal  Convention  Committee,  1938: 

1.  New  York  State  Constitution  annotated. 

2.  Amendments  proposed  to  New  York  Constitution,  1895- 
1937. 

3.  Constitutions  of  the  States  and  United  States. 

4.  State  and  local  government  in  New  York. 

5.  New  York  City  government :  Functions  and  problems. 

6.  Problems  relating  to  bill  of  rights  and  general  welfare. 

7.  Problems  relating  to  legislative  organization  and  powers. 

8.  Problems  relating  to  executive  administration  and  powers. 

9.  Problems  relating  to  judicial  administration  and  organi- 
zation. 

10.  Problems  relating  to  taxation  and  finance. 

11.  Problems  relating  to  home  rule  and  local  gcjvernment. 

12.  General  index. 


II.  LEGISLATIVE  RECORDS 


The  records  of  legislative  action  constitute  source 
material  for  the  student  of  history,  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics second  only  in  importance  to  that  recording  the 
proceedings  and  action  by  constitutional  conventions. 
Our  legislative  bodies  are  thus  under  an  especial  obli- 
gation to  research  students  of  taking  that  action  that 
will  ensure  that  an  accurate  record  of  their  jjroceed- 
ings  is  kept  and  that  such  records  will  be  given  due 
publication.  These  records  embrace  not  only  a  mere 
statement  of  action  taken  but  all  documents  made  use 
of  by  the  legislators  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
As  regards  the  national  government,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  other  government  in  the  world  that  has  done  as 
much  in  the  way  of  giving  publicity  to  its  proceedings 


and  publishing  the  material  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  its  duties.  The  work  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  this  way  has  been,  and  is,  on  a 
much  less  extensive  scale,  the  deterring  element  here 
being  primarily  the  cost  involved. 

Journals 

The  Federal  Constitution  (art.  I,  sec.  5)  provides 
that  "each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except- 
ing such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  require 
secrecy."  In  compliance  with  this  provision,  both 
Houses  have  kept  and  published  a  journal  of  their  pro- 
ceedings since  the  beginning  of  the  Government.     Due 
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to  the  scarcity  and  difficulty  of  securing  copies  of  the 
early  journals,  the  Senate,  in  1820,  ordered  a  reprint 
of  its  journals  for  the  first  13  Congresses,  1789-1815,  in 
5  volumes,  and,  in  1826,  the  House  did  the  same  for  its 
journal  in  9  volumes. 

From  the  start,  the  Senate  has  kept  a  special  jour- 
nal of  its  proceedings  while  sitting  in  executive  ses- 
sion, that  is,  for  the  consideration  of  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  and  nominations  to  office  submitted  by 
the  President.  Wliile  sitting  in  this  capacity,  it  was 
the  invariable  practice,  down  to  1919  when  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  following  the  World  War  was  submitted 
to  it  by  the  President,  for  the  Senate  to  hold  such 
sessions  in  secret,  the  public  being  excluded  and  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Senate  being  under  the 
obligation  not  to  reveal  anything  taking  place  in  them. 
AVhile  a  journal  was  kept  of  these  proceedings,  pub- 
licity to  it  was  not  at  the  time  given.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  the  Senate  has  removed  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  as  regards  executive  proceedings  in  the  past 
and  directed  the  publication  of  the  journals  of  such 
proceedings.  The  last  of  such  orders  was  that  of 
February  28,  1931,  which  resulted  in  the  bringing  of 
the  printed  series  of  Senate  Executive  Journals  down 
to  and  including  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  though 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  not  removed  for  the 
journals  beyond  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  1899-1901, 
with  the  result  that  the  printed  journals  for  the  sub- 
sequent Congresses  have  not  been  released  for 
distribution. 

The  journals  of  the  Continental  Congi'ess  were  pub- 
lished contemporaneously  but,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
certain  of  the  volumes.  Congress,  in  1800  and  again  in 
1823,  ordered  a  reprint  of  them.  In  1815  it  also  caused 
to  be  published,  in  four  volumes,  the  secret  journals  of 
the  Continental  Congress.'  Congress  has  also  provided 
for  the  publication  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  "Jour- 
nals of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  1861-1865"  in  seven  volumes. 

As  in  the  case  of  tlie  National  Government,  the  State 
constitutions  in  all  cases  provide  that  each  of  their 
legislative  houses  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings which,  among  other  things,  shall  give  specified 
information  regarding  roll  calls.  These  journals  vary 
greatly  in  character,  not  only  as  between  different 
States,  but  as  between  the  two  houses  of  the  same 
State  and  as  between  different  sessions  of  the  same 
house.  The  Kentucky  Journals  are  the  only  ones  that 
reproduce  bills  in  full.  Committee  reports  are  printed 
in  full  in  the  Senate  Journals  of  Arizona,  California, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and  Texas,  and 


in  the  House  Journals  of  Arizona,  California,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Oklalioma,  Texas,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming.  All  the  journals,  it  is  believed, 
give  in  full  the  annual  and  veto  messages  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  are  thus  the  best  sources  of  information 
for  such  communications. 

For  the  foregoing  information  the  author  is  indebted 
largely  to  an  article  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Review  by  Phillips 
Bradley.  It  is  of  interest  to  reproduce  here  this 
writer's  general  comments  regarding  the  nature  and 
value  of  these  documents.    He  writes :  "^ 

The  investigator  of  the  content  of  proposed  legislation  is 
therefore  at  a  great  disadvantage  so  far  as  most  of  the  exist- 
ing legislative  journals  are  concerned.  He  will  obtain  a  direct 
knowledge  of  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  bills  and  resolutions 
introduced  and  must  have  available  the  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed slip  laws  to  get  any  adequate  impression  of  the  trend 
of  legislation  in  any  State.  Since  off-prints  of  bills  in  passage 
are  not  included,  no  permanent  record  of  the  evolution  of  biUs 
enacted  into  law  is  available.  The  minutes  reported  in  most 
legislative  journals  are  uninformative.  The  record  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  and  carried  from  stage  to  stage  contains  little 
more  than  the  number  and  brief  title  of  the  bill.  In  some 
journals  will  be  found  detailed  committee  reports  which  include 
the  actual  wording  of  bills  recommended  for  passage ;  but 
practice  with  respect  to  committee  reports  is  not  uniform  even 
within  the  same  legislative  house  and  session.  Moreover,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bills  relate  to  existing  statutes  which 
are  cited  by  chapter  or  section  leaving  the  reader  in  ignorance 
as  to  their  purpose.  The  history  of  bills  tends  to  be  more 
effectively  recorded  though  the  journals  vary  In  this  respect  as 
much  as  in  any  other. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  as  is  subsequently  pointed  out, 
that,  with  but  one  exception,  the  States  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  reportmg  stenographically  of  debates 
and  other  proceedings  on  the  floor  and  their  subsequent 
23ublication,  such  as  is  done  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, it  is  especially  important  that  the  journals  of  the 
State  legislative  chambers  should  give  as  full  a  record 
as  possible  of  proceedings.  Furthermore,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  State  legislatures,  working  through  some  such 
organization  as  the  American  Legislators'  Association, 
should  agree  upon  a  more  uniform  system  of  legislative 
journals. 

Bills 

The  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  legislative 
bodies  are  not  onlj'  an  important  part  of  the  latter's 
record  but,  in  many  cases,  have  value  in  that  they  rep- 
resent the  final  product  of  detailed  studies  of  economic, 
legal,  and  social  conditions  and  the  means  recom- 
mended for  ameliorating  them.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  our  legislative  bodies  shall  make  careful  pro- 


'■  In  1937  the  Library  of  Congress  hronght  to  ponipleUon  the  repubU- 
cation  of  these  journals  in  a  complete  and  carefully  edited  edition.  This 
work,  which  was  begun  in  1904,  embraces  34  large  folio  volumes. 


'  rhillips  Bradley,  "State  legislative  journals  and  mnnuals,"  Americati 
Political  Science  Review,  February  1935. 
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vision  fof  the  preserviition  of  all  such  propusais,  their 
systematic  classilication,  listing,  and  filing  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  readily  available  to  the  legis- 
lator desiring  to  frame  action  along  the  same  or  similar 
lines,  to  the  private  interests  that  may  be  afl'ecteil  by 
such  proposed  action,  and  to  the  student  of  public 
afi'airs.  If  this  record  is  to  be  complete  it  shoukl  em- 
brace copies  of  the  bills  and  resolutions  as  introduced, 
as  amended  bj'  committees  and  as  finally  passed,  where 
favorable  action  upon  them  is  had. 

The  proi^er  depository,  in  the  first  instance,  of  sucli 
records  is  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  two  chambers. 
Later,  the  records  of  the  earlier  sessions  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Archives  where  provision 
is  made  for  such  an  office  and  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  physical  safeguarding  of  the  public  archives. 
It  is  furthermore  desirable  that  duplicate  copies  of  all 
bills  and  resolutions  be  currently  supplied  to  those 
libraries  of  general  importance  that  express  a  desire 
to  receive  them  and  can  give  assurances  that  they  will 
be  properly  preserved  and  made  available  to  interested 
persons. 

Information  is  not  available  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  these  considerations  are  appreciated  and  met 
by  the  several  State  legislatures,  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  conditions  in  this 
respect  are  not  fully  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  the 
National  Government,  the  only  provision  of  law  re- 
garding the  preservation  of  copies  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions is  section  80  of  the  General  Printing  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1895  (now  section  190,  title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code)  which  provides  that  "the  Public  Printer 
shall  bind  four  sets  of  Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  bills,  joint  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
each  Congress,  two  for  the  Senate  and  two  for  the 
House,  to  be  furnished  him  from  the  files  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Document  Rooms,  the  volumes  when 
bound  to  be  kept  there  for  reference"  The  Library 
of  Congress  has,  however,  for  many  years  maintained 
a  collection  of  these  proposals,  including  their  various 
printings  during  their  progress  in  the  two  Houses.  A 
few  other  central  libraries  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  receipt  of  Congressional  bills  and  resolutions 
for  current  reference  and  probably  for  permanent 
preservation. 

A  consideration  of  importance  in  respect  to  legisla- 
tive proposals  is  the  provision  of  means  through  which 
the  legislative  history  of  such  proposals  may  be  readily 
traced.  In  the  case  of  Congress,  such  means  exist  in 
the  journals,  the  indexes  to  the  daily  and  final  edi- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  the  daily  cal- 
endars that  are  supplied  to  the  Members  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  To  supplement  these  aids.  Congress, 
by  a  provision  contained  in  the  Legislative  Appro- 
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priation  Act  of  1936,  provided  for  the  preparation  and 
periodical  publication  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  of  a  Digest  of 
Public  General  Bills.  This  publication  gives  not  only 
a  digest  of  the  important  provisions  of  all  public  bills 
of  a  general  character  but  the  action  that  has  been 
had  upon  them  and  their  existing  status.  Regarding 
this  publication  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1936,  says: 

While  the  pioparatioii  of  (li);ests  is  the  piimiiry  object  of 
the  section  (e.  g.,  the  division  set  up  in  tlie  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  for  the  prepanUion  of  the  digest)  its  facili- 
ties and  ijersouuel  were  available,  and  have  proved  peculiarly 
valuable,  in  the  handling  of  all  inquiries  relating  to  bills  gen- 
erally. The  number  of  such  inquiries  is  constantly  increasing, 
requests  for  legislative  histories  of  bills,  especially,  being  very 
frequent.  Such  requests  are  now  allocated  properly  to  the 
Bill  Digest  Section,  and  receive,  instead  of  the  more  or  less 
inexpert  treatment  heretofore  accorded  them,  a  prompt  exam- 
ination and  careful  treatment  by  persons  constantly  engaged 
in  such  work  and  with  considerable  facilities  at  their  command. 
The  section  maintains  an  index  and  history  of  bills  running 
back  to  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
trace  bills  or  particular  subjects  with  considerable  expedition. 
The  digests,  themselves,  will,  it  is  believed,  in  course  of  time 
afford  Members  a  valuable  aid  in  this  respect  by  making  read- 
ily available  in  printed  form  a  concise  historical  index  and 
statement  of  the  status  of  bills  of  earlier  Congresses. 

Petitions  and  Memorials 

Another  class  of  legislative  documents  of  interest  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  reaction  of  the  public  towards 
legislative  action  is  the  numerous  petitions  and  mem- 
orials addressed  to  our  legislative  bodies.  The  manner 
in  which  these  documents  are  handled  and  preserved 
by  the  State  legislatures  is  not  known ;  probably  prac- 
tice varies  widely  in  the  several  States.  In  the  case  of 
Congress,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that  the  titles 
of  all  petitions  and  memorials  presented  shall  be  en- 
tered in  the  Journal  and  a  brief  statement  of  their 
contents  accompany  a  similar  listing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  House  rules  provide  for  a  mere 
listing  of  the  titles  in  the  Journal  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  petitions  and  memorials  them- 
selves are  referred  to  appropriate  committees  for  their 
consideration.  Not  infrequently,  unanimous  consent  is 
granted  for  the  reproduction  in  full  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  a  memorial  or  petition.  The  original 
documents  themselves  remain  in  the  files  of  the  several 
committees  except  as  they  may  be  from  time  to  time 
transferred  to  the  documen*^  rooms  or  the  National 
Ai'chives. 

Hearings 

Probably  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most 
distinctive,  feature  of  the  system  of  procedure  of 
Americfn   legislative   bodies   is  the  requirement  that 
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all  legislative  proi^osals  shall  be  referred  to  committees 
for  examination,  recommendation,  and  report  before 
coming  before  the  chambers  themselves  for  action. 
This  feature,  which  finds  no  counterpart,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  in  any  other  country  of  first  rank,  is 
made  all  the  more  important  by  the  practice  generally 
adopted  by  the  committees  of  holding  what  are  known 
as  public  hearings  upon  all  measures  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  any  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
interested  party  to  be  heard  in  support  of,  or  opposi- 
tion to,  the  proposal.  This  system,  in  addition  to  its 
significance  as  a  means  of  permitting  popular  partici- 
pation in  the  reaching  of  legislative  determinations,  has 
the  important  interest,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pres- 
ent study,  that  it  affords  an  exceedingly  effective  means 
of  research  into  the  problems  presented  by  legislative 
proposals,  and  of  securing  the  essential  data  upon 
which  to  base  intelligent  action.  In  the  case  of  Con- 
gress, these  hearings  are  almost  invariably  reported 
stenographically  and  printed  for  the  use  of  committee 
members  and  others.  These  printed  hearings  often 
embrace,  not  oiily  the  oral  testimony  of  witnesses,  but 
carefully  compiled  data  presented  by  the  witnesses 
in  support  of  their  evidence. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  that  this  system  of  pub- 
lic hearings  presents  an  exceptionally  effective  means 
of  researcli  into  legislative  problems;  and  the  printed 
hearings  constitute  research  documents  of  exceptional 
value.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  hearings  held  by 
certain  of  the  n\ore  important  committees — the  hear- 
mgs  on  the  annual  appropriation  bills  by  the  coimnittees 
on  appropriations  which  represent  an  amiual  searching 
inquiry  into  the  mamier  in  which  previous  appropria- 
tions have  been  expended  by  administrative  agencies 
and  the  validity  of  demands  for  the  future  as  set  forth 
m  the  budget  submitted  by  the  President ;  the  hearings 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  tariff,  taxation,  and 
other  financial  proposals;  the  hearings  on  proposals 
for  amending  the  constitution  and  judicial  reforms  by 
the  Committees  on  the  judiciary  of  the  two  Houses; 
the  hearings  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Ke- 
lations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  matters  relating  to  treaties  and  other  aspects  of 
foreign  relations,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  documents  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  printed  in  larger 
editions  and  greater  opportunity  is  not  afforded  to  the 
public  to  obtain  them.  In  theory,  they  are  printed  for 
the  information  alone  of  the  committee,  and,  thus,  are 
not  deemed  to  be  "public  documents"  which,  under  the 
general  law  governing  the  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments, are  distributed  to  "depository  public  libraries." 
It  is  even  difficult  for  the  student  to  get  information  re- 
garding their  existence  and,  unless  he  makes  inmiediate 


application  for  a  copy  to  the  comnrittee  holding  the 
hearing,  he  may  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  copy 
or  of  getting  access  to  it  in  his  local  library.'  Much 
tlie  best  source  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  hearings  that 
have  been  reported  and  printed  is  the  volume  published 
by  the  Senate  Library  entitled :  Index  of  Congressional 
Committee  Hearings  (not  confidential  in  character) 
Prior  to  January  3,  1935,  in  the  United  States  Senate 
Lihranj.  G.  P.  O.  1935  and  Supplement  covering  the 
period  Januarj*  3,  193.5  to  January  5,  1937. 

Although  the  system  of  public  hearings  obtains  in 
the  States,  and  is  especially  well  developed  in  the 
New  England  States,  it  is  exceptional  when  the  hear- 
ings are  reported  stenographically  and  reproduced  in 
typewriting  or  printing.  Though  their  results  are  thus 
not  available  to  the  future  student  they  none  the  less 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  facilitating  legislation. 

Committee  Reports 

Another  important  feature  of  the  American  com- 
mittee system,  at  least  insofar  as  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  is  the  requirement  of  the  rules  that 
"all  bills,  petitions,  memorials,  or  resolutions  reported 
from  a  committee  shall  be  accompanied  by  reports  in 
writing  which  shall  be  printed."  These  reports,  in  the 
ease  of  minor  bills  or  ones  of  a  noncontentious  nature, 
are  often  of  a  perfunctory  character,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  a  statement  that  the  bill  has  had  considera- 
tion and  that  favorable  action  upon  it  is  recommended. 
When,  however,  the  bill  is  one  of  importance,  or  gives 
grounds  for  serious  differences  of  opinion,  the  report 
is  frequently  of  considerable  length  and  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  action  recom- 
mended ;  in  particular  does  it  seek  to  explain  all  amend- 
ments recommended  to  be  made  in  the  bill.  As  bills 
are  rarely  reported  by  committees  except  when  favor- 
able action  is  recommended,  the  reports  prepared  repre- 
sent for  the  most  part  but  the  voice  of  the  majority. 
The  rules,  however,  recognize  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  explain  their  views  in  dissenting  reports.  In  general, 
these  minority  reports,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  at 
the  same  time  and  in  conjunction  with  the  majority 
reports.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  later  sub- 
mitted by  unanimous  consent  in  which  case  they  appear 
as  separate  documents. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  committee 
reports  often  constitute  exceedingly  valuable  docu- 
ments, representing,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  results 
of  careful  research  and  examination  of  data.  In  them 
are  to  be  found  not  only  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
and  against  the  action  recommended  but  often  refer- 


'  The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  seeks 
to  carry  surplus  stoclj  of  Uearings  which  may  usually  be  secured  from 
him,  at  a  moderate  cost. 
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ences  to  prior  or  existing  legislation,  citations  of  judi- 
cial decisions,  when  the  constitutional  right  to  act  is 
in  queston,  and  analyses  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
at  the  public  hearings.  Especially  valuable  are  the 
reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Conunittees  on  the 
Judiciary  on  matters  involving  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  judi- 
cial branch,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  affairs.  In 
1901,  the  latter  committee  caused  to  be  reprinted  in  8 
volumes  a  compilation  of  its  reports  made  during  the 
period  1789-1901. 

The  printed  committee  repcn-ts  arc  published  as  a 
separate  series  of  congressional  documents  under  the 
titles  Senate  Reports  and  House  Reports.  Only  the 
leporis  of  conference  committees  are  printed  in  fidl 
in  the  Congressimial  Record.  In  the  earlier  Con- 
gresses, committee  reports  were  not  segregated  and 
jninted  as  a  separate  series  and  it  was  consequently 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  locate  a  desired  report. 
To  remedy  this.  Congress,  by  Joint  Resolution  of  July 
29,  1886,  directed  the  assembling  of  all  committee 
reports  for  the  period  1815  to  1887,  or  the  Fourteenth 
Congress  to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  This  work  was 
performed  by  T.  H.  McKee,  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Docu- 
ment Room,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  It  consisted,  not  in  the  re- 
printing of  these  reports,  but  merely  their  reassembling 
and  binding  up  according  to  the  committees  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  result  was  a  collection  of  515 
volumes,  some  including  several  parts,  the  volume  for 
each  committee  being  separately  indexed.  This  com- 
pilation, known  as  McKee's  Compilation  of  Reports, 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  several  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  and  is  not  available  outside 
of  Washington.*  For  the  period  covering  the  first  13 
Congi-esses  recourse  can  be  had  to  American  State 
Papers. 

In  one  respect  this  system  of  reports  would  seem  to 
be  open  to  criticism.  In  some  cases,  the  reports  repro- 
duce the  bills  to  which  they  relate  and  indicate  the 
specific  changes  recommended  to  be  made  in  them. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  invariable  rule. 
This  failure  to  reproduce  the  bill,  either  as  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  or  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  favorable  action,  may  not  be  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage  to  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
supplied  with  copies  of  all  bills  introduced  and  as 
reported  with  amendments  by  the  committees.  It  does, 
however,  constitute  a  serious  handicap  to  the  outside 
student  wlio  is  placed  under  the  necessity  of  securing 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  something  he  cannot  always  do  if 


"  A   complete   set   of   this   compilatlOD   Is   not    to   be   found   even   in 
Washington. 


lie  is  making  Ids  study  some  time  after  the  event.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  requirement  of  the  rules 
(hat  all  reports  should  set  forth  in  full  the  bills  re- 
ported upon  with  changes  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee indicated. 

A  further  requirement  that  at  least  merits  consider- 
ation is  that,  when  public  hearings  have  been  held,  the 
I)rinted  rejjort  of  such  hearings  be  attached  to  the  com- 
mittee report  as  an  appendix.  Were  these  two  require- 
ments met,  the  Member  of  Congress  and  the  student 
would  have  in  cme  volume,  the  bill  as  introduced,  the 
hearings  upon  such  bill,  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
committee  and  the  committee  report  in  which  the 
action  recommended  is  supported  or  opposed.  As  it 
is,  this  information  must  be  sought  in  a  number  of 
separate  documents  which  cannot  always  be  easily 
assembled. 

In  the  State  legislatures,  no  such  well  developed  sys- 
tem of  printed  committee  reports  obtains.  The  re- 
quirement that  reports  be  in  writing,  in  cases,  either 
does  not  exist,  or  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  AVhen 
written,  they  too  often  are  of  a  more  or  less  perfunc- 
tory character.  Few,  if  any.  State  legislatures  make 
provision  for  a  separate  series  of  committee  reports. 
A  general  practice  is  for  the  committee  reports  to  be 
set  forth  in  full  in  the  journal.  It  would  appear  that 
loom  exists  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  whole 
system  of  committee  reports  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Record  of  Debates 

For  a  record  of  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  especially  the  debates  on  pro- 
posed action,  there  is  available  the  four  series: 

Annuh  of  Conyress,  17S9-1824. 
Reyistcr  of  Debates,  1S24-1S37. 
Congressional  Globe,  1833-1873. 
Conyressional  Record,  1873  to  date. 

For  the  period  covered  by  the  first  of  these  series 
these  is  no  contemporary  record  of  debates.  Subse 
quently  the  firm  of  Gales  &  Seaton  compiled  a  record 
of  Congressional  action  during  these  years  which  was 
published  in  42  volumes.  Congress  subsidizing  the  work 
by  providing  for  the  purchase  of  2,000  sets.  Those 
Annals  of  Congress,  as  they  were  entitled,  do  not  con- 
tain a  full  report  of  proceedings  but  only  abstracts  of 
the  more  important  debates  prepared  by  the  compilers 
from  contemporaneous  sources. 

Beginning  with  182-4,  the  firm  of  Gales  &  Seaton 
undertook  the  contemporaneous  reporting  of  Congres- 
sional proceedings  under  the  title  of  Register  of  De- 
hates,  which  was  continued  until  1837.  This  series  is 
not  a  complete  report  of  proceedings :  Debates  are  not 
in  all  cases  reported  verbatim;   and  no  part  of  the 
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proceedings  not  involving  debates,  or  some  incident 
of  a  novel  or  important  character,  is  given. 

In  183:3  was  begun  the  publication  of  another  record 
of  Congressional  proceedings  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  which  continued  to  be  published  by  var- 
ious publishing  houses  until  1873.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  series  overlaps  the  Register  of  Debates  during 
its  early  years.  As  first  issued,  this  publication  bore 
the  heading  "Sketches  of  Debates  and  Proceedings." 
Later,  the  words  "Sketches  of"  were  omitted,  implying 
a  fuller  report  of  debates. 

The  publication  of  the  Congressional  Record  was 
begun  in  1873  and  has  been  continued  to  date.  It  con- 
stitutes the  first  record  of  congressional  proceedings  to 
be  officially  reported,  printed,  and  jiublished  by  the 
Government.  It  gives  a  complete  report  of  proceedings 
of  all  kinds  in  the  two  Houses,  except  those  of  the 
Senate  while  sitting  in  secret  executive  session,  taken 
from  stenographic  reports  by  the  official  reporters  of 
the  two  houses.  It  appears  in  two  editions :  (1)  a  daily 
issue  in  panii:)hlet  form  giving  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  previous  day;  and  (2)  a  final  definitive  edi- 
tion in  bound  volumes.  The  daily  edition  enables  the 
Members  and  others  to  secure  currently  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  congressional  proceedings.  It  is  of 
a  prelimhiary  character  since,  under  the  rules.  Mem- 
bers are  given  a  period  of  days  in  which  to  correct,  and 
within  i-easonable  limits,  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  for  the  definitive  edition.  The  latter  thus  coii- 
tams  a  certain  amount  of  matter  that  does  not  repre- 
sent words  actually  sjioken  on  the  floor,  and  it  may  omit 
matters  actually  siDoken  but  subsequently,  by  action  of 
the  chambers,  stricken  from  the  record.  Both  the  daily 
and  definitive  edition  also  contain  a  large  amount  of 
matter  representing  speeches  of  Members  and  others 
made  outside  the  chambers,  periodical  articles,  edi- 
torials, and  the  like  which  have  been  presented  for  in- 
cor^Joration  in  the  Record  by  Members  under  the  rule 
regarding  "leave  to  print"  which  may  be  secured  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  bound  volumes  of  the  Record  for  each  session  are 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  index  to  which  is  appended 
the  legislative  history  of  each  bill  and  resolution. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  no  State 
legislature  attempts  a  verbatim  report  of  its  proceed- 
ings. That  State  has  for  a  long  period  of  time  pub- 
lished a  Legislative  Journal,  giving  proceedings  of  its 
legislative  chambers,  including  debates,  comparable  in 
comprehensiveness  to  the  Federal  Congressional  Record. 

Laws 

The  final  product  of  legislative  activity  is  the  body 
of  enactments  known  as  acts,  statutes,  or  laws.  In  the 
case  of  the  National  Government,  acts  of  Congi-ess,  as 


soon  as  passed,  are  separately  printed  m  pamplilet  form 
and  issued  as  "slip  laws."  In  tliis  form  individual  laws 
may  usually  be  secured  from  the  Senate  and  House  doc- 
ument rooms.  For  $1,  a  subscription  for  all  the  laws  of 
a  session  in  this  form  may  be  entered  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Dociunents  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  At  the  end  of  each  session  the  enactments  of  the 
session  were  formerly  published  in  a  single  unbound 
volume  Imown  as  "session  laws." "  At  the  end  of  each 
Congress,  the  laws  enacted  during  it  are  published  in 
definite  bound  form  known  as  "statutes  at  large."  This 
designation  derives  from  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  a 
session  were  technically  known  as  "statutes." 

The  set  of  statutes  at  large,  running  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government,  gives  the  historical  record  of 
the  legislative  action  of  Congress;  and  to  them  refer- 
ence must  be  made  in  tracing  the  history  of  legislation 
by  Congress  upon  a  particular  subject.  The  fact  that 
the  laws  appearing  in  these  volumes  are  arranged 
chronologically,  and  not  classified  topically  by  subject 
matter,  and  embrace  many  acts  that  no  longer  have 
any  legal  significance,  such  as  the  annual  api^ropriation 
acts  of  the  past,  the  acts  providing  for  the  erection 
of  particular  public  buildings,  etc.,  or  which  have 
been  subsequently  amended  or  repealed,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  legislator,  the  courts,  and  the  student  to 
determine  from  them  the  law  actually  in  force  at  the 
time  regarding  a  particular  matter.  Congress,  accord- 
ingly, has,  from  time  to  time,  given  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  compilations  or  codes  in  which  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  eliminate  all  obsolete  laws  or  parts  of 
laws,  to  effect  the  changes  in  original  enactments  called 
for  by  subsequent  amendatory  acts,  and  to  present  the 
laws  still  in  foi'ce  classified  according  to  subject  mat- 
ters. The  first  general  compilation  of  this  character 
listed  the  laws  in  force  on  December  1,  1873  and  was 
known  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
A  second  edition  of  this  compilation,  with  slight  cor- 
rections, was  issued  in  1878;  and  two  Supplements  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  bringing  the  compilation  to  a  later 
date  were  issued:  Vol.  I,  1874-1891  and  Vol.  II,  1892- 
1901.  In  1925,  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Laws  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  acting  under 
authority  granted  by  Congress,  contracted  with  the  two 
law-book  publishing  houses,  Edward  Thompson  Co. 
and  the  West  Publishing  Co.,  to  prepare  a  new  com- 
pilation of  the  Federal  laws  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent character  then  in  force.  This  compilation  was 
approved  by  Congress,  though  the  laws  contained  in 
it  were  not  reenacted  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1873  and  1878.  Congress  directed 
that  the  compilation  should  be  known  as  the  United 

"  Beginning  with   the  7th   Cong.,   1st   sess.,   the  publication   ot   these 
session  laws  was  discontinued. 
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States  Code  and  might  be  cited  in  subsequent  legis- 
lative or  court  proceedings.  This  1925  edition  has 
been  followed  by  a  number  of  supplements  having 
for  their  purpose  to  bring  the  compilation  more  nearlj- 
to  date.  In  1935  a  new  edition  of  the  Code  was  pre- 
pared by  incorporating  in  the  first  edition  the  material 
contained  in  the  supplements;  and  this,  in  turn,  has 
been  followed  by  supplements.^" 

In  the  Code,  the  laws  are  classified  according  to  a 
scheme  having  for  its  purpose  to  bring  together  all 
laws  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter,  a  purpose 
that  is  not,  however,  always  achieved.  The  Code  is 
annotated  in  the  sense  that  appended  to  each  section 
are  citations  of  the  original  and  amendatory  acts  and 
the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  constituting  the 
authority  for  its  inclusion.  Obsolete  and  repealed 
statutes  are  eliminated,  though  such  statutes  were  not 
expressly  repealed  until  a  later  date.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  general  repeal  acts  was  that  of  1933 
^47  Stat.  1428),  which  repealed  1005  sections,  said  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  repeal  act  ever  enacted.  In 
appendixes  to  the  Code  are  given  parallel  tables  show- 
ing where  Revised  Statutes  sections  and  Statutes  at 
Large  sections  may  be  found  in  the  Code.  Finally  the 
Code  is  i^rovided  with  an  exhaustive  index. ^^ 

From  time  to  tune,  under  the  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, or  at  the  instance  of  the  several  administrative 
services,  special  pamplilet  compilations  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  particular  services  or  particular  subjects 
are  printed  and  published.  Much  the  most  important 
of  these  special  compilations  are  those  issued  bj^  the 
Superintendent  of  the  House  Document  Room.^- 

As  a  further  means  of  facilitating  the  securing  of 
information  regarding  Federal  legislation,  Congress 
has,  from  time  to  time,  directed  the  preparation  of 
consolidated  indexes  to  the  statutes.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  compilation :  Consolidated  Index  to  the  Stat- 
utes at- Large  of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
March  4,  1789  to  March  3,  1003,  4  volumes,  G.  P.  O. 
1903.    In  this  work  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 


"The  1935  edition  is  Isnown  as  tbe  1934  edition,  1934  being  the  last 
completed  year  covered. 

u  The  value  of  this  Code  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  prepara- 
tion by  the  joint  editorial  staffs  of  the  two  law  book  publishing  houses 
that  prepared  the  Code  for  the  House  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Laws  of  the  comprehensive  annotated  edition  of  the  Code,  which 
they  have  published  under  the  title  :  The  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United 
States  in  Force  December  7,  1925,  as  Enacted  by  Congress  June  25  and 
Approved  June  SO,  IKS,  Annotated  from  all  the  Cases  Construing  the 
Laws.  52  volumes.  1927-1928.  Annual  cumulative  supplements  are 
issued  in  pamphlet  form,  each  of  the  52  volumes  being  pro\ided  with 
a  pocket  in  which  to  insert  the  pamphlet  containing  the  new  legislation 
covered  by  the  volume.  The  publication  of  this  compilation  is  a  purely 
pri\'ate  enterprise  on  a  commercial  basis. 

"For  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these  compilations  available 
for  purchase,  see  :  Price  List  10:  Lairs,  Federal  and  State,  Opiniojis  of 
Attorney  General,  Decisions  of  Courts,  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained 
upon  application. 
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a  new  analytical  index  to  the  legislation  of  tlie  period 
covered :  All  that  was  done  was  to  consolidate  the  in- 
dexes to  the  several  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
of  the  period.  Strangely  enough,  only  25  copies  of  this 
work  were  printed.  The  volume,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  in  but  few  libraries  and  is  practically  unobtain- 
able. Though  superseded  by  subsequently  prepared 
indexes,  this  work,  nevertheless,  is  still  of  value  as  an 
aid  in  securing  information  regarding  the  enactment 
of  private  laws  since  the  indexes  later  prepared  cover 
only  general  laws. 

Of  much  greater  importance  was  the  index  prt^paied 
under  the  direction  of  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
George  Winfield  Scott  and  Middleton  G.  Beaman  and 
published  in  1908.  The  title  of  this  work  is:  Index 
Analysis  of  the  Federal  Statutes  Together  with  a  Table 
of  Repeals  and  Amendments:  Vol.  /,  General  and 
Peivnanent  Laws  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1873  and 
the  Statutes  at  Large  1873-1007  {Vol.  18-34)  G-  P-  O. 
1908.  This  was  followed  in  1911  by  a  volume,  pre- 
pared by  Middleton  G.  Beaman  and  A.  K.  McNiimara, 
the  title  of  which  is:  Index  Analysis  of  the  Federal 
Statutes  {General  and  Permanent  Laws)  1789-1873, 
Together  with  a  Table  of  Repeals  and  Amendments, 
G.  P.  O.  1911.  In  1927  Congress,  by  Act  of  JNIarch  3, 
1927,  as  amended  by  Act  of  June  14,  1930,  directed  the 
preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  of  a  revision  of  the  first  of  these  two  works 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  later  date.  This  revision  was 
prepared  by  "Walter  H.  McCleiion  and  Wilfred  C.  Gil- 
bert and  appeared  under  the  title  of:  Index  to  the  Fed- 
eral Statutes,  187 4-1931 :  General  and  Permanent  Law 
Contained  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874  and  the 
Volumes  18-46  of  the  Statutes  at  Large:  Revision  of 
the  Scott  and  Beaman  Index  Analysis  of  the  Federal 
Statutes,  G.  P.  O.  1933.  The  two  works  togetlior  thus 
cover  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  goverinuent, 
1789,  to  1931. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  indexes  relate  to  the 
original  Statutes  at  Large  and  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1873  while  the  index  to  the  United  States  Code  relates 
only  to  that  document  which  gives  the  laws  then  in 
force.  The  two  sets  of  indexes  can  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion since  one  may  contain  a  reference  omitted  in  the 
other.  Mention  also  should  be  made  that  there  is  now 
being  maintained  at  the  Library  of  Congress  a  card 
index  to  the  Federal  Statutes  that  embraces  reference 
to  private  and  temporary  acts  as  well  as  general  and 
]3cnnanent  laws,  that  covers  the  entire  period  since 
1789  and  is  kept  constantly  to  date. 

All  that  has  been  written  regarding  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  compiled  statutes  and  indexes  applies,  of 
course,  with  equal  force  to  the  State  laws.  At  the 
close  of  each  session  of  a  State  legislature,  the  laws 
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enacted  by  it  are  assembled  and  published  in  a  volume 
bearing!;  some  such  general  title  as  ''Acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature," "Session  Laws,"  etc.  In  all,  or  practically  all, 
cases  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  have,  from 
time  to  time,  directed  tlie  preparation  by  s]:)ecial  codi- 
fying commissions  of  compilations  of  the  laws  in  force 
analogous  to  the  United  States  Code.  In  many  cases 
these  codes  iiave  been  annotated  by  including  notes  giv- 
ing references  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  several 
sections  and  to  decisions  of  the  courts  where  these  sec- 
tions have  been  construed.'^  Each  volume  of  the  Stafe 
session  laws  and  the  codes  is,  of  course,  indexed.  It 
is  possible  that  certain  of  the  States  have  prepared 
consolidated  indexes  to  their  statutes  analogous  to  that 
prepared  for  the  Federal  statutes. 

In  the  case  of  the  States  the  special  condition  exists 
that  students  often  desire  references,  not  only  to  the 
laws  of  a  particular  State  regarding  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested,  but  to  the  laws  of  all  of  the 
States.  Tile  first  effort  to  meet  this  need  was  made 
by  the  New  York  State  Library  which,  in  1901,  began 
the  publication  of  a  biennial  Reviexo  of  Legislation. 
Successive  volumes  covered  the  period  1901  to  1908.  A 
fire  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  in  1911,  destroyed 
the  manuscript  for  the  years  1909-1910,  and  the  issue 
of  the  Review  was  discontinued.  In  1927,  Congress 
by  act  a])proved  February  10  of  that  year,  directed  the. 
Library  of  Congress  to  undertake  what,  in  effect,  was  a 
renewal  of  this  enterprise  on  an  expanded  scale.  In 
jiursuance  of  this  direction,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  now  issues  bien- 
nially a  volume  entitled :  State  Law  Index:  An  Index 
and  Digeiit  to  the  Legulatio-n  of  the  States  of  thr 
United  States  Enacted  during  the  Bienmimi.  To  date, 
five  volumes,  covering  the  bienniums  1925-26.  1927  28. 
1929-30.  1931-32,  and  1933-34,  have  appeared.  These 
\ohm)es  embrace  two  parts :  The  first  gives  an  index 
to  tlie  general  permanent  laws  enacted  by  the  States 
during  the  biennium;  the  second  embraces  two  section?, 
the  first  giving  a  "digest  of  important  statutory 
changes"  during  the  period  and  the  second  a  "digest 
of  important  changes  in  State  laws  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  personnel."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  these  volumes  are  of  great  value 

"  For  a  list  of  these  codes  down  to  1912.  see  :  Handbook  of  LeyislatUr 
Sessions  and  Session  Laws;  Statutory  Revisions,  Compilations,  Codes, 
etc.,  anil  Constitutional  Conventions  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Prw- 
sessions  and  of  the  Several  States  to  May,  1912.  Massachusetts  Stoti' 
Library.  1012. 

Glace  E.  Wacdonald.  Check. List  of  Statutes  of  States  of  the  United 
States  (if  .(iiifnVa;  Including  Revisions,  Com/iihition-'i,  Digests,  Codes,  ami 
Indexes.  Prepared  for  the  Public  Document  Clearing  House  Commifte.' 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Libraries.  Providence :  Oxford 
Press.   19.'?7. 

Grace  E.  Macdonald.  Check-List  of  Session  Laws.  Prepared  for  the 
Public  Document  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Libraries.     H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1936. 


to  the  student  of  comparative  legislation  and  public 
affairs. 

Legislative  Manuals 

A  final  obligation  resting  upon  legislative  bodies, 
fromthestandpoint  of  facilitating  research  in  the  polit- 
ical field,  is  that  of  making  known  the  character  of 
organization  and  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  The 
freedom  that  is  left  to  our  legislative  bodies  in  deter- 
mining these  things  constitutes  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  American  political  sj'stem.  Not  only  may  each 
succeeding  legislature  elected  by  the  people,  with  few 
limitations,  take  such  action  in  respect  to  its  organiza- 
tion and  procedural  practice  as  it  sees  fit,  but  each 
branch  of  the  legislature  may  act  independently  of 
the  other.  The  manner  in  which  our  legislative 
chambers,  and  particularly  those  of  Congress,  have 
exercised  this  freedom,  not  only  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  development  of  our 
political  system,  but  has  determined  in  no  small  degree 
the  character  of  that  system  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  practical  workings.  The  documents  setting  forth 
these  provisions  are  thus  of  basic  importance  embrac- 
ing as  they  do  a  part  of  the  public  law  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  Federal  and  state  constitutions 
themselves. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Government,  Congress 
has  taken,  and  annually  takes,  exceptional  pains  to 
pi'ovide  full  information  regarding  this  matter.  The 
current  rules  of  organization  and  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  to  be  found  in  the  HoMse 
Manual  and  Digest,  prepared  and  published  for  each 
Congress.  This  compilation,  in  addition  to  giving  the 
rules  of  organization  and  procedure  proper,  reproduces 
important  documents  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  Jefferson's  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Procedure.  The  last  named  is  a  document  of  great 
historical  interest.  It  was  prepared  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son for  his  own  guidance  as  President  of  the  Senate 
in  the  years  of  his  vice-presidency,  1797-1801.  In  its 
preparation  he  relied  largely  upon  the  procedure  and 
practices  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
compilation,  according  to  English  parliamentarians, 
represents  the  best  statement  available  of  the  law  of 
the  British  parliament  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
preparation.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  House  Manual 
since  one  of  the  House  rules  provides  that  its  pro- 
visions shall  "govern  the  House  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  are  applicable  and  in  which  they  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  standing  rules  and  orders  of  the  House.'* 
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The  rules  proper  are  annotated  by  reference  to  rulings 
of  the  Cliair  and  the  House  in  applying  them. 

Tlie  rules  of  organization  and  procedure  as  set  forth 
in  this  manual  are  comparatively  brief.  Just  as  the  full 
pur{)ort  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  can  only 
be  untlerstood  in  tlie  liglit  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
construing  them,  so  the  force  and  effect  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  can  only  be  understood  as  construed  by  the  Chair 
in  applying  them.  Following  the  doctrine  of  f^tare 
decisis  in  the  courts,  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  in  re- 
spect to  the  rules  are  deemed  to  constitute  precedent  and 
to  have  controlling  or  at  least  high  persuasive  force 
in  controlling  future  interpretations  and  applications. 
In  order  that  reference  may  be  readily  had  to  these 
rulings,  the  House  directed  that  a  compilation  of  them 
be  made.  The  result  is  the  monumental  work  known  as 
Hinds  Precedents^  the  full  title  of  which  is  Hinds  Prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United. 
States:  Including  References  to  Provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Laws  and  Decisions  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  author  of  this  work,  Asher  C.  Hinds,  was 
for  years  clerk  at  the  Speaker's  Table,  and,  as  such, 
the  technical  aid  to  the  Speaker  in  the  dischaige  of  his 
duty  of  construing  and  apj^lying  the  rules.  The  work 
itself  was  published  in  8  large  quarto  volumes  in  1907. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  character  and 
importance  of  this  work.  It  was  compiled  with 
meticulous  care,  with  great  discrimination,  and  without 
discernible  bias  and  constitutes  literally  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation regarding,  not  only  the  parliamentary  system 
of  the  House,  but  also  many  other  features  of  our  con- 
stitutional system.  The  fact  that  almost  every  feature 
handled  is  considered  from  the  historical  standpoint 
showing  its  origin  and  development,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
isting status,  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 

A  second  edition  of  this  work,  prepared  by  Clarence 
Caimon,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hinds  as  parliamentarian 
of  the  House,  was  published  in  1935.  This  edition, 
known  as  Cannon''s  Precedents,  is,  in  reality,  a  supple- 
ment to  Hin/h  Precedents,  since  the  latter  was  left  un- 
disturbed and  was  reprinted  in  unabridged  form  in  the 
second  edition,  new  volumes  being  added  to  cover  the 
development  of  the  parliamentary  law  of  the  House 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  and  a  new 
index  being  prepared  to  cover  the  combined  works.  In 
his  preface  to  the  second  edition,  Mr.  Cannon  takes 
occasion  to  comment  upon  the  sigiiificance  and  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Hinds'  work. 

"It  is  difficult,"  he  wrote,  "to  appreciate  too  highly  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  House  from  the  codification  of  its  procedure  by 
Mr.  Hinds.  The  daily  citation  of  the  precedents  on  the  floor 
and  the  adherence  to  fundamental  principles  of  procedure  which 
they  hare  enjoined  have  affected,  not  only  the  technical  routine 
of  the  House,  but  also,  in  a  larger  way,  the  Ideals  of  democracy 
in  legislation,  its  conception  of  parliamentary  equity  and,   in- 


directly, its  prestige  as  a  briinch  of  the  Government.  *  «  • 
Through  the  recognition  of  established  piuiiamentary  jirinciples 
uiiicli  it  enjoined  to  Speakers  and  (;hairnicn;  thnjugli  the 
stable  and  orderly  processes  which  it  consli(ute<l  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  men  came  to  look  upon  parliamentary  probity 
as  a  matter  of  inherent  right  rather  tliau  a  contingent  privilege 
subject  to  political  exigencies ;  to  regard  it  as  a  science  rather 
than  an  improvisation  to  be  varied  at  the  caprice  of  the  Chair 
or  the  behests  of  partisan  interests.  In  this  respect  It  con- 
tributed inevitably  to  momentous  readjustments  in  the  law  of 
the  House." 

Develo])ments  in  the  intcri^retation  and  application 
of  the  rules  subsequent  (o  Cannon\^  Precedents  can  be 
followed  in  the  House  M-inuaU  and  the  House  Jourudls 
wjtich  reproduce  impoitant  rulings  of  the  Chair. 

Another  official  publication  regarding  the  House  or- 
ganization and  procedure  is  the  small  volume  Pro- 
cedure in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Clarence 
Cannon,  the  parliamentarian  of  the  House,  the  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1928,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  to  present  an  analytical  statement  of  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  under  the  rules. 

The  Senate  has  caused  to  be  prepared  no  work  deal- 
ing with  its  organization  and  procedure  that  is  com- 
])arable  to  Hinds  Precedents.  Nor  does  its  Rules  and 
Ma7iual,  United  States  Senate,  which  is  issued  for  each 
Congress,  embrace  annotations  to  its  rules  as  an  aid 
to  their  interpretation.  It  has,  however,  caused  to  be 
prepared  and  published  as  public  documents  the  fol- 
lowing compilations  dealing  with  specific  features  of 
the  Senate's  activities:  Precedents,  Discussions  on 
Points  of  Order,  with  Phraseology ,  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  First  Congress  to  the  End  of 
the  Sixty-second  Congress,  1789-1913,  by  Henry  H. 
Gilfrey,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  (Sen. 
Doc.  1123,  62nd  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  1914;  Digest  of  Deci- 
sions and  Precedents  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  by  Henry  H.  Smith  (Sen.  Misc.  Due.  278, 
53d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1894) ;  Procedure  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  by  Cliarles  G.  Bennett,  1913;  Prece- 
dents Relating  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Senate,  by 
George  P.  Furber  (Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  08,  52d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  1893) ;  Statement  of  the  Rules  and  Practices  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  Appointment  of 
Committees  from  March  4,  17S9,  to  March  Ii,  ISGS,  by 
M.  Anthony  (Sen.  Doc.  1122,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
1913) ;  Conferences  and  Conference  Reports  (Sen.  Doc. 
1545,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1902) ;  President  of  the 
Senate,  Pro  Tempore:  Proceedings  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  April  6,  1789  to  December  5,  1911, 
Relating  tx)  the  Election,  Powers,  Duties,  and  Tenure 
in  Office  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Pro  Tempore, 
Including  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  January  6,  1870,  by  Henry  H.  Gilfrey, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  (Sen.  Doc. 
104,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1911) ;  and  Extracts  from  the 
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Journals  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  All  Cases  of 
Impeachment^  1789-190Jf  (Sen.  Doc.  876,  62d  Conp;., 
2d  sess.,  1912)." 

Information  regarding  the  business  operations  of  the 
two  Houses  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Sccrelanj  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  Hoit.fe. 

No  State  legishxture,  so  far  as  tlie  wi'iter  can  learn, 
has  caused  to  be  prepared  compilations  giving  the  his- 
torical development  and  interpretation  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  procedural  practices  analogous  to  those  issued 
by  the  National  Congress  to  -which  reference  has  just 
been  made.  All,  or  practically  all,  however,  issue 
yearly,  or  biennially,  volumes  variously  styled  State 
Manuals,  Offt.cial  Registers,  Blue  Books,  or  the  like, 
which  give  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  two  Houses, 
together  with  other  data  regarding  the  Government. 
These  books  partake  partially  of  the  character  of  the 


Federal  Senate  and  House  Manuals  and  partially  of 
that  of  the  Congressional  Directory}^ 

Only  in  a  few  cases  have  the  State  legislatures  under- 
taken special  surveys  of  their  procedural  systems  with 
a  view  to  their  improvement.  Investigation  reveals 
only  the  following  of  comparatively  recent  date: 

Nebraska:  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Reform  of  Legis- 
l;',tire  Procedure  and  BudKet,  1914. 

Massachusetts:  Report  of  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Legis- 
Intive  Procedure,  1015. 

Vermont:  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Revision  of  tlic 
Rules  of  the  Manual  of  Parliamcntarj'  Procedure,  1916. 

California:  Report  of  Interim  Committee  on  Legislative  Pro- 
cedure and  Reduction  of  Legislative  Expense,  1932. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureaus 
of  the  States  have  issued  pamphlets  having  for  their 
pui-pose  to  describe  or  suggest  improvements  in  the 
legislative  procedures  of  their  States.^* 


III.  SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 


In  the  part  immediately  preceding,  the  importance 
of  legislative  records  as  source  material  for  research 
students  and  the  obligation  under  which  legislative 
bodies  rest  to  preserve  and  render  them  available  have 
been  pointed  out.  From  action  in  this  way,  which  may 
be  termed  a  research  obligation  incidental  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  pi-imary  function,  we  now  turn  to 
a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  these  bodies, 
availing  themselves  of  their  general  powers,  ha\e 
sought  to  go  beyond  this  and  prosecute  special  inquiries 
into  matters  in  which  they  may  be  interested  or  regard- 
ing which,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
information  which  has  not  been  made  available,  or 
wliich  cannot  equally  well  be  made  available,  by 
agencies  of  the  other  two  branches  of  Government  or 
l)rivate  efforts. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  power  of 
making  special  investigations  is  one  that  has  been 
largely  availed  of  by  our  legislative  bodies  in  the  past, 
and  every  indication  points  to  its  continued  use  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that, 
though  this  power  may  be  at  times  used  for  purely 
partisan  or  frivolous  ends,  it  is  one  that  should  be  used 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  providing  the  legislatures 
with  the  information  needed  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.    As  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain, 

"Valuable  as  these  documents  regarding  •the  organization  and  pro 
wdure  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  are,  it  is  Important  that  the 
student  should  appreciate  that  the.v  give  onI.v  a  partial  picture  of  tlie 
condition.s  actually  governing  the  organization  and  procedure  of  these 
two  bodies.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  have  developed,  outside 
of  the  formal  rules,  conventions  that  are  of  the  utmost  Importance  as 
they  affect  the  actual  operation  of  the  rules  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  Houses  conduct  their  business.  For  information  regarding 
these  political  practices,  the  student  must  turn  to  privately  published 
works  having  for  their  purpose  to  subject  the  organization,  procedure, 
and  work  of  our  legislative  bodies  to  interpretative,  criti^'ul.  and  c<in- 
structlve  examinatit>n. 


one  of  our  leading  authorities  on  the  legislative  branch, 
has  laointed  out :  " 

The  great  majorit.v  of  ijue.-itions  which  come  before  the  legis- 
latures are  non-partisan  and  In  no  way  affect  the  political 
questions  in  respect  of  which  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
or  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  are  particularly  competent, 
but  rather  involve  complicated  technical  problems,  such  as 
questions  of  the  law  of  decedents'  estates,  or  modification  of  the 
corporate  law.  or  real  property  law,  or  involve  Important 
projects  of  social  reform  in  respect  of  which  it  is  important 
for  the  body  which  mu.«t  make  a  decision  to  know  both  the 
facts  and  public  opinion.     *     *     * 

With  the  complexity  of  business  and  the  great  number 
of  bills  presented  at  each  session,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  that  the  legislatures  devise  ways  and  means  of 
initting  their  members  into  a  position  to  judge  intelligently  and 
fairly  the  proposals  which  come  liefore  them.  *  •  *  ^^•ith 
so  short  a  time  at  its  disposal  and  so  great  a  crowd  of  reque-sts 
for  legislation,  and  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  legislatures  are 
sliowing  an  increasing  tendency  to  appoint  commissions  to 
study  important  questions. 

Investigating  Agency 

Granting  that  it  is  desirable  that  legislative  bodies 
shall  make  investigations  of  this  character,  the  ques- 


">  For  a  list  of  these  manuals  see  Jerome  K.  Wilcox  (compiler)  : 
Bibliography  of  Offlctal  Rosters,  State  Manuals,  Yearbooks,  etc..  Cur- 
rently Issued.  John  Crerar  Library.  1930;  and  the  periodical  Sstatc 
Government  for  more  recent  data  regarding  such  publications. 

"  In  considering  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  State  legislatures  It  Is 
Important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states 
very  generally  contain  provisions  regarding  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  legislntive  chambers  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  These  documents  therefore  must  be 
consulted  by  the  student  desiring  to  make  a  study  of  State  legislative 
organization  and  procedure. 

"  Tfte  Legislator,  March  1929.  The  Legislator  was  published  for  a 
short  time  by  the  .American  Legislators'  Association  as  its  organ,  and 
has  been  supplanted  by  The  State. 
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tion  is  presented  of  the  character  of  the  agency  to 
which  this  work  shall  be  entrusted.  Examination 
shows  that  the  choice  lies  between  the  following 
agencies,  all  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  have  been  made 
use  of  by  American  legislatures : 

1.  Standing  committees. 

2.  Standing  joint  committees. 

3.  Special  and  select  committees. 

4.  Speciiil  and  select  joint  committei's. 

5.  Administrative  services. 

6.  Commissions. 

Standing  Committees 

All  of  the  hearings  of  standing  committees  partake 
of  the  nature  of  special  investigations.  These,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  have  in  view  only  the  eliciting 
of  data  and  opinions  bearing  upon  the  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular measure.  Cases,  however,  frequently  present 
themselves  where  a  standing  committee  desires  to  secure 
information  upon  the  subject  matter  of  a  whole  series 
of  bills  or  upon  which  it  may  itself  desire  to  frame 
legislative  proposals.  In  these  cases  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  practice  for  the  committees  to  appoint  sub- 
committees with  directions  to  make  the  investigations 
desired.  When  the  matter  is  one  of  general  importance, 
and  particularly  when  considerable  expense  is  involved 
in  making  the  inquiry  and  it  is  apprehended  that  use 
will  have  to  be  made  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
compel  the  giving  of  testimony  and  the  production  of 
papers,  the  committee,  through  the  formulation  of  a 
resolution,  seeks  the  authorization  of  the  chamber  to 
proceed  with  the  inquiry,  the  grant  to  it  of  funds  witli 
which  to  meet  expenses,  and  the  authority  to  compel 
the  appearance  of  witnesses,  the  giving  of  testimony 
and  the  production  of  papers.  An  example  of  where 
this  procedure  has  been  followed  is  the  investigation  of 
the  conduct  of  important  industrial  establisliments  in 
respect  to  the  practice  of  espionage  over  labor  now 
being  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  La  Follette,  an  investigation  that  may 
easily  lead  to  legislation  and  certainly  has  had  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  public  opinion  and  probably 
u])on  the  future  attitude  of  industry  towards  labor.'* 


Standing  Joint  Committees 

The  term  "standing  committee,' 
qualification,    is    generally    under; 
permanent  committees  created  by 
ing  independently  of  each  other, 
their  business.     The  rules  of  the 
gress  provide,  however,  for  three 
mittees:  The  Joint  Committee  on 


when  used  without 
stood  to  mean  the 
the  two  Houses,  act- 

for  the  conduct  of 
two  Houses  of  Con- 
standing  joint  com- 

Printing,  the  Joint 


^  To  date  this  subcommittee  hai?  Issued  one  report :  S.  Kep.  46,  75tli 
Cong.,  2(J  sess.,  1937. 


Committee  on  the  I^ibrary,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revemie  Taxation.  These  three  commit- 
tees have  been  given  a  permanent  status  because  upon 
them  have  been  conferred  duties  of  an  administrative 
character  or,  at  least,  of  an  administrative  control 
character.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  Government  publications.  The  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  Library  acts  in  a  somewhat  similar 
capacity  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  And  the  joint  committee  on  internal  reve- 
nue taxation,  among  its  other  functions,  has  the  duty 
of  examining  all  claims  for  the  refund  of  income 
taxes  in  excess  of  $75,000,  before  payment  of  them  can 
be  made  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  of  report- 
ing the  results  of  its  examinations  to  Congress,  with 
the  result  that  it,  in  this  respect,  exercises  a  controlling 
authority  over  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  these  standing  joint 
committees,  since  at  least  two  of  them  have  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  prosecution  of  research  work  of 
an  important  character.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  thus  had  charge  of  the  preparation,  in  1887, 
of  McKee''s  Compilation  of  Reports  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  reports  of  Congressional  Committees. 
Under  its  direction  and  suiDcrvision  was  prepared  the 
Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress, 
'l77Jf~1927;  The  Continental  Congress,  September  5, 
1774,  to  October  21,  178S,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from,  the  First  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Con- 
gress, March  h,  17S0,  to  March  3,  1927  (H.  Doc.  783, 
C9th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1928).  This  large  quarto  volume, 
embodying  1,740  pages,  in  addition  to  giving  brief  biog- 
raphies of  all  members  of  the  two  bodies  mentioned, 
lists,  with  dates,  all  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents,  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet;  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives of  each  State  under  each  apportionment ;  and  the 
officers  and  members  by  States  of  each  Congress.'® 
Under  its  direction  was  also  prepared  and  published 
the   well-known   Richardson's  Messages   and   Papers 

'"  A  prefatory  note  of  this  volume  states  that : 

"This  volume,  compiled  by  Ansol  Wold,  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  is 
a  revision  of  the  Directory  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
General  Govornmpnt,  published  in  1859,  and  again  revised  in  1869  by 
Charles  Samman  :  The  Biographical  Annals  of  the  Civil  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  1876,  by  Charles  Samman  and  James  Ansling; 
and  the  Samman  edition  of  1S7G  as  corrected  by  Joseph  Morrison  in 
1S87 :  the  Political  Register  and  Congressional  Direr-tory  of  1S7S,  by 
Ben  Perley  Toore ;  the  Biographical  Congressional  Directory  of  1903, 
by  O.  M.  Enyart ;  and  the  Biographical  Congressional  Directory  of 
1911.     •     •     • 

"With  the  aid  of  a  trained  corps  of  investigators,  the  journals  and 
records  of  debates  have  been  searched,  biographical  publications  con- 
siilted,  and  special  appeals  made  to  Govei-nnieiit  depositoiios.  public 
libr.Tries,  historical  associations,  postm.isters.  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal officers,  as  well  as  private  Individuals  for  specific  and  general 
information." 
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of  the  Presidents,  the  full  title  of  which  is  J.  W. 
Richardson:  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Pa- 
pers of  the  Presidents,  1789-1897, 10  vohimes,  G.  P.  O., 
1896-1899.=" 

Finally,  it  is  this  committee  -which  compiles  and 
issues  the  Congressional  Directoi^,  the  publication  of 
which  was  first  authorized  in  1865,  the  first  issue  being 
for  the  second  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  1867. 
This  Tohnno  is  issued  annuall}',  and  at  times  more  fre- 
quently, lor  the  purpose  of  giving  information  regard- 
ing, not  only  Congress,  but  the  Government  generally. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  document.  Among  the  data 
given  by  it  are:  Biographies-'  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
sress;  maps  of  the  States  showing  their  division  into 
congressional  or  electoral  districts;  the  votes  cast  at 
recent  elections  for  each  Senator  and  Representative; 
the  date  of  beginning  and  ending  and  duration  in  days 
of  each  sessioii  of  Congress  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Government ;  the  number  of  Eepiesentatives  for  each 
State  under  each  apportionment ;  the  dates  of  all 
special  sessions  of  the  Senate;  the  cases  where  the 
Senate  has  sat  as  a  court  of  impeachment;  the  names 
of  the  governors  of  all  the  States,  their  terms  of  service 
and  salaries;  the  names  of  all  committees,  standing, 
joint,  and  special ;  a  directory  of  aU  important  officers 
in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment; a  statement  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  all 
administrative  agencies,  boards  and  commissions;  and 
miscellaneous  data  regarding  foreign  representatives 
in  the  United  States  and  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  countries.^^ 

Special  and  Select  Committees 

The  employment  of  standing  committees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  investigations,  other  than  those 
directly  relating  to  a  legislative  proposal  under  con- 
sideration by  those  bodies,  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  more  usual  practice  is  for  the  chambers 
to  create  ad  hoc  committees,  technically  known  as 
special  or  select  committees,  for  this  purpose.  The 
research  work  done  by  Congress  through  instrumental- 
ities of  this  character  is  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
January  1937  edition  of  the  Congressional  Directory 
thus  enumerates  the  following  special  and  select  com- 
mittees as  then  in  existence : 


*■  Subsequent  editions  of  tliis  work,  bringing  the  compilation  to  a 
later  date,  were  published  by  a  private  company  (New  York  Bureau  of 
National  Litcrnture,  Inc.).  the  l.Ttfst.  in  20  volumes,  being  in  1917.  Tliis 
edition  is  entitled:  Messages  and  Papers'of  the  Presidents:  A  compila- 
lion  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  Prepared  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Fifty  second  Congress  of  the  United  States 
iWith  Additions  and  Encyclopedic  Index  hy  Private  Enterprises). 

"These  biographies  are  prepared  by  the  members  themselves  and 
vary  widely  in  respect  to  amount  and  character  of  the  personal  data 
given. 

Topies  of  this  publication  can  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  at  the  price  of  $1.00. 


Senate: 

1.  Special  comniittee  to  investigate  air  and  ocean  mail 
contracts. 

2.  Special   committee  on  conservation  of   wildlife   resources. 

3.  Special  committee  to  investigate  labor  conditions  on  the 
Mississipjii  flood-control  project. 

4.  Special  commitlee  to  investigate  receivership  and  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
United  States. 

5.  Special  committee  on  investigation  of  the  munitions 
indu.stry. 

6.  Special  committee  to  investigate  production,  transportation, 
and  marketing  of  wool. 

7.  Special   silver  committee. 

8.  Special  committee  to  investigate  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

9.  Special  committee  to  investigate  campaign  expenditures. 

10.  Select  committee  on  Government  organization. 

House: 

1.  Select  committee  on  conservation  of  wildlife  resources. 

2.  Special  committee  to  investigate  old-age  pension  plans. 

3.  Select  committee  to  investigate  real  estate  bondholders' 
reorganizations. 

4.  Special  investigating  committee  on  cross-licensing  and 
pooling  of  patents. 

5.  Special   comniittee  to   investigate  campaign   expenditures. 

6.  Special  commitlee  to  investigate  retail  federations  and 
trade  practices  of  big  scale  wholesale  and  retail  buying  and 
selling  organizations  and  their  associations. 

7.  Select  committee  to  investigate  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government.-' 

The  foregoing  is  fairly  representative  of  the  magtii- 
tude  and  scope  of  the  investigatorj'  work  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  that  is  constantly  imder  way 
through  the  instrumentality  of  special  or  select  com- 
mittees. These  committees  vary  in  size  and  the  general 
rule  is  that  their  members  are  appointed  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  chamber  setting  them  up. 

Special  and  Select  Joint  Committees 

Where  the  matter  is  one  of  very  general  imponauLo 
in  which  both  Houses  are  interested,  action  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  the  two  Houses  acting  together  to 
create  a  joint  committee  for  the  prosecution  of  the  in- 
quiry. Examples  where  this  practice  has  been  followed 
are:  The  Joint  Committee  to  investigate  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
created  by  Joint  Eesolution  of  January  19,  1910;  the 
Joint  Committee  to  investigate  Federal  aid  in  road  con- 
struction, created  by  act  of  August  24,  1912 ;  the  Joint 
Committee  on  general  parcel  post,  created  by  act  of 
August  24,  1912;  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Government, 
created  by  joint  resolution  of  December  29,  1920;  the 
Joint  Committee  on  fiscal  relations  with  the  District 
of  Columbia,  created  by  Act  of  June  29, 1922;  the  Joint 


=■  For  a  list  of  the  interim  committees,  joint  committees,  and  com- 
missions created  by  the  State  legislatures  for  a  single  biennium,  lfi31- 
1932,  see  State  aovcmment,  February  1932,  pp.  14-18. 
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Committee  to  determine  what  employment  may  be 
furnished  Federal  prisoners,  created  by  House  Con- 
current Resolution  of  March  2,  1923,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned. 

In  setting  up  these  joint  committees,  it  is  not  an 
unusual  practice  for  the  act  or  resolution  creating  them 
to  provide  that  their  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  correspo7iding  standing  committee  of  the  two  cham- 
bers. Thus  it  was  provided  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj'stem,  created  by  Act  of  March 
4,  1923,  should  be  composed  of  tliree  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Cui-rency  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and 
five  members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Sub- 
conanittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  created 
by  Joint  Resolution  of  July  20,  1916,  the  provision  was 
made  that  the  members  should  be  selected  by  the  chair- 
men, respectively,  of  the  Senate  and  House  Conunittees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce- 
It  would  appear  that  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
jireferable  mode  of  procedure  would  be  to  create  a 
joint  committee  instead  of  one  or  more  special  com- 
mittees by  a  chamber  acting  independently.  A  reading 
i)f  the  list  of  special  and  select  committees  in  existence 
in  1937  given  above  shows  that  both  Houses  had  at  that 
time  special  committees  for  the  investigation  of  wild- 
life resources  and  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  Government.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  preference  is  so  often  given  to  the  creation 
of  separate  special  and  select  committees  are :  The 
general  desire  of  the  two  chambers  to  act  independ- 
ently in  the  framing  of  legislation  to  be  considered  by 
them;  the  greater  ease  with  which  action  by  a  single 
House  can  be  secured :  and  the  desire  of  the  member 
initiating  the  proposal  for  the  starting  of  the  investi- 
gation that  he  shall  be  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  .secure  the  publicity  and  prestige  resulting 
from  the  work.-^ 

Administrative  Agencies 

When  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  is  such  that  infor- 
mation does  not  have  to  be  elicited  by  the  exercise 
of  the  inquisitional  powers  of  Congress  in  the  way  of 


"  An  interesting  example  of  this  matter  of  which  House  should 
provide  the  chairman  of  a  joint  committee  bfing  jit  issue  is  provided  hy 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Administrative 
Branch  of  the  Government  listed  above.  Senator  Smoot  headed  the 
Senate  delegation  on  the  Joint  Committee  and  desired  to  be  designated 
as  chairman.  The  House,  unwilling  to  do  this,  secured  the  passage  of 
an  amending  resolution  providing  for  the  designation  by  the  President 
of  a  representative  to  act  with  the  committee.  The  President  designated 
Walter  F.  Brown,  afterwards  Postmaster  General,  as  hia  representative, 
and  the  committee  then  proceeded  to  select  Mr,  Brown  as  its  chairman, 
thus  furnishing  probably  the  only  example  where  a  person  who  was  not 
a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress  served  as  the  chairman  of  a 
Congressional  committee. 


the  cross-examination,  of  witnesses  and  the  compelling 
<jf  tlie  production  of  records  and  papers,  it  not  in- 
fre(iuently  happens  that  the  best  method  of  procedure 
i,s  for  Congress  to  direct  the  securing  of  the  data  by 
some  one  of  the  administrative  agencies.  An  impor- 
lunt  example  of  where  this  procedure  has  been  followed 
by  Congress  was  the  direction  given,  by  the  act  of 
January  29,  1907,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  of  women  and  children,  a  direction 
which  led  to  the  prei^ai'ation  of  a  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  in  19  volumes,  covering  every  phase  of  the 
subject  (S.  Doc.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1910). 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  a  dependency  of  Congress  rather  than  as 
part  of  the  administrative  establishment  proper  and 
the  endowing  of  it  with  broad  investigatory  powers, 
Congress  has  shown  a  tendency  to  make  use  of  it, 
rather  than  its  own  standing  or  special  committees, 
for  the  prosecution  of  certain  inquiries.  A  notable 
instance  of  where  it  has  acted  in  this  way  was  the 
direction  given  to  this  body  by  Senate  Resolution  83, 
1928,  supplemented  by  Joint  Resolution  115,  approved 
June  2G,  1934,  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  certain 
features  of  public  utility  corporation  practices.  In 
[jiirsuance  of  these  directions,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission made  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  of 
public  utility  corporations  ever  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  report  to  Congress  embraced  84  reports  ex- 
clusive of  7  volumes  of  exhibits,  appendices  and 
index.-'"'  While  the  present  study  was  being  made  the 
question  whether  the  proposed  investigation  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Atithority  should  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  a  special  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
was  being  debated. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  by  resolution,  and  their  committees  and 
committee  chairmen,  in  a  more  informal  manner,  are 
constantly  calling  upon  the  President  and  administra- 
tive officers  for  information  desired  by  them.  In  some 
cases,  response  to  their  calls  involves  the  making  of 
special  investigations  by  the  officers  called  upon. 
Whether  or  not  the  President,  in  given  cases,  is  under 
the  constitutional  obligation  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion called  for  has,  on  various  occasions,  been  a  matter 
of  controversy.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  bear- 
ing on  this  matter  reads  "[The  President]  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and 


»  Though  transmitted  at  different  dates,  the  final  report  being  trans- 
mitted in  193G,  all  the  volumes  bear  the  document  number  S.  Doc.  92, 
TOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1028. 
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expedient."  The  discretionary  right  of  the  President 
to  refuse  information  to  Congress  has  been  claimed 
by  tlie  Presidents  and  exercised  by  them  from  tlie  ear- 
liest times.  More  tlian  this,  they  have,  at  times,  di- 
rected the  lieads  of  departments  not  to  furnish  infor- 
mation in  7-e.'^ponse  to  requests  by  Congress  made  upon 
them.  Refusal  to  meet  the  legitimate  demand  of  Con- 
gress for  information  is  however,  rarely,  if  ever,  made, 
though  occasionally,  the  reply  is  sent  that  the  securing 
of  the  data  desired  would  involve  so  great  an  expense 
or  so  disrupt  the  regular  work  of  the  service,  that 
the  latter  does  not  feel  that  it  should  comply  with  the 
request  unless  insisted  upon. 

Commissions 

A  common  characteristic  of  standing,  joint,  and  spe- 
cial committees  is  that  they  are  composed  wholly  of 
members  of  the  two  Houses.  At  times,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inquiry  is  a  very  general,  or  a  technical, 
one,  and  where  the  cooperation  of  outside  aid  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  value,  Congress  adopts  the  policy  of  en- 
trusting the  conduct  of  the  investigation  to  a  body 
composed  wholly,  or  partialh',  of  persons  not  members 
of  either  House.  A  body  so  constituted  is  usually 
known  as  a  Commission,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
term  committee,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  term 
is  here  employed.-"  Important  examples  of  where  this 
type  of  investigatory  body  has  been  set  up  are:  The 
Industrial  Commission  created  by  Act  of  June  18, 
1898;  the  Joint  Commission  on  Immigration,  created 
by  Act  of  February  20,  1903;  and  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility and  Worlcmen's  Compensation  Commission,  cre- 
ated by  Joint  Eesolution  of  June  25,  1910. 

At  times,  action  by  Congress  takes  the  form  of  re- 
questing and  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  make  a  desired  investigation,  none  of 
wliose  members  may  be  members  of  Congress.  This 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Waterways  Commission, 
created  by  act  of  August  8,  1917,  and  the  United  States 
Coal  Commission,  created  by  act  of  September  22,  1922. 
At  other  times,  the  act  or  resolution  creating  the  com- 
mission provides  that  the  commission,  in  addition  to 
embracing  members  of  Congress,  shall  include  certain 
designated  officials.  Thus,  the  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mission, created  by  act  of  July  1,  1916,  to  investigate 
what  public  buildings  were  needed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  Govern- 


"  I'nfortunately,  Congress  itself  does  not  consistently  follow  this 
termlnolopioal  distinction.  In  many  cases  wliat  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  joint  committee  is  officially  dPsignatcd  a  commission.  For  ex- 
ample, the  National  Monetary  Commission,  created  in  1!>ns,  wliich 
made  one  of  the  most  extensive  Investigations  ever  undertaken  hy 
Congress,  and  the  National  Waterways  Commission  of  mot),  which 
made  a  general  study  of  water  transportation  and  the  improvement 
of  waterways,  were  composed  wholly  of  members  of  Congress,  and  were 
thus  in  fact,  but  joint  committees. 


ment  services  in  Government-owned  buildings,  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  two  of  the  members  of  each 
of  said  committees  to  be  selected  by  the  chairmen  of 
said  committees,  the  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  Grounds,  the  officer  in  charge  of  public  build- 
ings, and  the  Supervising,  or  Acting  Supervising, 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department;  and  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Purchase  of  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Premises,  created  by  act  of  March  2,  1921,  was  made  to 
consist  of  the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Seci-etary  of  the  Treasury.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  this  practice  being  followed,  how- 
ever, is  afforded  by  the  National  Economic  Committee 
created  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
make  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  more  funda- 
mental  features  of  our  existing  economic  system.  This 
Committee,  which  is  really  a  commission,  consists  of 
three  Senators,  three  Representatives,  and  six  high- 
ranking  executive  officials  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  importance  of  this  commission  is  partially 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  $500,000  was  appropriated  to 
meet  its  expenses,  of  which  sum  $400,000  was  to  be 
allotted  by  the  President. 

When  the  commission  is  composed  of  representatives 
cif  the  two  Houses  and  a  designated  number  of  civilians, 
the  provision  is  usually  made  that  the  civilian  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  fixed  compensation  for  such  members  is 
usually  provided. 

The  President,  as  is  well  kno^vn,  has,  in  recent  years, 
created  numerous  commissions  for  the  study  of  matters 
of  public  and  governmental  interest.  These  investiga- 
tions, important  as  many  of  them  are,  fall  outside  of 
the  scope  of  the  present  study  and  are  consequently  not 
here  considered. 

Subject  Matter  of  Investigations 

The  character  of  the  special  investigations  under- 
taken by  legislative  bodies  is  probably  of  greater  in- 
terest and  importance  than  the  particular  nature  of 
the  agency  employed  in  making  the  inquiry.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  work  of  Congress  in  this  way  reveals 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  special  investigations 
directed  to  be  made  by  Congress  fall  within  certain 
fairly  well-defined  fields.  In  the  pages  that  immedi- 
ately follow,  the  attempt  is  made  to  list  and  describe 
the  more  important  of  these  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  each  of  these  fields.  "^^Hien  the 
results  of  the  investigations  have  been  published  in  a 
series  of  reports  or  volumes  it  has  been  thought  desir- 
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able  to  list  the  titles  of  the  several  studies  that  are 
included. 

Economic  and  Social  Conditions  and  Problems 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  investigations  made 
by  Congress  are  those  where  a  standing  committee  has 
been  empowered,  or  a  special  joint  committee  or  com- 
mission has  been  set  up,  to  make  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation and  report  on  some  broad  aspect  or  problem 
of  the  economic  or  social  life  of  the  people.  The  out- 
standing instances  where  researches  of  this  character 
have  been  made  are  those  made  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  1898;  the  Immigration  Commission  of  1907; 
the  National  Monetary  Commission  of  1908;  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission  of  1917;  and  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry  of  1921.  To  this 
category  also  belongs  the  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above. 

The  Industrial  Commission  was  created  by  Act  of 
June  18,  1898,  which  provided  that  it  should  consist  of 
20  members:  4  Senators  appointed  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  5  Eepresentatives  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  11  other  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  11 
civilian  members  to  receive  each  a  compensation  of 
$3,600  per  annum.  Power  was  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  hold  hearings,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to 
compel  the  giving  of  testimony  and  the  production  of 
papers;  and  it  was  authorized  to  employ  a  technical 
staff  of  research  workers  and  other  assistants.  The 
Commission  was  directed  "to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to 
manufacturing,  and  to  business  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects."  It  was  further  directed  to 
"suggest  such  laws  as  may  be  made  a  basis  for  uniform 
legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union  in  order 
to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable 
to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the  producer,  and  the 
consumer." 

The  commission  proceeded  by  holding  hearings  and 
by  employing  a  large  staff  of  experts  to  analyze  the 
hearings  and  to  prepare  reports  upon  special  topics. 
These  reports  were  transmitted  to  Congress  during  the 
years  1900-1902  in  19  volumes  (H.  Doc.  476,  56th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.;  H.  Docs.  494  and  495,  56th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.;  H.  Docs.  177-187  and  380,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
Together  they  represent  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
and  painstaking  investigations  of  labor  and  industrial 
conditions  and  j^roblems  ever  undertaken  by  any  gov- 
ernment. The  comprehensive  scope  of  this  enquiry 
may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  the  abbreviated  titles  of  its 
reports  that  follows: 


Industrial  Commission:  Reports: 

1  Trusts  and  Iiidiistriul  Combinations,  1900. 

2.  Trust  and  Corporation  Laws,  1000. 

3.  Prison  Labor,  1900. 

4.  Transportation,  1900. 

5.  Labor  Legislation,  1900. 

6.  Distribution  of  Farm  Products,  1900. 

7.  Capital  and  Labor  Employed  in  Manufactures  and  Gen- 
eral Business,  1901. 

8.  Cliicago  Labor  Dispute,  1901. 

9.  TransiJortatiou    (second  volume),  1901. 

10.  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Labor,  1901. 

11.  Agriculture  and  Taxation,  1901. 

12.  Capital  and  Labor  in  Mining  Industry,  1901. 

13.  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  (second  volume), 
1901. 

14.  Capital  and  Labor  Employed  in  Manufactures  and  Gen- 
eral Business  (second  volume),  1901. 

15.  Immigration  and  Education,  1901. 

16.  Foreign  Labor,  1901. 

17.  Labor  Organizations,  Labor  Disputes  and  Arbitration, 
Railway  Labor,  1901. 

18.  Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe,  1902. 

19.  Final  Report,  1902. 

The  Immigration  Commission  was  created  by  act  of 
February  20,  1907,  which  provided  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  three  Senators,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  three  Representatives,  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  three  other  persons, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  Commission  was  entrusted  the  work  of  making 
an  investigation  into  every  phase  of  the  immigration 
IJroblem.  The  comprehensiveness  with  which  it  ful- 
filled its  mission  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  its 
reports  embraced  42  volumes,  which  appeared  during 
the  years  1910  and  1911.  Together  they  furnish  an 
unequalled  body  of  data  regarding  almost  every  aspect 
of  the  immigration  problem  as  it  confronted  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  The  abbreviated  titles  of  these 
reports  are  as  follows : 

Immigration  Commission:  Reports: 
1-2.  Abstracts  of  Reports  of  Commission. 

3.  Statistical  Review  of  Immigration,  1820-1910,  by  Frederick 
C.  Croxton. 

4.  Emigration  Conditions  in  Europe. 

5.  Dictionary  of  Races  or  Peoples  (witli  bibliography),  by 
Daniel  Folkmar,  assisted  by  Elnora  C.   Folkmar. 

t>-7.  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Bituminous  Coal  Mining,  by 
W.  Jett  Lauck. 

8-9.  Immigrants  in  Industries :  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing, 
by  W.  Jett  Lauck. 

10.  Immigr.Tnts  in  Industries:  Cotton  Goods  Manufacturing 
in  North  Atlantic  States;  Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods  Manu- 
facturing, by  W.  Jett  Lauck. 

11.  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Silk  Goods  Manufacturing 
and  Dyeing;  Clothing  Manufacturing;  Collar,  Cuff,  and  Shirt 
Manufacturing,  by  W.  Jett  Lauck. 

12.  Immigrants  in  Industries :  Leather  Manufacturing ;  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturing;  Glove  Manufacturing,  by  W.  Jett 
Lauck. 
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13.  Iiumigiauts  in  Industries:  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Pack- 
ing, by  W.  Jett  Lauck. 

14.  Inunigrauts  in  Intlustries:  Glass  Manufacturing;  Agri- 
cultural Implements  and  Vehicle  Manufacturing,  by  W.  Jett 
Lauck. 

15.  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Manufac- 
turing; Furniture  Manufacturing;  Sugar  Refining,  by  W.  Jett 
Lauck. 

16.  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Copper  Mining  and  Smelting; 
Iron  Ore  Mining;  Anthracite  Coal  Mining;  Oil  IJefiuing,  by  W. 
Jett  Lauck. 

17.  Immigrants  in  Industries :  Dirersifled  Industries,  by  W. 
Jett  Lauck. 

18.  Innnigrants  in  Industries:  Diversified  Industries:  General 
Tables ;  Floating  Immigrant  Labor  Supply,  by  W.  Jett  Lauck. 

19-2U.  Immigrants  in  Industries :  Summary  Report  on  Im- 
migrants in  Manufacturing  and  Mining,  by  W.  Jett  Lauck. 

21-22.  Immigrants  in  Industries :  Recent  Immigrants  in 
Agriculture,  by  Alexander  E.  Cance. 

23-25.  Immigrants  in  Industries:  Japanese  and  Other  Innui- 
grant  Races  in  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  by 
H.  A.  Millis. 

2C-27.  Immigrants  in  Cities :  Study  of  Population  of  Selected 
Districts  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  and  Milwaukee,  by  E.  A.  Goldenweiser  and  Mary  L. 
Marks,  annotated  by  Nellie  F.  Sheets. 

28.  Occupations  of  1st  and  2d  Generations  of  Immigrants  in 
United  States,  by  Joseph  H.  Hill ;  Fecundity  of  Immigrant 
Women,  by  Joseph  H.  Hill,  assisted  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee. 

2&-33.  Children  of  Immigrants  in  School,  by  Frederick  C. 
Croston,  Mary  W.  Simonds,  Roland  P.  Falkner. 

3-1-35.  Immigrants  as  Charity  Seekers,  by  Jesse  C.  Lloyd, 
Leslie  Hayford. 

3G.  Immigration  and  Crime,  by  Leslie  Hayford. 

37.  Steerage  Conditions,  by  Anna  Herbner ;  Importation  and 
Harboring  of  Women  for  Immoral  Purposes ;  Immigrant  Homes 
and  Aid  Societies,  by  Martha  E.  Dodson ;  Immigrant  Banks,  by 
W.  K.  Ramsey. 

38.  Changes  in  Bodily  Forms  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants, 
liy  Franz  Boas. 

39.  Immigration  Legislation:  Federal  Immigration  Legisla- 
tion, by  Frank  L.  Shaw ;  Digest  of  Immigration  Decisions,  by 
John  W.  Clifton;  Steerage  Legislation,  1819-1808,  by  Glen 
Edwards ;  State  Immigration  and  Alien  Laws,  compiled  by 
John  W.  Clifton. 

40.  Immigration  Restrictions  in  Other  Countries:  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Brazil. 

41.  Statements  and  Recommendations  Submitted  by  Societies 
and  Organizations  Interested  in  Immigration. 

42.  Index  of  Reports  of  Commission. 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  was  created  by 
act  of  May  30,  1908,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
Congress  the  changes  deemed  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
laws  relating  to  banking  and  currency.  The  Commis- 
sion was  composed  of  nine  Senators  appointed  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  and  nine  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  of  Rhode 
Island,  this  Commission,  in  order  to  provide  a  basis 
for  its  recommendations  and  for  the  subsequent  con- 
sideration of  the  reforms  of  the  American  banking 


system,  caused  to  be  prepared  bj'  the  leading  students 
of  finance  what  amounted  to  a  comprehensive  library 
of  volumes  covering  almost  every  phase  of  banking 
throughout  the  world.  A  list  of  these  volumes,  23  in 
niunber,  but  each,  in  many  cases,  embracing  a  number 
of  separate  studies,  follows: 
Xational  Monetary  Commission,  190S:  Publications: 

1.  Report  of  National  Monetary  Commission ;  Interviews  on 
Banking  in  Europe. 

2.  Financial  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1778-1909. 

3.  Digest  of  State  Banking  Laws. 

4.  Banking  in  the  United  States  before  Civil  War,  Including 
First  and  Second  Banks  of  United  States,  by  J.  T.  Holdsworth 
and  Davis  R.  Dewey ;  State  Banking  Before  Civil  War,  by  Davis 
R.  Dewey  and  Robert  E.  Chaddock. 

5.  National  Banking  System,  Including  Origin  of  National 
Banking  System  by  Andrew  MacFarland  Davis ;  History  of 
National  Bank  Currency,  by  A.  D.  Noyes;  History  of  Crises 
Under  National  Banking  System,  by  O.  M.  W.  Sprague. 

6.  Clearing  Houses  and  Credit  Instruments,  Including  Clear- 
ing House  Methods  and  Practices,  by  J.  G.  Cannon;  Use  of 
Credit  Instriunents  in  Payments  in  United  States,  by  David 
Kinley. 

7.  State  Banks,  Trust  Companies  and  Independent  Treasury 
Systems,  Including  State  Banks  and  'Irust  Companies  since 
Passage  of  National  Bank  Act.  by  Geor^-e  E.  Barnett ;  and  In- 
dependent Treasury  System  of  United  States  and  Its  Relations 
to  Banks  of  Country,  by  David  Kinley. 

8.  English  Banking  System,  including  English  Banking  System 
by  Hartley  Withers,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  and  others; 
History  of  Bank  of  England,  by  Eugene  Philippovich  and  H.  S. 
Foswell. 

9.  Banking  in  Canada,  Including  History  of  Banking  in  Can- 
ada, by  R.  M.  Breckenridge ;  Canadian  Banking  System,  by 
Joseph  French  Johnson;  Interviews  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Systems  of  Canada. 

10.  Reichsbank  and  Renewal  of  Its  Charter,  Including  Reiehs- 
bank  187&-1900 ;  Renewal  of  Reichsbank  Charter. 

11.  Articles  on  German  Banking  and  German  Banking  Laws, 
Including  Miscellaneous  Articles  on  German  Banking;  German 
Imperial  Banking  Laws,  edited  by  R.  Koch. 

12.  German  Bank  Inquiry  of  1908,  Part  I. 

13.  German  Bank  Inquiry  of  1908,  Part  II. 

14.  The  Great  German  Banks,  by  F.  Reisser. 

15.  Banking  in  France  and  French  Bourse,  Including  Evolu- 
tion of  Credit  and  Banks  in  Prance,  by  Andre  Liesse ;  Bank  of 
France  in  Its  Relation  to  National  and  International  Credit,  by 
Maurice  Patron ;  History  and  Methods  of  Paris  Bourse,  by  E. 
Vidal. 

16.  Banking  in  Belgiimi  and  Mexico,  Including  National  Bank 
of  Belgium,  by  Charles  A.  Conant ;  Banking  System  of  Mexico, 
by  Charles  A.  Conant. 

17.  Banking  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  Including  Swedish 
Banking  System,  by  A.  W.  Flux ;  Swiss  Banking  Law,  by  Julius 
Sandmann. 

IS.  Banking  in  Italy,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Japan, 
Including  Italian  Banks  of  Issue,  by  Tito  Canovai  and  Carlo 
F.  Ferrarus ;  Banking  in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Holland 
and  Japan,  by  various  writers. 

19.  Administrative  Features  of  National  Banking  Laws  and 
European  Fi.scal  and  Postal  Savings  Systems,  Including  Sug- 
gested Changes  in  Administrative  Features  of  National  Bank- 
ing Laws ;  Fiscal  Systems  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
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Uiilted  Stiitos,  by   J.  O.  Manson ;  Notes  oii  Postal  Savings  Bank 
Systems  of  Loading  Countries. 

20.  Misfellaiiious  Articles,  Iniliuliug  Address  by  Senator 
Aldrich  on  Work  of  National  Monetary  Commission;  Dis- 
count Systems  in  Europe,  by  Paul  M.  Warburg;  Bank  Accep- 
tances, by  Lawrence  Merton  Jacobs;  Credit  of  Nations,  by 
Francis  W.  Hurst ;  Trade  Bureaus  of  the  United  States,  by 
George  Paish ;  Bank  Loans  and  Stock  Exchange  Speculation, 
by  Jacob  11.  Hollander. 

21.  Statistics  from  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  France,  Including  Statistics  for  the  United  States,  com- 
piled by  A.  Piatt  Andrew ;  Special  Report  from  Banks  of 
United  States,  1909;  Statistics  for  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  France,  1867-lOOS,  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.  W. 
Hurst,  B.  Breslauer,  Robert  Franz,  Albert  Aupetit  and  M. 
Lefevre. 

22.  Seasonal  Variations  in  Demands  for  Currency  and  Capital, 
by  Edward  W.  Kenimerer. 

Zi.  Financial  Diagrams  and  European  Bank  Summaries,  pre- 
pared by  A.  Piatt  Andrew. 

The  great  value  of  these  studies  was  at  once  recog- 
nized. That  they  influenced  Congressional  action  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  that 
followed  and  prepared  public  opinion  to  accept  the 
radical  departure  from  j^ast  jsractice  that  this  system 
represented,  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Commission  Mas  created  by 
act  of  August  23,  1912,  which  provided  that  it  should 
be  composed  of  nine  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  not  less  than  three  of  whom 
should  be  employers  of  labor  and  not  less  than  three 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  The  Act  gave  de- 
tailed instructions  to  the  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  general  conditions  of  labor  in  the  pruicipal  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  including  agriculture;  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employees  and  other 
collateral  matters,  and  to  seek  to  discover  the  under- 
lying causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  industrial  situa- 
tion and  to  report  its  conclusions  thereon.  The  Com- 
mission employed  a  staff  of  mvestigators,  headed  by 
Basil  M.  Manly,  held  extensive  hearings  and  reported 
its  findings  in  11  volumes  as  follows  (S.  Doc.  415, 
64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1916) : 
Industrial  Relations  Commission:  Reports: 

Vol.  1.  Final  report  of  the  Commission :  Suggestions  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  regarding  investigations ;  Trade  agreements  in 
collective  bargaining ;  Efficiency  systems  and  labor. 

Vol.  2.  Cloak,  suit,  and  waist  industry :  Employment  offices 
and  unemployment;  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Socialist 
Party,  and  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World ;  Building  trades 
of  New  York  City ;  Industrial  education,  apprenticeship,  and 
administration  of  child  labor  laws ;  State  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration of  industrial  disputes;  Men's  garment  trades  of  New 
York  City. 

Vol.  3.  Dock  workers  of  New  York  City ;  Department  stores 
of  New  York  City;  Industrial  conditions  and  relations  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey ;  General  industrial  relations  and  con- 
ditions in  Philadelphia ;  Cooperative  plan  of  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit   Company ;    Metal   trades   of   Philadelphia ;    Industrial 


education,  apprenticeship,  and  administration  of  child  labor 
laws;  Glass  and  pottery  industries. 

Vol.  4.  Textile  industry  in  Philadelphia;  Women's  garment 
industries  of  Philadelphia  ;  Industrial  conditions  and  relations 
in  Chicago ;  Life  and  labor  conditions  of  Chicago  stockyard 
employees;  Conditions  of  employment  of  waiters  and  cooks; 
Industrial  conditions  and  relations  in  gold  mining  operations 
at  Lead  and  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.;  Mining  conditions  and  in- 
dustrial relations  at  Butte,  Mont. 

Vol.  5.  Industrial  relations  and  remedies.  Seattle,  Wa.sh. ; 
General  industrial  conditions  and  relations  in  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
Open  and  closed  shop  controver.sy  in  Stockton,  Calif. ;  Seasonal 
labor   problems   in   agriculture ;   Unemployment  in   California. 

Vol.  6.  Labor  conditions  in  construction  camps ;  Collective 
bargaining  in  San  Francisco ;  Industrial  accident  compensa- 
tion; General  industrial  relations  and  conditions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Open  and  closed  shop  controversy  in  Los  Angeles. 

Vol.  7.  Smuggling  of  Asiatics ;  Colorado  coal  minors'  strike. 

Vol.  8.  Colorado  coal  miners'  strike  (continued)  ;  Centraliza- 
tion of  industrial  control  and  operations  of  philanthropic 
foundations ;  Further  proceediugs  relating  to  Colorado  strike, 
large  foundations,  and  industrial  control. 

Vol.  9.  Further  proceedings  relating  to  Colorado  strike,  large 
foundations,  and  industrial  control  (continued)  ;  Rockefeller  in- 
terests in  Colorado ;  Land  question  in  the  Southwest. 

Vol.  10.  Laud  question  in  the  Southwest  (continued)  ;  Com- 
mercial telegraph  companies;  Pullman  employees,  Harriman 
railroad  system  strike. 

Vol.  11.  Conditions  of  labor  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  Labor 
and  the  law ;  Pennsylvania  State  police ;  Labor  conditions  in 
Puerto  Rico ;  Index. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry  was 
cieated  by  concurrent  resolution  of  June  7,  1921,  and 
^vas  composed  of  five  Senators,  three  selected  from  the 
majority  and  two  from  the  minority  party,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  five  Representatives, 
three  selected  from  the  majority  and  two  from  the 
minority  party,  apiJointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Tliis  Commission  was  instructed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  causes  of  the  then  existing  depression 
in  agriculture;  the  causes  of  the  difference  between  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  paid  to  producers  and 
their  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer;  the  comparative 
condition  of  industries  other  than  agriculture ;  the  re- 
lation of  prices  of  commodities,  other  than  agricul- 
tural products,  to  such  products;  the  banking  and 
financial  resources  and  credit  of  the  country,  especially 
a?  affecting  agricultural  credits;  and  the  marketing 
and  transportation  facilities  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Commission's  investigations  were  reported 
to  Congress  in  3  volumes  of  hearings  and  4  volumes 
of  reports  (H.  Rept.  408,  67th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1921) 
the  general  titles  of  which  were : 

1.  Agricultural  crises. 

2.  Credit. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Marketing  and  Distribution. 

In  addition  to  these  very  comprehensive  investiga- 
tions, Congress  is  constantly   directing  its  standing 
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committees,  or  creating  special  or  select  committees  and, 
occasionally  commissions,  technically  speaking,  to  in- 
quire into  more  special  matters  in  which  it  is  interested 
and  in  respect  to  whicli  the  enactment  of  legislation 
is  deemed  probably  desirable.  It  is  impracticable  to 
give  any  detailed  presentation  of  the  organization  and 
reports  of  these  inquiries  such  as  has  been  attempted 
in  respect  of  economic  and  social  inquiries  of  a  more 
general  character.  All  that  is  possible  to  do  here  is 
to  present  a  roughly  classified  list  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  investigations  in  recent  years.-' 

Banlciiw: 

1.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  created 
l)y  act  of  March  4,  1923,  composed  of  three  members  of  the 
Semite  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  five  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  efCect  of  the 
existing  limited  membership  of  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
ia  the  Federal  Reserve  System  upon  financial  conditions  in 
the  agricultural  sections  of  the  United  States ;  the  reasons 
which  actuated  eligible  State  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
fulling  to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
what  administrative  measures  had  been,  and  were  being,  taken 
to  increase  such  membership;  and  whether  or  not  any  change 
should  be  made  in  existing  laws,  or  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  in  methods  of  adminis- 
tration to  bring  about  in  the  agricultural  districts  a  larger 
membership  of  such  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Merchant  Marine: 

1.  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  created  by  act  of  April  28, 
1904,  composed  of  five  Senators  and  five  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  with  in- 
structions to  investigate  what  legislation,  if  any,  was  desirable 
for  the  development  of  the  American  merchant  marine;  and 
what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  treatment,  comfort,  and  safety  of  seamen  in 
order  to  make  the  seagoing  calling  more  attractive  to  American 
citizens. 

Rural  Credit: 

1.  Commission  to  Investigate  Rural  Credits  in  Europe,  created 
by  act  of  March  4,  1912,  composed  of  not  more  than  seven 
persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  instructions  to  study,  in  European  countries,  cooperative 
land  mortgage  banks,  cooperative  rural  credit  unions  and  simi- 
lar organizations,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  American  Com- 
mission assembled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress. 

2.  Joint  Committee  on  Short  Term  Rural  Credits,  created 
by  act  of  May  31,  1920,  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  seven  other  members  from 
each  of  these  committees  appointed  by  the  chairmen  respectively 


"This  list  Is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Its  purpose  is  little  more  thau 
to  give  an  indlcalion  of  the  research  work  of  Congress  carried  on  In 
this  vray.  For  a  more  comprehensive  list  see:  Federal  Commissions, 
Committees,  and  Boards:  List  of  Federal  commissions  and  boards  and 
similar  bodies  created  during  the  period  September  14.  1!)01.  to  March 
4,  1920  (S.  Doc.  174,  71st  Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  1030)  and  the  Document 
Catalogues  and  Congressional  Directories  for  the  years  since  1920. 


of  these  committees,   with  instructions  to  formulate  a  system 
of  short  term  rural  credits  in  the  United  States. 

Oold  and  Silver: 

1.  Gold  and  Silver  Inquiry  Commission,  created  by  Senate 
resolution  of  March  3,  1923,  composed  of  five  Senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  three  of  whom  .should 
be  of  the  majority  and  two  of  the  minority  party,  with  instruc- 
tions to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  continued  decrease  in 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver;  the  causes  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  gold  and  silver  industry  in  the  United  States ; 
the  production,  reduction,  refining,  transportation,  marketing, 
sale,  and  use  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where; the  effect  of  the  decreased  production  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  commerce,  industry,  exchange,  and  prices ;  to  confer 
with  citizens,  associations,  and  corporations  of  foreign  countries 
with  a  view  to  the  stabilization  of  wider  use  of  silver  in  ex- 
change and  to  prepare  plans  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
governments  to  that  end. 

Waterways: 

1.  National  Waterways  Commission,  created  by  act  of  March 
3,  1907,  composed  of  five  Senators  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  seven  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  with  instructions  to  investigate  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  water  transiiortation  and  improvement  of 
waterways.  Its  report  (S.  Doc.  469,  GL'd  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1912) 
embraced  a  large  number  of  mouograiihs  by  various  authors 
dealing  with  waterways  in  different  countries  in  Europe,  par- 
ticular waterways,  or  other  topics. 

2.  Waterwa.vs  Commission,  created  by  act  of  August  8,  1917, 
composed  of  seven  persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  from  the  active 
or  retired  list  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  one,  at  least, 
should  be  an  expert  hydniulic  engineer  from  civil  life,  and  the 
remaining  five  of  whom  should  be  chosen  from  either  private 
life  or  the  public  service. 

Highway  Construction: 

1.  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Federal  Aid  in  Road  Con- 
struction, created  by  act  of  August  24,  1912,  composed  of  five 
Senators,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  five  Representatives,  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
Ofl[ice  and  Post  Roads  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  of  the  grant  of  aid  to  the  states  for  the  construction 
of  public  roads. 

Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation: 

1.  Commission  to  Investigate  Employers'  Liability  and 
Workmen's  Compensation,  created  by  joint  resolution  of  June 
25,  1910,  composed  of  two  Senators  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  two  Representatives,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  two  other  persons,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  instructions  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  whole  matter  of  employers'  liability 
for  accidents  to  labor  and  workmen's  compensation. 

Wages  and  Prices: 

By  Senate  resolution  of  March  3,  1891,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  was  directed  to  make  an  investigation  of  wages 
and  prices  over  a  period  of  years.  In  pursuance  of  this  direc- 
tion, this  committee,  under  the  direction  of  Senator  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island,  caused  to  be  made  by  a  staff  recruited  by 
it  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  aid  of  the  old  Department  of 
Labor  (now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor)    one   of  tlie  most  extensive  compilations  of   wages 
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and  prices  stntistics  ever  attempted.  Its  report  appeared  In 
two  series,  the  one  of  four  volumes  dealius  with  wholesale 
prices,  wages,  nnd  transportation  ( S.  Kep.  13'J4,  52d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  1S93)  and  the  other  with  retail  prices  and  wages  in  three 
volumes  (S.  Rep.  986,  52d  Congress,  1st  sess.,  1892). 

Education: 

1.  Conmiission  on  National  Aid  for  Vocational  Education, 
created  by  joint  resolution  of  January  20,  1914,  composed  of 
seven  memhers,  appointed  by  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States, 
with  instructions  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  sub.iect  of 
the  grant  by  the  National  Government  of  aid  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education. 

Organization  and  Operations  of  the 
Administrative  Branch 

The  present  writer  has  had  occasion  to  point  out,  and 
to  emphasize  in  a  way  that  other  writers  have  not  done, 
the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch,  under  our  system 
of  separation  of  powers,  is  the  source  of  all  adminis- 
trative authority  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  has 
a  very  special  responsibility  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  administrative  services  are  organized  and 
conduct  their  operations.-*  The  American  legislature 
is  the  body  that,  subject  to  constitutional  limitations, 
determines  what  activities  shall  be  engaged  in  by  the 
Government;  how  the  administrative  services  shall  be 
organized  for  the  performance  of  these  activities;  what 
sums  of  money  shall  be  applied  to  such  purposes ;  how 
this  money  shall  be  raised  and  disbursed ;  and  the  rules 
of  procedure  that  shall  be  followed  in  performing  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  the 
legislature  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  board  of  directors 
and  performs  a  function  that  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  legislation,  strictly  speaking, 
from  the  jurisprudential  standpoint. 

Having  this  responsibility,  it  is  essential  that  the 
legislature  shall  take  the  steps  that  will  ensure  to  it 
the  knowledge  of  administrative  conditions  and  needs 
upon  which  alone  intelligent  action  by  it  can  be  had. 
Much  of  this  knowledge  can  be  secured  from  the  an- 
nual administrative  and  financial  reports  which  the 
administrative  services  are  required  to  make  and 
through  the  hearings  upon  the  annual  appropriation 
bills  when  these  services  are  called  upon  to  justify  the 
demands  for  the  grant  of  funds  that  have  been  made 
on  their  behalf  in  the  Budget.  Many  occasions  arise, 
however,  where  the  information  thus  obtained  is  in- 
adequate. Especially  is  this  so  where  the  legislature 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  fundamental  aspects  of  ad- 
ministrative conditions  and  has  in  contemplation  the 
introduction  of  changes  of  a  basic  character.  On  such 
occasions,  the  legislature  finds  that  by  far  the  most 
effective  means  open  to  it  is  that  of  causing  to  be  made 


a  detailed  study  of  the  matters  in  which  it  is  interested, 
a  study  that  will  not  only  reveal  existing  conditions, 
but  result  in  concrete  recommendations  for  action  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose  the  correction  of  evils  that  may 
be  found  to  exist. 

Inquiries  of  this  character,  as  regards  their  reports, 
fall  into  a  number  of  categories:  (1)  Those  of  a  gen- 
eral nature;  that  is,  relating  to  the  administrative 
establislmient  as  a  whole  with  a  view  to  improving 
administrative  conditions  generally;  (2)  those  relating 
to  a  particular  phase  or  asjject  of  public  administration, 
such  as  organization,  accounting,  the  recruitment  and 
handling  of  personnel,  etc.;  and  (3)  those  having  for 
their  purpose  to  examine  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  par- 
ticular services. 

From  almost  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  in- 
quiries of  this  character  have  been  made  by  Congress. 
It  is,  manifestly,  impracticable  even  to  list,  much  less  to 
describe  in  any  detail  all  these  investigations.  It  would 
seem  desirable,  however,  to  give  a  brief  accomit  of  some 
of  the  more  general  ones  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
character  and  importance  of  the  research  work  of  Con- 
gress in  this  field.^" 

Investigations  of  a  general  character. — Of  investiga- 
tions falling  within  the  first  category  that  has  been 
mentioned,  that  is,  those  pertaining  to  administrative 
conditions  geneially,  much  the  most  important  are  those 
that  were  presented,  on  behalf  of  Congress,  by: 

1.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Executive  Departments,  Organiza- 
tion, etc.  (Dockery-Cockrill  Commission)  1893-1895. 

2.  The  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  EfHciency, 
1910-1912. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Branch  of  the  Government,  1920. 

4.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Executive 
Agencies  of  the  Government  and  the  House  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  Executive  Agencies  of  the  Government,  1937-1938. 

The  Joint  Conmiission  on  Executive  Departments, 
Organization,  etc.,  known  as  the  Dockery-Cockrill  Com- 
mission, was  created  by  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act  for 
1894,  approved  March  3,  1893,  which  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  joint  conmiission,  composed  of  thi'ee  Sena- 
tors, appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
Representatives,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
with  instructions  to  inquire  into:  the  status  of  the  laws 
organizing  the  executive  departments,  bureaus,  and 
other  administrative  establishments;  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  methods  for  the  conduct  of  busmess  in  such 
services;  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  the  public 


'^Principles  of  Public  Administration  and  Principles  of  Legislative 
Organization  and  Administration,  The  Brookings  Institution,  1927  and 
1934. 


"  The  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency, The  Need  for  a  National  Budget  {H.  Doe.  851,  62d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  1912)  gives  an  exceptionally  detailed  list  of  such  Inquiries  during 
the  period  1789-1911,  which  list  is  reproduced  in  Gustuvns  A.  Wchcr. 
Organised  Efforts  for  the  Improvement  of  Methods  of  Administration 
in  the  United  States,  the  BrookinRS  Institution,  1919. 
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business  by  the  otHcers  and  employees  of  these  services 
and  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  such  personnel ;  whether 
any  modification  in  the  laws  governing  the  services 
were  desirable  in  the  interest  of  securing  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  dispatch  of  the  public 
business;  and  whether  a  reduction  in  the  number  or 
compensation  of  the  persomiel  manning  these  services 
at  Washington  could  be  made  without  doing  injury  to 
the  public  services. 

This  joint  committee  (though  termed  a  commission) 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  experts  employed  from  private 
life,  made  an  exceptionally  thorough  investigation  into 
the  organization  and  business  methods  of  the  adminis- 
trative services  and  submitted  a  large  number  of  re- 
ports which  were  published  as  congressional  docu- 
ments. More  important  still,  the  recommendations 
contained  in  these  reports  led  to  the  passage  of  a  large 
number  of  acts  introducing  important  improvements 
in  administrative  organization  and  methods.'" 

The  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency, though  set  up  by  the  President  and  conducted 
under  his  direction,  is  here  mentioned  and  described 
since  its  creation  was  due  to  special  action  by  Congress 
and  its  findings  reported  to  it.  A  clause  inserted  in 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act  for  1911,  ap- 
proved June  25,  1910,  provided  for  an  appropriation  " 
■'  to  enable  the  President,  by  the  employment  of  ac- 
countants and  experts  from  official  and  private  life, 
to  more  effectually  inquire  into  the  methods  of  trans- 
acting the  public  business  of  the  Government  in  the 
several  executive  departments  and  the  Government 
establishments,  with  the  view  of  inaugurating  new  or 
changing  old  methods  of  transacting  such  public  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  attain  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
therein,  and  to  ascertain  and  recommend  to  Congress 
what  changes  in  law  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  such  results  of  his  uiquiry  as  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  by  executive  action  alone." 

In  pursuance  of  this  authorization,  the  President  set 
up  a  conunission  to  which  was  given  the  name  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  com- 
posed of  five  members.  This  Commission  functioned 
until  June  30,  1913,  when  it  went  out  of  existence  due 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  continue  appropriations 
for  its  support.  It  organized  a  staff  of  experts  and 
clerical  assistants,  and  subjected  the  Government  to 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  thorough  survey  that 
has  ever  been  made  of  its  organization,  procedure,  and 
administrative  problems.  Its  findings  were  embodied 
in  a  large  number  of  reports  which  were  submitted  to 


Congress  and  published  as  public  documents.  Among 
these,  the  two  most  important  were  those  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  improving  the  system  then  in  force 
for  determining  and  making  provision  for  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  Government  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scientific  budget  system.  The  titles  of  these 
reports  are: 

1.  The  need  for  a  jiativnal  budget:  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Economy  and  Efficiency  on  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
a  national  budget  (H.  Doc.  854,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1912). 

2.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  budget  with  support- 
ing memoranda  and  reports  (S.  Doc.  1113,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
1913). 

Other  reports  dealt  with  such  matters  as :  methods  of 
appointment;  the  system  of  accounting  and  reporting; 
the  organization  of  the  administrative  branch,  with 
recommendations  for  the  consolidation  of  certain  serv- 
ices; the  centralization  of  the  distribution  of  public 
documents;  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  system 
for  civil  employees ;  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  central 
administrative  control,  etc.^^ 

Although  these  reports,  largely  for  reasons  later 
pointed  out  '^  resulted  in  no  immediate  important  leg- 
islative action,  they  had  a  large  educational  influence 
upon  both  Congress  and  the  general  public  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  putting  into  effect  of  many  of  their 
most  fundamental  reconmiendations.  There  can  thus 
be  no  question  but  that  the  two  reports  dealing  with  the 
desirability  of  the  establishment  of  a  budget  system 
that  have  been  mentioned  had  an  important  influence 
in  promoting  this  reform  which  was  fijially  accom- 
plished through  the  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  and  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  regarding  the  handling  of 
appropriation  bills,  in  the  same  year. 

Second  in  importance  among  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency to  that  urging  the  adoption  of  a  budget  system, 
was  the  recommendation  that  the  administrative 
branch  as  a  whole  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  reorgan- 
ization with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  duplication  of 
functions  and  the  bringing  together  under  a  common 
direction  of  services  ojierating  in  the  same  general  field 
and  which  should  have  close  working  relations  with 
each  other.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  for  action  in 
this  way,  Congress,  by  joint  resolution  of  December 
29,  1920,  created  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Keorganiza- 
tion  of  the  Administrative  Branch  of  the  Government, 
composed  of  three  Senators,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 


•"  For  a  list  of  these  reports  and  an  enumeration  of  the  laws  provid- 
ing for  putting  tlieir  recommendations  into  effect,  see  G.  A.  Weber, 
Op.  cit.,  pp.  71-73. 

"  JIOO.OOO,  subsequently  supplemented  by  further  ^ants  aggregating 
$160,000. 


"  For  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  of  the  commission,  including 
printed  circulars  and  other  documents  that  were  not  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  were  thus  not  printed  as  Congressional  documents,  see 
Gustavus  A.  Weber.  Op.  at.,  pp.  99-103. 

"  See  p.  149,  below. 
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dent  of  the  Senate  and  three  Representatives,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,^^  which  was 
directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  administrative 
services  of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing all  pertinent  facts  concerning  their  powers 
and  duties,  their  distribution  among  the  several  execu- 
tive departments  and  their  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  authority;  also  to  determine  what  redistribu- 
tion of  activities  could  be  made  among  the  several 
services  with  a  view  to  the  pi'oper  correlation  of  the 
same  and  what  departmental  regrouping  of  services 
should  be  made  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  achieved 
the  greatest  possible  measure  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Government  business. 

The  work  of  this  committee  resulted  in  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  an  extensive  report  setting  forth  the  existing 
organization  of  the  administrative  branch  with  a 
scheme  for  its  complete  reorganization,  the  holding 
of  extensive  hearings,  the  published  report  of  -which 
constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  and 
a  report  by  the  committee  giving  its  consideration  of 
the  problem  and  its  recommendations  for  action.  The 
report  on  the  existing  organization,  with  suggestions 
for  changes,  tliough  taking  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was, 
in  fact,  prepared  by  the  latter,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown, 
who  was  the  President's  representative  on  tlie  commit- 
tee, and  submitted  by  him  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Due  to  this  pro- 
cedure the  document  has  the  value  of  representing  the 
opinion  of  the  President  in  respect  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion that  ought  to  be  effected.  Following  are  the  titles 
of  these  three  documents : 

1.  Reorqaiiization  of  the  Executive  Departments. — Letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Walter  F.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Government  Departments,  transmitting  a  chart  exhibiting  in 
detail  the  present  organization  of  the  Government  departments 
and  the  changes  suggested  by  the  President  to  the  Cabinet 
(S.  Doe.  302,  67th  Cong.,  4th  sess.,  1923). 

2.  Hearings :  Reorganization  of  Executive  Departments,  68Ui 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  1924. 

3.  Report  of  Joint  Committee  (H.  Doc.  356,  68th  Cimg.,  1st 
sess.,  1924). 

Although  it  proved  impossible  to  get  through  Con- 
gress any  general  reorganization  bill,  certain  specific 
changes  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  committee  were  subsequently  effected  by 
law. 

The  subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  Government  continued  to  be  rec- 


"As  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  consideration  of  the  different  type.s 
of  agencies  created  by  Congress  for  the  performance  of  research  work, 
this  Commission  had  afterward  added  to  it  a  representative  of  the 
President,  who  became  Its  chairman. 


ognized  as  one  of  major  importance  by  both  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  In  1937  both  branches  of  Congress 
inaugui'atod  efforts  with  a  view  to  action.  The  Senate 
created  a  Select  Committee  on  Investigation  of  Execu- 
tive Agencies  of  the  Government;  the  House  a  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Organization  and  the  two 
Houses,  acting  jointly,  a  Joint  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Organization,  while  the  President,  acting  under 
his  general  powers,  created  a  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Management. 

The  work  of  this  latter  commission,  though  not  an 
example  of  research  on  the  part  of  Congress,  is  of  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  study  since 
the  recommendations  contained  in  it  were  made  the 
basis  of  the  more  important  bills  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  administrative  system  that  have  actually  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  Congress.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  Louis  Brownlow,  chairman,  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  and  Luther  Gulick.  Its  report,  entitled: 
Presidenfs  Committee  on  Administrative  Management: 
Report  of  the  Committee  with  Studies  of  Administra- 
tive Management  in  the  Federal  Government  (G.  P.  O. 
1937),  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
with  a  message  luging  action  upon  its  recommendations. 
In  addition  to  the  report  proper  were  included  a  num- 
ber of  special  studies,  the  contents  of  the  report  thus 
being  as  set  forth  below : 

Letter  of  the  President. 

Part  I.  Report  of  the  President's  Committee. 
Part  IL  Studies  of  Administrative  Management  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

1.  Personnel    Administration    in    the    Federal    Service,    by 

Floyd  W.  Reeves  and  Paul  T.  David. 

2.  Financial  Control  and  Accountability,  by  A.  E.  Buck. 

3.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  by  Harvey  C.  Mansfield. 

4.  The  Problem  of  the  Independent  Regulatory  Commissions, 

by  Robert  E.  Cushman. 

5.  Departmental  Management,  by  Arthur  W.  Macmahon. 

6.  Executive  Management  and  the  Federal  Field  Services, 

by  James  W.  Fesler. 

7.  Government  Corporations  and  Independent   Supervisory 

Agencies,  by  Herbert  Eramerick. 

8.  The  exercise  of  Rule-making  Powers,  by  James  Hart. 

9.  The  Preparation  of  Proposed   Legislative   Measures  by 

Administrative  Departments,  by  Edwin  E.  Witte. 

The  congressional  committees  enumerated  are  in  ex- 
istence and  still  functioning  as  this  rejjort  is  being 
written.  They  have  held  hearings  and  made  reports 
on  various  bills  having  for  their  purpose  to  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Manage- 
ment. The  Senate  Select  Committee  has  also  published 
a  report  reproducing  the  reports  made  to  it  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  which  was  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  act  as  its  technical  aid  in  the  making  of 
searches  into  the  organizational  problems  of  the  ad- 
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ministrative  branch  and  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations for  change.    A  list  of  these  reports  follows : 

Reports  of  the  Brookings  Institution  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Im:cstifjiit('  the  Executive  Agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment  (S.  Upt.  127D.  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  1937)  : 

1.  Government  Financial  Agencies. 

2.  Expansion  in  Governmental  Activity:  Introduction  to 
report. 

3.  Government  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Public  Supply  and 
Property. 

4.  Government  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Mineral  Resources 
and  Power. 

5.  Financial  Administration  of  the  Federal  Government. 

6.  The  Organization  of  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Activities. 

7.  Government  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Public  Personnel. 

8.  Government  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Public  Welfare. 

9.  Government  Activities  in  the  Promotion  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

10.  Government  Activities  in  the  Kegulation  of  Private  Bu.si- 
ness  Enterprises. 

11.  Government  Activities  in  the  Fields  of  the  Public  Domain, 
Agriculture  and  Wildlife  and  Aquatic  Resources. 

12.  Government  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Transportation. 

13.  Government  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Library,  Informa- 
tion and  Statistical  Services. 

14.  Government  Activities  in  the  field  of  Public  Works  and 
Water  Resources. 

Investigations  of  special  aspects. — General  investiga- 
tions of  the  administrative  branch  have  concerned 
themselves  primarily  with  the  matter  of  organization 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  allocation  of  activities  among 
the  several  services  and  the  grouping  of  these  services 
departmentally  for  the  exercise  of  central  administra- 
tive direction  and  control.  These  general  inquirieg 
have  been  supplemented  by  others  having  for  their 
purpose  the  examination  of  particular  aspects  or 
branches  of  administration.  Among  the  most  import- 
ant congressional  investigations  of  this  character  in 
recent  years  are  those  made  by : 

1.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Methods  of  Business  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  1887-1889. 

2.  Joint  Commission  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries,  1919-1920. 

3.  House  and  Senate  Special  Committees  on  the  Budget, 
1919. 

4.  Joint  Commission  on  Printing  and  Binding,  1905. 

5.  Joint  Committee  to  Determine  what  Employment  may 
be  Furnished  Federal  Prisoners,  1923. 

6.  Joint  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations  with  the  District 
of  Columbia,  1922. 

7.  Public  Buildings  Commission,  1916. 

8.  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Commission,  1926. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Methods  of  Business 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  pojiularly  known  as 
the  Cockrill  Committee  from  the  name  of  its  chair- 
man, was  created  by  Senate  resolution  of  March  3, 1887, 
at  a  time  when  complaint  was  general  that  many  of 
the  administrative  services  were  far  behind  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  current  duties,  that  much  useless 
paper  work  was  performed,  and  that  the  methods  em- 


ployed by  the  administrative  services  generally,  were 
archaic  in  the  extreme.  The  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  these  complaints  and,  where  found  to  be 
justified,  to  recommend  measures  for  their  removal. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  committee  found  that  these  com- 
plaints were  more  than  justified.  It  thus,  for  example, 
found : 

That  39  employees,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $720  to  $1,600 
per  annum,  were  engaged  more  or  less  in  copying  with  pen  and 
ink  the  letter  press  copies  of  letters  into  record  books.  Cases 
of  employees  furnishing  proxies  or  substitutes  to  perform  their 
work  at  their  salaries  or  at  reduced  compensation  were  found 
in  three  of  the  executive  departments.  On  August  20,  1887, 
there  were  in  the  General  Land  Oflice  a  total  of  276,670  indi- 
vidual cases  pending  and  undisposed  of,  and  14,000  unanswered 
letters.  There  were  47,000  claims  of  soldiers,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  pending  for  adjustment  before  the  Second 
Auditor.  An  engineer  ofiicor's  reipiest  for  approval  of  the 
employment  of  two  pilots,  one  for  $25  and  the  other  for  $150, 
in  its  course  from  the  officer  through  the  War  Department,  its 
return  to  that  ofiicer  and  its  return  again  by  him  to  the  War 
Department  was  handled  by  officers  and  clerks  76  times,  and, 
including  messenger  service  94  times. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  were  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  two  reports,  embracing  several  volumes 
(S.  Kept.  507,  50th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1888;  and  S.  Kept. 
3,  51st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1889).  The  result  of  these  re- 
ports and  action  taken  directly  with  administrative 
officers  was  the  effecting  of  exceedingly  important 
reforms  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government's  business 
by  the  administrative  departments  and  services. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Reclassification  of  Salaries 
was  created  by  act  of  March  1,  1919,  to  correct  another 
outstanding  defect  in  the  administrative  system.  At 
the  time  of  its  appointment,  nothing  approaching  con- 
sistancy  and  equity  existed  in  the  administrative  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  the  compensation  attaclied  to  differ- 
ent positions.  Employees  doing  precisely  the  same 
work  in  the  same  and  in  different  divisions  and  depart- 
ments were  paid  widely  divergent  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  the  practice  of  paying  higher  wages  for  work 
of  an  inferior  character  than  was  paid  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  involving  much  greater  experience, 
skill,  and  knowledge,  was  widespread.  To  correct  this 
condition  of  affairs,  the  Joint  Committee  was  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  making  a  survey  of  the 
situation  and  of  working  out  a  scheme  of  classification 
of  positions  and  rates  of  compensation  for  the  civil 
service  at  Washington.  Its  i-eport  (H.  Doc.  686,  66th 
Cong.  2d  sess.,  1920)  is  an  exceedingly  able  document. 
In  addition  to  its  general  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  personnel  classification,  it  sets  forth  in  detail  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  classification  of  positions  in  the  civil 
service  at  Washington,  with  job  specifications  and 
compensation  schedules  for  all  positions  shown.  Tliis 
report  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
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1923  which,  for  tlie  first  time,  put  tlio  personnel  system 
of  the  Government  at  Wasliinyton  upon  a  scientific 
basis. 

Tlie  House  and  Senate  Special  Committees  on  the 
Budget  were  set  up  in  1919  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating means  by  which  the  existing  system  for  deter- 
mining and  making  provision  for  the  financial  needs 
of  the  Government,  which  was  generally  held  to  be 
unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  might  be  supplanted  by 
one  resting  upon  a  budgetary  basis.  These  committees 
held  hearings  at  which  experts  on  the  subject  were 
called  upon  to  describe  the  budgetary  systems  of 
other  countries  and  the  character  of  the  provision  that 
sliould  be  made  for  a  budgetary  system  for  the  National 
Government.  The  published  reports  of  these  hearings 
and  the  reports  of  the  committees  furnished  the  basis 
for  the  drafting  of  the  bill,  which  became  the  Budget 
ajid  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  and  the  radical  revision 
of  the  rules  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  governing 
the  preparation  and  handling  of  appropriation  bills.^^ 

The  nature  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  other 
committees  and  commissions  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  titles.  They  are,  as  has  been  stated,  merely 
indicative  of  character  of  researches  constantly  being 
made  by  special  and  joint  committees  into  administra- 
tive problems. 

Investigations  of  Special  Services. — ^In  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  specific  problems  of  adminis- 
tration. Congress  is  constantly  making  researches  into 
the  organization  and  operations  of  particular  services. 
These  inquiries  are  conducted  partly  by  standing  com- 
mittees and  partly  by  special  or  joint  committees  or 
commissions  specially  created  for  the  purpose.  They 
have  in  view,  either  the  securing  of  information  upon 
which  to  base  constructive  legislation  or  the  determina- 
tion of  the  facts  in  regard  to  alleged  improper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  services  inquired  into.  Notable  examples 
of  an  inquiry  of  the  latter  character  are  those  made  by 
the  Joint  Committee  to  investigate  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  created 
by  Joint  Resolution  of  January  19,  1910,  to  investigate 
the  issues  involved  in  the  famous  Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy  when  allegation  of  serious  misconduct  of 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  been 
made,  and  the  investigation  of  the  oil  leases  which  led 
to  the  prosecution  of  Albert  Fall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Denby.    Such  an  investigation  is  now  pending  of 


"  Of  the  two  committees,  the  House  Committee  made  much  the  most 
thorough  Inquiry  and  its  hearings  and  reports  are  of  the  greater  value. 
They  are : 

(1)  National  Budget  System:  Hearings,  66th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  191B 

(2)  H.  Kpt.  362,  66th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1919. 

(3)  H.  Rpt.  373,  66th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1919. 


the  conduct  of  the   affairs  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Of  inquiries  having  for  their  purpose  merely  to  aid 
Congress  in  making  provision  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  a  particular  service,  those  regarding  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  Postal  Service  have  been  much 
the  most  numerous.  A  listing  of  some  of  these  special 
inquiries  regarding  that  service  shows  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  finds  it  desirable  to  make  researches 
in  the  administrative  field. 

1.  Joint  Commission  to  Inve.stigate  the  Postal  Service,  created 
by  act  of  June  13,  1898. 

2.  Joint  Commission  on  Second  Class  Mail  Matter,  created 
by  act  of  June  26,  1906. 

3.  Joint  Commission  on  Business  Methods  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  Postal  Service,  created  by  act  of  March  2, 
1907. 

4.  Commission  on  Second  Class  Mail  Matter,  created  by  joint 
resolution  and  act  of  March  4,  1911. 

5.  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Second  Chiss  Mail  Slatler, 
created  by  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

6.  Joint  Committee  on  General  Parcel  Post,  created  by  act 
of  Augu.st  24,  3912. 

7.  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Purchase  of  Pneumatic  Tube 
Service,  created  by  act  of  August  24,  1912. 

8.  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Pneumatic  Tube  Service, 
created  by  Act  of  March  3,  1917. 

9.  Joint  Commission  on  Postal  Employees'  Compensation, 
created  by  act  of  February  28,  1919. 

10.  Joint  Postal  Commission,  created  by  act  of  April  24,  1920. 

Political  Conditions  and  Problems 

111  the  political  field  Congress  has  made  important 
investigations  into  such  matters  as  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  conduct  of 
Federal  elections,  lobbying,  and  propaganda. 

In  1893  the  House  created  its  Standing  Committee 
on  Election  of  President,  Vice  President,  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  supplanting  select  committees 
which  had  been  created  from  time  to  time  prior  to 
that  date.  The  hearings  and  reports  of  this  committee 
on  proposals  eventuating  in  the  adoption  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, providing,  respectively,  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  the  elimination 
of  the  so-called  "Lame-Duck"  Congi-ess,  by  fixing  new 
dates  for  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  Senators  and 
Representatives  and,  incidentally,  providing  for  cer- 
tain contingencies  in  respect  to  the  succession  to  the 
office  of  President,  embrace  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  involved  in  these  proposals  and  the  char- 
acter of  affirmative  action  to  be  taken.  This  committee 
has  also  held  hearings  and  submitted  reports  upon 
such  proposals  for  constitutional  amendment  as  those 
providing  for  changing  the  terms  of  Representatives 
from  2  to  4  years,  fixing  the  terms  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  at  6  years,  and  that  the  President  and 
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Vice  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  reelection.  In 
the  Senate,  proposals  for  constitutional  change  have 
been  considered  and  reported  upon  by  the  Senate 
Standing  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections;  and, 
in  both  Houses,  consideration  to  proposals  for  con- 
stitutional change  have  been  given  by  the  Committee 
on  Judiciarj'. 

From  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
lupt  Practices  Act,  1925,  both  Houses  of  Congi-ess  have 
concerned  themselves  \Nith  the  manner  in  which  the 
provisions  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with  by  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  President,  "Vice  President,  and 
membership  in  the  two  chambers.  To  this  end,  they 
have  repeatedly  appointed  special  committees  to  inves- 
tigate the  raising  of  funds  by  candidates  and  their  ex- 
penditure for  election  purposes.  These  committees 
have,  in  all  cases,  held  extensive  hearings  and  have  sub- 
mitted reports  giving  their  findings.  These  hearings 
and  reports  constitute  the  most  detailed  and  valuable 
material  upon  the  raising  and  expenditure  of  campaign 
funds  that  is  in  existence.  A  chronological  list  of  these 
committees  and  their  publications  follows: 

1.  Senate   Special   Committee   on    Campaign   Expenditures    in 

Presidential  Elections. 

1.  Hearings. 

2.  Report  (S.  Rpt.  1160,  68th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1925). 

2.  Senate    Special    Committee    on    Senatorial    Campaign    Ex- 

penditures. 

1.  Hearings. 

2.  Report   (S.  Rpt.  1197,  69th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1927). 

3.  Senate    Special    Committee    on    Senatorial    Campaign    Ex- 

penditures. 

1.  Hearings. 

2.  Report   (S.  Rpt.  603,  70th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1928). 

4.  Senate   Special   Committee   on   Campaign   Expenditures   of 

Presidential  Candidates. 
1.  Hearings. 
2.  Report  (S.  Rpts.  14S0,  2024,  70th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1929). 

5.  House    Select    Committee    on    Campaign    Expenditures    of 

Various  Presidential  and  other  Candidates. 

1.  Hearings. 

2.  Report    (H.   Hpt.  2821,  70th   Cong.,  2d   sess.,   1929). 

6.  House    Select    Committee    on    Campaign    Expenditures    of 

Candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
1.  Hearings. 
2.  Report  (H.  Rpt.  2140,  71st  Cong.  3d  sess.,  1931). 

7.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Senatorial  Campaign  Expen- 

ditures :  Primaries,  Conventions,  Contest,  and  Campaign, 
Terminating  in  General  Election  of  Nowmber  1930: 
Including  Investigation  of  Complaint  of  Alleged  Violation 
of  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  Relating  to  Campaign 
Expenditures. 
1.  Hearings. 

2.  Reports    (S.   Rpts.   1824,   1870,   71st   Cong.,   2d   sess., 
1931;  20,  24,  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1932). 

8.  House    Select    Committee    on    Campaign    Expenditures    of 

Candidates  for  President,  Vice-President,  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

1.  Hearings. 

2.  Reports. 


9.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Campaign  Expenditures  of 
Presidential,  Vice  Presidential  and  Senatorial  Candidates 
in  1932. 

1.  Hearings. 

2.  Report  (S.  Rpt.  191,  73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1934). 
10.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Campaign  Contributions  and 

Expenditures  in  1934 :  Senatorial  Contests. 

1.  Hearings. 

2.  Report  (S.  Rpt.  11,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1935). 

Additional  material  regarding  electoral  practices  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  hearings  and  reports  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Elections  on  electoral  contests, 
such  contests  usually  being  made  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  or  improper  practice  in  respect  to  the  raising 
and  expenditure  of  campaign  funds. 

The  existence  of  a  lobby  at  Washington,  the  methods 
employed  by  it  to  influence  legislation,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  submitting  it  to  regulation  has  led  Congress, 
on  various  occasions,  to  subject  these  matters  to  investi- 
gation. In  1913,  the  House  created  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Lobby  which  held  extensive  hearings 
and  submitted  a  report  (H.  Rpt.  113,  63d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  1913).  In  the  same  year  the  subject  was  likewise 
investigated  and  reported  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees,  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  embracing  4  volumes.  In  pursu- 
ance of  Senate  Resolution  of  December  8,  1921,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  made  another  investiga- 
tion of  expendittires  for  propaganda  and  lobbying  in 
Washington.  Again,  the  same  committee,  in  1929,  act- 
ing in  pursuance  of  a  Senate  Resolution,  made  an 
especially  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  lobby  at 
Washington,  the  printed  hearings  embracing  5  vol- 
umes, and  10  separate  reports  being  submitted  (S. 
Rpt.  43,  71st  Cong.,  3d  sess..  1931). 

In  1930-31,  an  investigation  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda activities  was  made  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House,  created  by  House  Resolution  180  of  April  17, 
1930.  The  report  of  the  committee  (H.  Rpt.  2290,  71st 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  1931)  and  the  prmted  hearings,  in  5 
volumes,  contain  a  mass  of  data  on  the  Communist 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

Special  Investigations  by 
State  Legislatures 

In  general,  the  work  of  State  legislatures  in  the  way 
of  making  special  investigations  of  economic  social, 
governmental,  and  political  questions  parallels  that  of 
Congress,  with  the  important  differences  that  the  re- 
ports submitted  by  standing  and  special  committees 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  less  exhaustive  and  carefully 
compiled  than  those  by  similar  bodies  in  Congress; 
and  it  is  exceptional  when  elaborate  hearings  are  held, 
and,  if  held,  the  results  given  to  the  public  in  printed 
form.    When  one  turns,  however,  to  the  use  of  the 
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commission,  that  is,  a  body  specially  created  for  the 
making  of  an  inquiry,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
persons  selected  from  private  life,  and  with  powers  to 
employ  a  staff  of  experts  to  aid  it  in  its  work,  the 
record  of  the  State  legislatures  is  in  advance  of  that 
of  Congress.  In  certain  fields,  such  as  those  of  reor- 
ganization of  the  administrative  branch  of  the  State 
government,  judicial  administration,  finance,  taxation, 
accounting  and  reiJorting,  municipal  and  local  govern- 
ment, the  reports  of  these  bodies  constitute  by  far  the 
most  valuable  source  material  regarding  the  subjects 
treated  that  is  in  existence. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  research  work  done 
by  State  legislatures  in  this  way  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  classified  list  of  commissions  set  up 
to  make  investigations  of  a  general  character,  and  their 
reports,  during  recent  years.  This  list,  it  is  believed, 
is  a  substantially  complete  enumeration  for  the  period 
considered.'" 

Electoral  Branch: 

1.  Connecticut : 

1.  Commission  ou  Corrupt  Practices  and  Elections. 
Keport,  1927. 

2.  Illinois: 

1.  Commission   on  Revision   of  the  Electoral  Laws. 
Report,  1931. 

3.  Massachusetts : 

1.  Joint   Special   Committee  ou   the   Administi'atiou 
and  Operation  of  the  Election  Laws. 
Report,  1928. 

4.  New  Tork  : 

1.  Joint    Committee    to    Investigate    Primary    and 

Election  Laws  in  This  and  Other  States. 
Report,  1910. 

2.  Joint  Committee  on  Reclassification  and  Revision 

of  the  Election  Laws. 
Report,  1922. 

3.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 

Constitution  and  Election  Laws. 
Report,  1933. 

5.  Pennsylvania : 

1.  Commission    to   Revise   and   Codify    the   Election 
Law. 
Reports,  1911-13. 

6.  Virginia : 

1.  Commission  to  Revise  the  Election  Laws. 
Report,  1932. 
Legislative  Branch: 

1.  California  : 

1.  Interim  Committee  on  Legislative  Procedure  and 
Reduction  of  Legislative  Expense. 
Report,  1932. 

2.  Massachusetts : 

1.  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Legislative  Procedure. 
Report,  1915. 


"  In  addidon  to  these  investigations  of  a  general  character,  the  State 
legislatures  made  numerous  Investigations  of  other  matters  of  which 
the  more  important  are  those  concerning  local  government  and  taxation. 


Legislative  Branch — Continued. 
3.  Vermont : 

].  Committee   to   Revise   the   Rules   of   the    Senate, 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Manual  of  Legislative  Procedure. 
Report,  1916. 
Judicial  Branch: 

1.  Alabama : 

1.  Law  Reform  Commission. 
Report,  1915. 

2.  Arkansas : 

1.  Commission  for  the  Reform  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Report,  1927. 

3.  California: 

1.  Commission  for  the  Reform  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Report,  1927. 

2.  Crime  Commission. 

Reports,  1927-31. 

4.  Louisiana  : 

1.  Criminal  Code  Commission. 
Report,  1928. 

5.  Massachusetts : 

1.  Special  Committee  on  the  Expediency  of  Revising 

the  Judicial  System. 
Report,  1877. 

2.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  the  Judicial  Sys- 

tem. 
Report,  1887. 

3.  Special  Committee  on  the  Expediency  of  Revising 

the  Judicial  System. 
Report,   1893. 

4.  Commission  on  Simplification  of  Criminal  Plead- 

ings. 
Report,   1899. 

5.  Commission  on  Causes  of  Delay  in  the  Administra- 

tion of  Justice. 
Report,  1910. 

6.  Special   Commission   to   Consider   Abolishing   the 

Trial  Justice  System. 
Report,  1917. 

7.  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Judicature  of  the 

Commonwealth. 
Reports,   1920-21. 

8.  Special  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Criminal 

Laws. 
Report,  1924. 

9.  Special  Crime  Commission. 
Report,   1934. 

10.  Special  Commission  on  Investigation  of  the  Judi- 
cial System. 
Report,  1936. 

6.  Michigan : 

1.  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Criminal  procedure. 
Reports,  1927-29. 

2.  Crime  Commission. 
Reports,   1930-37. 

7.  Montana : 

1.  Crime  Commission. 
Report,   1930. 

8.  New  Hampshire : 

1.  Crime  Commission. 
Report,   1929. 

9.  New  Jersey : 

1.  State  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Jury  System. 
Report,  1913. 
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9.  New   Jersey — Continued. 

2.  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Subject  of  Crime  in 

New  Jersey. 
Report,   1927. 

3.  Commission  for  Law  Reform. 
Report,   1927. 

10.  New  York: 

1.  Commission  on  Laws  Delay. 
Report,   1904. 

2.  Commission  to   Inquire  into  Courts  of  Inferior 

Criminal   Jurisdiction   in   Cities   of  the   First 
Class. 
Reports,  1909-10. 

3.  Commission  to  Revise  the  Practice  and  Procedure 

in  Surrogate  Courts. 
Report,  1914. 

4.  Joint   Legislative  Committee  on  the   Simplifica- 

tion of  Civil  Practice. 
Reports,  1917-21. 

5.  Commission  to  Consider  and  Adopt  Rules  of  Civil 

Practice. 
Report,   1921. 

6.  Commission  to  Investigate  Defects  in  the  Law 

and   Its   administration. 
Reports,  1924-2.5. 

7.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  the  Coordination 

of  Civil  and  Criminal  Practice  Acts. 
Report,   1926. 
S.  Crime  Commission. 
Reports,  1927-30. 

9.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to  Examine  the  Con- 

solidated Civil  Practices  Act. 
Report,   1932. 

10.  Commission  on  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
Reports,  1932-37. 

11.  Special  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Code 

of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Reports,  1935-37. 

11.  North  Carolina : 

1.  Commission  on  Law  Reform  and  Procedure. 
Report,  1916. 

12.  Ohio: 

1.  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Judicial  System  of 
Ohio. 
Report,  1915. 

13.  Oregon : 

1.  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Judicial  System. 
Report,  1913. 

2.  Commission   on    Revision   and   Improvement    of 

the  Judicial  Administration. 
Report,  1919. 

3.  Crime  Commission. 
Report,  1933. 

14.  Pennsylvania : 

1.  Commission  to  Revise  the  Criminal  Code. 
Reports,  1924-25. 

2.  Commission  to  Study  the  Law,  Procedure,  etc. 

Relating  to  Crime  and  Criminals. 
Reports,  1929-30. 

15.  Rhode  Island : 

1.  Special  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Law. 
Report,  1913. 


Judicial  Branch — Continued. 

16.  Vermont : 

1.  Special     Commission     to     Study     the     Judicial 
System. 
Report,  1937. 

17.  Virginia : 

1.  Commission  on  Crime  and  Prisons. 
Report,  J930. 

2.  Commission  to  Consider  the  Question  of  Criminal 

Costs  in  Virginia. 
Report,  19.32. 

18.  Wi.-^consin : 

I.  Joint  Committee  on  Investigation  of  the  Organi- 
zation and  System  of  Courts  in  Wisconsin. 
Report,  1915. 
Administralive  Branch: 

1.  Alabama : 

1.  Institute   for  Government  Research ;   Brookings 
Institution. 
Report  on  a  survey  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
niinistration  of   State  and  connt.v  ;;oviTniiiiMit 
in  Alabama,  1932. 

2.  Arizona : 

1.  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Report  on  reorganization  plan  for  the  state,  1921. 

2.  Special    Legislative    Committee    to    In^'ostigate 

Costs    of    Government    and    to   make    Recom- 
mendations. 
Report,  1933. 

3.  Arkansas: 

1.  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration. 
Findings  and  recommendations  on  a  survey  of 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  Arkansas,  J930. 

4.  California : 

1.  Committee  on  EflSciency  and  Economy. 
Report  1919. 

5.  Colorado : 

1.  Survey  Committee  of  State  Affairs. 
Report,  191G. 

6.  Connecticut: 

1.  Commission   to    Investigate   the   Advisability    of 

Con.solidating  State  Boards  and  Commissions 
and  to  investigate  Public  Health  Laws. 
Report,  1915. 

2.  Special    State    Commission    to    Investigate    and 

Report  on  a  Civil  Administration  Code. 
Report,  1921. 

3.  Commission   Concerning    the    Reorganization    of 

the  State  Departments. 
Report,  1937. 

7.  Delaware : 

J.  State  Survey  Commission. 

Report  and  Recommendations,  1920. 

8.  Georgia  : 

1.  Budget  and  Investigating  Commis.sion. 
Reports,  1919-23. 

2.  Commission  to  Simplify  and  Coordinate  the  Opera- 

tions of  the  Government  Departments. 
Plan  of  simplification  and  coordination   of  the  de- 
partments,  boards,  commissions,   and  institutions 
of  the  state  government  of  Georgia,  1929. 

3.  Searle,  Milter  &  Co.     Report  on  a  survey  relating 

to  the  proposed  administrative  reorganization  of 
State  government  of  Georgia,  1930. 
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Administrative  Brunch — Continued. 

8.  Georgia — Continued. 

4.  Special  Investigating  Committee  on  State  Roorgan- 
zation. 
Report,  1931. 

9.  Illinois: 

1.  Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee. 
Reports,  1914. 

10.  Iowa: 

1.  Institute  for  Government  Researcii ;   Brookings  In- 
stitution. 
Report  on  a  survey  of  administration  in  Towa.  1933. 

11.  Kansas: 

1.  Efficiency  and  Economy  Committee. 
Reports,  1916-17. 

12.  Kentucky: 

1.  EflSciency    Commission     (Griffentiagen    and    Associ- 
ates ) . 
The  Government  of  Kentucky,  1924. 

13.  Maine: 

1.  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration. 

State  administration  consolidation  in  Maine;  Report 
on  a  survey,  1930. 

14.  Maryland : 

1.  EfBciency  and  Economy  Commission. 
Report,  1916. 

2.  Reorganization    Commission    of    Maryland     (GifEen- 

hagen  and  Associates). 
A  plan  of  administrative  consolidation  for  Mar.vland: 
A  report  of  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  state  government,  1921. 

15.  Massachusetts: 

1.  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency." 
Reports,  1912-16. 

2.  Supervisor  of  Administration." 
Reports,  191&-21. 

3.  Commission  on  Administration  and  Finance." 
Report,  1922. 

4.  .'Special  Recess  Committee  to  Consider  How  to  Re- 

duce the  Cost  of  Government. 
Report,  1932. 
.^.  Special    Commission    on    State.    County,   and    Local 
Taxation  and  Public  Expenditures. 
Report,  1937. 
10.  Minnesota: 

1.  Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission. 
Reports,  1914. 

2.  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Civil  Adminis- 

tration. 
Report,  1917. 

3.  Senate   Committee  for   the   Investigation   of  All 

Departments    of    the    State    Government    of 
Minnesota. 
Report,  1925. 

4.  Griffenhagen  and  Associates. 
Report,  1931. 

17.  Mississippi : 

1.  Joint  Legislative  Committee   to   Investigate  All 
State  Offices,  Boards,  Institutions,  and  Depait- 
ments. 
Report,  1913. 


20. 


21. 


"These   were   intended  to   be  permanent  agencies   functioning  as   a 
part  of  the  administrative  branch. 


Administrative  li ranch — Continued. 

17.  Mississippi — Continued. 

2.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  the  Organization 

and  Management  of  the  State  Departments. 
Report,  1917. 

3.  Institute  for  Government  Research :   Brookings 

Institution. 
Report  on  a  survey  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  county  government 
in  Mississippi,  19.32. 

18.  Missouri : 

1.  State  Survey  Commission. 
Report,  1929. 

19.  Montana  : 

1.  Senate  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  in 

the  State  Administration. 
Report,  1915. 

2.  State   Economy   and   Efficiency   Committee. 
Report,  1920. 

Nevada : 

1.  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Nevada  and  Its  Government,  1921. 

2.  State  Survey  Commission. 
Report,  1925. 

New  Hampshire : 

1.  Legislative    Committee    to   Study    the   Work   of 
the  State  Departments. 

Report,  1927. 

2.  Institute  for  Government   Research ;   Brookings 
Institution. 

Report    on    a    survey   of    the   organization    and 
administration  of  the  State,  county  and  town- 
ship governments  of  New  Hampshire,  1932. 
22.  New  Jersey : 

1.  Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission. 
Reports,  1913-17. 

2.  Joint  Legislative  Survey  Committee. 
Report,  1025. 

3.  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration. 
Report  on  a  survey  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  Government  of  New 
Jersey,  1930. 

4.  State  Audit  and  Finance  Commission. 
Report,  1930. 

New  Mexico : 

1.  Special  Revenue  Commission  to  Study  Taxation 
and   lietreuchment   in   the   State  Government. 
Reports,  1920-21. 
New  York : 

1.  Reconstruction  Commission. 
Reports,  1919. 

2.  Special  Joint  Commission  on  Taxation  and  Re- 
trenchment. 

Reports,  1920-27. 

25.  North  Carolina  : 
1.  Institute  for  Government  Research  :   Brookings 

Institution. 
Report   on   a   survey   of   the    organization   and 
administration  of  the  State  and  County  Gov- 
ernment, 1930. 

26.  North  Dakota: 
1.  Joint  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Report,  1926. 


23. 


24. 
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26.  North  Dakota — Continued. 

2.  Joint    Committee    on    Economy    in    the    Public 

Service. 
Report,  1929. 

3.  Governmental   Survey   Committee. 
Report,  1933 

27.  Ohio: 

1.  Joint  Committee  on  Administrative  Reorganiza- 

tion. 
Report,  1921. 

2.  Joint  Committee  on  Economy  and  Taxation. 
Report,  1926. 

3.  Joint  Committee  on  Economy  in  the  Public  Serv- 

ice. 
Survey     reports    on     State    administration     by 
Griffenhagen  and  Associates,  1929. 

4.  Ohio   Government    Survey. 
Reports,  1935. 

5.  Interim  Commission  on  Governmental  and  Ad- 

ministrative Reorganization. 
Reports,   1937    (processed). 

28.  Oklahoma: 

1.  Institute  for  Government  Research :  Brookings 
Institution. 
Report  on  a  survey  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  Oklahoma,  1935. 

29.  Oregon : 

1.  Consolidation  Commission. 
Report,  1919. 

2.  Joint  Committee  on  Administrative  Reorganiza- 

tion. 
Report,  1930. 

3.  Interim    Comuiissiou    on    Government   and   Ad- 

ministration;    Reorganization    and    Research 
Committee    of    the    Oregon     State    Planning 
Board. 
Joint  Report,  1937. 

30.  Pennsylvania : 

1.  Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission. 
Report,  1915. 

2.  Joint  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1934. 

31.  South  Carolina: 

1.  Joint   Legislative   Committee   on   Economy   and 

Consolidation. 
Report,  1922. 

2.  Joint   Legislative   Committee  on   Efficiency   and 

Economy. 
Report,  1926. 

32.  South  Dakota: 

1.  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
Report     on     administrative     organization     and 

management  of  the  government  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  1922. 

2.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Administration 

and  Reorganization. 
Report,  1923. 

33.  Texas: 

1.  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Departments 
of  the  State  Government  and  the  State  Institu- 
tions. 
Report,  1918. 


Administrative  Branch — Continued. 

33.  Texas — Continued. 

2.  Committee  to  Investigate  Certain  State  Depart- 

ments. 
Report,  1927. 

3.  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Organization  and 

Economy. 
Report  by  Griffenhagen  and  Associates,  1933. 

34.  Utah: 

1.  Committee  to  Study  the  Operations  of  the  State 
Government. 
Reports,  1934. 

35.  Virginia : 

1.  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
Reports,  1918. 

2.  Special  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Investi- 

gation of  State  Departments  and  Merger  and 
Abolition  of  Offices,  Boards,  and  Commissions. 
Report,  1922. 

3.  Commission  on   Simplification   and   Economy   of 

State  and  Local  Government. 
Report,   1924. 

4.  New  York  Bureau  of  Mimicipal  Research. 
Organization  and  Management  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment of  Virginia,  1927. 

5.  Senate  Committee  on  Economy. 
Report,  1934. 

36.  West   Virginia: 

1.  Efficiency  Commission. 
Report,  1917. 

37.  Wisconsin: 

1.  Interim  Committee  to  Investigate  State  Admin- 
istration and  Taxation. 
Report,  1926. 

38.  Wyoming: 

1.  Special   Legislative  Committee   on   Organization 
and  Revenue. 
Report  by  Griffenhagen  and  Associates,  1933. 

General  Comment 

A  study  of  special  investigations  such  as  has  been 
made  in  the  pages  immediately  preceding  raises  a  num- 
ber of  questions  that  it  is  important  to  have  examined. 

Value  of  Legislative  Inquiries. — The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  as  to  the  justification  of  legislative 
bodies  engaging  in  research  work  of  the  character  de- 
scribed and  the  value  of  the  work  that  they  have 
actually  done.  To  such  inquiries  but  one  response  can 
be  made.  Although  the  complaint  that  our  legislatures, 
and  especially  Congress,  push  their  investigatory  work 
to  indefensible  lengths  and  incur  unwarranted  expense 
may  at  times  be  partially  justified,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  investigations  have 
fully  justified  themselves.  They  have  enabled  the  legis- 
lature to  inform  itself  regarding  the  action  desired  by 
its  constituency;  afforded  an  opportunity  to  interests 
affected  by  proposed  legislation  to  be  heard ;  informed 
the  committees  regarding  factors  involved  in  proposed 
action ;  brought  into  existence  a  large  body  of  valuable 
data  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  rendered 
available;  have  enabled  the  legislatures  to  bring  about 
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reforms  in  administrative  organization  and  procedure ; 
and  have  been  the  means  of  detecting  fraud  and  mis- 
conduct in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  following,  taken  from  Professor  Chamberlain's 
recent  work  on  legislative  processes,  illustrates  the 
value  that  these  special  inquiries  may  have.'^ 

The  investigating  eomnussion  on  workmen's  compensation  in 
New  York  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  such  a 
commission  works.  Very  few  people  in  the  State  knew  what 
workmen's  compensation  was.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  exist- 
ing method  of  bringing  damage  suits  for  injuries  to  workmen 
was  widespread,  and  it  was  believed  that  there  would  be  strong 
support  for  any  substitute  which  the  public  could  be  satisfied 
was  likely  to  succeed.  The  commission  was  instructed  to  con- 
sult with  experts,  to  study  the  laws  and  the  experiences  under 
the  compensation  .systems  of  European  countries,  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  existing  methods  of  securing  relief  for  persons 
injured  by  accidents. 

One  of  the  tirst  questions  raised  in  the  minds  of  employers 
and  of  the  legislators  considering  the  problem  was  that  of  the 
probable  cost  to  employers  of  compensation,  as  compared  with 
the  existing  costs  under  the  damage-suit  system.  Hence  the 
conmiission  was  faced  with  the  need  of  getting  material  and 
information  from  which  to  answer  the  question,  at  least 
approximately. 

Workmen's  compensation  was  so  radical  a  departure  from 
existing  governmental  methods  that  experts  familiar  with  gov- 
ernmental organization,  especially  in  New  York  State,  had  to  be 
called  in  to  advise  on  the  set-up  and  cost  of  the  administration 
of  a  proposed  law.  Grave  ([uestions  of  constitutionality  were 
faced,  and  a  plan  had  to  be  devised  which  would  be  held  valid 
by  the  courts.  The  commission  was  instructed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  if  it  found  that  compensation  should  be  adopted,  could 
be  made  practical  in  its  working,  and  constitutional. 

It  is  clear  that  the  private  organizations  and  labor  unions 
which  favored  the  act  could  not  assemble  the  requisite  Informa- 
tion. Their  estimations  of  comparative  expenses  of  the  new  and 
the  old  systems,  of  the  way  compensation  would  work  in  prac- 
tice— and  these  were  vital  considerations — could  only  be  guesses. 
An  official  commission,  by  interviewing  public  oflScers  and  judges, 
employees  and  members  of  the  bar,  could  arrive  at  a  much 
sounder  conclusion.  The  private  groups  supporting  such  projects 
rarely  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  studies  of  law,  includ- 
ing foreign  law,  and  for  detailed  studies  of  the  existing  situation, 
or  to  have  an  adequate  report  made  on  foreign  experiences. 
Furthermore,  any  material  which  they  might  collect  would  not 
be  depended  upon  by  the  legislature,  which  would  regard  it  as 
biased. 

In  addition  to  collecting  and  weighing  material  and  formu- 
lating an  opinion,  the  investigating  commission  had  to  inform 
the  legislature  as  to  public  opinion  in  the  State,  and  had  also 
to  inform  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  compensation.  The 
commission  carried  out  this  double  duty  through  hearings  held 
at  different  points  in  the  State,  and  l)y  informal  presentation 
of  opinion  to  the  members. 

The  mass  of  authoritative  information  regarding 
banking  practices  and  conditions  throughout  the  m  orld 
resulting  from  the  work  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  of  1908  proved  of  enormous  value  in  edu- 
cating Congress  and  the  public  in  respect  to  the  prob- 


lems of  banking  reforms  then  under  consideration,  and 
undoubtedly  influenced  profoundly  the  character  of  the 
action  taken — the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Ranking  System.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  an 
equally  effective  way,  could  be  developed  the  facts  and 
considerations  involved  in  the  recent  Congressional 
inquiries  into  the  munitions  industry,  and  the  matter 
of  civil  rights  as  affected  by  the  action  of  large  indus- 
trial companies  toward  their  employees.  And,  as  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Lee  McBain,  of  Columbia  University, 
pointed  out  in  his  article  dealing  with  this  matter  of 
Congressional  investigations : ''  "It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Fall  or  Mr.  Doheny  or  Mr.  Sinclair  would 
ever  have  been  brought  to  trial  had  not  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  naval  oil  leases."  The  examination 
of  the  budgetary  problem  made  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Select  Committees  on  the  Budget,  through  the 
holding  of  hearings  at  which  experts  described  the 
budgetary  systems  of  other  countries  and  analyzed  the 
problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  United  States,  led 
directly  to  the  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  which  profoundly  modified  the  whole  system 
of  financial  administration  of  the  national  govermnent. 
As  regards  the  States,  it  is  known  that  certain  of 
the  surveys  of  the  administrative  branch  made  by  com- 
missions set  up  by  the  legislatures  have  been  followed 
by  legislation  based  upon  their  findings.  The  same 
is  true  of  inquiries  in  the  field  of  taxation,  judicial 
organization  and  procedure,  and  local  government. 
State  Government,  the  organ  of  the  American  Legis- 
lators' Association,  in  the  issue  for  November  1937,  con- 
tains the  results  of  an  interesting  survey,  made  by  Miss 
Martha  J.  Ziegler,  of  the  results  following  from  in- 
quiries made  by  interim  committees  and  commissions 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  during  the  period  1900  to  1934. 
Her  findings  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Forty  Senate  and  House  committees  and  127  joint  committees 
and  commissions,  which  .seemed  definitely  created  to  study 
special  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  legislative  body 
in  the  performance  of  its  legislative  function,  were  studied. 
On  this  liasis  a  few  minor  agencies,  such  as  those  set  up  to 
.irrange  for  the  erection  of  statues  or  monuments,  were 
excluded  wliile  a  few  sessional  bodies  were  included. 

Of  the  li;0  joint  committees  and  commissions,  35,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  issued  no  written  reports,  but  a  few  of 
these  are  known  to  have  had  some  infltience  upon  legi.slation. 
At  least  13,  however,  were  almost  totally  inactive.  Approxi- 
mately 25  out  of  a  group  of  76  committees  and  commissions 
which  had  issued  reports  and  recommendations  appeared  almost 
completely  successful  with  their  legislative  programs,  while 
about  11  were  unsuccessful.  Adequate  criteria  for  determining 
"success,"  however,  were  not  available.  For  example,  some 
committees  and  commissions  may  have  been  able  to  achieve 
complete  success  in  the  eyes  of  the  legislature  by  simply  being 


"Joseph  P.   Chamberlain,  Legislative  Procesaen:  National  and  State, 
1936,  pp.  97-98. 


^  Congressiotial    Inquiries    and    the    Constitution,    New    York    Times, 
March  11,  1928. 
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as  quiet  and  inactive  as  possible.  The  reiuainiug  40  which 
inaUe  reports  soem  to  have  had  part  of  their  recommendations 
adopted  eventually,  although  in  some  instances  the  lapse  of  time 
was  so  long  that  other  factors  or  forces  probably  should  be 
given  chief  credit. 

In  evaluating  this  showing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  interim  committees  were  given  no 
funds  with  which  to  employ  expert  assistance  and  were 
expected  to  do  little  more  than  report  the  results  of 
their  own  consideration  of  the  subjects  assigned  them. 
Even  so,  the  showing  is  one  that  would  indicate  that  re- 
search work  of  this  kind  by  legislative  bodies  is  worth 
while.  Mr.  Christian  Larsen,  who  made  a  somewhat 
similar  study  for  the  State  of  California,  found  that  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  the  major  recommeda- 
tions  of  committees  and  commissions  of  inquiry  were 
enacted  into  law.^" 

Choice  of  Agency.— A.  second  question  is  as  to  the 
character  of  agency  that  should  be  made  use  of  in  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  after  the  legislature  has  become 
convinced  that  need  for  its  undertaking  exists.  The 
answer  that  should  be  given  to  this  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  inquiry.  When  the  matter  to 
be  inquired  into  is  not  a  complicated  one  and  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  proposed  legislation,  it  would  seem 
that  it  could  be  most  advantageously  conducted  by  the 
standing  committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter 
or  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  selected  from  the  memberships  of 
the  two  committees  having  jurisdiction.  "When  the  sub- 
ject is  one  not  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  standing  committee,  or  where  consideration 
of  the  matter  from  various  points  of  view  is  desired, 
the  device  of  a  special  or  select  committee  is  indicated. 
An  example  in  which  action  in  this  way  was  desirable  is 
furnished  by  the  House  Special  Committee  on  the 
Budget  which  framed  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  and  the  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
regarding  the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills. 
When  the  objective  is  the  mere  assembling  and  presenta- 
tion of  facts,  action  should  preferably  take  the  form 
of  directing  the  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
administrative  agency  rather  than  by  the  legislature 
creating  an  ad  hoc  body  for  the  purpose.  An  example 
of  where  this  desirable  action  was  taken  is  the  direction 
given  by  the  act  of  January  29,  1907,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Conmierce  and  Labor  to  make  a  special  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  labor  of  women  and  children,  the 
published  reports  of  which  embraced  19  volumes  cover- 
ing almost  every  phase  of  the  subject  (S.  Doc.  643,  61st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1910). 


National  Resources  Committee 

When  the  matter  is  one  demanding  not  so  much  the 
assembling  of  data  as  the  ascertainment  of  public 
opinion,  the  position  held  by  the  special  interests 
affected  and  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  expert  stu- 
dents regarding  the  factors  of  a  complicated  problem ; 
or  when  it  is  desired  to  inquire  uito  the  matter  in 
which  certain  private  interests,  such  as  utility  corpo- 
rations, are  conducting  their  business,  it  is  desirable,  if 
not  essential,  that  the  inquiry  be  conducted  by  a  direct 
agency  of  the  legislature.  For  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
quiry of  this  character  the  legislature  has  a  great 
advantage  over  an  administrative  agency.  This  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  information  desired,  m  great 
part,  can  only  be  secured  through  the  use  of  the  meth- 
ods of  a  grand  jury;  that  is,  by  the  summoning  of 
witnesses,  the  placing  of  them  under  oath,  and  the 
compelling  of  the  giving  of  testimony  by  them  and  the 
production  of  pertinent  papers  and  records."  This 
authority  possessed  by  legislative  bodies  to  conduct  in- 
quests constitutes  one  of  their  important  powers  and 
is  often  employed  with  great  public  benefit.  It  is  thus 
difficult  to  see  how  the  facts  regarding  the  attitude 
of  employers  toward  their  employees,  and  particularly 
the  employment  by  them  of  espionage  methods  over 
employees'  organizations,  could  have  been  otherwise 
developed  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  under  the  direction  of  Senator  Kobert  La 
Follette. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  inquiries  touching 
their  own  affairs,  such  as  those  into  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  other  acts  by  candidates  for  Federal  office, 
the  lobby  and  the  like,  should  be  conducted  by  legisla- 
tive committees.  The  same  is  true  when  the  inquiry 
is  one  into  the  manner  in  which  an  administrative 
agency  has  conducted  itself. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  fairly  obvious. 
When  one  turns,  however,  to  the  making  of  investiga- 
tions into  the  organization  staffing,  and  methods  of 
procedure  of  the  administrative  branch,  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  whether  such  in- 
quiries should  be  conducted  by  the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive branch.  Most  of  the  economy  and  efficiency  com- 
missions created  by  the  States  for  an  examination  into 
the  organization  and  methods  of  business  of  their  ad- 
ministrative establishments  have  partaken  of  the  nature 
of  executive  inquiries.    Though  their  establishment  was 


^  Christian  Larsen,  The  Use  of  Special  Committees  and  Comm,i!iswns 
by  the  California  Leffislature.  California  Bureau  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, 19.37. 


•"Where  the  legislature  has  created  agencies,  such  as  the  i'ederal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  ^^^th  the  status  of  subordinate  agencies  of 
the  legislative  branch  rather  than  parts  of  the  administrative  branch, 
and  has  conferred  upon  them  inquisitional  powers  to  compel  testimony 
and  the  production  of  papers,  the  inquiries  can  at  times  be  entrusted 
to  them.  After  much  discussion  in  Congress,  the  decision  was  thus 
made  to  have  the  investigation  of  the  propaganda  activities  of  public 
utility  corporations  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  instead  of 
by  a  committee  of  Congress. 
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authorized,  and  the  funds  for  their  support  were  voted 
by  the  legislature,  provision  was,  in  most  cases,  made 
that  their  personnel  should  be  selected  by  tlie  chief 
executi\e  and  that  they  should  work  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  that  officer.  This  was  also  the  char- 
acter of  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  that  functioned  during  the  years  1911-13. 
Though  this  type  of  inquiry  is  the  one  that  generally 
has  commended  itself  to  our  legislative  Ijodies,  exami- 
nation, both  of  the  principles  involved  and  of  the 
results  achieved,  would  indicate  that  the  alternative 
type,  that  of  an  inquiry  by  the  legislature  itself,  is  the 
preferable  one.  In  practice,  this  means  the  entrusting 
of  the  investigation  to  a  special  or  joint  committee 
rather  tlian  to  a  commission. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  legislature,  under  our 
form  of  government,  is  the  source  of  all  administrative 
authority  and  is  thus  the  organ  in  which  is  vested,  in 
the  final  instance,  the  function  of  direction,  supervision, 
and  control  in  the  administrative  field.  Logically, 
therefore,  it  is  the  legislature  which,  as  principal, 
should  from  time  to  time  institute  such  investigations 
as  are  necessary  in  order  to  assure  itself  that  its 
agents — the  administrative  services — are  performing 
their  duties  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner. 
Furthermore,  as  the  source  of  all  administrative 
authority,  upon  it  falls  the  duty  of  determining  all 
large  matters  of  organization  and  procedure. 

To  these  theoretical  considerations  should  be  added 
the  important  practical  one  that,  when  an  inquiry  is 
prosecuted  under  legislative  auspices,  its  chances  of 
having  the  reforms  recommended  put  into  effect  are 
much  enhanced.  The  unfortunate  jealousy,  friction, 
and  strained  relations  often  existing  between  the  legis- 
lature and  the  executive  makes  it  difficult  for  the  execu- 
tive to  secure  the  adoption  of  proposals  em.anating 
from  him.  It  has  been  disheartening  to  those  inter- 
ested in  improving  public  administration  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  State  economy  and  efficiency  commissions, 
most  of  which  have  been  excellent  documents,  prepared 
vvith  great  care  with  the  aid  of  a  carefully  selected 
corps  of  competent  experts,  have  so  often  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  relatively  slight  results.  Indeed,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  the  recommendations  made  have  failed 
of  even  serious  consideration.  One  explanation  of  this 
is,  without  question,  the  source  from  which  the  recom- 
mendations have  emanated.  Had  these  reports  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  special  or  joint  com- 
mittee it  is  practically  certain  that  they  would  have 
received  other  treatment.  This  would  have  been  due, 
not  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  reports  were  recommendations  of  their 
own  representatives,  but  to  the  further  fact  that,  in 
these  representatives,  the  legislature  would  have  had 


persons  who  were  not  only  interested  in  the  changes 
suggested  but,  through  their  membership  in  the  legis- 
lature, were  in  a  position  to  take  direct  action  through 
the  framing  and  introduction  of  bills,  and  of  explain- 
ing, defending,  and  urging  the  adoption  of  these  meas- 
ures upon  the  floor  of  the  two  chambers.  Much  tlie 
most  important  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  was  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Government  of  a  proper  budget  system. 
This  recommendation  received  almost  no  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  Congress.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
a  similar  proposal  emanating  from  a  House  Select 
Committee  was  speedily  adopted  almost  without 
change.  It  is  true  that  changed  conditions  made  such 
a  reform  more  urgent  and  that  a  process  of  education 
had  in  the  meantime  been  at  work,  but  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  had  the  endorsement  of  its  own  select 
committee  and  that,  in  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  House  had  someone  to  pilot  the  measure 
through  the  chamber,  were  undoubtedly  the  determin- 
ing factors  in  securing  action. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  this  type  of  inquiry 
is  used  it  is  essential  that  authority  be  conferred  upon 
the  committee  to  employ  a  competent  director  of  re- 
search and  staff  of  experts  in  the  several  matters  to  be 
inquired  into,  the  committee  itself  sitting  as  a  board  to 
give  direction  to  the  inquiry  and  to  pass  upon  the 
data  and  recommendations  submitted  to  it  by  such 
director  and  staff. 

Investigating  Powers  of  Congress 

Though  Congress  has  from  the  beginning  prosecuted 
investigations  into  matters  in  which  it  was  interested, 
the  scope  of  its  powers  to  make  inquiries  of  this  char- 
acter has  constantly  been  called  in  question  in  the  courts 
as  lacking  a  constitutional  basis  or  as  doing  violence 
to  certain  of  the  constitutional  provisions  guaranteeing 
private  rights.  Though  the  issues  thus  raised  are  gen- 
erally described  as  ones  concerning  the  investigatory 
powers  of  Congress,  they  in  fact  have  to  do  primarily, 
if  not  exclusively,  with  the  methods  open  to  Congress 
in  making  such  inquiries,  rather  than  with  the  right 
of  Congress  to  make  the  inquiry,  and  especially  the 
power  of  Congress  or  its  agencies,  committees,  and 
commissions  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the 
giving  of  testimony,  and  the  production  of  books  and 
papers  by  them,  and  the  punishment  for  contempt  of 
recalcitrant  witnesses. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  questions  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  reproduce  here  an 
extract  from  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  inquiries,  and,  in  so  doing, 
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to  compel  the  giving  of  evidence  and  the  production 
of  pertinent  papers,  is  firmly  upheld  when  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  the  inquiry  has  a  bearing  upon  the  exercise  by 
Congress  of  its  legislative  function.  In  that  decision 
the  Court  said :  " 

We  are  of  the  upiniou  that  the  power  of  inquiry— with  process 
to  enforce  it — is  an  essential  and  appropriate  auxiliary  to  the 
legislative  function.  *  *  *  A  legislative  body  cannot  legis- 
late wisely  and  effectively  in  the  absence  of  opinion  respecting 
the  conditions  which  the  legislation  Is  intended  to  affect  or 
change;  and  where  the  legislative  body  does  not  itself  possess 
the  requisite  information — which  not  infrequently  is  true — 
recourse  must  be  had  to  others  who  do  possess  it.  Experience 
has  taught  that  mere  requisitions  for  such  information  often 
are  unavailing,  and  also  that  information  which  is  volunteered 
is  not  always  accurate  or  complete ;  so  some  means  of  compul- 
sion are  essential  to  obtain  what  Is  needed.  All  this  was  true 
before  and  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted. 
In  that  period  the  power  of  inquiry — with  enforcing  process — 
was  regarded  and  employed  as  a  necessary  and  appropriate 
attribute  of  the  power  to  legislate— indeed  was  treated  as 
inhering  in  it.  Thus  there  is  ample  warrant  for  thinking,  as 
we  do,  that  the  constitutional  provisions  which  commit  the 
legislative  function  to  the  two  Hou.ses  are  intended  to  include 
this  attribute,  to  the  end  that  the  function  may  be  effectively 
exercised. 

Tills  decision,  it  will  be  noted,  affirms  the  investigatory 
powers  of  Congress  primarily  upon  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may 
effectively  perfoi-m  its  function  as  a  legislative  body, 
rather  than  upon  the  function  of  Congress  as  a  board 
of  directors  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  its  admm- 
istrative  agencies.  This  latter  function  of  Congress, 
with  the  concomitant  powers  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  assure  itself  that  its  orders  have  been  properly  car- 
ried out,  has  never,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  been 
properly  emphasized  either  by  counsel  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  arguing  the  investigatory  powers  of  Congress, 
or  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  handing  down  its  decisions. 
Granting,  as  it  would  seem  must  be  gi-anted,  that  Con- 
gress is  the  body  that  possesses  final  authority  in  respect 
to  administrative  action,  that  it  is  the  body  that  directs 
what  administrative  activities  shall  be  engaged  in  and 
how  such  activities  shall  be  performed,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  necessarily  that  it  should  have  the  right  to 
prosecute  such  inquiries  as  might  be  necessary  to  assure 
itself  that  its  orders  were  being  properly  put  into  effect 
and  this  independently  of  any  claim  that  the  informa- 
tion sought  was  desired  with  reference  to  possible  future 
legislation.  Should  the  issue  be  raised  in  this  form  it 
is  extremely  likely  that  the  full  power  of  Congress  to 
investigate  any  aspect  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  administrative  branch  would  be  sustained 
by  the  courts. 

"John  J.  McOrain,  Depttty  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  United  States 
Sinatc  V.  Mall]/  S.  Dougherty  (273  D.  S.  130,  1927). 


When  the  investigation,  however,  is  one  having  for 
its  purpose  an  inquiry  into  general  economic  or  social 
conditions  or  practices,  the  power  of  Congress  to  com- 
pel the  giving  of  testimony  and  the  production  of 
papers  would,  apparently,  have  to  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  information  sought  was  needed  in  order 
that  Congress  might  properly  perform  its  legislative 
function. *- 

English  Royal  Commissions 

A  consideration  of  the  various  ways  in  which  Ameri- 
can legislatures  proceed  in  undertaking  research  work 
would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  make  mention  of  the 
important  results  achieved  in  England  through  the 
employment  of  the  device  known  as  royal  commissions. 
These  commissions  are  so  named  because,  though  their 
establishment  may  have  a  statutory  basis  or  may  be 
the  result  of  the  initiation  of  the  ministry,  they  are, 
technicalh',  created  by  the  Crown  which,  in  so  doing, 
determines  their  compostion  and  duties.  Though 
structurally,  and  as  regards  the  methods  of  inquiry 
employed,  these  bodies  are  not  dissimilar  from  the 
commissions  created  by  Congress,  actually  their  work 
is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  higher  character,  and  their  reports 
have  a  prestige  and  exert  an  influence  upon  legislation 
and  public  opinion  that  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  American 
commissions.     The  reasons  for  this  are  several. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Crown, 
acting,  of  course,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  min- 
istry, to  select  for  membership  on  the  commission  per- 
sons of  great  eminence  and  special  competence,  whose 
conclusions  will  carry  weight  with  the  public.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  considered  a  high  honor  to  be  asked  to 
serve  on  a  royal  commission,  and  the  persons  so  se- 
lected, though  receiving  no  compensation,  as  do  mem- 
bers of  American  commissions,  are  willing  to  give  to 

•2  Congress  has,  by  statute,  provided  the  means  by  which  Its  powers 
to  enforce  the  giving  ot  testimony  and  the  production  of  papers  may 
be  exercised.  These  provisions  of  law  now  constitute  sections  191-196, 
title  II  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  signiflcant  sections  are  192, 
193,  and  194,  which  read  as  follows : 

"Sdc.  192.  Be/usal  of  witness  to  testify. — Every  person  who,  having 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  authority  ot  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  give  testimony  or  to  produce  papers  upon  any  matters  under 
Inquiry  before  either  House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, wilfully  mattes  default,  or  who,  hartng  appeared,  refuses  to 
answer  any  question  pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  nor  le.ss  than  .$100  and  imprisonment  in  a  common  jail  for  not 
less  than  1  month  nor  more  than  12  months  (act  of  Jan.  2-J,  1857). 

"Sbc.  193.  Privileges  of  ^c-itness. — No  witness  is  privileged  to  refuse 
to  testify  to  any  fact  or  to  produce  any  paper  respecting  which  he  shall 
be  examined  by  either  House  of  Congress,  or  by  any  committee  of  either 
House,  upon  the  ground  that  his  testimony  may  tend  to  disgrace  him 
or  otherwise  render  him  Infamous  (act  of  Jan.  24,  1862). 

"Sec.  194.  Witness  failing  to  testify. — Whenever  a  witness  summoned 
as  mentioned  In  section  192  of  this  title  falls  to  testify  and  the  facts 
are  reported  to  either  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify  the  fact,  under  the  seal 
of  the  Senate  or  House,  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  grand 
jury  for  their  action  (act  of  Jan.  24,  1857)." 
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the  work  of  the  commissions  their  best  efforts.  Espe- 
cially is  the  post  of  chairman  highly  regarded,  and  the 
excellent  results  achieved  are  often  in  large  part  due  to 
the  conscientious  effort  and  skill  with  which  such  offi- 
cers discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  Thirdly, 
great  care  is  taken  in  framing  what  are  known  as  the 
terms  of  reference,  to  make  clear  and  definite  the  na- 
ture of  the  task  that  is  entrusted  to  the  commission. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  commission  setting  up  the  India 
Statutory  Commission  of  1927  recited  that  the  commis- 
sion was  created : 

for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  tlie  worlilug  of  tlie  system 
of  government,  tlie  growth  of  education,  and  tlie  development 
of  representative  institutions  in  British  India  and  matters  con- 
nected therewith ;  and  shall  report  as  to  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  the  principle  of  responsible 
government,  or  to  extend,  modify,  or  restrict  the  degree  of 
responsible  government  then  existing  therein,  including  the 
question  whether  the  establishment  of  second  chambers  of  the 
local  legislatures  is  or  is  not  desirable. 

The  organization  and  work  of  these  commissions 
have  recently  been  subjected  to  intensive  study  by  two 
American  students,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  con- 
clude this  sketch  of  them  by  reproducmg  from  their 
work  some  paragraphs  in  which  they  sum  up  the  reasons 
why  these  commissions  have  proven  to  be  such  excellent 
research  bodies  and  have  produced  such  important 
results.    They  write :  *^ 

The  most  admirable  results  have  been  obtained  from  royal 
commissions  composed  of  expert  or  impartial  persons.  There 
are  two  requisites  for  the  successful  conduct  of  an  Inquiry. 
There  must  be,  first,  thorough  and  disinterested  investigation 
of  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  subject.  Secondly,  and  even  more 
important,  is  the  mature  interpretation  of  the  evidence  with  a 
view  to  the  determination  of  a  mode  of  future  treatment  of 
the  subject  at  issue.  These  two  things,  patient  investigation 
and  unprejudiced  weighing  of  causes  and  effects,  which  may  be 
called  research  and  judgment,  are  best  undertaken  by  experts 
and  nonpartisans. 

Expert  commissions,  i.  e.,  those  manned  by  persons  whose 
special  competence  in  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  or  in  related 
fields,  is  recognized,  have  been  used  quite  frequently  for  ad- 
visory purposes  in  such  technical  matters  as  public  health, 
local  government,  administration,  and  other  problems  in  which 
professional  competence  is  an  admitted  asset.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  this  kind  of  inquiry  is  that  the  issue  is  removed  from  the 
arena  of  political  debate  and  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  influential 
authorities  who  have  no  personal  concern  or  commitment  of 
party  afliiliation.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  utilizing  the 
services  of  specialists  who  are  not  normally  members  of  legis- 
lative bodies  and  who  do  not  happen  to  possess  official  con- 
nection with  the  administrative  departments.  Being  already 
prepared  and  trained,  specialist  commissioners  do  not  have  to 
undergo  the  "educative"  work  which  so  frequently  forms  the 


"  Hugh  McDowaU  Clarke  and  J.  William  Robinson  :  Royal  Commis- 
sions of  Inquiry,  Harvard  Piess,  1937,  pp.  163,  168.  For  a  further  con- 
sideration of  these  bodies,  see :  A.  Harrison  Cole :  A  Finding  List  of 
British  Royal  Commission  Reports,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935 ;  Harold  F. 
Gosnell :  British  Royal  Commissions  of  Inquiry^  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, March  1937  ;  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Proce- 
dure of  Royal  Commissions,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1910  (Cmd.  5235). 


first  part  of  the  work  of  the  inexpert  commissioners.  From  the 
very  outset  the  commissioners  bring  to  the  investigation  a 
body  of  information  and  experience  which  enables  them  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  to  sifting  out 
indisputable  facts,  weighing  the  various  Interpretations  which 
are  offered  in  explanation  of  social  phenomena,  and  arriving 
at  a  matter  of  collective  judgment.     *     *     * 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  It  has  been  the  admirable 
nature  of  the  personnel  of  royal  commissions  In  the  past  which 
has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  satisfactory 
results  obtained  from  the  commission  system  of  inquiry. 
Whether  the  members  have  been  expert  or  biased,  representa- 
tive or  impartial.  It  can  rarely  be  said  that  they  were  In- 
competent or  negligent.  Whenever  the  Government  of  the  Day 
has  really  sought  elucidation  of  a  subject  it  has  received  a  care- 
fully conducted  study  of  the  matter.  For  the  members  of 
these  commissions  are  not  only  men  of  position  who  take 
their  duties  seriously.  The  work  is  seldom  delegated  to  sub- 
ordinates—indeed it  might  be  more  frequently  than  it  is— but 
is  undertaken  personally  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  leisure, 
earnings,  and  even  social  reputation.  But  whether  from  beiag 
clever  politicians,  unquestioned  specialists,  or  sincerely  dis- 
interested persons,  the  fact  is  that  a  number  of  reports  have 
carried  sufficient  weight  to  Influence  policy  in  the  long  run  ;  and 
this  has  been  so  continuous  that  the  use  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion has  been  regarded  as  a  certain  and  satisfactory  way  out 
of  all  manner  of  difficulties. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  American  commis- 
sions should  not  have  as  high  a  character  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  as  beneficial  results  as  the  British  commis- 
sions. All  that  is  required  is  the  development  of  the 
same  care  in  setting  up  such  bodies  and  spirit  of  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  those  selected  as  commissioners. 
Probably  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  had  to 
the  creation  of  a  commission  of  the  British  type  is  the 
National  Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforce- 
ment created  by  the  First  Deficiency  Act  of  June  1, 
1929,  of  which  former  United  States  Attorney  General 
George  W.  Wickersham  was  chairman  and  which  in- 
cluded among  its  other  members  such  eminent  citizens 
as  Newton  D.  Baker  and  Koscoe  Pound.  There  are  a 
number  of  subjects  which  readily  come  to  mind  the 
investigation  of  which  by  a  commission  of  the  British 
lyi>e  would  be  highly  desirable.  Among  these,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  subject  of  taxation.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  whole  situation  as  re- 
gards taxation  in  the  United  States — Federal,  State,  and 
local — is  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  There  is  much 
overlapping  and  duplication  as  regards  objects  of  tax- 
ation between  the  several  layers  of  government,  and 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
arrived  at  under  which  the  use  of  the  several  forms 
of  taxation  should  be  allocated  among  these  layers  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  this  duplication  under  which 
two  or  more  layers  not  only  use  the  same  tax  but,  at 
great  avoidable  expense  and  trouble  to  the  taxpayers, 
maintain  duplicate  services  for  its  assessment  and  col- 
lection. Furthermore,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  system  of  Federal  taxes  needs  a  thorough  over- 
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haulin<r  and  ivvision  with  a  view  to  its  simplification 
and  making  it  conl'orm  better  to  existing  conditions 
and  needs;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union 
the  taxation  system  of  which  is  held  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  problems  presented  are  ones  of  great  complexity 
raid  involve  many  conflicting  interests.  The  subject 
is  thus  particularly  one  which  should  be  subjected  to 
intensive  study  by  a  body  of  men  possessing  special 


technical  competence  and  divorced  from  political  pres- 
sure. Functioning  along  the  lines  of  the  British  Eoyal 
Commission,  such  a  body  could  make  an  investigation 
comparable  to  tliat  of  the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion of  1908  and  produce  a  report  that  could  not  fail 
to  be  of  great  aid  to  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
m  framing  revenue  legislation  and  in  preparing  the 
public  for  the  acceptance  of  such  legislation. 


IV.  LEGISLATIVE  STAFF  AGENCIES 


With  the  constantly  broadening  field  to  be  covered  by 
legislation,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  sub- 
stantive content  of  such  legislation,  all  modern  legisla- 
tive bodies  have  felt  the  need  of  supplying  themselves 
with  permanent  agencies  to  aid  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  case 
of  American  legislative  bodies  where,  due  to  the  system 
of  separation  of  powers  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the 
Executive  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  parliamentary, 
responsible  governments,  participate  directly  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  legislative  function.  In  response  to 
appreciation  of  this  need,  the  National  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  have  created  agencies  known  as 
legislative  reference  services,  legislative  counsel  or  bill- 
drafting  services,  revisors  of  statutes,  legislative  coun- 
cils, and  auditors  of  public  accouiits,  though  few,  if  any, 
have  created  all  these  agencies. 

Legislative  Reference  Services 

Intelligent  legislation  requires  not  only  the  exercise 
of  sound  judgment,  but  the  possession  on  the  part  of 
legislators  of  detailed  data  regarding  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  and  institutions,  a  knowl- 
edge of  existing  provisions  of  law,  and  information 
regarding  the  legislation  of  other  jurisdictions  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  legislation  has  operated  in  prac- 
tice. Only  in  comparatively  small  degree  do  the  mem- 
bers of  our  legislative  bodies  have  this  information. 
The  most  feasible  way  in  which  this  lack  can  be  met  is 
through  the  legislature  providing  itself  with  a  staff 
agency  to  which  it  can  look  for  securing  the  data  of 
which  it  has  need. 

Starting  with  New  York  in  1890,  the  great  majority 
of  the  States  have  provided  themselves  with  an  agency 
of  this  kind,  the  movement  for  this  establishment  being 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  successful  operation,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  McCarthy,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau  inaugurated  in  1901.  A 
list  of  these  services  now  in  existence  follows :  ** 


«  E'or  tliis  Ust  the  author  is  Indebted  to  The  Book  of  the.  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ameriian  Legislators'  Association  and  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  vol.  II,  1937. 


AUihuina:  Department  of  archives  and  history. 

Arizona:  Stato  library,  law  and  legislative  reference  library. 

Arkansas:  State  historical  commission,  legislative  reference 
bureau. 

California:  State  library,  law  and  legislative  reference  section. 

Colorado:  Attorney  general's  office,  legislative  reference  office. 

Connecticut:  State  library,  legislative  reference  department 

Florida:  State  library. 

(Jcoriiia:  State  library,  legislative  reference  department. 

Idaho:  State  law  library- 

Illinois:  Legislative  reference  bureau. 

Indiana:  Department  of  law,  legislative  bureau. 

loica:  State  law  library,  law  and  legislative  reference  depart- 
ment. 

Kansas:  I>egislative  council. 

Kentucky:  State  library. 

Louisiana:  Library  commission. 

Maine:  State  liluary,  legislative  reference  bureau. 

Manjhmd:   Departineut   of  legislative   reference. 

Massacluisetts:  Legislative  reference  division. 

Michigan:  Legislative  reference  department. 

Minnesota:  State  law  library. 

Mississippi:  State  library. 

Missouri:  Library  commission. 

Montana:  State  law  library,  legislative  reference  bureau. 

Nchraska:  Board  of  university  regents,  legislative  reference 
bureau. 

Nciv  Hampshire:  State  library,  legislative  service. 

New  Jersey:  State  library,  legislative  reference  department. 

New  York:  State  library,  legislative  reference  section. 

North  Carolina:  Department  of  the  attorney  general,  legis- 
lative reference  library. 

Ohio:  I.«gislative  reference  lioard,  legislative  reference  bu- 
reau. 

Oklahoma:  State  library. 

Oregon:  State  library. 

Pennsylvania:  Legislative  reference  bureau. 

Rhode  Island:  State  library,  legislative  reference  bureau. 

South  Carolina:  State  library,  legislative  reference  section. 

South  Dakota:  State  department  of  history. 

Texas:  State  library,  legislative  reference  division. 

Vermont:  State  library,  legislative  reference  bureau. 

Virginia:  Governor's  office,  division  of  statutory  research  and 
drafting. 

Washington:  State  library. 

West  Virginia:  Department  of  archives  and  history. 

Wisconsin:  Free  library  commission,  legislative  reference 
library. 

Wyoming:  State  library. 

These  agencies  vary  considerably  in  their  character, 
resources,  and  fnnctions.     In  some  cases,  little  more 
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has  been  done  tlian  direct  the  State  library  to  act 
in  this  capacity.  In  others,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  setting  up  within  such  libraries  of  special 
divisions  of  legislative  reference;  and  in  still  others, 
independent  bureaus  have  been  created  with  a  perma- 
nent reseai'ch  staff.  As  regards  the  scope  of  their  ac- 
tivities, some  have  this  function  restricted  to  the  sup- 
plying of  members  of  the  legislature  with  data;  others, 
in  addition  to  performing  this  work,  do  both  drafting 
and  act  as  revisors  of  statutes.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  account  of  constitutional 
documents,  these  agencies  have  done  valuable  woi'k  in 
compiling  and  publishing,  in  the  form  of  bulletins, 
data  for  the  use  of  constitutional  conventions. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  the  time  of 
these  services  is  occupied  in  meeting  calls  u^jon  them 
by  members  and  committees  for  information  and  in 
giving  aid  in  drafting  bills.  In  the  interim  between 
sessions,  the  stronger  bureaus  make  research  into  mat- 
ters likely  to  come  before  the  legislature  at  future 
sessions,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  bulletins 
01-  other  publications  which  receive  general  distribu- 
tion." 

In  1919  Congress  created  a  legislative  reference 
service  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Though  this  is  much  the  most  important  of  all  the 
legislative  reference  services  in  the  United  States  no 
special  account  of  its  organization  and  operation  is 
here  given,  since  it  is  made  the  subject  of  special  treat- 
ment by  Mr.  M.  A.  Roberts,  the  First  Assistant  Li- 
brarian of  the  Library  of  Congress.  From  the  outset 
of  its  organization  in  1925,  the  American  Legislators' 
Association  has  sought  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  State  legislative  reference  services  and  to  this  end 
has  created  the  Interstate  Reference  Bureau  which 
functions  under  the  general  direction  of  the  American 
Legislators'  Association  and  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. An  account  of  this  service  will  be  found  in 
our  consideration  of  the  work  of  national  legislative 
associations. 


•^  For  further  information  concerning  these  agencies,  see :  J.  B. 
Kaiser,  Law,  Legislative  and  Municipal  Reference  Libraries,  1914; 
J.  IT.  Leek.  Leriislativc  Reference  Wnrk:  A  Comparative  Study,  Doctor's 
Thesis,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1925 ;  The  Book  of  the  Statea, 
American  Legislators'  Association  and  Council  of  State  Governments. 
vol.  I,  1935,  vol.  II.  1937  ;  Legislative  Reference  Libraries :  Letter  from 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  transmitting  special  report  relative  to  legis- 
lative reference  bureaus  (S.  Doc.  7,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1911;  Legis- 
lative Drafting  Bureau  and  Legislative  Reference  Division  (S.  Ept. 
1271,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  1913).  The  Book  of  the  States,  vol.  I,  1935. 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  work  of  each  service  then  in  existence. 
For  an  intimate  account  of  the  inside  operation  of  typical  strong  serv- 
ices, see  A  Law  Making  Laboratory,  by  Edwin  S.  Witte,  chief  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Bureau ;  State  Government,  ,\pril 
1930;  and  A  LeyMative  Aid:  The  Work  and  Function  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau  of  Illinois,  by  Finley  P.  Bull,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  ; 
Case  and  Comment,  January  1917. 
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Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation 

Another  congressional  staff  agency  of  great  import- 
ance from  the  research  standpoint  is  that  created  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  February  26, 1926,  to  assist  Congress 
in  the  formulation  of  internal  revenue  policies  and 
legislation.  This  act  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
body  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  and  to  be  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  three  from 
the  majority  and  two  from  the  minority  party,  to  be 
chosen  by  that  committee,  and  five  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  three 
from  the  majority  and  two  from  the  minority  party, 
to  be  chosen  by  that  committee.  To  this  committee 
was  entrusted  the  duty  of  investigating  the  operation 
and  effects  of  the  Federal  system  of  internal  revenue 
taxes;  the  administration  of  such  taxes  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  or  other  agency  charged  with  their 
administration ;  the  measures  and  methods  for  the  sim- 
plification of  such  taxes  and  particularly  the  income 
tax  and  such  other  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
internal  revenue  system  as  the  committee  might  deem 
desirable ;  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and,  in  its  discretion,  to  either  or  both 
Houses  with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  May  29,  1928,  imposed  upon 
this  committee  the  further  duty  of  examining  all  pi'O- 
posals  for  refunds  of  any  income,  war-profits,  excess 
profits,  estate  or  gift  tax  in  excess  of  $75,000  and  of 
reporting  annually  to  Congress  the  results  of  its 
examinations. 

In  order  that  it  might  efficiently  perform  these 
duties,  the  committee  was  given  full  investigatory 
powers  and  authority  to  employ,  within  the  limits  of 
the  appropriations  made  for  its  support,  such  tech- 
nical and  other  employees  as  it  found  necessary.  In 
pursuance  of  this  authorization  the  committee  in  1937 
had  the  following  staff : 

Chief  of  Staff $0,  600 

Corporation  auditor 6,600 

Counsel 5, 700 

Junior  auditor 4,  200 

Secretary 3,  900 

Junior  auditor 3,  900 

Attorney 3,  600 

Statistician 3,  600 

Legal  assistant 3,  600 

Technical  assistant 2,  700 

Technical  assistant 2,  640 

Stenographer  and  assistant  clerk 2, 100 

Stenographer  and  assistant  clerk 1,  800 

Total $53, 940 
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The  total  appropriation  for  the  committee  for  the 
fiscal  year  was  $58,000. 

The  research  work  of  this  committee  has  been  of  a 
most  important  character.  This  is  partially  revealed 
by  the  list  of  its  publications  that  follows : 

1.  Tentative  plan  of  procedure,  1926. 

2.  Chart  of  State  and  local  taxation,  1926. 

3.  Depletion :  Oil  and  gas,  1927. 

4.  Evasion  of  surtaxes  by  incorporation,  1927. 

5.  Plan  of  procedure,  1927. 

6.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  vols.  I,  II,  and  III,  1927. 

7.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  1927  (H.  Doc.  139,  70th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

8.  Earned  income,  1928. 

9.  Payment  of  taxes  in  view  of  disclosures,  1928  (S.  Doc. 
157,  70th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

10.  Life  insurance  companies,  1928. 

11.  Capital  gains  and  losses,  1928. 

12.  Refunds  and  credits,  1928,  1929  (H.  Doc.  43,  71st  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

13.  Depletion,  1929. 

14.  Refunds  and  credits,  1929,  1930  (H.  Doc.  478,  71st  Cong., 
2nd  sess.). 

15.  Earned   income,   1930. 

16.  Codification  of  internal  revenue  laws,  1930. 

17.  Refunds  and  credits,  1930,  1931  (H.  Doc.  223,  72d  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

18.  Taxes  collected  under  naval  air  reserve  investigation 
(S.  Doc.  138,  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

19.  Refunds  and  credits,  1931,  1932  (H.  Doc.  535,  72d  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

20.  Federal  and  State  death  taxes,  1932. 

21.  Double  taxation,   1932. 

22.  Codification  of  internal  revenue  laws,  1933. 

23.  Refunds  and  credits,  1932,  1933  (H.  Doc.  279,  73d  Cong., 
2nd  sess.). 

24.  British  tax  system,  1934. 

25.  Refunds  and  credits,  1933,  1935  (H.  Doc.  145,  74th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

26.  Taxing  power  of  Federal  and  State  governments,  1936. 

27.  Refunds  and  credits,  1934,  1937  (H.  Doc.  188,  75th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

28.  Codification  of  internal  revenue  laws,  1938. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  amiual 
reports  of  the  committee  on  refunds  and  credits,  few 
of  the  reports  have  been  published  as  congressional 
documents. 

Legislative  Counsel 

Legislative  reference  services  meet  but  one  of  the 
needs  of  a  legislature — that  of  providing  the  data  re- 
quired in  formulating  the  substantive  content  of  legis- 
lative proposals.  With  the  substantive  provisions  of 
bills  determined,  the  problem  is  then  prosecuted  of 
incorporating  them  into  correct  bill  form.  This  is  a 
matter  requiring  technical  skill  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  an  act  shall  make  known  its 
general  purposes :  it  must  be  so  framed  that  it  will  set 
forth  specifically  and  in  a  language  that  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  misconstruction,  the  several  duties,  obliga- 


tions, and  powers  conferred  by  it.  Unless  tliis  is  done 
with  great  care,  difficulties  will  arise  in  its  execution. 
In  many  cases,  acts  are  found  unworkable,  or,  at  least, 
fail  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  because  the  scope  of 
the  obligations,  powers,  and  duties  is  not  defined  with 
accuracy  and  i:)rovision  is  not  made  for  needed  reserva- 
tions and  exceptions.  In  no  small  degi'ee  the  fact 
that  much  legislation  is  brought  before  the  courts  for 
construction  is  due  to  this  failure.  An  unfortunate 
use  of  words,  an  improper  location  of  a  qualifying 
clause,  or  a  misplaced  punctuation  mark  may  give  to  a 
provision  a  meaning  contrary  to  the  purpose  intended. 
Even  in  comparatively  simple  bills  the  meeting  of  these 
requirements  is  not  an  easy  matter;  in  the  case  of  long 
and  complicated  measures  it  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Especially  is  this  so  when  the  proposal  is  one 
to  modify  or  supplement  legislation  already  upon  the 
statute  books.  The  drafting  of  bills  is  thus  a  special 
art  to  be  acquired  only  by  special  study  and  long 
practice. 

Comparatively  few  members  of  our  legislative  bodies 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  this 
art.  If  this  work  of  bill  drafting  is  to  be  properly 
performed  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  legisla- 
tive body  shall  provide  itself  with  an  officer  or  organ 
whose  function  it  is,  not  to  determine  legislative  policy, 
but  to  see  that  the  substantive  provisions  of  bills  for 
putting  this  policy  into  effect  are  set  forth  in  proper 
language,  arrangement,  and  form.  This  function  may 
be  performed  either  in  the  original  drafting  of  a  pro- 
posal or  in  the  way  of  revising  a  measure  before  it  is 
reported  favorably  by  a  committee,  or  is  put  upon  its 
third  reading  and  final  passage. 

In  the  Federal  Congress,  provision  for  an  office  of 
this  kind  was  first  made  by  an  act  approved  February 
24,  1919,  which  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  office 
to  be  known  as  legislative  counsel,  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  two  legislative  counsels,  one  to  act  as  an 
aid  to  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  other  to  act  as  an  aid  to  the  House 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  each  to 
be  appointed  "without  reference  to  political  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office."  Authorization  to  employ  the 
necessary  personnel  and  to  meet  necessary  office  ex- 
penses was  also  given.  As  regards  the  duties  of  this 
office,  the  act  provides  that: 

The  oflSce  of  legislative  counsel  shall  aid  in  drafting  public 
bills  and  resolutions  or  amendments  thereto  at  the  request  of 
any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  but  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
House,  respectively,  may  determine  the  preference,  if  any,  to  be 
given  such  requests  of  the  committees  of  either  House  re- 
spectively. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  legislative  counsel  is  authorized  to  give  this  assist- 
ance only  to  committees.  In  point  of  fact,  this  limita- 
tion has  not  been  observed.  Thus,  Mr.  Beaman,  legis- 
lative counsel  for  the  Senate,  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  1938,  in  sup- 
port of  the  estimates  for  his  oflBce  for  1939,  said : 

According  to  the  law  which  created  us,  we  are  only  author- 
ized to  work  for  the  committees.  We  have,  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  office,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  this  subcommittee 
and  its  predecessors,  and  the  full  committee  and  the  leadership 
of  the  House  generally,  aided  individual  Members  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  possible  to  do  so  without  Interfering  with  our  com- 
mittee work. 

The  tendency  has  been  for  the  Members  and  com- 
mittees to  rely  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent  upon 
these  officers  in  the  drafting  of  important  legislation. 
It  is  important  to  note,  moreover,  that  the  work  of 
the  office  does  not  cease  with  the  first  drafting  of  meas- 
ures. As  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Lee,  legislative  comisel  for 
the  Senate,  points  out  in  his  extremely  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  work  of  his  office :  *^ 

Commonly  appearances  are  made  before  the  committees  of 
either  House  in  executive  session.  In  addition,  In  the  case  of 
important  measures,  members  of  the  office  are  frequently  on 
the  floor  to  assist  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  ranking 
minority  member.  Also  members  of  the  office  appear  before 
conference  committees  of  the  two  Houses  to  aid  In  drafting 
the  agreements  reached  in  conference  and  the  preparation  of 
conference  reports  and  statements  of  the  managers  of  the 
House.  Appearances  in  committee  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
In  executiag  speedily  and  with  accuracy  the  desires  of  the 
committees  and  in  presenting  and  explaining  the  legal  con- 
siderations involved  in  various  drafts  prepared. 

Finally,  the  officers  do  a  large  amount  of  research 
work  in  the  way  of  investigating  and  preparing  memo- 
randa on  legal  and  other  questions.  Thus,  to  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Lee's  article : 

A  form  of  drafting  aid  that  has  developed  since  the  creation 
of  the  office  is  the  preparation  of  memoranda  or  opinions  in 
response  to  requests  either  for  legal  materials  or  for  the  opinion 
of  the  office  in  connection  with  pending  legislative  matters. 
Compliance  with  such  requests  has  taken  up  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  time  of  members  of  the  office.  Usually  the  ques- 
tions involved  are  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  or 
the  Interpretation  of  existing  statutory  law.  The  opinions  may 
be  exemplified  by  those  denying  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
regulate  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  Federal 
taxing  power,  but  supporting  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
such  rents,  during  the  continuance  of  the  emergency,  under  its 
general  police  powers  with  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce ;  sus- 
taining the  constitutionality  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  pro- 
visions for  foreclosure  of  vessel  mortgages  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  admiralty ;  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 


"  Frederic  P.  Lee,  "The  Office  of  LegrislaHve  Council,"  OohtmHan  Law 
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late  grain  futures  uuder  the  taxing  powers ;  supporting  the 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  national  referendum  upon 
the  eighteenth  amendment ;  supporting  the  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926  imposing  a 
Federal  estate  tax  against  which  may  be  credited  State  in- 
heritance taxes  up  to  80  percent  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
estate  tax;  and  sustaining  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  originate 
a  bill  providing  for  a  bond  issue  in  connection  with  Boulder 
Dam.  Rarely  are  questions  asked  upon  points  which  have 
been  decided  by  the  courts.  The  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
usually  dealing  with  novel  subject  matters  that  have  not  yet 
been  the  subject  of  litigation,  must  commonly  deal  with  cor- 
respondingly novel  legal  problems. 

A  closely  associated  type  of  drafting  aid  is  the  preparation 
of  legal  arguments  to  be  included  in  committee  reports  which 
are  in  support  of  the  validity  of  proposed  legislation.  As  illus- 
trations there  may  be  cited  the  arguments  sustaining  the 
validity  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  and  the  validity  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 

In  the  case  of  opinions,  the  opinion  given  is  that  of  the 
office.  The  opinion  is  not  a  mere  brief  or  argument  written 
to  support  a  position  previously  taken  by  a  committee  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  briefs  or  arguments  are,  upon  request,  written  to 
support  a  previously  announced  position  without  regard  to 
whether  such  position  conforms  to  the  legal  views  of  the  office. 
Such  briefs  or  arguments,  however,  do  not,  in  any  instance,  pur- 
port, as  do  formal  opinions,  to  express  the  legal  views  of  the 
office. 

The  importance  of  this  office  is  partially  indicated 
by  the  size  of  its  staff  and  compensation  fund.  As  re- 
ported to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  at 
its  hearings  in  1938  on  the  budgetary  estimates  for 
1939,  this  staff  and  the  compensation  paid  its  members 
in  1937  were  as  follows : 

House  office: 

Legislative  counsel $10,  000 

Assistant   counsel 6,  500 

Assistant  counsel 6, 000 

Assistant  counsel 4, 100 

Assistant  counsel 3, 100 

Clerk 3,  2S0 

Assistant    clerk 1,800 

Total 34,  780 

Senate  office: 

Legislative  counsel 7,  200 

Assistant  counsel 4,  200 

Assistant  counsel 3, 000 

Law  assistant 2,  400 

Law  assistant 2, 100 

Clerk 3, 000 

Assistant  clerk 2,  300 

Total 24,  400 

Total  House  and  Senate  offices 59,180 

Additional  appropriations  were  made  for  general 

office  expenses. 
The  extent  to  which  the  State  legislatures  have  made 

provisions  for  the  performance  of  the  function  of  bill 
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drafting,  and  the  direction  that  this  provision  has 
taken,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  summary  of  con- 
ditions contained  in  the  Book  of  the  States,  vol.  I,  1935. 

Twenty-six  of  the  52  agencies  (i.  e.,  agencies  doing  legisla- 
tive rofercuce  worli)  do  bill  drafting,  and  of  those,  18  carry 
on  bill  drafting  in  the  same  department  as  the  library  service 
and  legislative  reference.  Although  the  Attorney  General's 
office  very  rarely  carries  on  the  other  types  of  legislative 
reference  service,  in  22  States  it  does  all,  or  part,  of  the  bill 
drafting.  Private  lawyers  are  hired  to  act  as  bill  drafters 
in  three  States:  Delaware,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming.  Five 
States  have  created  separate  departments  to  do  bill  drafting 
and  statutory  revision.  Connecticut  has  a  statutory  revision 
commissioner  who  also  does  bill  drafting.  His  work  and  that 
of  the  legislative  reference  bureau  are  complementary  and 
close  coordination  and  cooperation  is  maintained  between  the 
two  agencies.  The  Massachusetts  house  and  senate  counsels, 
the  New  York  legislative  bill  drafting  commissioner  and  the 
Rhode  Island  law  revision  commissioner  are  similar  examples. 
lu  Vermont  the  board  of  legislative  draftsmen  is  solely  a  bill 
drafting  agency  and  legislative  research  and  statutory  revi- 
sion are  done  by  two  other  distinct  agencies. 

Revisor  of  Statutes 

The  statutory  law  of  a  nation  or  State  should  con- 
stitute a  consistent  whole  and  its  several  provisions 
be  grouped  together  according  to  a  logical  arrangement 
and  scheme  of  classification  to  the  end  that  the  law 
regarding  any  particular  matter  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained. If  this  end  is  to  be  achieved,  it  is  furthermore 
necessary  that  this  law  be  purged  of  ambiguities  and 
inconsistencies,  that  modifications  in,  and  additions  to, 
the  law  as  originally  enacted,  introduced  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  be  incorporated  in  such  original  stat- 
utes, that  redundances  and  repetitious  provisions  be 
eliminated  and,  generally,  that  the  statement  of  the 
law  be  as  direct,  terse,  and  clear  as  possible.  These 
ends  are  only  in  part  achieved  by  the  preparation  of 
codes  such  as  have  been  described  in  our  chapter  deal- 
ing with  legislative  proceedings  and  documents,  since 
the  purpose  there  sought  is  a  consolidated  statement 
of  the  law  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  codification,  rather  than  a  restatement,  and  much 
less  a  revision,  of  the  law.  It  results  that  many,  if  not 
most,  codes  represent  a  statement  of  the  law  in  a  far 
from  desirable  form.  Thus,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Eevision  of  the 
Laws,  in  reviewing  the  work  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  United  States  Code,  said :  *' 

The  present  code,  admirable  as  it  is,  and  an  immense  im- 
provement over  the  chaotic  condition  that  existed  before,  when 
no  one  could  be  certain  of  the  law  even  after  exhaustive 
research,  is  cumbersome,  verbose,  and  replete  with  absurdities, 
contradictions,  illogical  distinctions,  and  complexities  which 
tend  to  bewilder  and  confuse  anyone  seeking  to  know  the  law. 
*  •  *  There  are  instances  of  sections  of  statutes  carried 
into  the  code  which,  while  in  fact  inoperative,  obsolete,  useless. 
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and  confusing,  are  neither  specilically  repealed  nor  superseded 
except  by  tlie  rhange  or  progress  of  affairs.  Such  sections 
are  those  relating  to  Indian  agents  which  no  longer  exist, 
provisions  for  decoration  of  officers  distinguishing  themselves 
ill  Indian  wars,  and  so  forth. 

The  Committee  on  Revision,  of  the  Laws  having  the 
preparation  of  the  code  in  charge  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  thai,  in  their  opinion,  were  the  code  purged 
of  all  obsolete  provisions  and  the  retained  provisions 
restated  in  proper  form,  a  reduction  of  its  bidk  by 
one-fourth  or  one-third  could  be  had. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  directions  in  respect  to  which 
the  Congress  can  do  a  more  important  work  in  the  way 
of  facilitating  research  than  in  taking  the  steps  that 
will  lead  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  form  of  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  law  now  in  force.  This  is  urged 
in  the  strongest  way  possible  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Eevision  of  the  Laws.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  in  the  speech  in  the  House  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  after  pointing  out  the  need  for  the 
purging  of  the  code  of  all  obsolete  provisions, 
continues : 

All  of  this  is  but  a  preparation  for  a  real  revision  of  the 
statute  law.  The  most  competent,  well-trained,  careful,  and 
sensible  specialists  should  be  employed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws,  or  otherwise,  to 
prepare  a  restatement  of  the  present  law,  one  title  at  a  time, 
in  the  most  simple,  clear,  and  precise  terms.  As  each  title 
is  completed  and  approved  by  the  appropriate  department,  bu- 
reau, or  commission  of  the  Government,  and  carefully  checked 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  such  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  as 
will  be  willing  to  give  the  matter  attention  in  a  reasonable 
time,  a  bill  may  be  introduced  in  Congress  embodying  the  new 
statement  of  the  law  conforming  to  the  understood  policy, 
intent,  and  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  original  legislation,  but 
with  such  amendments  as  will  prevent  unjust  discriminations 
and  remove  ambiguities,  contradictions,  and  other  imperfec- 
tions, both  of  substance  and  of  form.  It  is  essential  that  this 
revision  work  be  done  each  title  separately,  one  at  a  time, 
because  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to  deal  with  bulky  meas- 
ures proposing  any  changes  whatever  in  the  current  law. 

By  way  of  reinforcing  and  amplifying  this  recom- 
mendation by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws,  the  following  points  may 
be  emphasized: 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  this  work  of  statutory  revision  shall 
be  undertaken  directly  by  Congress  rather  than  by  being  en- 
trusted to  an  administrative  agency,  such  as  the  Department 
of  Justice,  or  an  ad  hoc  organization,  and  that,  to  this  end, 
the  actual  work  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  such  as  the 
present  House  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  or  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses.  This  is  desirable  since  it  is 
certain  that  Congress  will  be  reluctant  to  accept  any  revision 
that  is  not  made  by  its  own  agents,  and  action  upon  the  con- 
solidated bills  representing  the  titles  to  the  code  will  be 
difficult  to  be  had  unless  there  is  in  Congress  a  committee 
and  Members  informed  in  respect  to  the  woric  and  interested 
in  promoting  action. 
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2.  The  work  should  ho  of  a  continuing  character  consisting 
of:  (a)  The  lieepiug  of  the  code  compilation  to  date  through 
the  preparation  and  issue  of  supplements  and,  from  time  to 
time,  now  editions  of  the  code;  and  (b)  the  preparation  of  con- 
solidation bills  relating  to  specific  titles  of  the  code  or  more 
special  topics  having  for  their  purpose  to  restate  the  law  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  above  laid  down,  such  bills  to  be 
reported  one  by  one  accompanied  by  reports  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  the  changes  effected  in  making  the  restatement. 

3.  The  committee  having  the  work  in  charge  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  permanent,  highly  paid,  expert  staff  to  perform 
the  work  under  the  general  direction  of  the  committee. 

4.  In  performing  their  duties  this  staff  should  seek  the  co- 
operation of  the  committees  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government  the  work  of  which  has  to  do 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  several  bills ;  and  the  bills,  as 
first  drafted,  should  be  submitted  to  such  agencies  for  their 
comments  and  suggestions  which  comments  and  suggestions 
should  be  included  in  the  reports  accompanying  the  bills. 

5.  As  conditions  and  the  subject  matters  of  legislation  un- 
dergo change  in  character  of  relative  importance,  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  effect  modifications  in  the  scheme  of  classi- 
fication now  employed  in  the  code. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that,  according  to  the  com- 
pilers of  Scott  and  Beaman's  Index  Analysis  of  the 
Federal  Statutes,  the  preparation  of  a  scientifically  de- 
vised index  constitutes  the  first  step  in  undertaking 
such  a  work  of  revision  and  restatement  of  the  federal 
law.    In  the  preface  of  their  volume  they  thus  state : 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  authors  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  legislation  there  exists  a  reasonably  reliable 
ground  work  for  preparing  a  scientific  and  complete  revision 
of  our  laws.  The  preparation  of  a  detailed  and  scientific  index 
being  considered  as  a  fundamental  prerequisite  to  an  accurate, 
comprehensive  and  inexpensive  revision  of  the  statutes,  the 
British  Parliament  in  1869  placed  the  preparation  of  such  an  in- 
dex iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thring,  afterwards  Lord  Thring,  and 
Mr.  Ilbert,  subsequently  knighted  as  Sir  Courtney  Ilbert.  The 
British  revised  statutes  are  considered  models  of  form  and 
exactness,  and  the  experience  of  both  English  and  European 
legislatures  shows  conclusively  that  no  satisfactory  revision, 
codification,  or  consolidation  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  can  be 
prepared  without  first  making  in  scientific  fashion  a  most  de- 
tailed index  to  the  subject  matter  found  in  the  mass  of  existing 
enactments ;  besides.  Lord  Thring,  Sir  Courtney  Ilbert  and 
other  experienced  lawyers  in  statute  law  work  state  that  this 
method  is  by  far  the  least  expensive. 

The  problem  of  statutory  revision  and  restatement 
in  the  States  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
our  consideration  of  legislative  reference  services  that 
certain  of  these  services  are  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  acting  as  revisors  of  statutes.  According  to  the 
Hook  of  the  States  *^  existing  provisions  for  the  effecting 
of  statutory  revision  are  as  follows: 

Five  legislative  reference  bureaus  undertake  statutory  re- 
vision functions  in  addition  to  library  services,  legislative  re- 
search and  drafting.  They  are  the  California  Legislative 
Counsel  Bureau,  Colorado  Legislative  Reference  OflSce,  Kansas 
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Reviser  of  Statutes,  Pennsylvania  Legislative  Reference  Bureau, 
and  the  Virginia  Division  of  Statutory  Research  and  Drafting. 
Some  States — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island — have  separate  statutory  revision  agencies 
which  sometimes  do  bill  drafting.  Four  States  have  code  com- 
missioners. Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  have  law  revision 
commissioners  and  Maine  and  Wisconsin  have  revisors  of 
statutes. 

Of  these  several  agencies,  the  Wisconsin  re  visor  of 
statutes  is  outstanding  for  the  comprehensiveness  and 
technical  excellence  of  its  work.  As  described  by  Mr. 
Witte  in  his  article  A  Law  Making  Laboratory  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  our  accoimt  of  legis- 
lative reference  services: 

In  Wisconsin  every  bill,  iinless  it  is  a  private  law  or  a  merely 
temporary  measure,  is  drawn  as  a  repeal,  or  amendment  of, 
or  an  addition  to  the  existing  statutes  by  section  and  number. 
There  are  no  blanket  or  implied  repeals,  and  every  new  enact- 
ment is  given  a  number  which  fits  into  the  statute.  The  simple 
decimal  system  of  numbering  statutes  is  used  as  it  is  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion.  In  every  bill  which  amends  any 
section  of  the  statutes,  the  old  matter  is  printed  with  a  line 
stricken  through  it  and  the  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics. 
No  one,  on  reading  a  Wisconsin  bill  can  possibly  be  confused  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  existing  statute.     *     *     • 

These  bills  (correction  bills),  prepared  by  the  revisor  and 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  session,  reconcile  all  conflicts  in 
the  new  laws.  Another  important  service  of  the  revisor  con- 
sists of  the  preparation  of  "revision  bills"  between  sessions. 
These  represent  piecemeal  revision  of  the  statutes.  They  con- 
solidate, reconcile,  and  clarify  all  sections  relating  to  the 
particular  subject  dealt  with  and  they  repeal  any  dead  material. 

Wisconsin,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  has  in  operation  a 
system  for  both  the  current  codification  and  revision 
of  her  statutory  law,  and  one,  moreover,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  current  work  of  legislation  to  be 
performed  with  the  maximum  of  information  regard- 
ing the  change  that  proposed  legislation  will  have 
upon  existing  law. 

Legislative  Councils 

The  State  legislatures,  as  has  been  indicated,  labor 
under  a  number  of  handicaps  in  performing  their 
functions.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these,  which 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  is  that  they,  with  few 
exceptions,  meet  only  every  other  year  and  that  their 
sessions  are,  by  constitutional  limitations,  restricted 
to  a  short  period  of  time,  the  most  usual  limitation 
being  60  days.  This  period  is  an  exceedingly  short 
one  in  which  to  reach  a  decision  regarding  legislative 
policies,  translate  these  policies  into  properly  drafted 
bills,  and  perform  the  necessary  operations  involved  in 
having  these  measures  considered  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  securing  an  adjustment 
of  differences  arising  between  the  two  chambers.  This 
situation  would  be  greatly  improved  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  by  which  all  legislative  measures  of 
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general  importance,  at  least,  could  be  worked  out  and 
embodied  in  properly  drafted  bill  form  before  the  con- 
vening of  the  legislature;  or,  to  state  this  another  way, 
if  the  legislature,  upon  convening  could  liave  before  it 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  program  em- 
bodied in  drafted  bills  upon  which  it  could  immediately 
begin  work. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  attempt  to  meet  this  need 
has  been  the  creation,  in  recent  yeai-s,  by  certain  States, 
of  what  are  known  as  legislative  councils,  the  prime,  if 
not  the  exclusive,  function  of  which  is  to  formulate,  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  a  legislative 
program  and  to  draft  the  bills  for  putting  such 
program  into  execution. 

The  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  body  of  this  char- 
acter found  first  expression  in  the  model  State  consti- 
tution drafted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  published  by  it  in  1927.  In- 
cluded in  that  draft  were  provisions  for  the  creation 
of  a  legislative  council  to  be  composed  of  members  of 
the  two  chambers  elected  by  the  process  of  proportional 
representation  with  the  single  transferable  vote,  wlaich 
members,  acting  with  the  governor,  should  have  as 
their  duties : 

To  collect  mformation  concerning  the  government  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  State  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Measures  for  proposed  legislation  may  be  submitted  to 
it  at  any  time  and  shall  be  considered  and  reported  to  the  legis- 
lature with  its  recommendations  thereon.  The  Legislative 
Council  may  also  prepare  such  legislation  and  make  such 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  legislature  in  the  form  of  bills, 
or  otherwise,  as,  in  its  opinion,  the  welfare  of  the  State  may 
require. 

This  recommendation  has  been  acted  upon  by  eight 
of  the  States,^*  the  initiative  being  taken  by  Wisconsin, 
in  1931.  Of  these,  the  council  created  by  Kansas  in 
1933  has  been  especially  active,  and  a  brief  account  of 
its  organization  and  work  will  serve  as  an  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  operation  of  these  bodies  generally. 

The  Kansas  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  27 
members :  10  senators  and  15  representatives,  appointed 
by  the  presiding  officers  respectively  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each;  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  is  ex- 
officio  chairman  of  the  Council,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  who  is  ex-officio  vice  chairman  of  the  Council. 
To  ensure  that  the  Coimcil  will,  as  far  as  practicable, 
have  a  non-partisan  character,  the  act  creating  the 
Council  provides  that : 

The  party  representation  on  the  Council  shall  be  in  proportion 
generally  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  major  parties  In 
each  House,  but,  in  no  event,  shall  the  majority  party  in  either 
House  be  represented  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  said  CouncU  from  either  House. 


To  quote  the  Director  of  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Council,  Dr.  Frederic  H.  Guild : " 

The  Kansas  CouncU  was  created  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning the  government  and  general  welfare  of  the  State  and  to 
prepare  a  legislative  program,  in  the  form  of  bills  or  other- 
wise, for  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature.  In  consequence, 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  general  interim  committee  authorized  to  investi- 
gate or  study  any  important  issue  of  public  policy  or  question 
of  State-wide  interest.  Its  second  and  fundamental  function, 
that  of  preparing  a  legislative  program,  is  dependent  upon 
proper  exercise  of  the  first  function. 

In  carrying  out  its  dual  function,  the  Coimcil  has 
organized  a  research  staff  which  is  an  investigative 
body  analogous  to  a  legislative  reference  service  and 
which  has  prepared  and  published  in  mimeographed 
form  numerous  bulletins  bearing  upon  matters  likely 
to  become  the  subjects  of  legislation,  while  the  Council 
itself  holds  quarterly  meetings  for  the  development  of 
its  legislative  program. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  council  has 
actually  functioned,  as  a  program  drafting  agency,  Dr. 
Guild,  in  his  bulletin,  states  that  the  council  "has  been 
definitely  more  successful"  than  has  similar  work  in 
the  past ;  that  60  percent  of  the  council's  bills  became 
laws  in  1933  special  session  and  that  26  council 
bills  were  passed  at  the  regular  session. 

In  considering  the  composition  and  character  of 
duties  that  should  be  assigned  to  an  agency  of  this 
kind,  the  most  important  problem  presented  is  that  of 
determining  the  relations  that  shall  exist  between  it 
and  the  governor.  As  is  well  known,  a  marked  feature 
of  recent  political  development  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  increasing  extent  to  which  American  chief 
executives  have  deemed  it  to  be  one  of  their  prime  re- 
sponsibilities to  formulate  a  legislative  program  and 
to  use  the  powers  of  their  office  and  those  derived  from 
their  positions  as  heads  of  their  political  parties  to 
secure  affii'mative  action  upon  such  programs,  a  de- 
velopment T7hich  has,  in  general,  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  people  and  which  has  been 
welcomed  by  most  students  of  American  political 
institutions  and  conditions. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  apparent  that,  imless  proper 
precautions  are  taken,  the  creation  of  legislative  coun- 
cils as  legislative  program  formulating  bodies  may 
run  counter  to  this  development  and  result  in  the  leg- 
islature being  confronted  with  two  legislative  pro- 
grams: one  formulated  by  its  own  council  and  the 
other  by  the  governor.  This  situation  can  be  met 
either  by  making  the  governor  a  member  of  the 
coimcil  or,  preferably,  by  the  council,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  governor. 
It  would  appear  that  these  considerations  have  been 
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ginia,  Wisconsin. 
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fully  appreciated  by  the  Kansas  Council.    Tims  Dr. 
Guild,  in  his  bulletin,  writes: 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  ignore  tlie  influence  of  the  gov- 
ernor upon  such  a  program.  The  relation.ship  of  the  chief 
executive  to  the  council  has  not  yet  heen  fully  determined. 
It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  have  two  different  legislative 
progr.ims.  During  the  past  20  years  the  executive  has  assumed 
an  important  position  in  the  planning  and  recommendation 
of  a  major  program  for  the  legislature.  No  governor  could 
contemplate  wi(h  pleasure  the  possibility  that  a  legislative 
council  would  leave  him  either  without  a  program,  or  with  the 
choice  of  affirming  a  portion  of  the  council's  program,  or  else 
of  proposing  a  contacting  policy.  Probably  no  legislative 
council  could  long  endure  if  its  programs  were  constantly 
to  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  governor. 

Thus  far.  there  has  been  no  definite  clash  of  interests,  partly 
because  the  council  has  felt  it  is  under  no  urge  to  press  a 
definite,  complete  program.  It  has  been  satisJiod  to  make  certain 
that  all  of  the  essential  material  for  such  a  program  had  been 
prepared  and  was  ready  for  legislative  decision.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  council  at  its  November  1934  meeting,  the  last 
preceding  its  report  to  the  regular  session,  evidenced  no  par- 
ticular concern  as  to  whether  its  proposals  should  or  should 
not  be  "recommended"  to  the  legislature.  By  that  time  it 
seemed  to  be  general  council  opinion  that  the  final  decision 
on  the  exact  nature  of  a  solution  .should  not  be  anticipated  by 
the  council,  but  should  be  left  to  the  regular  legislative  com- 
mittees and  that  it  was  the  primary  function  of  the  council, 
not  to  make  such  a  decision,  but  to  have  material  in  the  best 
possible  form  for  the  legislature. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Kansas  Coun- 
cil has  interpreted  its  duties  to  act  as  an  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  a  legislative  program  rather  than  to 
take  to  itself  the  task  of  formulating  a  definite  pro- 
gram to  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  taking  this  position  it  has  undoubtedly 
acted  wisely.^^ 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 

In  the  preceding  pages,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  legislature  being,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  source  of  all  administrative  authority,  and 
upon  its  consequent  responsibility,  not  only  of  giving 
directions  in  respect  to  administrative  organization, 
methods,  and  activities,  but  of  subsequently  taking  steps 
by  which  it  may  assure  itself  that  its  directions  are 
being  faithfully  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

In  seeking  to  meet  this  latter  responsibility,  the 
Congress,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  State  legislatures, 
have,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  chapter  dealing 
with  special  investigations,  repeatedly  created  special 
and  joint  committees  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of 
certain,  or  all,  of  the  administrative  services.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  responsibility  is  a  continuing  one, 
a  method  of  action  far  preferable  to  that  of  special 

*^  For  an  cxcelleut  consideration  of  legislative  councils  see  Reports 
and  Studies,  New  Yorli  State  Constitutional  Convention  Committee, 
\mfi.  vol.  VII.  ch.  7. 


investigations  is  that  of  the  creation  by  the  legislature 
of  a  jDermanent  agency  through  which  it  may  exercise 
a  current  supervision  and  control  over  the  adminis- 
trative services. 

Considering  this  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  the 
case  of  the  national  Government,  Congress  has  had,  in 
fact,  two  such  agencies — the  General  Accoimting  Office 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.  Unfortunately,  neither  of 
these  bodies  has  been  able  to  realize  on  the  opportunities 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  conduct  of  administrative 
affairs,  of  making  investigations  of  administrative  con- 
duct when  conditions  appeared  to  be  unsatisfactory 
and  of  keeping  Congress  currently  informed  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  its  administrative  agencies  were 
performing  their  duties. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  presided  over  by  a 
Comptroller  General,  was  created  by  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  legis- 
lative agency  through  which  the  Congress  might  as- 
sure itself  that  its  orders  regarding  the  raising  and 
expenditure  of  public  funds  were  being  properly  car- 
ried out  and  through  which  it  might  secure  such  further 
information  regarding  administrative  action  as  it  might 
desire.    The  act  thus  expressly  directed  that : 

(a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  investigate,  at  the  seat 
of  Government  or  elsewhere,  all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public  funds,  and  shall  make 
to  the  President,  when  requested  by  him,  and  to  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session,  a  report  in  writing  of 
the  work  of  the  General  Accounting  OflSce,  containing  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  legislation  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  accurate  rendition  and  settlement 
of  accounts  and  concerning  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
receipt,  disbursement,  and  application  of  public  funds  as  he  may 
think  advisable.  In  such  regular  report,  or  in  special  reports 
at  any  time  when  Congress  is  in  session,  he  shall  make  recom- 
mendations looking  to  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  public 
expenditures. 

(b)  He  shall  make  such  investigations  and  reports  as  shall 
be  ordered  by  either  House  of  Congress  or  by  any  committee 
of  either  House  having  jurisdiction  over  revenue,  appropria- 
tions, or  expenditures.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  also, 
at  the  request  of  any  such  committee,  direct  assistants  from  his 
office  to  furnish  the  committee  such  aid  and  information  as  it 
may  request. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  specially  report  to  Con- 
gress every  expenditure  or  contract  made  by  any  department 
or  establishment  in  any  year  in  violation  of  law. 

(d)  He  shall  submit  to  Congress  reports  upon  the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  administrative  examination  of  accounts 
and  claims  in  the  respective  departments  and  establishments  and 
upon  the  adequateness  and  effectiveness  of  departmental  in- 
spections of  the  offices  and  accounts  of  fiscal  officers. 

It  needs  but  a  reading  of  this  provision  of  law  to 
show  that  in  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Congress 
has  an  agency  exceptionally  well  situated  and  equipped 
to  make,  on  its  behalf,  any  inquiry  regarding  admin- 
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istrative  conditions  and  actions  that  it  might  desire. 
Furthermore,  it  was  not  necessary  that  sucli  inquiry 
should  be  directed  bj'  formal  action  of  either  House, 
or  by  the  two  acting  concurrently,  but  might  be  de- 
manded by  any  committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
raising,  appro^jriation,  or  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
And,  finally,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  acting  on 
its  own  initiative,  could  at  any  time  make  such  investi- 
gations as  it  deemed  desirable  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  regarding  the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministrative affairs  as  it  saw  fit.  That  this  office  has 
failed  lamentably  to  meet  expectations  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  its  mvestigatory  function  is  unquestionable. 
Responsibility  for  this  must  be  divided  between  the 
office,  which,  from  the  first,  seemed  to  fail  to  appre- 
ciate its  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  this  field, 
and  Congress  and  its  committees,  which  equally  failed 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  this  office. 

In  apportioning  responsibility  for  lack  of  action,  an 
especial  measure  of  blame  would  seem  to  fall  upon  the 
House  Counnittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  This  Committee  was  created  as  one  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  House  in  1927  to  take 
the  place  of  the  11  standing  committees  on  expendi- 
tures in  the  several  departments  and  on  public  build- 
ings which  for  years  had  been  moribund  so  far  as  any 
important  action  by  them  was  concerned.  That,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  General  AccoimtLng  Office,  it  was  the 
expectation  of  those  responsible  for  its  creation  that, 
in  this  committee,  the  House  would  have  an  agency 
through  wMch  it  could  keep  in  current  touch  with  the 
operations  of  the  administrative  branch,  is  evident 
from  a  statement  by  j\Ir.  Martin  B.  Madden,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
after  the  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921.  In  an  article  ^-  describing  the  new  budget  sys- 
tem, after  calling  attention  to  the  faulty  system  then 
existing  under  which  responsibility  for  the  scrutiny  of 
expenditures  was  divided  among  11  different  com- 
mittees, he  wrote: 

The  remedy  for  this  situation  is  the  abolition  of  the  11 
committees  and  the  creation  of  a  single  virile  committee  on 
public  expenditures.  Such  an  organization  functioning  with 
the  General  Accounting  OfSce  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
factor  for  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  Practically  the 
only  systematic  attention  now  given  by  Congress  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  expenditures  is  the  time  devoted  by  the  appro- 
priating committees  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the 
budget  estimates.  The  work  must  of  necessity  be  incomplete. 
The  time  available  for  visaing  budget  estimates  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  makes  it  impossible  for  any  committee  or 
committees  to  perform  the  two  duties  simultaneously  and  do 
justice  to  both.  The  creation  of  a  centralized  committee  on 
public  expenditures  would  relieve  the  appropriating  committees 


■*  "The  New  System  in  Government"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  June  0, 
1923. 


and  at  the  same  time  would  provide  an  agency  whose  thorough 
investigations  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  appropri- 
ating committees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Like  the  General  Accounting  Office,  this  committee 
has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  what  had  be*n  hoped. 
It  has  not  found  a  way  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
tlie  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  investigation  of 
administrative  conditions  and  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  improving  administrative  organization  and 
practices. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
that  in  the  bill  making  provision  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  administrative  branch  (S.  3331,  75th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  1938),  which  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  Con- 
gress in  its  last  session,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
situation  as  above  described.  Not  only  did  the  bill  re- 
emphasize  the  function  of  the  proposed  reorganized 
General  Accounting  Office  as  an  investigatory  agency 
attached  to  and  subject  to  the  direction  of  Congress, 
but  it  made  provision  for  a  new  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  which 
should  be  composed  of  four  members  each,  two  from 
the  majority  and  two  from  the  minority  party,  selected 
from  the  membership  of  and  by  each  of  the  following 
six  committees:  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Senate  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations,  and  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments.  The  provision 
that  half  the  membership  should  be  selected  from  the 
majority  party  and  half  from  the  minority  party  was 
made  with  the  intent  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
committee  should  have  and  act  in  a  nonpartisan  char- 
acter. 

A  serious  omission  in  the  General  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  and  the  rules  of  the  two  chambers  adopted  at 
that  time  was  the  failure  to  provide  that  the  reports 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  should  be  referred  to 
a  specified  committee  for  consideration  and  action. 
Due  to  this  omission,  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  inadequate  as  they  have  been,  have  received 
little  or  no  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  The 
bill  above  referred  to  has  sought  to  correct  this.  It 
thus  provided  that  "the  Auditor  General  shall  make 
such  investigations  and  reports  as  shall  be  requested  by 
either  House  of  Congress  or  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts,  or  by  any  other  committee  of 
either  House  having  jurisdiction  over  expenditures, 
appropriations,  or  revenue" ;  that  all  such  reports  shall 
be  made  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Accounts 
when  the  Congress  is  not  in  session;  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  examine  and  study 
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all  such  reports  submitted  to  it  or  to  Congress,  and  "to 
submit  to  tlie  Senate  and  tlie  House  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible such  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  such  reports  as  the  Joint  Committee  deems  ad- 
visable." Power  was  given  to  the  committee  to  sub- 
poena witnesses,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  require 
the  giving  of  testimony  and  liie  production  of  records 
and  papers. 

If  provisions  along  these  lines  should  be  embodied  in 
law,  Congress  would  have,  in  the  proposed  Auditor 
General's  Office  and  the  new  Joint  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Accounts,  instrumentalities  of  research  that  would 
obviate  the  necessity  in  the  future  of  setting  up  special 
committees  to  investigate  the  administrative  services, 
while  giving  to  it  the  means  of  exercising  a  current 
supervision  of  the  conduct  of  administrative  officers 
that  it  does  not  now  have.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
failure  of  this  bill  to  receive  favorable  action  has  post- 
poned this  important  reform. 

All  that  has  been  written  regarding  the  need  that 
Congress  has  for  a  permanent  agency  through  which 
it  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  administrative  agencies 
and,  if  need  be,  inquire  into  their  acts  and  procedures, 
a  need  that  can  best  be  met  by  creating  the  Office  of 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  and  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
States.  Few  things  would  contribute  more  to  increas- 
ing the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  with  which  the  ad- 
ministrative afi'airs  of  the  States  are  conducted  than 
action  in  this  way. 

General  Comment 

It  has,  it  is  believed,  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  the  American  legislature  has  need  of  a  number  of 
research  or  technical  agencies  if  it  is  efficiently  to  per- 
form its  duties.  It  has,  furthermore,  been  shown  that, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  this  need  has  been  recognized 
by  American  legislative  bodies  and  at  least  partial  pro- 
vision made  for  meeting  it.  The  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  done  so  raises  the  question 
whether  a  greater  concentration  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  a  fewer  number  of  agencies  than  is  now  predomi- 
nantly the  case  would  not  result  in  a  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  system  from  the  organizational  and  op- 
eration standpoints. 

Our  examination  has  revealed  that  American  legisla- 
tive bodies  are  now  making  use  of  no  less  than  five 
different  kinds  of  staff  agencies:  Legislative  councils, 
to  which,  at  times,  research  divisions  are  attached; 
legislative  reference  services;  legislative  comisels;  re- 
visors  of  statutes,  and  auditors  of  public  accounts.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that,  as  regards  the  first  four  of 
these  agencies,  not  only  do  their  duties  fall  in  the  same 
general  field,  but  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  they 


have  need  of  the  same  kind  of  expert  skill  and  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  their  staffs. 

The  recent  development  of  legislative  councils,  with 
their  great  potentialities  for  rendering  services  to  their 
parent  bodies,  suggests  that  to  them  be  given  the  duties 
now  so  generally  entrusted  to  the  separate  agencies — 
legislative  reference  services,  legislative  counsel,  and 
revisor  of  statutes.  Dr.  Guild,  in  his  account  of  the 
experience  of  the  Kansas  legislative  council,  has  shown 
that  such  a  body  cannot  effectively  discharge  its  func- 
tion of  formulating  legislative  proposals  without  hav- 
ing facilities  for  the  making  of  researches  into  the 
subject  matter  of  such  proposals,  and  that  such  pro- 
posals cannot  be  put  into  proper  form  without  the  aid 
of  skilled  bill  draftsmen.  And  it  is  evident  that  close 
working  relations  should  exist  between  these  several 
services  and  the  revisor  of  statutes.  One  of  tlie  major 
recommendations  of  this  study  therefore  is :  That  legis- 
lative councils  be  created  by  all  of  the  States  that  have 
not  already  done  so;  that  existing  separate  agencies 
in  the  form  of  legislative  reference  bureaus,  legislative 
counsel,  and  revisor  of  statutes  be  made  subordinate 
units  of  such  councils;  and  that,  where  such  agencies 
are  not  in  existence,  the  statute  setting  up  the  council 
authorize  that  body  to  create  divisions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions.  Action  in  this  way  would 
eliminate,  or  obviate,  duplication  of  organization  and 
activities;  give  to  the  legislature  a  single  strong  body 
with  the  technical  officers  having  to  do  with  research, 
bill  drafting,  and  codification,  brought  together  in  a 
single  mutually  helpful  staff;  and  a  centralization  of 
equipment  in  the  form  of  a  reference  library,  legislative 
records,  and  data  regarding  conditions  in  other  juris- 
dictions. Prime  responsibility  for  all  the  work  would 
rest  with  the  councU  as  a  collegiate  body,  while  im- 
mediate direction,  supervision,  and  control  over  the 
staff  could  be  exercised  by  an  executive  secretary  to  the 
council  who,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  should  be  a  per- 
manent officer. 

The  duties  of  the  council  as  above  laid  out,  it  will 
be  noted,  have  to  do  exclusively  with  the  performance 
by  the  legislature  of  its  legislative  function.  For  the 
performance  of  its  function  as  a  board  of  directors 
to  supervise  and  control  the  administrative  branch 
nujch  the  most  effective  method  of  action  is  for  the 
legislature  to  make  provision  for  an  auditor  general 
of  public  accounts,  who  will  be  a  direct  representative 
of  the  legislative  branch,  and  a  joint  committee  on  pub- 
lic accounts  along  the  lines  comprehended  by  the  re- 
organization bill  now  under  consideration  by  the  Fed- 
eral Congress.  The  functions  of  such  auditor  general, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  should  extend 
far  beyond  that  of  making  merely  a  fidelity  audit: 
that  is,  an  examination  having  in  view  merely  the 
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ascertainment  that  a  proper  accounting  can  be  had  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures  and  that  full  compliance 
has  been  had  with  all  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
receipt,  custody,  and  disbursement  of  public  funds. 
They  should  embrace  the  duty  of  making  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  "service  audit,"  that  is,  an 
inquiry  having  for  its  purpose  the  ascertainment,  nf)t 
nnl}'  of  the  fidelity  with  which  financial  aflFairs  have 
been  conducted,  but  the  judgment  and  efficiency  witli 
which  administrative  officers  have  exercised  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them.  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  prime  duties  of  the  auditor  general  to  act 
as  the  investigating  agency  of  the  legislature  through 
N^hich  the  latter  maj^  currently  keep  itself  informed 


regarding  the  manner  in  which  its  administrative  offi- 
cers are  performing  their  duties.  To  this  end,  the 
auditor  general  sliould  have  conferred  upon  him  full 
investigatory  powers.  The  function  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  public  accounts  would  be  to  review  and  pass 
upon  the  reports  of  the  auditor  general  and  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  all  matters  requiring 
legislative  action  developed  by  such  examinations. 

With  a  legislative  council  of  the  scope  suggested,  an 
auditor  general  of  public  accounts,  and  a  joint  com- 
niittee  on  public  accounts,  the  State  legislatures  would 
have  an  integrated  staff  fully  equipped  to  enable  the 
State  legislatures  efficiently  to  perform  both  their 
legislative  and  administrative  control  functions. 


V.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS 


No  account  of  the  relation  of  American  legislative 
bodies  to  research  would  be  complete  that  did  not 
mention  and  describe  the  work  of  certain  national  or- 
ganizations having  for  their  purpose  to  promote  co- 
operative action  on  the  part  of  American  legislatures 
and  to  improve  the  substantive  content  and  manner  of 
statement  of  the  law:  The  American  Legislators'  As- 
sociation and  its  affiliated  organizations;  the  National 
Conference  on  Uniform  State  Laws;  and  the  American 
Law  Institute. 

American  Legislators'  Association 

The  first  of  these  organizations,  the  American  Legis- 
lators' Association,  was  organized  in  1925  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Toll,  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  Colorado  Senate,  and  who  has  ever  since  been 
its  directing  head.  It  has  its  headquarters  at  Chicago 
as  one  of  the  group  of  national  organizations  operating 
in  the  governmental  field  in  close  association  with  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  publishes  a  monthly  jour- 
nal. State  Government,  the  first  issue  of  which  ap- 
peared in  April  1930.^^  It  has  promoted  and  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
services  and  organizations,  which  function  in  coopera- 
tion with  it,  having  for  their  objective  the  rendering  of 
aid  to  State  legislatures  and  securing  cooperation  be- 
tween them  in  the  attainment  of  common  ends.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  the  Interstate  Reference  Bureau. 

The  character  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
as  set  forth  in  successive  numbers  of  State  Govern- 
mejit,  is  as  follows: 

The  Council  of  State  GovGrnmpnts  is  a  part  of  Hio  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  United   States.     It  is  a  joint  aRPticy 


"In  December  1925,  the  Association  began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly,  four-page  leaflet,  The  Legislator.  This  publication  was  sus- 
pended durlns  1927  and  1928,  but  reappeared  in  1929  in  mimeographed 
form.  In  April  19.sn,  it  was  superseded  by  the  periodical  mentioned 
above. 


created  by  30  State  governments.  By  legislative  action,  each 
of  these  States  has  established  a  Commission  on  Interstate 
Cooperation  to  perfect  the  particiijation  of  the  State  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  *  *  *  Twenty- 
four  of  these  States  have  enacted  statutes  in  this  connection 
declaring  the  Council  to  be  a  "joint  governmental 
agency"  •  •  *  The  Council  seeks  to  develop  more  active 
cooperation  between  groups  of  States  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States  and  also  between  all  of  the  48  States  in 
order  to  overcome  problems  which  no  State  alone  can  solve 
and  over  which  the  Federal  Government  has  no  jurisdiction. 
The  Council  performs  research  and  compiles  bulletins  for  the 
Governor's  Conferences ;  and  the  Governors'  Conferences  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  has  a  joint  staff  with  the  American 
Legislators'  Association  and  the  two  work  so  closely 
together  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  outsider  at  all  times 
to  distinguish  between  them  in  respect  to  responsibility 
for  work  undertaken.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that, 
while  the  American  Legislators'  Association,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  works  in  the  legislative  field  and  for  the 
benefit  of  legislators,  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
has  the  function  of  woi'king  in  all  the  fields  of  State 
government.  Especially  does  it  cooperate  with  the 
several  national  organizations  of  State  officials,  and 
particularly  with  the  Governors'  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys-General,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State. 

As  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
Council  given  above,  n  pi'imary  function  of  the  Council 
is  the  organization  of  interstate  commissions  and  coun- 
cils for  the  consideration  of  and  taking  of  action  upon, 
mattei's  affecting  a  group,  or  all,  of  the  States.  Among 
the  bodies  of  this  character  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  set  forth  in  sumni.'irv  form  in  the  Book  of  the 
States,  vol.  II,  book  II,  1937,  are:  The  Tax  Revision 
C'luncil;  Interstate  Commission  on  Conflicting  Tax- 
ation; Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin;  and  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Ohio  River 
Basin. 
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From  its  outset  the  American  Legislators'  Associa- 
tion has  emphasized  its  fnnction  as  a  body  to  aid  the 
members  of  tlie  State  legislatures  in  securing  the  data 
needed  by  tliem  in  the  handling  of  their  legislative 
problems;  and  to  this  end,  it  has  sought  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  legislative  reference  services  existing 
in  the  majority  of  the  States.  To  quote  from  the  Booh 
of  the  States  (vol.  11,  p.  112)  : 

From  Its  inception,  one  of  tlie  aims  of  the  Association  was 
to  supply  the  legislators  with  information  which  would  aid 
them  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  faced  them  as 
lawmakers.  »  •  *  The  Interstate  Reference  Bureau  was 
established  as  a  clearing  house  to  which  legislators  and  other 
State  officials  could  send  requests  for  authoritative  data  on 
their  specific  legislative  or  administrative  problems.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  service,  the  Association  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  the  establishment  of  legislative  reference  bureaus 
in  each  of  the  States. 

The  inquiry  service  was  especially  popular,  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  availed  themselves  of  it.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  no  dearth  of  authoritative  data,  but  there 
was  a  lack  of  an  established  channel  through  which  this  in- 
formation could  be  made  available  to  the  individual  legislator. 
This  Bureau,  and  the  legislative  reference  bureaus  provided 
facilities  through  which  he  could  conveniently  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  principles  or  standards  set  up  by  specialists,  with 
the  most  reliable,  up-to-date  statistics,  and  with  the  experience 
of  other  States  as  to  problems  to  be  met  and  the  best  technique 
for  meeting  them." 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  had  its  origin  in  the  appointment  in 
1889  by  the  American  Bar  Association  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Laws,  and  the  successive  creation 
by  the  States  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the  drafting  and  recom- 
mending for  adoption  by  the  States  of  model  laws, 
the  first  State  to  take  action  in  this  way  being  New 
York,  which  passed  the  necessary  legislation  in  1890. 
These  Commissioners  of  the  several  States  effexited  an 
organization  known  as  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  wliich  was  held  in  1892.  These  meetings 
are  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  Conference  is  an 
official  body  since  it  is  composed  of  members  appointed 
by  the  several  State  governments  and  its  expenditures 
are  chiefly  met  from  appropriations  made  by  the  sev- 
eral State  lejjishitures. 


To  date,  the  Conference  has  drafted  over  50  laws, 
many  of  which  have  been  very  generally  adopted  by 
the  States." 

American  Law  Institute 

The  American  Law  Institute  was  organized  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1923,  its  articles 
of  incorporation  stating  its  purpose  to  be  "the  clarifica- 
tion and  simplification  of  the  law  and  its  better  adap- 
tation to  social  needs,  to  secure  the  better  administration 
of  justice  and  to  encourage  and  carry  on  scholarly  and 
scientific  legal  work."  In  point  of  fact,  the  Institute 
has  directed  its  efforts  almost  wholly  to  the  attempt  to 
restate  the  common  law  in  a  manner  that  will  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  regarding  it  and  that  will 
be  generally  accepted  by  the  bar  and  the  courts  as 
an  authoritative  statement  of  the  law.  It  is  liberally 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  supplemented  by 
grants  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  the  Institute  proceeds  by  taking  up  one 
by  one  specific  legal  topics.  Its  first  restatement,  after 
9  years  of  continuous  labor  by  a  reporter,  aided  by  a 
council,  and  the  preparation  of  numerous  drafts  for 
consideration  by  the  Institute,  was  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated in  1932.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  Dr. 
William  Draper  Lewis,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Novem- 
ber 1932  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
gives  the  following  interesting  descriiDtion  of  the  work 
which  incidentally  serves  to  make  known  in  an  excep- 
tionally clear  way  the  fundamental  nature  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Institute's  work. 

The  restatement  of  contracts  and  other  restatements  that  will 
follow  it  are  essentially  different  from  any  other  legal  work. 
The  restatement  is  not  a  digest  of  decisions  or  statutes  and  it 
is  not  a  legal  encyclopedia,  treatise,  or  monograph.  All  other 
works  on  the  common  law  cite  and  discuss  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  Not  being  a  legal  work  with  an  author  or  group  of 
authors,  the  restatement  does  not  need  to  cite  decisions  or 
other  authority.  To  do  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  itself  an  authority  because  it  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  profession  as  organized  in  the  Institute  of  what  the  law 
is.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  rules  of  law  stated  are 
expres.sed  in  the  orderly  form  of  a  scientific  code,  to  have  legis- 
latures give  it  the  rigidity  of  a  statute  would  destroy  one  of 
its  chief  purposes  wliich  is  to  preserve  the  common  law  system 


"  For  fuller  Information  regarding  the  American  Legislators'  Asso- 
ciation and  its  subordinate  and  afSliated  agencies,  see :  The  Book  of 
the  States,  vol.  I.  1935,  and  vol.  II,  1937.  and  the  monthly  journal  of 
the  association.  The  State. 


Tor  Information  regarding  the  work  of  this  organization,  see: 
Reports  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  American  Bar  Association ; 
Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  Stale  Laws :  Manual,  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  llniform  State  Laws,  and  W.  Brook  Graves,  Vniform  State,  Action: 
A  Possible  Substitute  for  Centralization,  1934.  For  copies  of  the  laws 
drafted  by  the  Conference  and  data  regarding  their  adoption  by  the 
States,  see :  Uniform  Laws  Annotated,  a  compilation  published  by  the 
Edward  Thompson  Co.,  in  eleven  volumes,  which  is  kept  to  date  by 
annual  cumulative  pocket  supplements. 
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of  expressing  and  developing  law  by  the  judicial  process;  not  to 
destroy  that  system  by  ossifying  existing  legal  rules  in  all 
their  minutiae. 

In  spite  of  its  essential  difference  from  any  other  legal 
work,  the  restatement  is  a  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable, 
development  of  our  legal  institutions.  The  common  la^v,  though 
it  tends  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  sense  of 
Justice  in  the  community,  has  been  developed  as  stated  solely 
by  the  legal  profession  working  mainly  through  the  operation  of 
the  courts  in  the  process  of  deciding  cases.  The  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  decisions  and  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  the  decisions  are  irreconcilable  has  resulted  in  unneces- 
sary uncertainty  as  to  what  the  law  is.  The  leaders  of  the 
profession  who  founded  the  Institute  recognized  that  to  preserve 
the  common  law  system  it  is  necessary  for  flie  legal  professi<in, 
by  which  that  system  has  been  developed,  to  provide  an  agency 
which  will  counteract  this  undue  tendency  to  uncertainty. 
The  Institute  is  this  agency.  The  function  of  the  courts  is 
to  decide  the  controversies  brought  before  them.  The  function 
of  the  Institute  is  to  state  clearly  and  precisely  in  the  light  of 
the  decisions  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  sections  of  the  restatement  express  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  subject  and  a  thorough  examination  aud 
discussion  of  pertinent  cases — often  very  numerous  and  some- 
times conflicting.  As  stated  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of 
law  made  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Institute.  They  may 
be  regarded  both  as  the  product  of  expert  opinion  and  as  the 
expression  of  the  law  by  the  legal  profession.     *     *     * 


In  the  restatement  of  contracts,  the  profession  has  what  it 
has  never  had  before — a  positive  assertion  of  a  legal  rule, 
enunciated  after  years  of  study  and  expert  advice,  by  a  body 
which  is  representative  of  the  profession  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word.     •     •     * 

Furthermore,  though  the  Institute  in  this  Restatement  is  not 
engaged  in  reforming  law,  by  giving  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  rules  of  tliat  great  body  of  law  which  we  lawyers 
call  "commou,"  we  are  reducing  greatly  the  cost  of  litigation 
and  we  are  inevitably  promoting  the  intelligent  improvement 
of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  its  work  of  restating  the  common  law, 
the  Institute  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  im- 
provement of  judicial  administration  through  the 
prepaiation  of  a  Model  Code  of  Criminal  Procedtire, 
the  official  draft  of  which  was  published  in  1930. 

Generally  speaking,  it  appears  that  the  work  of  the 
Institute  supplements  in  an  important  way  that  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  Both  are  seeking  to  improve  the  substan- 
tive content  and  form  of  the  law  and  in  so  doing  are 
facilitating  greatly  the  task  of  our  legislative  bodies.'"' 


"■  For  information  regarding  the  InstUute.  see :  The  American  Laic 
Institute:  A  Short  Summary  of  Pertinent  Facts,  pnbllshed  by  ■the  Insti- 
tute In  1932  :  the  Reports  of  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  articles  In  The  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 
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SECTION    6 
AMERICAN    UNIVERSITIES 

By  Raymond  M.  Hughes 


AND  COLLEGES 


Introduction 

The  Federal  Government,  in  carrying  on  an  exten- 
sive program  of  research  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  is 
of  necessity  interested  in  the  work  and  accomplish- 
ments of  all  research  agencies.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  agencies  are  the  universities  and 
colleges. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  (1)  to  show  the  par- 
ticular research  activities  of  the  universities  that  are 
of  concern  to  the  Government,  and  to  point  out  the 
chief  contributions  which  the  universities  make  to  the 
research  i)rogram  of  the  Nation;  (2)  to  discuss  re- 
search personnel,  most  of  which  receives  its  initial 
training  in  the  universities;  (3)  to  discuss  the  present 
status  of  research  in  the  universities;  (4)  to  describe 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  research  is 
being  promoted;  and  (5)  to  suggest  methods  which 
might  be  widely  used  to  enhance  in  value  the  research 
output  of  the  universities.  The  word  "research"  is 
used  in  the  broadest  sense  throughout  the  study. 

In  preparing  this  report  a  study  was  made  of  all 
reports  bearing  on  income,  expenditures,  and  research 
made  by  the  universities  to  the  Office  of  Education  for 
1935-36.  Material  on  research  available  from  the  four 
national  research  coimcils  and  from  various  other 
sources  was  used.  A  preliminary  discussion  on  re- 
search in  the  universities  was  prepared  and  sent  to  200 
leading  institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  a  covering 
letter  containing  certain  estimates  relative  to  research 
expenditures  and  other  matters  concerning  the  respec- 
tive institutions.  It  was  hoped  to  secure  rather  com- 
plete returns.  About  60  institutions  responded  with 
useful  information.  The  nature  of  the  subject  permits 
only  estimates  and  prevents  any  attempt  to  speak 
accurately. 

It  seems  desirable,  however,  despite  the  lack  of  s])e- 
cific  data,  to  attempt  to  look  at  the  whole  field  of 
research  in  the  universities.  Such  an  over-all  survey 
may  open  up  useful  discussions  of  important  matters. 
Most  research  workers  and  administrators  are  so  con- 
cerned with  their  own  immediate  interests  in  researcli 
that  they  do  not  consider  enough  the  work  as  a  whole 
or  sufficiently  relate  their  work  to  the  entire  research 
enterprise  of  the  country. 


The  Chief  Contributions  of  the 
Universities  to  Research 

Any  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  research  must  include  a  study  of  what 
iti  done  by  the  universities  and  colleges.  While  the 
Government  carries  on  an  immense  amount  of  neces- 
sary research,  it  must  also  rely  on  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, as  it  does  on  industry  and  business,  for  very 
material  help  in  this  important  field.  The  Govern- 
ment is  dependent  on  the  universities  and  colleges  in 
eight  distinct  ways. 

1.  As  centers  in  which  undergraduates  are  recruited  to 
research. 

2.  As  the  chief  centers  of  initial  training  in  i-esearch. 

3.  As  sources  of  personnel  for  temijorary  appointment  in 
Government  service. 

4.  As  centers  of  research  where  Government  workers  can 
secure  advanced  training. 

5.  As  important  centers  of  "pure  research." 

6.  As  local  centers  of  origin  of  research  problems  and  of 
distribution  of  research  findings. 

7.  As  local  agencies  with  which  the  Government  can  cooper- 
ate in  solving  local  and  regional  problems. 

8.  As  sources  of  aid  in  solving  research  problems  of  national 
concern. 

Recruitment  of  Undergraduates 

Tlie  Government  is  interested  in  the  universities  and 
the  colleges  as  centers  where  able  youth  are  recruited 
to  scholarly  work  and  research.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Federal  Government  that  there  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  able  men  and  women  trained  for 
research  to  supply  the  demands  in  the  Government 
itself,  in  business  and  industry,  and  in  the  universi- 
ties. Amid  the  many  attractive,  well-paid  openings 
available  to  the  more  brilliant  college  graduates  there 
is  no  one  except  their  teachers  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  scholarship  and  research  as  a  life  work. 
It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  be  staffed  with  capable  and  inspiring 
teachers  who  are  able  to  recruit  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  most  competent  j'outli  to  research  as  a 
vocation. 

Centers  of  Initial  Training 

The  universities  are  the  chief  centers  where  men 
receive  their  initial  training  in  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  research.  This  fact  is  rather  well  brought 
out  b}'  an  analysis  of  the  starred  men  in  American  Men 
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of  Science,  sixth  edition.  Of  the  men  starred  in  the 
first  edition  in  1904,  388  are  still  living.  Of  these, 
72.G  percent  held  the  Ph.D.  or  Sc.D.;  of  the  250  starred 
for  the  first  time  in  the  sixth  edition,  96.5  percent  hold 
the  Ph.D  or  Sc.D. 


Total  living 

With  Ph.  D. 

With  D.  Sc. 

With  M.  D. 

Without  doc- 
torate 

f255 

27 

30 

76. 

388. 
Starred  ooly  in  sixth  edi- 
tion: 250. 

165.7  percent. 
(206  - 

7  percent 

10 

7.7  percent.. 
14 

19.6  percent. 
20. 

\S2.5  percent. 

4  percent 

5.6  percent.. 

8  percent. 

Inquiry  of  one  of  our  great  industrial  corporations, 
which  conducts  extensive  research  and  also  employs  a 
large  number  of  engineering  graduates,  reveals  the  fact 
that  practical!}'  all  their  research  men  hold  the  doctor- 
ate. Each  year  it  is  increasingly  true  that  the  uni- 
versities, the  Government,  industry,  and  business,  when 
employing  men  for  research,  look  for  those  who  have 
university'  training  and  whose  competence  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  award  of  the  doctorate. 

The  demand  for  such  men  aaid  women  is  shown 
strikingly  in  the  increasing  numbers  of  degrees  con- 
ferred. 


Year 

Number 
Ph.  D.'s 
conferred 

Number 

institutions 

conJerring 

Ph.D. 

degree' 

Year 

Number 
Ph.  D.'s 
conferred 

Number 
institutions 
conferring 

Ph.D. 

degree  ' 

1876 

44 

164 

342 

409 

532 

1,302 

1,447 

2,024 

25 

1931     

2,183 
2,368 
2,462 
2,620 
2,649 
2,683 
2,709 

1890 

1932 

1900 

1933 

1910 

38 
44 
62 
69 
74 

1934 

1920 

1935 

84 

1926 

1936 

1928 

1937.. _ 

86 

1930 

I  Graduate  Study  in  UnicersUies  and  Colleges  in  the  Uniled  States,  Office  of  Education, 
1934,  p.  19. 

Source  of  Temporary  Personnel 

The  faculties  of  the  universities  afford  the  Govern- 
ment an  important  source  from  which  competent  re- 
search men  may  be  secured  for  temporary  or  perma- 
nent service.  There  is  an  increasing  flow  of  research 
men  between  the  universities  and  the  Goverimient 
which  is  accelerated  in  times  of  emergency.  Not  only 
are  the  Government  services  greatly  strengthened  by 
having  the  university  staifs  to  draw  upon,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  universities  are  benefited  by  the  famil- 
iarity with  the  work  of  the  Government  brought  to 
them  by  returning  staif  members. 

Advanced  Training  Centers 

The  Government  is  interested  in  the  universities  as 
centers  of  study  and  research  where  Government  agen- 
cies can  send  staff  members  for  work  on  special  prob- 
lems and  for  advanced  training.  Problems  are  con- 
stantly arising  which  require  new  knowledge  and  new 


techniques  adequately  to  deal  with  them.  In  such  cases 
the  Departments  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  and  to  some 
extent  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  sending  staff 
members  to  the  universities  that  are  strongest  in  the 
field  of  interest,  for  special  training.  This  procedure 
has  proved  very  stimulating  to  the  services  and  sliould 
find  wider  use. 

Centers  of  "Pure"  Research 

The  universities  are  the  chief  centers  of  "pure"  re- 
search. The  distinction  between  research  in  pure  and 
applied  science  is  very  difficult  to  draw.  They  con- 
stantly overlap.  Perhaps  a  more  intelligible  classifi- 
cation is  made  by  Julian  Huxley  in  Science  and  Social 
Needs,  p.  253.    He  says : 

*  *  *  you  would  find  it  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line 
between  pure  and  applied  science. 

*  *  *  I  am  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  any  such 
line  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  that  often  you  cannot  draw  it  at 
all.  But,  of  course,  research  can  be  at  very  different  degrees 
of  remove  from  practice ;  and  it  is  u.seful  to  be  able  to  classify 
the  different  kinds  of  research. 

For  that  purpose,  I  have  come  lo  the  conclusion  that  the 
simple  alternative  of  pure  versus  applied  is  quite  inadequate. 
You  want  at  least  four  categories.  At  one  end  is  background 
research,  with  no  practical  objective  consciously  in  view — like 
atomic  physics,  or  experimental  embryology.  Then  basic  re- 
search, which  must  be  quite  fundamental,  but  has  some  distant 
practical  objective — as  is  the  ease  with  soil  science,  or  meteor- 
ology, or  animal  breeding.  Those  two  categories  make  up  what 
is  usually  called  "pure  research." 

Then  you  have  ad  hoc  research,  with  an  immediate  ob- 
jective, like  research  on  discharge  tubes  for  lighting  purposes, 
or  on  mosquitoes  for  getting  rid  of  malaria.  And  finally, 
what  industry  calls  development,  or  pilot  research,  which  is 
the  work  needed  to  translate  laboratory  findings  into  full- 
scale  commercial  practice. 

Of  course,  these  categories  all  overlap  and  interlock,  but  they 
are  convenient  pigeonholes. 

While  pure  research  is  actively  carried  on  in  some 
Government  agencies  (notably  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution) and  in  some  industrial  research  laboratories 
(notably  by  Bell  Telephone  and  General  Electric)  the 
Nation  must  look  chiefly  to  the  universities  and  the 
great  research  foundations  to  broaden  our  horizons 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  national 
pride  but  also  a  matter  of  national  secui'ity  and  pros- 
perity that  our  nation  should  advance  basic  knowledge 
fully  in  proportion  to  our  national  resources.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia 
have  in  the  past  made  great  contributions  to  knowledge 
through  university  research.  Until  recent  j-ears  our 
part  has  not  been  remarkable.  It  would  seem  that  our 
responsibilities  in  this  field  are  now  large  and  our  fa- 
cilities for  meeting  them  great.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  the  applied  science  and  the 
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industry  of  tomorrow  are  built  on  the  findings  in  pure 
research  of  today.  Anything  that  the  Government 
may  do  to  stimulate  and  finance  pure  research  in  our 
universities  and  colleges  will  probably  pay  a  high 
return  on  the  investment. 

Origin  and  Distribution  of  Research  Findings 

The  universities  are  important  local  centers  of  origin 
of  research  projects,  of  distribution  of  research  find- 
ings, and  of  education  of  the  people  in  the  value  and 
importance  of  research.  AVhile  nuich  research  of  na- 
tional importance  can  and  should  be  carried  on  m 
the  Capital,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  research  of  high 
significance  to  the  different  States  and  regions  that  can 
be  carried  on  much  more  efficiently  and  conveniently 
in  the  areas  concerned.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment recognized  this  75  years  ago  when  it  established 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  shortly  thereafter  appro- 
priated money  for  the  support  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  these  colleges.  This  money  not  only 
made  possible  necessary  research  in  the  several  regions 
but  it  aroused  local  interest  in  and  local  support  for 
research.  Detailed  studj^  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  strengthening  agri- 
culture and  increasing  the  money  value  of  its  products 
shows  an  enormous  return  on  the  money  invested. 

While  certainly  the  results  of  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  research  wherever  done  are,  if  published, 
equally  available  in  every  other  part  of  the  country,  it 
is  also  true  that  variations  in  such  matters  as  cli- 
mate, geology,  disease  conditions,  business,  and  in- 
dustry make  much  State  and  regional  research  essen- 
tial. It  is  also  true  that  if  research  is  stimulating  and 
profitable  in  the  wealthy  States,  it  is  relatively  equally 
stimulating  and  imjiortant  in  the  less  wealthy  States. 
The  greatest  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  can  be 
attained  o\\\j  through  the  reasonable  development  in 
every  State  of  research  men  and  research  facilities 
suitable  to  their  needs. 

Another  reason  for  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  development  of  research  centers  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  Nation  is  the 
vita!  importance  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  re- 
search findings  and  of  introducing  improvements  in 
agriculture,  business  and  industry  based  on  these  find- 
ings. In  agriculture,  there  has  been  a  system  of  agri- 
cultural extension  operating  out  through  the  States 
from  the  institutions  in  whicli  agricultural  experiment 
stations  are  maintained.  The  pressing  problems  of 
production  and  disease  throughout  the  States  are 
quickly  brought  to  the  institution  through  the  exten- 
Siow  staff  and  the  results  of  the  research  designed  to 
answer  these  problems  are  carried  back  to  the  people 
through  the  same  staff.    It  is  infinitely  easier  to  carry 
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Ivuowledge  out  tlirough  the  State  from  a  State  center 
than  to  carry  knowledge  into  each  State  from  Wash- 
ington. Tliere  is  every  reason  why  research  in  public 
and  private  institutions  in  each  of  the  various  States 
should  be  regarded  as  of  vital  interest  and  concern  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  largely  as  the  farmers,  businessmen,  and  manu- 
facturers of  a  State  accept  the  results  of  rcseai'ch  as 
useful  to  them,  that  they  come  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  value  and  impoi-tance.  Such  contact  with  research 
findings  reaches  them  largely  through  contacts  with 
local  research  institutions  and  local  news  agencies.  A 
very  important  I'esponsibility  of  every  research  insti- 
tution is  so  to  publicize  its  findings  that  the  people 
will  become  accustomed  to  research  methods,  will  re- 
spect authoritative  research  findings,  and  will  be  will- 
ing to  be  guided  by  them.  Incidentally,  they  will  be- 
come more  ready  to  support  research  financially. 

Congress  is  increasingly  interested  in  research  and 
increasingly  willing  to  be  guided  in  legislation  by  the 
findings  of  research.  Activities  in  research  in  the  sev- 
eral States  is  largely  responsible  for  this  present 
attitude. 

Agencies  of  Local  Cooperation 

The  universities  and  land-grant  colleges  provide  local 
agencies  with  which  the  Federal  Government  can  co- 
operate effectively  in  research  aimed  at  the  solution 
of  regional  problems.  Many  matters  of  national  con- 
cern can  only  be  studied  locally.  The  relation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  land-grant  colleges 
illustrates  this  cooperative  relationship.  Aside  from 
the  direct  support  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
expends  directly  from  Washington  in  salaries  and  op- 
erating expenses  over  $5,000,000  a  year  on  projects  car- 
lied  on  cooperatively  between  the  Department  and  the 
experiment  stations  in  the  48  States — an  average  of 
over  $100,000  a  year  per  State. 

Research  Problems  of  National  Concern 

The  universities  can  often  afford  valuable  aid  to  the 
Government  in  solving  problems  of  national  concern. 
Through  the  many  Government  agencies  innumerable 
problems  are  bi'ought  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. While  the  great  majority  can  be  dealt  with  ade- 
quately by  agencies  within  the  Government,  there  are 
always  some  problems  of  an  importance  and  an  urgency 
that  call  for  the  promptest  possible  solution.  There 
are  some  that  can  best  be  attacked  at  certain  universi- 
ties where  imique  facilities  have  been  developed.  For 
the  solution  of  such  problems  the  universities  and  col- 
leges can  often  make  large  contributions. 
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Research  Personnel 

The  universities  are  of  prime  importance  to  all  re- 
search enterprises  as  the  institutions  that  give  initial 
training  in  research  to  most  research  workei-s.  In  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  universities  a  rather  extended  discussion  of  re- 
search personnel  seems  desirable.  Inasmuch  as  men 
entering  research  at  present  almost  without  exception 
hold  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  a  study  of  our  Ph.  D.  graduates 
should  throw  considerable  light  on  our  research  i)er- 
sonnel.  While  only  about  one-third  of  this  group  con- 
tinue active  in  research,  almost  all  the  abler  research 
men  are  included  in  the  group. 

The  College  as  a  Source  of  Research  Personnel 

It  is  first  worthy  of  note  that  a  surprising  niunher 
of  research  personnel  in  the  United  States  are  of  for- 
eign birth  and  training.  This  country  will  probably 
continue  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  able  men  from 
abroad. 

A  studj'  of  recent  Ph.  D.  graduates  of  nine  of  the 
great  universities  shows  that  their  undergraduate  work 
was  completed  as  follows: 

Place  Percentagr, 

Institutions  conferring  the  Ph.  D.  degree 26 

Other  universities  of  equol  rank 16 

Secondary  universities  or  other  large  Institutions  of  com- 
plex   organization 2!^ 

Colleges 33 

Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Chicago  receive,  respec- 
tively, 45,  41,  and  39  percent  of  their  Ph.  D.  graduates 
from  colleges,  but  the  University  of  California  only 
14  percent.  Our  colleges  remain  a  very  important 
source  of  research  personnel  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
vitality  of  college  teachers  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  universities  and  to  research.  In  the  large  institu- 
tions, engineering  colleges  on  the  one  hand  and  busi- 
ness schools  on  the  other  tend  to  attract  many  of  the 
ablest  youth  who  in  small  colleges  would  have  majored 
in  the  physical  and  social  sciences.  As  a  result,  many 
of  the  ablest  graduates  of  our  large  institutions  are 
quickly  absorbed  by  industry  and  business.  To  the 
student  of  high  ability  in  our  smaller  colleges  the 
graduate  school  remains  attractive. 

Place  of  Initial  Training  in  Research 

While  industry  and  the  Government  will  comiiiue 
to  develop  and  train  within  their  departments  a 
few  notable  research  men  who  have  not  been  trained 
in  the  graduate  schools,  the  great  majority  of  their 
research  personnel  and  all  recruits  to  the  university 
staffs  receive  their  initial  training  in  research  in  the 
universities  and  colleges. 

Table  I  lists  the  total  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees 
conferred  by  each  of  the  86  institutions  conferring  the 


doctorate  in  each  of  the  44  fields  in  which  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees are  listed  for  the  3  years  1934-35,  1935-6,  and 
1936-37.'  During  this  jjeriod  the  86  institutions  con- 
ferred 8,041  Ph.  D.  degrees  as  follows : 

11  institutions  conferred  50  percent  of  the  doctorates. 
14  institutions  conferred  25  percent  of  the  doctorates. 
18  inslituiions  conferred  15  percent  of  the  doctorates. 
43  institutions  conferred  10  percent  of  the  doctorates. 
86  institutions  conferred  lUO  percent  of  the  doctorates. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  number  of  the  institu- 
tions, hitherto  less  notable,  are  advancing  rapidly  in 
importance  as  research  centers. 

A  study  of  Table  I  raises  numerous  questions  relative 
to  the  future  training  of  Ph.  D.  candidates.  Wliere 
will  2,700  and  later  3,500  Ph.  D.  graduates  be  employed 
each  year?  Should  there  be  more  differentiation  in 
the  types  of  training  offered  within  each  discipline,  as 
for  pure  research,  for  applied  research,  or  for  teach- 
ing? Are  we  admitting  and  graduating  too  many 
with  the  doctorate?  Are  the  institutions  conferring 
these  degrees  all  sufficiently  concerned  to  see  that  every 
graduate  secures  suitable  employment?  Are  many 
institutions  thinking  more  of  numbers  than  of  quality  ? 
In  wliat  disciplines  have  we  an  oversupply  and  in 
what  an  undersupply  of  men  with  the  doctofate? 
Conferences  of  heads  of  departments  in  each  discipline 
from  institutions  conferring  the  doctorate  in  their  re- 
spective fields  might  consider  the  facts  involved  and 
the  problems  confronting  them  as  a  group  to  great 
advantage.  No  one  wants  the  Ph.  D.  degree  cheapened 
or  hundreds  of  men  with  this  degree  out  of  employ- 
ment in  Ihe  field  for  which  they  have  been  trained  at 
great  cost. 

Research  Men  Training  Research  Workers 

The  only  generally  accepted  list  of  most  distin- 
guished research  men  is  that  of  the  starred  men  in 
Am£rican  Men  of  ScieTwe,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  McKeen 
Cattell.  This  list  includes  only  men  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  no  similar  list  is  available  for  the  social 
sciences  or  for  the  humanities.  We  were  generously 
given  access  to  the  proof  sheets  of  the  6th  edition 
(1938)  of  American  Men  of  Science.  This  edition  lists 
28,000  names,  of  which  1,556,  or  5.6  percent,  are  starred. 
These  stai-red  men  are  employed  as  follows: 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

under  66 

years 

Percent 

Universities  and  colleges . ._-- 

1,135 
128 
131 
120 
9 
33 

73.0 
8.2 
8.4 
7.7 
.6 
2.1 

794 

70 

87 

93 

4 

0 

76.0 

6.6 

Industry  and  business . 

8.3 

8.7 

State  governments 

.4 

.0 

1.  .156 

100. 0 

1.048 

100.0 

1  The    figures    are    taken    from    Doctoral    Dissertations    Accepted    t>y 
American  Universities,  by  Donald  B.  Gilchrist. 
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Of  the  1,556,  508  are  over  65  years  of  age  and  pre- 
sumably are  less  active  than  the  1,048  who  are  65  or 
younger.  In  Table  II  ^  are  listed  the  total  number  of 
starred  men  and  the  number  65  or  under  in  each  of 
our  universities  and  colleges.  To  save  space,  21  insti- 
tutions, having  only  one  starred  man,  and  he  66  years 
of  age  or  older,  are  not  listed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  we  summarize  Tables 
I  and  II  we  find  that : 


Percentage— 

Number  of  institutions 

Ot  doc- 
torates 
conJorred 

or  out- 
standing 
scientists 
employed 

n 

50 
25 
16 
10 

49 

14 

27 

18 

10 

44 

5.5 

We  can  safely  assume  that  the  ablest  research  men 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  distributed  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  men  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Evidently  most  men  are  trained  where  the 
ablest  research  workers  are  located. 

The  Proportion  of  Ph.  D.  Graduates 
Becoming  Productive  Research  Men 

Two  studies  have  been  made  of  the  productive  work 
of  the  Ph.  D.  graduates.  Of  1,188  Ph.  D.  graduates 
in  mathematics,  1862-1933,  not  over  one-third  con- 
tinued in  active  research.^  In  1927  Dr.  M.  W.  Jerne- 
gan  sent  a  questionnaire  to  500  men  holding  the  Ph.  D. 
in  history.  From  the  replies  he  concluded  that  less 
than  25  percent  were  consistent  producers. 

Other  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  Ph.  D.  graduates  are  employed  where 
research  is  a  very  minor  interest.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  many  on  whom  the  Pli.  D.  is  conferred  have 
very  little  interest  in  research.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  probably  increasing  numbers  will  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching  in  our  stronger  high  schools  and 
especially  in  junior  colleges  connected  with  high 
schools. 

Probably  a  fair  estimate  would  be  that  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third,  or  from  700  to  900  out  of  2,700 
receiving  the  Ph.  D.  in  1937,  will  continue  active  in 
research  in  the  sense  that  they  continue  to  publish 
after  receiving  the  doctorate;  whether  a  larger  number 
would  carry  on  research  if  opportunity  offered  is  un- 
certain. It  may  be  that  these  figures  do  not  give 
adequate  recognition  to  men  engaged  in  research  in 


industry  and  business  who  do  not  publisli.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  from  40,000  to  60,000  men  and  women  ara 
actively  engaged  in  research  in  the  country  from  1,200 
to  2,000  would  be  required  for  replacement  annually. 
If  only  700  to  900  of  the  2.700  Ph.  D.  graduates  con- 
tinue in  research  work  in  spite  of  the  iai'ge  numbers 
graduated  the  supply  of  men  with  taste  and  talent 
for  research  is  less  than  the  demand.  Far  too  little 
is  known  of  the  life  work  of  men  with  tlie  doctorate. 
We  need  some  searching  studies  into  the  occupations 
of  men  with  the  doctorate  and  into  the  demand  I'oi-, 
and  the  supply  of,  research  men  in  each  field. 

Number  of  Research  Workers  Employed 
in  the  United  States 

The  sixth  edition  of  American  Men  of  Science  in- 
cludes 28,000  men  and  women  in  the  natural  sciences 
who  are  rated  as  research  workers.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  slightly  smaller  number,  22,000,  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  we  have  about 
50,000  research  workers  in  all. 

In  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  1935-36 
4,000  research  men  were  employed  on  work  costing 
$16,000,000.  An  expenditure  of  $4,000  per  man,  in- 
cluding salary,  supplies,  eitc.,  was  the  cost  on  the 
average.  In  the  University  of  Chicago  survey  it  was 
estimated  that  $7,000  was  spent  per  man  engaged  in 
research.  If  we  average  these  figures  and  accept  $5,500 
as  the  cost  of  research  per  man  employed  we  would 
have : 


=   9,  100  in  universities. 

=  11,  800  in  the  Government. 

=  27,  200  in  industry  and  Ijusine.ss. 


•  Several  other  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  starred  men  in  the 
Governmpnt,  in  the  foundations,  and  in  Industry  are  in  the  Appendix, 
pp.  191-193. 

■  Dean  K.  S.  B.  Richardson  of  Brown  University.  Am.  Math.  Monthly, 
vol.  42,  p.  199. 


50,  OOP,  OOP 

5,500 
65,  000,  OPO 

5,500 
150,  OOP,  PPO 

5,500 

48,  lOP  research  workers. 
Another  approach  to  this  matter  is  as  follows :  Dr. 
Wm.  A.  Hamor  of  the  Mellon  Institute  states  in  a  letter 
that  "the  number  of  industrial  research  workers  at  pres- 
ent is  said  to  be  approximately  25,000,  embi-acing  scien- 
tists and  engineei-s  engaged  in  basic,  production,  plant, 
and  merchandizing  investigations.  Some  authorities, 
however,  believe  that  20,000  is  a  much  closer  calcula- 
tion." As  the  above  does  not  include  research  of  com- 
mercial establishments  which  conduct  inquiries  in 
banking,  marketing,  and  other  social-science  fields  we 
could  certainly  add  5,000  in  such  employment.  In  the 
Government  10,000  seems  the  lowest  figure  we  can  use 
considering  the  money  spent.  In  all  universities  and 
colleges  100,000  are  on  the  faculties.  Of  these,  16,649 
are  on  the  faculties  of  the  fifteen  institutions  spending 
over  $1,000,000  each  on  research,  where  research 
is  a  major  activity  with  a  large  percent  of  the  staff. 
Another  13,110  are  on  the  staffs  of  39  institutions  spend- 
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Table  I. — Distribution  of  doctorates  for  S  years 
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Number  of  degrees  granted 

,449 

871 

469 

455 

401 

347 

343 

331 

306 

262 

237 

237 

181 

178 

173 

170 

168 

160 

161 

141 

Number   of   institutions   granting 
degrees 

68 

51 

46 

50 

53 

41 

63 

42 

43 

46 

42 

33 

23 

24 

31 

20 

29 

30 

32 

35 

601 

488 

413 

385 

381 

3T5 

316 

296 

291 

2S5 

266 

262 

245 

181 

167 

145 

143 

136 

125 

119 

113 

112 
92 
82 
81 
80 
78 
71 
69 
68 
64 
63 
58 
58 
57 
54 
61 
47 
45 
42 
39 
39 
38 
38 
37 
36 
36 
34 
34 
33 
33 
29 
27 
27 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 
21 
21 
20 
19 
17 
15 
14 
13 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

81 

67 

45 

49 

42 

65 

41 

94 

38 

49 

40 

62 

46 

40 

10 

43 

61 

16 

20 

14 

25 

7 

16 

16 

2 

16 

11 

16 

34 

12 

15 

16 

33 

22 

13 

6 

10 

15 

14 

1 

6 

2 

1 

19 

10 

6 

8 

6 
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28 

""h 

50 
12 
31 

2 
16 
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26 
30 
22 

6 
10 

18 
22 
38 
37 
56 
24 
10 

9 
11 

9 
17 
11 

0 
15 
20 

24 

20 

13 

24 

17 

22 

20 

20 

20 

12 

10 

10 

13 

13 

6 

5 

33 

13 

6 

5 

5 

1 

34 

6 

2 
4 

10 
3 
2 
3 
...... 

21 
24 
43 
10 
21 
25 
23 
10 
6 
6 

15 
14 
0 
4 
10 

42 
21 
30 
26 

7 
25 
19 
26 

6 

H 
13 
10 
6 
12 

13 

17 

22 

16 

9 

9 

23 

12 

23 

7 

11 

8 

11 

14 

12 

7 

1 

6 

8 

12 

5 

2 

43 
14 
14 
9 

20 

8 

9 

6 

14 

10 

45 

23 

14 

7 

6 

1 

12 
20 
23 
26 
11 
21 
17 
8 
14 
...... 

16 
18 

4 
12 

9 

11 
33 
9 
20 

12 

15 

12 

5 

11 

6 

11 

2 

9 

3 

4 

6 

1 

2 

1 

"""13" 
1 

6 
24 
15 
7 
7 
0 
14 
12 
11 
6 
7 

12 
1 
5 
4 
3 
9 
10 
4 
4 
...... 

7 
2 
-- 

3 
3 

27 
11 
21 

7 

7 

21 

14 

16 
9 
8 

7 
6 
7 

12 
7 

6 
8 
5 

7 
...... 

4 

7 

1 

12 

26 

13 

7 

11 

6 

3 

13 

4 

3 

3 

1 

■""41' 

1 

"""24" 

.. 

4 
2 

11 
14 
20 
6 
9 
6 
3 
4 
6 
2 
6 
2 
6 
8 
1 

9 
16 
21 

1 

6 
14 
13 

6 

3" 
13 

3 

1 

6 
10 

24 
3 

22 
6 
6 
5 
4 

14 
12 
9 
6 
16 
9 
1 

...... 

9 
2 

8 
13 
38 

1 

34 
1 

16 
3 
8 
1 

5.  ^'ale                        - 

6 
1 

I 
4 

5 
2 

3 
6 
6 

11.  Iowa                    -  -  -- 

7 
5 
3 
6 
1 
7 
22 

...... 

29 
1 

■""is" 

1 

12.  Ohio        

4 
6 

6 

7 

17.  Massachusetts  Technological 

6 

16 

5 

-- 

...... 

34 
7 
19 

17 
12 
6 
9 
8 

7 

12 
...... 

14 

8 
0 
4 
11 

1 

4 

6 
6 
6 
6 

...... 

6 
I' 
4 
2 

7 
2 
9 

...... 

2 
4 

6 

7 
1 
2 

2 
2 

...... 

10 

...... 

3 
3 
4 

19.  Stanford                        

5 

17 

23.  California  Technological 

15 
2 

9 

15 
23 
14 
6 
2 
11 
14 
4 
)1 

9 
9 
7 
4 

12 
3 
3 
9 
2 

15 
13 

■""io' 

2 
...... 

6 
2 

2" 

1 
4 
4 
2 

3 
3 
3 

4 
5 

1 

"""5" 
2 

1 

2 
1 

3 
2 

9 

10 

3 

...... 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
...... 

3 

1 

...... 

6 

1 

...... 

2 

...... 

3 

1 
...... 

1 

1 
...... 

7 

1 

2 
2 

5 
I 
3 
4 

5 

"'3" 

1 

8 
4 
4 

...... 

1 

2 
2 

3 

3 

13 
12 

3 
2 

5 
3 
3 
1 
.. 

3 

1 
...... 

2 

3 

...... 

1 
1 

.- 

3 
1 
4 
1 
4 
...... 

1 
2 

6 
1 
3 

I 
7 

1 
3 
1 

2 

6 
1 

6 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

...... 

1 
4 

3- 

""is" 

6 
4 
5 
22 
1 

6 
6 
8 
1 
4 
2 

1 

"""12" 

2 

...... 

4 

4 
1 

5 

2 

...... 

1 
1 

6 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

5 
1 
6 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 
2 

■     1 

...... 

3 

7 

4 

1 

7 

3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

5 
2 
9 
2 

1 

2 
10 

1 

1 

11 

1 

...... 

...... 

4 

4 

1 

5 

33 

1 
8 
4 
6 
2 
2 
C 

""s 

...... 

...... 

6 
5 

2 

1 
1 

5 
...... 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

2 
1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 
...... 

7 

1 
4 
1 

4 
2 

4 

3 

...... 

2 

8 

5 

10 

3 

2 

14 

14 
3 

19 
2 
2 
6 
1 

...... 

3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

6 

3 

6 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

S 

I 

1 

1 

1 

13 
7 

1 

1 

2 

3 

68    Florida 

6 
2 
12 
7 
2 
8 

4 

1 

1 

4 

72.  Massachusetts  State  College... 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

7 

75   North  Dakota 

...... 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

5 

..... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

83    Marquette 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' 

Relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Research 
19S4~3S  to  1936^37   by  university  and  subject 
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National  Resources  Committee 
Table  II. — Location  in  universities  and  colleges  of  men  starred  in  American  Men  of  Science  {6lh  ed.) 


Total 

Chemis- 
try 

Physios 

Zoology 

Botany 

Mathe- 
matics 

Geology 

Psy- 
chology 

Phys- 
iology 

Anat- 
omy 

Pathol- 
ogy 

Astron- 
omy 

Anthro- 
pology 

}• 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
7 
2 

e 

1 

3 
4 

2 

5 
2 
1 

1 

2 

113 

77 

04 

64 

03 

55 

45 

41 

41 

39 

37 

34 

33 

33 

29 

27 

21 

19 

16 

15 

14 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

83 

60 

64 

41 

47 

36 

26 

34 

2S 

28 

25 

29 

25 

22 

22 

25 

14 

12 

10 

11 

9 

11 

7 

10 

7 

6 

6 

4 

5 

2 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
o 

I 
1 

1 

10 
9 
6 
6 

11 
8 
6 
8 
7 
4 

11 
6 
1 
7 
9 
4 
1 
£ 
3 
1 
2 

9 

6 
6 
4 
11 
6 
2 
6 
6 
4 
9 
5 
1 
S 
7 
4 

""3' 
3 
1 

1 

12 
8 
7 
9 
6 
9 
8 
8 
6 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
11 
12 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

9 

6 
7 
5 
B 
6 
6 
7 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
3 
9 
11 
2 
4 

2 

1 

.... 

18 
12 
11 
6 
9 
8 
5 
6 
7 
8 
5 
4 
6 

2 
3 

2 

12 
7 
9 
4 
6 
4 
1 
4 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 

11 

10 
6 
3 

11 
1 

11 
1 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
S 

7 
5 
3 
1 
8 
1 
10 
I 
4 
2 
3 
5 
3 
2 

12 
9 
7 
6 
4 
4 
4 
7 
6 
4 
8 
1 
5 
5 
5 
4 
1 
2 
6 
2 
3 

11 
4 
5 
4 
2 
3 

5 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 

12 
2 
6 
7 
4 
6 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 

6 
1 
4 
4 
2 
4 

"2' 
1 
3 
1 

2 

7 

10 
5 
8 
6 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 
3 
2 
1 

0 
9 
4 

6 
4 

1 
1 
3 

"3' 
1 
3 

1 

7 
3 
5 
4 

4 
2 
6 
4 

3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

11 
8 
6 
6 

6 
7 
5 
4 

7 
1 
6 
3 
10 

3 

3 

2 

4,  Yale      

3 

2 

e 
2 

4 
2 

10 
3 

5 
2 

I 

4 
2 

4 
1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
4 
3 

1 
2 
4 
3 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 
5 
2 

4 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
2 
2 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 
.... 

1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 

1 

"6 

2 

1 
3 

1 

6 

I 

5 
1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

1 
.... 

1 

20.  Iowa -. 

21.  Northwestern 

1 

.... 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

I 

4 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
3 
3 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 
3 

a 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'ifi    CollPEip  of  CItv  of  New  York 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

fin    BufTalo 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

fi2    Miehiean  State 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

fi4    Oherlin 

I 
1 

1 

1  1 

2 
1 

1 

fi7    Case 

1 

.— 

1 

1 
1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

•7'i    Barnard 

1 

1 

74.  Boston  University _ 

7'>    Catholic  Tlniversitv 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

77    Cleveland  Collese 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

81    Hawaii 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

83    Kansas  State 

1 

1 

8S    TyOhiRh 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

94    Stevens  Institute 

1 

1 

95.  Washburn                

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  Including  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
'  Including  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 


Relation  of  the  Federal  GoreiTiment  to  Research 

ing  from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000  where  many  persons  are 
active  in  research;  and  13,317  are  on  the  staffs  of  63 
institutions  spending  from  $25,000  to  $250,000.  About 
60,000  more  teach  in  colleges,  and  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  these  carry  on  research.  It  would  seem 
that  at  least  15,000  men  and  women  carry  on  research 
in  universities  and  colleges.  On  the  above  basis  we 
would  have: 

Industry 20,  000 

Commercial,  business 5,  000 

Federal 10,000 

Universities  and  colleges 15,000 

Total 50,  000 

It  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that  we  have  between 
40,000  and  60,000  research  workers,  and  not  far  from 
50,000. 

Number  of  Outstanding  Research 
Men  and  Women 

Assuming  that  10  percent  are  such,  5,000  would  be 
10  percent  of  50,000  as  estimated  above. 

In  the  sixth  edition  of  American  Men  of  Science 
1,577  men  are  starred.  Assuming  that  there  are  nearly 
as  many  research  men  in  the  social  sciences  and  human- 
ities as  in  the  natural  sciences  (4,202  Ph.  D.'s  conferred 
in  natural  science,  3,827  in  social  science  and  human- 
ities, 1934-1937)  we  may  estimate  1,443  men  of  equal 
ability  in  these  fields  or  about  3,000  in  all.  Owing  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  starred  group  in  American  Men  of 
Science  tends  to  be  weighted  of  necessity  in  favor  of 
men  in  universities  and  foundations  as  against  those 
in  industry,  business,  and  Government,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  groups  are  not  nearly  so  free  to 
publish  extensively,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
there  are  at  least  1,000  more  men  in  industry,  business, 
and  Government  as  able  as  these  3,000.  We  estimate 
that  there  are  4,000  in  the  country  as  able  in  research 
as  the  starred  men  in  American  Men  of  Science. 
Further,  as  only  5.6  percent  of  the  men  are  starred,  this 
is  certainly  a  conservative  list.  It  is  further  restricted 
because,  while  men  in  American  Men  of  Science  are 
listed  in  about  300  categories  they  are  starred  in  only 
12.  This  tends  to  eliminate  from  favorable  considera- 
tion men  notable  in  borderline  fields. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  between  4,000  and 
6,000  research  workers  in  America  are  men  and  women 
of  very  notable  ability  and  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  country. 

Place  of  Employment  of  Ph.  D.  Graduates 

Between  70  and  75  percent  enter  employment  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  between  25  and  30  percent 
enter  employment  in  industry,  in  business,  and  in  the 
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Government.  It  seems  probable  that  later  many  mi- 
grate from  teaching  into  industry  iind  the  (iovernment 
service. 

The  Status  of  Research 
in  the  Universities 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  universities  are  an  im- 
portant national  research  agency,  especially  as  the 
chief  source  of  personnel,  it  seems  desirable  to  attempt 
to  evaluate  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  the  research 
being  carried  on  in  the  universities. 

The  Definition  of  Research 

It  seems  necessary  at  the  start  to  point  out  that  there 
is  much  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  "research." 
Use  of  the  term  in  the  universities  and  colleges  is  con- 
fused as  to  definition  and  purpose  by  the  difference  in 
emphasis  from  institution  to  institution,  and  from 
department  to  department  within  the  same  institution. 

There  are  from  10  to  20  institutions  that  are  in  every 
sense  universities.  The  staffs  of  all  departments  are 
selected  with  a  view  to  research  ability.  Facilities 
and  time  are  specificallj'  available  for  research.  In 
80  to  100  other  institutions  researcli  is  a  recognized 
part  of  the  work  of  certain  departments,  but  not  of  all. 
Some  conduct  research  at  a  high  level.  Part  of  the 
staff  only  is  selected  with  large  emphasis  on  researcii 
ability.  In  perhaps  50  or  100  additional  colleges  the 
administration  gives  some  encouragement  to  research. 
In  the  remaining  1,200  institutions  classed  as  col- 
leges— approximately  650  4-year  colleges,  300  2-year 
colleges,  150  teachers'  colleges  and  100  normal  schools — 
research  is  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  encouraged,  is 
almost  wholly  a  matter  of  individual  initiative,  and  is 
carried  on  in  spite  of  very  full  teaching  schedules.  Of 
necessity  "research"  has  a  different  meaning  in  these 
very  different  environments. 

Of  the  2,700  receiving  the  doctorate  and  20,000  re- 
ceiving the  master's  degree  each  year,  many  who  have 
been  initiated  into  research  find  teaching  positions 
where  research  is  not  encouraged  and  where  facilities 
are  very  poor.  Such  productive  scholarship  as  they 
are  able  to  carry  on  would  rarely  be  regarded  as  re- 
search by  men  in  the  great  universities,  but  their 
scholarly  efforts  and  ambitions  are  very  important  to 
them  and  are  in  great  need  of  encouragement.  Many 
of  these  men  and  women  are  of  real  potential  value  as 
research  workers.  For  the  best  development  of  the 
great  universities,  teachers  who  are  appreciative  of 
scholarship  and  research  and  who  will  inspire  ablo 
youth  to  scliolarly  achievement  are  needed  in  all  of  the 
colleges.  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  the  universi- 
ties, and  other  research  centers,  to  aid  and  stimulate 
these  isolated  scholars  in  any  possible  way. 
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It  is  apparent  that  only  the  broadest  definition  will 
cover  what  is  spoken  of  as  "researcli"  in  universities 
and  colleges  differing  so  widely;  also,  only  the  broadest 
definition  will  cover  investigations,  so  classed  in  tlie 
Government,  in  business,  and  in  industry.  It  is  in 
this  broad  sense  that  "research"  is  discussed  in  this 
paper. 

Lack  of  Organized  Research 

University  research  is  left  largely  to  the  initiative 
and  direction  of  the  individual  professor.  Wliile  most 
of  the  research  carried  on  by  industry,  business,  and 
Government  is  organized  and  directed  to  the  solution 
of  specific,  immediate  problems,  a  large  part  of  the 
lesearch  in  the  universities  is  independent  and  unor- 
ganized, controlled  and  directed  chiefly  by  the  interests 
of  the  individual  professor,  and  it  is  directed  toward 
the  solution  of  more  basic  and  less  immediate  prob- 
lems. The  very  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  train- 
ing research  workers  tends  to  lessen  the  emphasis  on 
( he  type  of  research  conducted.  So  long  as  the  research 
gives  the  desired  training  in  methods  and  technique 
it  serves  its  most  important  purpose.  Furthermore, 
(he  imiversity  as  an  institution  is  largely  free  from 
responsibility  for  solving  any  specific  problems.  Aside 
from  the  obligations  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  certain  other  specially  financed  research 
institutes  within  the  universities,  the  research  inider- 
taken  properly  originates  in  the  scholarly  curiosity  of 
the  staff  members  and  must  be  largely  free  and  indi- 
vidual. University  research  workers  generally  are 
sti'ongly  opposed  to  any  suggestions  of  organization 
or  checking  up  on  research.* 

However,  in  I'esearch  foundations  where  training  of 
graduate  students  is  not  carried  on,  and  in  researcli 
iiistitutes  within  universities,  where  the  research  find- 
ings are  the  sole  object,  there  is  more  leadership,  or- 
ganization, institutional  planning,  and  mobilizing  of 
research  forces  to  solve  problems  than  is  found 
throughout  the  universities.  Also,  almost  invariably 
the  research  is  organized  in  projects  and  each  project 
is  pushed  to  a  conclusion,  in  a  way  less  often  found 
in  ordinary  university  research. 

Freedom  of  Research  in  Different 
Areas  of  Knowledge 

In  the  discussion  of  freedom  in  research  witii  men 
connected  witli  private  and  public  universities  and  in 
the  Governinent  service  respectively,  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  men  in  each  type  of  service  felt 


« In  contrast  with  the  great  freedom  in  research,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  since  the  universities  regard  the  granting  of  the  Ph.D.  as  an 
Important  university  responsibility,  the  training  and  examination  of 
the  candidate  is  carefully  organized,  and  is  not  left  to  the  independent 
judgment  of  any  one  man  as  is  the  case  with  research. 


entirely  free  themselves  but  regarded  men  employed 
in  tlie  other  two  services  as  far  from  free.  The  facts 
seem  to  be  that,  depending  partly  on  the  source  of 
support,  partly  on  the  type  of  control  and  on  differ- 
ences in  the  attitude  of  heads  of  departments  in  the 
Government  and  of  executives  of  imiversities,  each  de- 
paiftment  and  institution  is  not  free  in  certain  limited 
areas.  Fortunately,  in  areas  where  one  type  of  em- 
ployment limits  research,  men  in  other  types  of  em- 
ployment are  free  to  carrj'  on  such  research.  Wliere  a 
Slate  university  may  not  be  free  to  study  and  criticize 
a  branch  of  a  State  govermnent,  a  Federal  agency,  an 
endowed  university,  or  a  research  foundation  will  be 
entirely  free  to  cari-y  on  the  study  and  publish  its 
findings.  Where  some  private  universities  may  not  be 
free  to  studj'  and  report  on  certain  aspects  of  capi- 
talism, research  foundations  or  public  universities  may 
be  free  to  make  such  studies. 

A  study  to  determine  areas  of  useful  research  wliere 
freedom  is  restricted  would  seem  desirable.  If  these 
fields  were  studied  by  the  various  types  of  institutions 
it  seems  probable  that  some  suitable  division  of  labor 
could  be  arrived  at  through  which  all  the  needed  re- 
search could  be  well  done  with  embarrassment  to  no 
one. 

Notable  Facilities 

'\Aliile  in  many  fields  competent  men  are  the  only 
seriously  important  factors  in  research,  since  the  neces- 
sary facilities  can  be  secured  with  relative  ease,  it  is 
important  that  the  Government  know,  first,  where  re- 
search facilities  difficult  of  duplication  are  located  and, 
second,  where  research  centers  are  so  well  developed 
through  the  assembly  of  men,  books,  and  all  needed 
facilities  that  research  can  be  carried  on,  and  with 
relative  ease : 

1.  Types  of  research  facilities  difficult  of  duplication,  of 
which  there  are  probably  bet^^een  100  and  200  altogether  iu  the 
country  : 

a.  Heavy  testing  machinery. 

b.  Astronomical  oquipmeut. 
e.  Botanical  gardens. 

d.  Hospital  and  medical  school  equipment. 

e.  Aeronautical  testing  laboratories. 

f.  High  temperature  testing  laboratories. 

g.  Low  temperature  testing  laboratories, 
h.  High-voltage  research  laboratories. 

i.  Animal  breeding  records  and  stock. 

2.  Examples  of  university  research  centers  of  importance,  of 
which  there  may  be  100  or   more: 

a.  The  Food  Research  Institute  at  Stanford  University. 

b.  Biological  research  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

c.  Social  .science  research  in  the  South  at  the  University  of 

North  Caroilina. 

d.  Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Tale. 

e.  Economic  geography  at  Clark. 
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Rather  than  duplicate  all  these  facilities  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  regional  laboratories  and  take  men  vital  to 
education  away  from  the  universities,  all  research  cen- 
ters and  facilities  of  importance  should  be  so  coordi- 
nated with  the  Government  as  to  be  available  to 
cooperate  when  needed.  It  would  seem  that  this  could 
best  be  done  through  the  agency  of  the  research  councils 
acting  in  service  to  the  Government. 

Expenditures  for  Research 

Of  the  1,450  American  colleges  and  universities,  150 
spent  in  1935-36  about  $265,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
about  $50,000,000  was  spent  on  research.  The  remain- 
ing 1,300  institutions  spent  about  $155,000,000  and  of 
this,  $1,000,000  or  more  was  spent  on  reseaivh.  It  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  about  $50,000,000  a  year 
is  spent  on  research  by  American  universities  and 
colleges. 

The  most  painstaking  recent  effort  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  research  in  a  great  universitj',  which  has  been 
published,  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Survey  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  based  on  figures  for  1929-30. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  work  and  therefore  the  ex- 
pense of  a  university  can  be  divided  between  teaching 
and  research.  In  Volume  II  of  the  Survey^  the  follow- 
ing report  is  given  on  the  cost  of  research. 

RejDorts  from  each  staff  member  on  the  proportion 
of  his  time  spent  on  research  resulted  in  the  following 
summary : 

Field                                                  Percentaije 
Humanities , 26.  2 

Social  sciences 22.  .3 

Physical    Sciences 35.  6 

Biological   Sciences 29.8 

Professional    Schools 14.  6 

Average  total 26.  9 

Type  of  Expenditure  Amount 
Total    regular   staff  salaries  for  teaching   and   re- 
search  $2,  243,  393 

Time  spent  on  research,  26.9  percent $584,  673 

Special  research  salaries 82,  547 

Oriental   Institute 351, 177 

Medical  science,  special  research 140,  841 

Apportionment  library  funds 111,  482 

Apportionment  equipment  funds 196, 780 

1,467,500 

Proportional  amount  retiring  allowance 45,237 

Proportionnl  amount  faculty  administra- 
tion        39, 744 

Proportional  amount  general  administra- 
tion      190, 1.58 

Proportional  amount  building  and  grounds-  189,  765 

464, 904 

Expenditure  for  research  from  items  outside  budget-        625,  399 

Total   research 2,  557, 803 

Total   expenditures 7,  882, 907 
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On  the  above  basis,  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1929-30  spent  32.5  percent  of  its  total  expenditures  on 
research. 

A  similar  study  was  made  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia based  on  figures  for  1928-29. 

Tlie  cost  of  education  and  research  was  found  to  be: 

Field  Activity  Percentage 

In  agriculture Teaching: 

On  the  campus 18. 20 

In  extension 40.  57 

58.  77 

Research 41.  23 

In  academic  departments Teaching: 

On  the  campus 69.  63 

In  extension 3.  33 

72.96 

Research 27.04 

Total  expenditures  for  research $2,350,000 

Total   expenditures 9,  470,  000 

The  University  of  California  thus  spent  25  percent 
of  its  expenditure  in  1928-29  for  research.  The  esti- 
mate of  total  cost  includes  the  salary  of  the  staff  in 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  on  research;  special  re- 
search funds;  and  proportionate  allocation  of  library, 
equipment,  general  administration,  and  operation  of 
plant  expenditures  to  research. 

From  the  results  of  these  two  studies,  personal  con- 
ferences at  three  institutions  of  a  different  type,  and 
personal  knowledge  of  two  other  institutions,  estimates 
were  made  of  the  expenditures  on  research  of  180  of  the 
strongest  institutions  in  the  country.  In  a  personal 
letter  to  the  presidents  the  estimates  for  their  respec- 
tive institutions  were  given  and  a  request  was  made 
that  they  be  corrected  or  confirmed.  Tlie  total  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  spent  annually  for  research  in 
these  180  institutions  was  $51,000,000.  Twenty-four 
privately  supported  institutions  responded :  Eight  con- 
firmed the  estimate,  seven  increased  it,  and  nine 
reduced  it.  For  these  24  institutions  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted was  $8,324,000  and  the  estimate  returned  was 
$8,080,000,  or  a  reduction  of  $244,000.  Thirty-five  pub- 
licly supported  institutions  responded:  17  confirmed 
the  estimate,  9  increased  it,  and  8  reduced  it.  For 
these  35  institutions  the  estimate  submitted  was  $12,- 
230,000  and  the  estimate  returned  was  $13,200,000  or 
an  increase  of  $972,000.  Thus,  for  these  59  institu- 
tions the  estimate  of  $20,554,000  spent  for  research  was 
$728,000  too  low. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  these  figures  are  all  far 
from  exact,  they  do  confirm  the  estimate  that  about 
$50,000,000  a  year  is  being  spent  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  on  research,  defining  research  in  a  broad 
way." 

^  More  detailed  estimates  are  given  in  tile  .\ppeiulix,  pp.  100-191. 
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Sources  of  Funds  for  Research 

Researcli  now  under  way  in  the  universities  is  fi- 
nanced chiefly  from  six  sources:  Appropriations  by 
States,  Federal  grants,  sales  of  products,  endowments, 
grants  from  foundations,  and  special  gifts.  Wliile 
only  a  rough  approximation  can  be  made  of  the 
amounts  received  from  some  of  these  sources,  estimates 
are  suggestive.  The  figures  given  attempt  to  represent 
the  year  1935-36 : 

Source  Amount 
Appropriation    by    States,    Department    of   Agricul- 
ture, experiment  stations $7, 283, 000 

Estimate  of  other   State  appropriations   spent  for 

research 7, 000,  000 

Federal  grants  to  universities  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment   stations 4,  905, 000 

Sales  and  other  income  for  research 2,  000,  000 

General  endowment  income 17,  000,  OOO 

Grants  from  foundations  for  research 8, 000,  000 

Special   gifts   from    outside   the   foundations 4, 000, 000 

Total    (approximate) 50,000,000 

The  estimates  of  the  last  three  items  are  probably 
close  as  to  total  but  rather  uncertain  as  to  distribution 
among  the  three  sources. 

Research  Projects  Under  Way 

"While  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
in  certain  other  research  organizations  within  the  in- 
stitutions, research  is  all  organized  on  the  project  basis, 
most  university  research  is  not  so  organized.  An  esti- 
mate, however,  of  the  number  of  projects  under  way 
is  helpful  in  grasping  the  extent  and  the  importance  of 
research. 

In  1935-36,  in  the  54  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, 4,000  men  were  carrying  on  7,223  projects  at  a 
cost  of  $16,000,000  ($5,000,000  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  $11,000,000  from  States  and  other 
sources) .  The  average  expenditures  per  man  employed 
were  $4,000  and  the  average  expenditures  per  project 
were  $2,200.  The  variations  in  cost  for  individual 
projects  were,  of  course,  very  wide.  About  15  percent 
of  the  experiment  station  projects  are  completed  or 
dropped  annually.  By  the  nature  of  the  research  in 
agriculture  and  the  necessarily  large  scale  on  which 
many  experiments  are  carried  out,  the  projects  in  the 
stations  cost  more  than  the  average  university  project. 

An  endeavor  was  made  to  find  out  how  many  re- 
search projects  were  under  way  in  the  universities. 
Eight  institutions  made  fairly  definite  reports  on  their 
expenditures  for  research  and  on  the  number  of  re- 
search projects.  Three  were  great  universities  and 
five  were  institutions  of  lesser  scope.  They  reported  a 
total  of  8,170  projects  under  way  at  a  cost  of  $8,316,000. 
This  gives  an  average  cost  of  $1,018  per  project,  about 
half  the  cost  of  7,220  projects  in  agriculture. 
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A  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  projects  and  their 
average  cost  is  as  follows: 


Agency 

Amount 

Number  of 
projects 

Average 
cost  per 
project 

Agricultural  esperiment  stations.. 

$16,000,000 
34,  000,  000 

7,223 
33,300 

{2,220 

1,018 

Total 

60.000.000 

40,500 

It  may  be  concluded  that  about  40,000  projects  are 
under  way  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $1,250. 

Number  of  Projects  Completed  or  Dropped  Each  Year 

The  only  accurate  figure  on  the  number  of  researcu 
projects  completed  or  dropped  each  year  comes  from 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  In  2  consecutive 
years  13  percent  and  17  percent  respectively  of  experi- 
ment station  projects  were  concluded.  In  the  univer- 
sities some  6,000  to  8,000  projects  carried  on  by  gradu- 
ate students  are  completed  in  2  or  3  years,  at  the  rate 
of  about  40  percent  a  year.  Of  the  40,000  projects 
under  way  in  any  year,  probably  10,000  are  brought 
to  conclusion  in  that  year.  On  this  basis  the  average 
cost  of  carrying  a  research  project  to  conclusion  is 
$5,000,  although  the  variation  is  wide — probably  from 
a  few  hundred  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  completion  of 
a  project  in  agriculture  extending  over  about  6^^  years 
costs  $15,000.  The  completion  of  a  project  by  a  candi- 
date for  a  doctor's  degree  extending  over  about  2^/^ 
years  costs  $2,500.  Projects  other  than  these  averaged 
about  4  years  and  each  costs  for  completion  about 
$4,000.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  these  studies  is 
considerable  and  that  this  cost  fully  warrants  great 
care  in  selecting  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  expenditures  of  $50,000,000  on  re- 
search annually  by  the  universities  and  colleges,  $65,- 
000,000  by  the  Government,  and  $100,000,000-$150,000,- 
000  by  industry  and  business,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
universities  carry  on  about  20  percent  of  the  research  of 
the  Nation. 

Efforts  to  Advance  Research  in 
Universities  and  Colleges 

Research  in  the  universities  and  in  many  colleges  has 
grown  to  be  a  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tions. The  research  and  the  training  of  research  work- 
ers in  the  universities  has  become  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  Nation.  On  the  whole,  research  in 
the  universities  has  grown  gradually  as  a  result  of  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  professor.  Within  recent 
years  larger  and  more  complex  projects  have  arisen 
and  more  cooperation  has  been  necessary.  The  subject 
of  this  chapter  is  to  consider  what  is  being  done  in 
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different  places  and  by  different  agencies  to  promote 
research  and  to  make  it  more  effective. 

Action  by  the  Universities 

Reduced  Teaching  Loads. — University  teaching 
schedules  have  been  reduced  to  give  time  for  research. 
While  the  regional  standardizing  agencies  recognize 
15  or  16  class  hours  a  week  as  a  reasonable  teaching 
load  for  a  professor  in  a  college,  a  number  of  our 
imiversities  regard  8  hours  and  many  others  10  or  12 
hours  as  the  normal  teaching  load  in  view  of  the  re- 
search they  expect  their  professors  to  carry  on.  It  is 
of  interest  that  a  number  of  the  best  colleges  have 
reduced  the  normal  teaching  load  to  10  or  12  hours  for 
the  same  reason. 

Improved  Library  Facilities. — Greatly  improved 
library  facilities  have  been  provided  by  the  universities 
and  colleges.  Eight  of  the  great  universities  have 
libraries  adequate  in  all  fields,  and  staffs  competent 
to  give  the  best  service.  They  are  each  spending 
$300,000  to  $600,000  a  year  on  their  libraries.  Ten 
more,  each  spending  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  have 
libraries  excellent  in  certain  fields  and  fidly  competent 
staffs  and  are  building  tine  library  services.  About  10 
others,  while  at  present  less  well  served,  are  spending 
as  much  and  are  well  on  the  way  toward  libraries  ade- 
quate to  their  needs.  A  few  score  colleges  have  li- 
braries fully  adequate  for  their  needs  as  undergrad- 
uate colleges.  Beyond  this  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
libraries  approach  what  is  desirable  in  view  of  the 
work  attempted  by  the  various  institutions. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  (he  majority  of  college 
and  university  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  have 
no  adequate  conception  of  what  a  library  should  be  in 
books,  periodicals,  and  service  in  a  modern  educational 
institution.  It  is  the  heart  of  its  scholarly  life  and 
no  institution  of  distinguished  scholarship  can  be 
built  around  a  poor  library.  A  poor  library  never 
attracts  distinguished  scholars.  Many  faculties  would 
do  well  to  educate  their  president  and  trustees  in  the 
vital  necessity  of  a  good  library  and  esjjecially  in  the 
importance  of  the  best  library  staff  and  sei'vice. 

It  has  been  rather  carefully  estimated  that  a 
thorough  study  of  a  problem  in  a  good  library  prior 
to  and  during  the  prosecution  of  research  on  it  will 
save  on  the  average  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  in 
time  and  money.  It  seems  certain  that  many  institu- 
tions committed  to  a  research  progi-am  could  save 
money  by  spending  more  generously  on  their  libraries. 
Fluid  Research  Funds. — In  recent  years  a  few  insti- 
tutions have  recognized  the  advantage  of  having  a 
fluid  research  fund  available  throughout  the  year  to 
give  assistance  to  research  projects  as  needs  arise  any- 
where  in   the   institution.     In   1935-36,   30   privately 
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supported  institutions  and  68  publicly  supported  in- 
litutions  reported  funds  specifically  budgeted  for  re- 
search. However,  only  a  relatively  small  number  had 
a  fluid  fund  available  for  any  purpose.  Most  budgeted 
funds  were  for  specific  research,  as  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  medical  research,  social  science  re- 
search institutes,  etc.  Certainly  relatively  small 
grants  fi'om  a  fluid  researcli  fund  to  individuals  who 
need  help  is  a  great  and  much  appreciated  encourage- 
ment. 

Committees  on  Research. — Recently  a  variety  of 
types  of  committees  have  been  formed  to  aid  research 
in  the  universities  and  they  are  reported  to  be  very 
helpful.  At  Harvard  University  a  Steering  Com- 
mittee on  Research  in  the  Physical  and  Biological 
Sciences,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  fields  in- 
volved, has  been  appointed  by  the  President.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  faculty  in  these  fields 
and  to  satisfy  these  needs  so  far  as  possible.  This 
committee  has  proved  valuable. 

At  Cornell  University  a  Committee  on  Research 
made  up  of  three  professors,  three  administrative  offi- 
cers, and  three  trustees  is  rendering  valuable  service. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  is  chairman  of  a  committee  on  research 
consisting  of  nine  professors.  Their  chief  duty  is  to 
make  grants  from  a  fluid  research  fund  which  totals 
over  $100,000  annually.  Grants  are  made  to  individu- 
als and  they  requisition  the  funds  directly.  Small 
grants  are  made  to  young  and  unti-ied  staff  members 
who  have  problems  of  promise,  and  larger  grants  to 
proven  men  on  work  in  established  lines. 

Committees  on  Interdepartmental  Resea7-ch.—Th& 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  formed  a 
series  of  committees  on  joint  projects  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  several  departments  concerned 
in  the  study.  Committees  are  now  established  on  cor- 
rosion, acoustics,  heat  transfer,  air  conditioning,  and 
housing.  Harvard  University  has  a  Committee  on 
Geophysics  with  six  departments  represented.  More 
and  more  institutions  are  recognizing  the  fact  that 
problems  do  not  fit  within  departmental  lines  and  that 
no  successful  attack  on  them  can  be  made  by  a  single 
department.  Methods  of  readily  crossing  departmental 
lines  in  research  are  of  great  importance. 

Research  Institutes. — For  50  years  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  been  organized  within  their 
respective  institutions  as  separate  research  units  de- 
signed for  research  in  agriculture.  In  recent  yeare  a 
variety  of  similar  research  units  are  bemg  organized 
in  other  fields.  Social  science  research  institutes,  engi- 
neering experiment  stations,  cancer  research  organiza- 
tions, institutes  of  business  research,  and  organizations 
in  other  fields  are  proving  valuable.     Each  of  these 
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units  ordinarily  has  a  director  and  a  budget  of  its  own ; 
definite  programs  of  research  are  planned  and  staffs 
are  employed  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  program. 
The  training  of  research  workers  either  is  not  carried 
on  or  is  of  secondary  importance. 

Central  Facilities. — Various  central  facilities  for  the 
aid  of  research  workers  are  being  provided  by  the  uni- 
versities. Central  statistical  service,  insuring  proper 
statistical  treatment,  and  expert  aid  and  equipment 
for  dealing  with  statistical  data  are  organized  in  some 
institutions.  Central  drafting  services,  instrument 
shops,  skilled  mechanics,  glass  blowers,  etc.,  are  avail- 
able to  all  departments  in  many  institutions. 

Activities  of  the  Learned  Societies 

The  third  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Societies  and  InMitutiom,  published  by  the 
National  Research  Council,  lists  930  scientific  and  tech- 
nical societies  in  the  United  States  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Probably  about  1,500  such  scholarly  organ- 
izations exist  for  all  fields.  Many  of  these  are  national 
in  scope.  National,  regional,  and  local  meetings  of 
research  scholars  are  organized;  research  is  reported 
and  discussed  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  scholars  in 
a  field  is  promoted.  A  great  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions publish  journals  open  to  research  papers  of  their 
members.  The  services  of  these  societies  in  stimulating 
and  organizing  research  have  been  very  great.  They 
have  done  much  to  educate  the  public  and  college 
officials  in  the  value  of  research. 

Aid  From  tlie  Foundations 

The  foundations  have  made  very  large  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  recent  years.  IMuch  of  this  has 
gone  into  endowment  and  indirectly  into  research. 
Much  has  also  gone  into  direct  grants  for  research, 
although  no  figure  seems  to  be  available  as  to  exactly 
how  much.  Some  facts  quoted  from  Philanthropic 
Foundations  and  Higher  Education  by  Ernest  Victor 
Hollis  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  their  support  for 
research  has  been  large. 

From  1902  to  1934,  9  foundations  gave  $338,936,030 
to  universities  and  colleges.  Of  this  sum  $248,142,181 
went  to  20  institutions.  Grants  to  medical  schools 
totaled  $154,000,000. 

From  1923  to  1935,  9  universities  each  received  from 
$4,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  foundation  grants. 

Since  1918  the  foundations  have  spent  $55,000,000  on 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  largely  on  basic  research. 

In  the  decade  1921-30  the  foundations  made  grants 
of  $27,000,000  to  the  social  sciences  and  of  $29,000,000 
to  the  humanities. 

They  have  contributed  $2,000,000  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  abstracts,  and  in- 
dices, all  most  valuable  tools  for  research. 
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Foundations  have  provided  a  total  of  $27,000,000  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  and  are  now  supplying 
money  for  this  purpose  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  a  year. 

Certainly  the  foundations  directly  and  indirectly 
have  given  very  large  financial  aid  to  research,  and  by 
the  direction  of  many  of  their  grants  have  greatly 
stimulated  research  in  certain  areas — recently  in  the 
social  sciences. 

Activities  of  the  Councils 

The  four  national  councils  have  been  organized 
within  the  last  20  j-ears  to  secure  more  centralized 
action  in  related  fields.  The  National  Research 
Council  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  Govei-nment 
which  the  other  councils  lack.  In  many  ways,  the 
other  three  councils  could  serve  more  effectively  if  they 
could  be  related  to  the  Government  in  some  manner 
analogous  to  the  relationship  now  held  by  the  National 
Research  Council. 

The  National  Research  Council.- — The  National  Re- 
search Council,  as  the  active  agent  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  stimulating  research  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  biological  sciences,  and  of  assisting  the 
Federal  Government.  During  the  war  its  activities 
were  very  great  and  its  services  to  the  Government 
most  distinguished.  Since  the  war  much  has  been  done 
on  a  peace  basis. 

This  Council  maintains  ten  divisions:  Federal  Rela- 
tions, Foreign  Relations,  Educational  Relations,  Phys- 
ical Sciences,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Research, 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology,  Geology  and  Geo- 
graphy, Medical  Sciences,  Biology  and  Agriculture, 
Anthropology  and  Psychology.  Under  these  Divisional 
Committees  some  165  special  committees  are  organized 
to  aid  and  promote  research.  Larger  funds  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  these  committees  would  materially  ad- 
vance their  services.  As  it  is,  a  considerable  number — 
generally  those  with  adequate  finances — are  active,  and 
are  doing  valuable  work.  Four  illustrations  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  service  rendered  by  the  Council  may 
be  given. 

1.  Highway  Research. — Since  1921  the  National  Re- 
search Council  has  been  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  render  services  in  the 
encouragement  and  coordination  of  research  in  the 
highiray  field.  The  Council  mamtains  a  Highway  Re- 
search Board  which  has  numerous  contacts  with  State 
highway  commissions,  with  engineering  departments  of 
educational  institutions,  and  with  corporations  dealing 
in  highway  construction  materials  and  road-making 
machinei'y. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  at- 
tended by  over  400  persons.    There  are  49  committees, 
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each  responsible  for  a  special  line  of  research.  Much 
of  this  research  is  financed  bj'  the  industry.  All  con- 
cerned seem  to  feel  that  the  Council,  in  its  unique 
relationship,  has  contributed  much  to,  the  advance  in 
highway  construction. 

•2.  The  I'irixioii  of  Engineering  of  the  Council 
brought  attention  to  the  untold  millions  of  dollars 
damage  by  marine  borers  to  wooden  structures  in  sea 
water.  A  committee  was  set  up  by  the  Council  of 
engineers,  chemists,  physicists,  biologists,  and  bacter- 
iologists and  after  a  3-year  study  a  very  valuable 
report  was  published  on  the  best  way  for  the  early 
detection  of  damage  by  ship  worms  in  harbor  struc- 
tures. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Sedimentation  in  the  Division 
of  Geology  and  Geography  has  been  actively  studying 
this  field  in  geology  for  15  years.  At  intervals  of  5 
years  comprehensive  treatises  on  the  subject  have  been 
published,  settmg  forth  the  latest  findings  in  the  field. 
The  Division  of  Geology  and  Geography  has  also  pub- 
lislied  a  bulletin.  Suggestions  of  Needed  Research  in 
Geology  and  Geography,  that  has  been  very  acceptable 
to  men  in  the  science  as  indicated  by  the  rapid  sale  of 
the  edition. 

4.  The  National  Research  Council  has  also  awarded 
the  postdoctoral  fellowships  that  have  been  so  gener- 
ously financed  by  the  Kockefeller  Foundation.  The 
value  of  these  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

This  Council  seems  to  be  ideally  organized  to 
secure  cooperation  between  men  of  different  depart- 
ments and  institutions,  including  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  to  attack  and  solve  any  given  problem. 
It  is  also  in  a  very  strong  position  to  stimulate  reseaixh 
in  any  or  all  fields  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  limited  in  its  financial  resources. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council. — The  Social 
Science  Research  Comicil  repi'esents  se\en  national  so- 
cieties in  the  fields  of  anthropology,  economics,  history, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  statistics. 
This  Council,  working  largelj'  through  23  committees, 
surveys  the  fields  of  the  social  sciences  and  plans  needed 
research,  administers  grants  for  research,  maintains 
predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  in  social 
sciences,  and  makes  grants-in-aid.  It  has  done 
much  through  fellowships,  carefully  administered,  to 
strengthen  the  personnel  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  American  Council  on  Education. — The  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  represents  30  of  the  national 
associations  in  all  fields  of  education,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher,  as  "well  as  364  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  It  operates  largely  through  its 
executive  and  planning  committees  and  tlirougli  a 
series  of  special  committees  to  plan  and  carry  on  re- 
search in  many  special  fields  of  education. 


The  Problems  and  Plans  Committee  of  the  Council 
consists  of  a  group  of  the  ablest  men  in  education  in 
America  who  carefully  review,  in  quarterly  meetings, 
the  most  vital  needs  of  the  country  in  research  in 
education.  Projects  that  have  been  endorsed  by  this 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
have  usually  obtained  adequate  funds  and  have  been 
actively  prosecuted.  The  present  extensive  study  of 
ihe  problems  of  American  youth  is  typical  of  such 
studies. 

Bringing  together  representatives  of  all  levels  of 
education,  the  Council  has  endeavored  to  coordinate 
them  and  maintain  a  constant  survey  of  all  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. — The 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  representing  20 
national  societies,  endeavors  to  cover  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, philology,  philosophy,  art,  music,  history,  and 
anthropology.  It  has  bent  its  resources  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  humanistic  studies  and  to  implement  scholar- 
ship in  its  fields. 

1.  To  enlarge  the  scope  of  huinanistic  studies,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  have  been  promoted 
in  six  universities.  Arabic  and  Islamic  have  also  been 
encouraged.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  extend 
the  geographical  interest  of  scholars,  greatly  centered 
in  Europe,  all  round  the  earth.  A  general  effort  has 
been  made  to  extend  the  linguistic  conipetence  of 
American  scholars.  The  scientific  study  of  music  and 
the  history  of  ideas  have  both  been  encouraged. 

2.  Various  enterprises  to  implement  scholarship  ha\  e 
been  undertaken.  Study  aids,  in  the  form  of  fellow- 
ships at  all  levels  and  of  varying  amounts  up  to  $2,500, 
have  been  awarded  to  a  considerable  number  of  schol- 
ars. From  $15,000  to  $40,000  a  year  has  been  so  spent. 
As  much  as  $40,000  a  year  has  been  given  in  subven- 
tions to  aid  in  the  publication  of  books  of  high  schol- 
arly value,  not  commercially  profitable.  Direct  grants 
of  from  $100  to  $500  in  a  total  of  as  high  as  $20,000 
a  year,  have  been  made  to  scholars  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  pi'omising  studies.  Another  very  important 
service  which  the  Council  has  rendered  has  been  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  travel  of  scholars  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  Committees.  These  Committees,  con- 
sidering problems  of  national  importance  to  scholars, 
liavo  done  much  to  stimulate  and  vitalize  research. 

Aid  From  the  Government 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  learn  what  the  Gov- 
ernment—which is  now  spending  more  on  research 
than  any  other  one  agency,  and  more  than  all  the  uni- 
versities combined — is  doing  to  promote  or  assist  re- 
search. The  Government,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sui'vey,  the  Geological 
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Survey,  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  researcli 
more  or  less  analogous  to,  and  parallel  with,  work  in 
the  universities.  In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Social  Security  Board,  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  masses  of  data 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  social  sciences  are 
constantly  being  collected  and  studied.  Increasingly, 
research  is  being  recognized  as  essential  in  these 
branches  of  Government.  In  the  National  Research 
Council  the  Government  has  an  organization  through 
which  it  can  form  contacts  with  the  universities  and 
industry  in  the  fields  of  natural  sciences. 

The  De'partment  of  Agneulture. — Perhaps  no  one 
research  organization  is  so  large  or  has  had  so  wide 
and  varied  e.xperience  in  developing  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques to  deal  with  research  as  has  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  necessity  it  has  had 
to  deal  with  54  separate  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  48  States  and  3  areas  outside  the  States. 
Their  work  is  in  many  different  fields  of  research  and 
some  4,000  workers  are  attached  to  the  stations.  Much 
is  done  outside  the  experiment  stations,  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  States,  through  the  many  agencies  in  the 
Department.  Of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  $37,- 
000,000  is  spent  annually  on  agricultural  research,  an 
industry  amounting  to  $8,000,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  Research  expenditures  thus  amount  to  0.46 
percent  of  the  annual  income  of  the  industry. 

Out  of  this  experience  the  Department  of  Agi-icul- 
ture  has  developed  seven  procedures  for  dealing  with 
lesearch  problems,  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  Kesearch  is  carried  on  by  employees  in  the  Department 
in  Washington  and  on  research  farms  nearby. 

2.  In  special  research  laboratories  in  various  States  wholly 
paid  for  and  staffed  by  the  Department.  Regular  Department 
funds  are  granted  to  bureaus  which  organize  and  direct  the 
work,  e.  g.,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. ; 
the  Agricultural  Waste  Laboratory  at  Ames,  Iowa ;  and  the 
Sweet  Potato  Starch  Laboratory  at  Laurel,  Miss. 

3.  In  cooperative  regional  laboratories  located  in  agricultural 
regions.  Expenses  are  borne  jointly  by  the  States  interested 
and  the  Federal  Department — all  cooperating  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  Federal  project  leader  assigned  to  the  regional 
laboratory. 

In  swine  breeding  research,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, and  Oklahoma  cooperate.  The  office  is  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa.  The  research  work  is  conducted  on 
station  farms  in  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
Oklahoma. 

The  Soy  Bean  Products  Laboratory  is  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  The  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 
cooperate  with  this  laboratory. 

4.  Through  leadership  in  organizing  cooperative  research  be- 
tween several  experiment  stations,  where  all  expense  is  car- 
ried by  stations,  e.  g.,  research   on  the  physical  developniisnt 


of  college  girls.  Here  the  home  economics  departments  of 
some  six  or  eight  stations  met  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Department,  agreed  on  a  plan  of  study  and  schedules,  and  are 
carrying  out  comparable  studies  of  the  girls  on  their  respective 
campuses. 

Another  investigation  on  the  nutritional  status  of  college 
VI  omen  is  organized  and  financed  in  tlie  same  way. 

5.  Through  projects  financed  by  the  Adams,  Bankhead-Jones, 
or  Purnell  Funds,  proposed  and  outlined  by  the  experiment 
stations  in  the  States  and  approved  by  the  Department. 
Before  approval  the  Department  assures  itself  that  (a)  it  Is 
not  duplicating  other  work;  (b)  that  it  is  well  planned;  (c) 
that  it  is  worth  while.  Twenty-six  hundred  projects  of  this 
type  are  under  way. 

6.  Of  the  several  Federal  funds  fur  agricultural  research  in 
the  States,  only  the  recent  Bankhead-Jones  appropriation  calls 
for  matching  by  the  States.  The  Adams,  Hatch,  and  Purnell 
Funds  are  free  gifts  to  the  States.  However,  under  the 
stimulus  of  these  funds  all  but  three  or  four  States  have 
appropriated  generously  to  agricultural  research.  In  1935-36, 
in  addition  to  the  $4,995,000  Federal  funds,  the  experiment 
stations  received  $7,282,000  from  the  States  and  had  from 
sales,  fees,  and  other  sources  $4,148,000  additional.  With  this 
$11,430,000  of  State  and  local  funds,  over  4,600  projects  were 
under  way.  These  are  independent  of  Federal  supervision  but 
all  possible  advice  or  assistance  is  given  by  the  Department 
when  asked  for.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  by  the  appro- 
priation act  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  •  •  • 
coordinate  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  that  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  the  lines  authorized  in  said  acts,  and  make  reports 
thereon  to  Congress." 

7.  Where  especially  valuable  work  of  broad  significance  is 
under  way  in  a  station  or  group  of  stations,  or  elsewhere,  the 
Department  frequently  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  insti- 
tutions or  directors  of  the  stations  to  provide  additional  staft 
members  and  help  finance  the  expense  of  the  project.  This  is 
frequently  done  in  connection  with  the  stations  and  occasionally 
with  outside  institution.s,  e.  g..  Harvard  University  in  meteorol- 
ogy and  the  National  Research  Council  in  highway  engineering. 
A  rather  good  illustration  is  in  corn  development.  Some  years 
ago  12  experiment  stations  were  found  to  be  working  inde- 
pendently on  corn  improvement.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture first  coordinated  the  12  stations  in  one  corn  improvement 
program.  The  Department  then  gave  assistance  in  men  and 
money  in  places  within  the  group  where  such  assistance  woiild 
best  promote  the  program. 

The  foregoing  methods  are  of  interest  both  in  relat- 
ing the  Government  to  research  in  the  several  States 
and  in  securing  cooperation  between  research  agencies. 
Recognized  leadership,  centralized  information,  and 
ability  to  make  grants  of  funds  all  seem  essential 
to  secure  effective  cooperation  between  different 
institutions. 

Regional  coordination. — The  directors  of  the  North- 
eastern States  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  have 
appointed  each  director  referee  in  one  field,  as,  for 
example,  animal  and  dairy  husbandry,  agricultural 
economics,  poultry,  vegetable  gardens,  entomology, 
etc.  Each  director,  in  the  field  in  which  he  is  referee, 
is  expected  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  research  in  the 
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area,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on 
common  problems,  and  to  aid  in  promoting  coopera- 
tion and  in  preventing  useless  duplication. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards. — The  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, since  its  establishment,  has  been  devoted  almost 
entirely'  to  research  and  has  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  on  its  scientific  and  technical  staff 
of  over  000.  The  Bureau  has  maintained  a  very  hos- 
pitable altitude  toward  scientists  in  the  universities 
and  in  uidustry.  From  GO  to  100  representatives  of 
industries  are  woi'king  as  research  associates  on  prob- 
lems of  interest  to  their  employers,  supported  by  their 
employers  but  as  guests  of  the  Bureau,  where  they  re- 
ceive ail  possible  aid.  For  example,  the  Poitland 
Cement  Association  maintains  a  staff  of  six  men 
working  under  Dr.  P.  H.  Bates  in  tlie  Bureau  on 
fundamental  research  on  the  atomic  structure  of  ce- 
ment. This  work  has  proved  highly  valuable  to  the 
association. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. — The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  called  together  representatives 
of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  its  area  and  presented 
to  them  problems  of  the  area  that  needed  solution. 
Numerous  cooperative  researches  are  growing  out  of 
these  conferences. 

Other  Methods  of  Aiding  Research 

In  astronomy,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  field 
of  knowledge,  the  research  work  is  organized,  coor- 
dinated, and  unified.  There  are  only  10  or  12  im- 
portant research  centers  and  the  total  number  of  re- 
search workers  is  relatively  small.  The  character  of 
the  work  and  of  the  equipment  used  encourages 
cooperation.  There  seems  to  be  no  embarrassment  to 
these  scientists  in  the  fidl  knowledge  by  their  associates 
of  the  nature  of  the  research  they  are  carrying  on. 
It  would  seem  that  their  policies  of  division  of  the  field 
and  coordination  of  effort  could  be  copied  with  ad- 
vantage in  other  fields  of  knowledge. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  institutions  which  rec- 
ognize their  financial  inability  to  maintain  many 
sti-ong  research  departments  or  departments  adequately 
manned  to  carry  on  research  in  all  recognized  fields 
within  departments,  research  staffs  and  efforts  are  be- 
ing limited  to  restricted  areas  where  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  outstanding  work  with  the  resources  avail- 
able. It  would  seem  that  all  but  the  greatest  univer- 
sities would  do  well  to  follow  this  lead. 

Conclusion 

From  tlie  foregoing  survey  it  appears  that  the  aid 
to  research  has  taken  four  chief  forms:  (1)  Providing 
financial  assistance  from  some  central  fund  whei-e  it 
will  apparently  yield  good  returns  in  research  results; 
(2)  arranging  useful  cooperation  between  departments. 


institutions,  or  agencies  in  prosecuting  research;  (3) 
canvassing  the  progress  in  research  in  a  field,  as  is 
done  by  committees  of  several  councils,  publishing 
periodically  treatises  summarizing  the  work  in  the 
field  and  planning  and  outlining  new  problems  that 
call  for  solution;  (4)  aiding  in  tlie  development  of  per- 
sonnel through  fellowships. 

Efforts  Needed  to  Stimulate 
and  Advance  Research 

In  the  present-day  world  research  is  one  of  man's 
necessities.  While  politically  there  are  divisions,  the 
world  is  largely  one  intellectually,  and  leadership  in 
this  intellectual  world  toward  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  is  increasingly  a  matter  of  research — research 
to  find  new  materials,  methods,  and  operations  and 
research  better  to  utilize  knowledge  developed  in  the 
United  States  or  in  other  countries  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  America. 

If  research  is  of  significant  imj^ortance  to  the  welfai'e 
of  the  people  it  must  be  of  serious  concern  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  becomes  the  Government's  function  and 
the  citizen's  duty  to  promote  and  advance  research  in 
all  fields,  everywhere — in  the  Government  itself,  in 
industry  and  business,  and  in  the  universities  and  re- 
search foundations.  The  following  suggestions  as  to 
the  efforts  needed  to  advance  research  have  been  gleaned 
from  various  sources.  Some  seem  more  significant  and 
practicable  than  others,  but  all  have  a  place.  More 
study  and  counsel  is  needed  to  develop  sound  pro- 
cedures by  which  research  can  be  promoted. 

Integration  of  Research  Work 

Integration  of  the  research  work  of  the  Nation  may 
be  too  large  and  unwieldy  a  job,  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment, yet  it  does  seem  very  desirable  that  there 
be  more  information  available  about  what  is  under 
way  in  research  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  need  is 
illustrated  by  the  general  ignorance  among  university 
men  of  the  vast  amount  of  research  in  progress  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  also  by  the  seeming  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  place  the  Gov- 
ernment occupies  relative  to  all  social  science  research. 
In  a  different  way  it  is  illustrated  by  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation by  great  numbers  of  college  executives  in  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  importance  of  research  in  the  life 
of  today  and  of  the  true  responsibility  of  the  colleges 
relative  to  this  work  and  to  the  preparation  of  personnel 
for  it. 

No  unification  or  organization  of  research  is  sug- 
gested, but  further  study  might  develop  some  way 
through  the  research  councils  or  some  Government 
agency  by  which  a  clearer  picture  might  be  had  of 
research  in  the  Nation,  and  which  would  show  more 
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clearly  the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  As  an 
illustration,  one  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  publish  cards, 
similar  to  the  Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards,  one 
for  each  project  nnder  way  in  the  Department  and  in 
the  experiment  stations,  for  distribution  to  the  stations 
and  to  all  who  care  to  buy  them.  The  same  advantage 
could  perliaps  be  attained  if  the  Department  would 
mimeograph  for  distribution  lists  of  active  projects  in 
each  subject  matter  field,  similar  to  those  now  prepared 
in  the  field  of  Home  Economics. 

Improvement  of  Research  Personnel 
at  the  Ph.  D.  Graduate  Level 

Becniitment  to  the  Graduate  School  of  More  Able 
Men. — The  first  problem  in  the  improvement  of  re- 
search personnel  is  very  plainly  to  recruit  an  abler 
group  of  young  men  and  women  to  go  through  train- 
ing for  research.  A  recent  remark  by  an  official  of  a 
large  industry  to  the  effect  that  any  company  desiring 
to  secure  the  ablest  young  men  at  a  certain  great 
technical  institution  must  select  and  engage  them  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  indicates  the  way  in- 
dustry looks  upon  the  matter.  Undoubtedly  in  many 
instances  the  most  brilliant  and  competent  youth  can 
be  identified  in  high  school  or  during  their  freshman 
year  in  college.  If  teachers  and  professors  of  sufficient 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  their  students  would  con- 
cern themselves  for  the  future  of  scholarly  work  and 
research  at  this  period,  undoubtedly  a  considerably  in- 
creased number  of  the  youth  most  capable  of  distin- 
guished work  in  research  would  be  recruited  to  that 
field. 

Provision  of  More  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.— 
It  would  seem  that  a  better  administration  of  such  stu- 
dent aid  as  is  now  available,  stressing  aid  to  those  of 
greatest  ability  rather  than  to  those  of  greatest  pov- 
erty, together  with  larger  funds  for  student  aid,  might 
result  in  more  able  youth  preparing  for  research. 

On  the  basis  of  the  rather  slight  data  available  it 
seems  probable  that  while  about  30  percent  of  the 
youth  of  college  age  among  the  people  in  the  upper 
three  deciles  of  economic  ability  go  to  college,  less  than 
1  percent  of  those  in  the  lowest  three  deciles  enter  col- 
lege. A  more  careful  search  for  the  ablest  youth  in 
the  lower  economic  levels,  supported  by  reasonable 
funds,  might  accomplish  a  good  deal.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  has  made  a  start  in  this  direc- 
tion and  has  rendered  a  very  great  service,  but  the 
amount  each  youth  can  receive  is  so  small  and  the  labor 
on  National  Youth  Administration  projects  and  other 
work  necessary  to  earn  a  living  so  great  that  it  often 
prevents  the  able  students  from  demonstrating  their 
real  ability. 


As  our  dependence  upon  research  increases  it  will 
become  increasingly  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate 
sujjply  of  research  workers,  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
draw  this  supply  exclusively  from  the  higher  income 
groups.  A  far  more  serious  effort  to  find  and  train 
competent  youth  in  the  lower  levels  of  economic  abil- 
ity must  be  made  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  our  needs 
in  this  respect. 

Some  are  skeptical  of  the  advantage  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships.  A  careful  study  of  this  matter  ac- 
companied by  some  carefully  planned  experiments  in 
granting  scholarships  of  varied  amounts  and  on  varied 
conditions  might  prove  of  great  value.  Competitive 
Federal  scholarships  and  fellowships  might  go  far  to 
arouse  interest  as  well  as  to  develop  some  able  men. 
Scholarships  to  the  military  and  naval  academies  have 
proved  very  valuable.  Scholarships  of  a  similar  type 
aimed  to  prepare  research  men  for  Govermnent  service 
might  well  prove  even  more  valuable.  Harvard  Uni- 
^■ersity  has  recently  begun  the  award  of  generous 
undergraduate  scholarships  to  men  of  high  promise 
throughout  the  country.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment will  be  interesting. 

Greater  discn7nin.ation  in  admissions  to  the  gradu- 
ate school.— Many  of  the  graduate  schools  admit  any 
college  graduate  who  pays  his  fees.  'V\1iile  perhaps 
only  a  few  of  the  less  worthy  continue  to  the  doctorate, 
the  tone  of  the  school  is  lowered  and  standards  are 
affected.  If  the  emphasis  could  be  strongly  shifted 
from  numbers  enrolled  to  the  quality  of  the  graduates 
much  good  might  be  effected. 

The  policy  at  Princeton  University  is  mteresting 
in  that  the  governing  board  has  limited  the  number 
of  graduate  students  to  250.  Inasmuch  as  the  total 
number  of  graduate  students  in  any  department  is 
rather  definitely  fixed,  there  is  a  strong  internal  pres- 
sure to  encourage  the  less  competent  to  drop  out  with  a 
master's  degree,  while  a  promising  college  graduate 
is  admitted  to  take  his  place.  It  seems  probable  that 
from  this  policy,  Princeton  has  250  of  the  most  promis- 
ing graduate  students  in  the  country  constantly 
enrolled. 

Teachers'  College  at  Columbia  has  limited  those 
facidty  members  who  direct  research  to  productive 
scholars,  who  in  turn  limit  the  students  who  do  gradu- 
ate work  under  their  direction  to  those  interested  in 
the  particular  field  of  the  professor's  specialty.  This 
policy  has  introduced  a  form  of  limitation  which  will 
reduce  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  that  institution  and  should  materially  improve  their 
quality  as  research  men. 

Many  graduate  schools,  and  particularly  those  which 
have  entered  on  this  work  more  recently,  seem  to  have 
no  very  clear  policy  designed  to  limit  enrollment  to 
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those  who  will  profit  by  graduate  work.  The  prob- 
lem is  largely  complicated  by  the  great  number  of 
high  school  teachers  whose  chief  desire  is  for  a  master's 
degree  in  order  to  secure  a  salary  increase.  A  more 
clear-cut  and  effective  policy  on  the  admission  and 
classification  of  graduate  students  promises  much. 

Limitation  of  number  writing  theses  under  one 
faeidty  member.- — By  limiting  the  number  of  candi- 
dates writing  doctoral  theses  under  one  pi'ofessor,  the 
quality  of  Ph.  D.  graduates  would  be  im^jroved.  A 
canvass  of  1  great  university  showed  few  men  direct- 
ing more  than  3  or  4  theses  and  only  3  directing  10 
or  more.  While  research  leaders  certainly  vary  in 
ability,  deans  of  graduate  schools  should  assure  them- 
selves that  departmental  ambition  does  not  lead  to 
overloading  men  with  direction  of  thesis  work  so  as 
greatly  to  debase  the  service  they  render  graduate 
students. 

Raising  the  standard  of  graduate  schools. — By  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  adequacy  of  the  graduate  schools 
conferring  the  doctorate  the  quality  of  research  per- 
sonnel would  also  be  improved.  There  are  now  86 
institutions  in  the  United  States  conferring  the  doc- 
torate in  one  or  more  fields  and  undoubtedly  this 
number  will  be  increased  to  about  100  within  1  or  2 
decades.  The  full  competency  of  some  of  these  insti- 
tutions adequately  to  train  men  for  the  doctorate  in 
certain  fields  in  wliich  the  degree  has  been  conferred 
by  them  is  open  to  question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  none  of  these  institutions  desire  in  any 
way  to  go  further  than  their  resources  fully  warrant. 
The  following  section  is  an  effort  to  set  up  a  tentative 
and  suggestive  basis  for  estimating  the  fitness  of  a 
department  to  attempt  to  train  men  for  the  Ph.  D. 
degree. 

The  essential  needs  of  an  institution  to  enable  it 
adequately  to  train  research  workers  are: 

Material. — ^Able  college  graduates  of  the  quality  of 
mind  and  the  background  of  scholarship  and  culture 
suitable  for  training  for  leadership  in  research. 

Faculty. — Department  staffs  of  men  of  brilliant  re- 
search ability  and  experience  who  excel  in  character 
and  in  teaching  ability.  Mediocre  professors  with  tjie 
Ph.  D.  degree  cannot  train  able  research  workers. 

Libraries. — Libraries  with  generous  funds  and  li- 
brary staffs  selected  to  give  adequate  service  to  re- 
search men.  Liberal  supplies  of  books  and  journals 
in  the  fields  related  to  the  departments  in  which  the 
doctorate  is  conferred. 

Research  equipTnent  and  facilities  or  access  to  such 
facilities. 

Fluid  resea;rch  funds  available  to  serve  emergency 
current  research  needs  in  any  department. 
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Departmental  2'raining. — Recognition  oii  the  types 
(if  graduate  training  that  can  be  best  provided  by  eacli 
department;  the  limitation  of  each  department  to  the 
kinds  of  service  it  is  able  to  render  well ;  the  limitation 
of  admission  of  graduate  students  to  the  capacity  of 
the  department  and  to  those  who  wish,  and  will  profit 
by,  the  types  of  training  available.  Three  distinct 
types  of  training  serve  rather  sharply  defined  occupa- 
tional demands:  (1)  Research  workers  in  pure  science; 
(2)  research  workers  in  applied  science ;  and  (3)  teach- 
ers with  knowledge  of  research  technique,  with  broad 
scholarly  training,  and  with  intellectual  entluisiasiii. 

Limitation  of  Admission  of  candidates  for  the  doc- 
torate to  those  who  desire  to  carry  on  research  in  the 
specific  field  of  a  qualified  member  of  the  staff. 

Placement  of  graduates. — Institutions  vary  greatly 
in  their  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  placement 
of  the  men  on  whom  they  confer  doctorates.  It  seems 
that  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  a  university 
that  encourages  a  young  man  or  woman  to  spend  3  ro 
4  years  studying  for  an  advanced  degi'ee  to  prepare  him 
to  fill  some  useful  position  and  to  secure  a  suitable 
position  for  him  on  graduation.  In  some  institutions 
where  this  attitude  has  been  stressed  over  a  period  of 
years,  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  selection  of 
graduate  students  for  the  doctorate,  on  their  training, 
and  on  the  limitation  of  numbers. 

Offering  opportunity  for  research  in  Government  de- 
partments.— Facilities  and  occasions  for  research  in 
Government  departments  are  great  and  often  unique. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Govermnent  would  greatly 
profit  by  participating  to  some  degree  in  the  training 
of  men  in  research.  It  might  well  open  opportunities 
for  research  in  Government  departments  to  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  students,  especially  in  the  social 
sciences.  Certam  of  those  so  trained  would  later  prove 
valuable  Government  employees.  Cooperative  relations 
could  be  established  with  the  universities  so  that  such 
work  in  limited  amount  could  be  carried  on  with  very 
little  intrusion  on  regular  Government  service. 

Improvement  of  Research  Personnel 
at  the  Postdoctoral  Level 

Until  rather  recently  the  training  in  research  re- 
quired for  the  doctorate,  together  with  the  training 
on  the  job,  seemed  adequate  in  all  research  areas.  As 
(he  use  of  research  increases  in  all  fields  there  is  an 
increasing  need  both  for  further  training  and  for  re- 
stimulating  research  workers.  Methods  of  accomplish- 
injT  these  ends  are  of  increasing  importance. 

Postdoctoral  fellowships. — Postdoctoral  fellowships, 
awarded  by  the  councils  and  generously  financed  by  the 
foundations,  have  been  of  great  value.  About  1,100  of 
these  fellowships  have  been  awarded  by  the  National 
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Research  Council  in  tlie  natural  sciences;  78  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in  the  human- 
ities; and  258  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil in  the  social  sciences.  Wliile  some  of  the  awards 
seemingly  brought  disappointing  returns,  perhaps  20 
percent  were  highly  gratifying.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  these  postdoctoral  fellowships  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  research  development  of  the  Na- 
tion and  should  be  maintained  as  generously  as  pos- 
sible. Possibly  Federal  grants  for  this  purpose  should 
be  made.  Certainlj'  a  supply  of  highly  trained  re- 
search men  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation  today. 
A  careful  report  on  results  so  far  secured  from  fellow- 
ships and  the  probable  number  it  is  seriously  desirable 
to  award  annually  might  throw  important  light  on  this 
subject. 

Research  activities  of  college  teachers. — A  consid- 
erable amount  of  potential  research  ability  is  lost  each 
year  in  the  small  colleges.  While  many  of  their  staff 
members  have  had  training  in  research  methods  and 
are  eager  to  carry  on  some  research,  the  lack  of  facil- 
ities and  the  absence  of  the  stimulating  influence  of 
contacts  with  other  research  workers  in  the  same  field 
discourage  creative  work. 

It  would  seem  worth  while,  and  indeed  a  duty  of  the 
universities,  to  concern  themselves  with  these  isolated 
research  workers.  The  universities  frequently  have  in 
connection  with  their  own  broad  programs  minor  prob- 
lems that  would  provide  suitable  ground  for  coopera- 
tive effort.  Many  problems  that  might  seem  trivial 
or  uninteresting  if  considered  singly,  take  on  fresh 
meaning  if  part  of  a  larger  program.  To  take  a  par- 
ticular example,  often  the  physicist  or  astronomer  in 
a  small  college  is  himself  a  one  man  department  and 
has  no  one  with  whom  to  discuss  his  work. 

It  would  seem  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the 
larger  institutions  to  encourage  in  each  field  of  study 
cooperative  efforts  in  which  tb"  teaching  staffs  of  the 
neighboring  smaller  institutions  could  take  part.  In 
some  cases  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  the 
laboratoi'ies  and  libraries  of  the  larger  institution  dur- 
ing summer  vacations  or  times  of  sabbatical  leave.  In 
other  cases,  particularly  when  the  cooperating  institu- 
tions were  geographically  close  together,  more  fre- 
quent work  in  the  larger  laboratory  would  be  possible. 
And  again,  cases  might  arise  where  equipment  would 
be  lent  to  the  smaller  institution  for  the  purposes  of 
the  cooperative  investigation. 

In  general  it  might  seem  that  experimental  work 
would  more  easily  be  carried  out  in  the  larger  labor- 
atory and  the  data  thus  obtained  would  be  reduced  and 
examined  at  the  smaller  institution.  Theoretical  work 
could  be  carried  on  anywhere  provided  frequent  visits 
to  the  larger  institution  were  possible  for  staff  con- 


sultation and  use  of  library  facilities.  In  the  social 
sciences  such  cooi:)erative  research  could  often  be  car- 
ried on  more  easily  and  advantageously  than  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  mutual  advantages  of  such  cooperation  seem  ob- 
vious, both  in  advancing  reseai-ch  and  in  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  those  taking  part  in  the  work. 
These  advantages  will  be  realized  most  fully  when 
both  institutions  make  their  own  fair  contributions  in 
support  of  the  cooperative  project.  The  nature  of  the 
research  must  be  such  that  it  is  worth  doing  in  itself, 
that  it  contributes  to  the  general  research  program  of 
the  larger  institution,  and  that  it  is  intellectually 
stimulating  to  the  investigators  engaged  in  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  expenses  incurred,  if  any,  should 
be  divided  appropriately  between  the  two  institutions 
and  should  never  be  borne  by  one  institution  alone. 
No  formal  organization  is  proposed  and  any  arrange- 
ment entered  into  should  be  continued  only  as  long  as 
is  mutually  advantageous. 

Finally,  such  cooperative  programs  may  be  sug- 
gested as  appropriate  for  grants-in-aid  from  national 
or  local  agencies  assisting  research,  such  grants-in-aid 
to  cover  approximately  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  shared  betweeii 
the  cooperating  institutions.  Such  a  plan  seems  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  stimulate  cooperation  and  yet  to 
guarantee  that  the  project  is  one  of  real  mutual 
advantage. 

The  enthusiasm  and  alertness  of  the  college  staffs 
would  be  stimulated.  More  brilliant  students  would 
be  recruited  to  research  and  many  of  them  would  be 
directed  to  the  research  institutions  near  at  hand. 
Many  colleges  have  expressed  an  interest  in  this  plan 
and  it  seems  quite  worth  a  careful  trial.  If  a  small 
grant  were  available  a  competent  person  could  make 
an  attempt  to  develop  and  work  out  such  relationships 
in  one  or  two  States. 

Personnel  Records  of  the  Ablest  Research  Workers. — 
In  view  of  the  importance  and  volume  of  the  research 
work  done  by  the  Government  and  the  necessary  con- 
stant change  in  personnel,  it  seems  essential  to  high  effi- 
ciency that  the  Government  have  access  to  accurate 
personnel  records.  Such  records  would  be  equally 
useful  to  the  universities  and  to  industry.  As  has  been 
said  earlier,  there  are  about  50,000  research  workers  in 
the  country  and  perhaps  8  to  12  percent  are  persons 
of  high  abilitj'.  Such  a  record  should  contain  brief, 
up-to-date  sketches  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  men  and 
women.  Two  methods  by  which  such  lists  could  be 
l^repared  and  made  available  have  been  suggested : 

The  Government  Could  Prepare  and  Maintain  Per- 
sonnel Records. — Each  Goverimient  agency  could  be 
asked  to  prepare  such  a  list  of  the  research  workers 
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in  its  speciKc  field — seven  to  ten  percent  of  the  ablest. 
This  list  would  be  kept  on  file  in  tlie  agency  and  a 
duplicate  sent  to  some  central  agency,  presumably  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  National  Councils  Could  Spon-'<or  Starred 
Scholars  in  All  Fields.— It  now  seems  probable  that 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  will  sponsor 
the  publication  periodically  of  a  volume  entitled  Ameri- 
can Sch^:>lars  in  the  Hunianities  and  Social  Sciences 
which  will  supplement  American  Men  of  Science,  the 
two  volumes  including  as  nearly  as  possible  all  research 
workers  in  the  Nation.  Such  a  publication  would  be 
of  great  value  in  making  generally  available  informa- 
tion about  the  scholars  in  these  fields.  If  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  the  special  fields  of  activities  of  all  these 
scholars  were  prepared  and  f  the  councils  assumed 
the  duty  of  selecting  to  be  starred  the  8  to  12  percent 
ablest  in  each  field,  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
the  Government  and  to  others.  It  would  also  be  useful 
if,  further,  as  soon  as  a  man  passed  65  years  of  age 
his  name  were  double  starred  and  all  single-starred 
men  were  65  or  younger.  New  editions  of  such  a  pub- 
lication every  5  years  would  keep  this  list  pretty  well 
up  to  date.  When  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  names 
in  American  Men  of  Science  are  listed  in  some  250 
special  fields  and  that  for  starring  they  are  grouped 
in  only  12  fields,  and  further  that  of  these  12,  5,  physi- 
ology, anatomy,  pathology,  astronomy,  and  anthro- 
pology, are  rather  small  fields,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
much  larger  number  of  fields  would  make  starring  sim- 
pler and  the  lists  of  starred  men  more  useful.  Possibly 
Government  financial  help  could  be  secured  to  enable 
the  national  coimcils  to  sponsor  the  selection  of  the 
men  to  be  starred. 

Improvement  of  the  Leadership  in  Research 

Several  agencies,  already  active  in  some  degi-ee,  could 
markedly  advance  research  if  their  leadership  activi- 
ties could  be  broadened  and  increased. 

Committees  of  the  Councils. — Some  committees  of 
each  of  the  councils  are  very  effective  and  are  doing 
most  useful  work.  Others  are  quite  inactive.  The 
chief  deterrent  in  many  cases  is  lack  of  funds  (1)  to 
employ  permanent  executive  leaders  within  the  coun- 
cils; (2)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  committee  meetings; 
and  (3)  to  provide  small  grants  to  stimulate  certain 
work  in  the  respective  fields.  It  appears  higlily  prob- 
able that  the  active  effective  leadership  of  these  councils 
could  and  should  be  increased.  If  money  will  do  it, 
either  foundation  or  Federal  fiinds  are  badly  needed 
here. 

Faculty  Committees  on  Research. — Every  institu- 
tion where  faculty  committees  on  research  are  set  up 
and  where  they  have  some  funds  at  their  disposal  re- 


ports very  interesting  progress.  These  committees  are 
quite  acceptable  to  faculty  members.  They  usually 
get  at  the  actual  facts  more  accurately  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  college  official  to  do.  The  very  general 
organization  or  appointment  of  such  conunittees  seems 
most  desirable.  Each  committee  should  have  some 
money  available  for  distribution  by  it  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  much  even  a  very  small  fund  so  dis- 
tributed can  accomplish. 

Directors  of  Research  Organizations  Within  the 
Universities. — A  study  of  the  leadership  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  reveals 
great  variation  in  the  quality  of  leadership  in  research. 
Some  stations  over  a  period  of  years  have  turned  out 
a  much  larger  volume  of  research  and  research  on  a 
higher  level  than  others.  While  certainly  this  differ- 
ence is  not  all  chargeable  to  the  director,  much  of  it 
is  due  to  his  plamiing  and  organizing  the  work,  select- 
ing able  staff  members,  and  developing  a  fine  esprit 
de  corps.  Much  more  would  be  accomplished  through- 
out all  separately  organized  research  units  if  the  direc- 
tors were  all  equal  to  their  responsibilities.  The  im- 
]>ortance  of  adequate  leadership  that  is  sympathetic 
and  helpful  cannot  be  overstressed. 

University  and  College  Presidents. — Any  broad  sur- 
vey of  universities  and  colleges  emphasizes  how  much 
depends  on  the  breadth  of  view,  understanding,  and 
helpfulness  of  the  presidents.  This  is  peculiarly  true 
of  their  attitude  toward  research.  Many  are  wholly 
Ignorant  of  its  importance  either  in  itself  or  in  its 
influence  on  professor  and  student.  Many  men  are 
drafted  into  these  difficult  positions  who  have  had  no 
ciose  contact  with  research  but  would  readily  support 
it  if  they  grasped  its  importance  in  an  educational 
ijistitution.  It  remains  for  the  men  on  the  faculty 
interested  in  research  to  win  the  interest  of  the  presi- 
dent in  this  work,  rather  than  condemn  him  for  lack 
of  interest  which  he  has  never  had  a  chance  to  develop. 

Boards  of  Trustees. — Undoubtedly  much  of  the  prog- 
less  of  the  great  universities  in  research  has  been  due 
to  the  intelligent  support  of  the  trustees.  Such  sup- 
port is  dependent  on  the  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  research  by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  and  their 
willingness  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  president  and 
deans  in  supporting  this  work.  The  trustees  of  most 
American  colleges  need  much  education  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  research,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
such  education.  Their  instructors  must  be  the  presi- 
dent, deans,  and  professors.  The  research  under  way 
should  be  of  such  interest  that  it  can  be  explained  to 
the  members  of  the  board  in  a  way  that  will  command 
tbeir  interest  and  support. 
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Until  the  president  and  the  board  of  trustees  are  led 
to  believe  in  and  take  an  active  stand  for  the  support 
of  research,  very  little  support  will  be  forthcoming. 

Department  Heads. — It  is  astonishing  how  an  able 
head  of  a  department  can  inspire,  energize,  and  en- 
courage his  staff.  Unfortunately,  many  heads  of 
departments  are  not  of  that  type.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  rise  above  the  leadership  under  which  one 
works,  especially  so  for  a  young  man.  Every  depart- 
ment is  entitled  to  able  and  inspiring  leadership.  The 
deans  and  presidents  who  do  not  provide  it  fail  in 
perhaps  their  most  important  duty.  Research  and  the 
development  of  research  workers  would  be  enormously 
stimulated  by  abler  leadership  by  department  heads 
throughout  the  colleges  and  univei'sities. 

Increasing  Cooperation  in  Research 

As  research  problems  increase  in  complexity  and  in 
number,  cooperation  between  research  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals, between  institutions,  and  between  different 
departments  within  institutions  becomes  increasingly 
important.  Within  industry  and  Government  research 
agencies  such  cooperation  is  largely  secured  by  direc- 
tion and  organization.  For  much  of  the  needed 
cooperation  in  universities  it  is  necessary  to  rely  ap- 
parently on  a  coming  together  of  the  men  interested 
in  a  common  problem.  There  are  four  agencies  which 
can  help  in  securing  cooperation  in  this  manner. 

The  Councils. — The  councils  are  very  acceptable  to 
scholars.  Important  problems,  difficult  of  solution  by 
a  single  agency,  are  selected  by  a  planning  committee, 
and  a  special  committee  is  appointed  to  find  a  solution. 
As  the  council  can  draw  on  all  scholars  in  the  country, 
very  strong  committees  can  be  formed.  In  every  case 
where  an  able  chairman  is  selected  and  money  is  avail- 
able for  the  necessai'y  meetings  these  council  com- 
mittees have  proved  to  be  powerful  research  agencies. 
Funds  available  to  the  councils  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain such  committee  work  on  a  generous  scale  is  much 
needed  in  some  cases.  The  only  sources  from  which 
such  funds  seemingly  can  come  is  from  the  foundations 
or  from  the  Government.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
Federal  support  for  the  several  research  councils  seems 
desirable  and  wise. 

Federal  Research  Agencies. — Some  of  the  Federal 
research  agencies  are  in  a  position  to  secure  valuable 
cooperation  and  of  these  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  accomplished  much.  All  of  these  techniques 
are  more  or  less  available  for  use  by  other  Government 
agencies. 

The  National  Learned  Societies. — These  national 
learned  societies  in  each  field  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  break  down  institutional  jealousy  and  to  bring  men 
in  the  same  field  into  association  and  friendship.  They 
have  also  jirovided  forums  where  new  discoveries  and 


theories  can  be  intelligently'  discussed  and  tested.  It 
would  seem  that  perhaps  their  chief  opportunity  lies 
in  securing  more  cooperation  between  scholars  in  the 
same  field  but  in  different  institutions.  It  would  bo 
a  useful  experiment  to  provide  a  few  of  these  societies 
with  modest  funds  to  pay  traveling  expenses  and  see 
how  much  their  usefulness  could  be  extended. 

Interdepartmental  Committees  on  Specific  Research 
Subjects. — Interdepartmental  committees  for  specific 
research  subjects  as  in  operation  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  have  been  described.  These 
committees  could  well  be  multiplied  in  many  institu- 
tions. Problems  of  importance  do  not  recognize  de- 
partmental boundaries  and  generally  lie  across  them. 
Unless  adequate  interdepartmental  unity  of  attack  is 
organized  by  setting  up  suitable  interdepartmental 
committees,  problems  are  likely  to  be  passed  over 
or  ineffectively  dealt  with  by  one  department.  This 
rather  new  device  should  be  widely  used. 

Providing  Adequate  Publication  for  Research 

As  the  literature  of  scholarship  increases,  many  new 
problems  arise  and  become  increasingly  acute.  In 
fields  wheic  a  very  large  number  of  research  men  are 
active,  as  in  chemistrj',  large  sums  of  money  are  avail- 
able fi'oni  many  sources  to  meet  publication  expenses 
of  all  sorts.     In  smaller  fields  this  is  often  not  the  case. 

Abstracts  Journals. — With  increased  volume  of  tech- 
nical publication  the  need  for  good  abstracts  journals 
is  increasing.  This  need  is  perhaps  most  keenly  felt  in 
the  smaller  institutions  and  is  least  evident  in  the  10  to 
20  greatest  research  institutions  where  all  periodicals 
are  available.  The  financing  of  abstracts  journals  is 
a  serious  problem  and  subsidy  from  foundations  or 
from  the  Government  probably  must  be  provided  if 
abstracts  journals  are  maintained  in  all  the  important 
fields  where  they  are  needed. 

Publication  of  Learned  Bools. — Increasingly,  as 
fields  of  knowledge  are  subdivided,  more  and  more 
learned  technical  books  in  need  of  publication  cannot 
be  published  commercially  because  of  limited  demand 
and  sale.  Many  of  these  books  should  be  published. 
Many  at  present  are  subsidized  by  universities;  some 
have  been  subsidized  by  the  councils.  Increasing  funds 
are  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Publication  of  Scientific  Journals  of  Research. — As 
the  volume  of  reseai'ch  increases  the  expense  of  publi- 
cation of  learned  journals  increases,  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  publication  of  research  findings  also 
increases.  These  publications  are  very  valuable. 
Some  have  wide  cii'culation  and  are  readily  financed. 
Others  with  smaller  circulation  are  difficult  to  finance. 
Many  are  subsidized  by  the  universities.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  worthy  responsibility  for  the  several 
councils  to  survey  the  publication  needs  and  problems 
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in  their  respective  fields  Avilli  a  view  to  securing  funds 
to  aid  publication  where  it  is  seriously  embarrassed. 
The  councils  could  well  act  here  as  an  intermediary 
between  eilher  the  foundations  or  the  Government  and 
the  scholars  in  the  different  fields. 

Financing  Research  in  Universities 
and  Colleges 

Ordinaril}',  the  question  of  money  is  the  first  one 
raised  when  research  is  discussed.  While  it  is  always 
important,  it  is  probably  not  usually  the  main  question. 
Most  men  capable  of  research  manage  to  carry  on,  and 
much  of  the  most  valuable  research  work  has  been 
(lone  b}-  men  and  women  with  very  little  money  or 
time  available.  Perhaps,  however,  as  the  complexity 
of  research  increases,  money  becomes  increasingly  a 
vital  matter.  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to 
how  research  could  be  advanced  by  better  financing. 

Relations  of  the  Government  and  the  Foundations  to 
Financing. — When  the  universities  entered  on  research 
it  was  supported  by  income  from  endowment.  This 
source  of  income  for  research  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  years  and  is  now  probably  the  greatest 
single  source  of  funds.  The  States  have  provided  very 
generous  support  for  research  in  State  institutions.  It 
now  becomes  apparent  that  the  two  significant  agencies 
to  which  research  in  the  univei'sities  must  turn  for 
large  financial  help  are  the  foundations  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  present  the  Government  is  giving  the 
universities  and  colleges  in  grants  for  research  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6,000,000  a  year,  chiefly  for  research 
in  agriculture.  The  foundations  are  probably  giving 
to  the  universities  for  this  purpose  a  somewhat  larger 
sum. 

Bills  before  Congress  now  indicate  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  asked  to  give  more  largely  to  re- 
search and  the  magnitude  of  future  research  projects 
makes  it  probable  that  Government  aid  will  be  needed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  support  by  the  foundations  may 
also  increase. 

It  is  evident  from  studies  made  by  this  Committee 
that  the  funds  derived  from  these  two  great  agencies 
should  be  coordinated.  If  the  relations  between  Gov- 
ernment and  the  national  councils  become  increasingly 
intimate,  as  they  should,  the  coordination  of  research 
provided  for  by  the  Government  and  the  foundations 
will  naturally  be  effected  through  the  coraicils.  The 
councils  might  also  point  out  important  areas  where 
larger  State  support  would  prove  of  great  value. 

Fluid  Research  Funds. — Probably  no  single  enter- 
prise costing  as  little  would  stimulate  research  as  much 
as  the  general  availability  in  every  universit}'  and  in 
many  colleges  of  a  fluid  research  fund  granted  to 
faculty  members  by  a  faculty  committee.    The  amount 


of  such  funds  might  range  from  $50,000  to  $200,000  in 
the  great  universities;  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  in 
smaller  research  institutions;  and  from  $1,000  to  $10,- 
000  in  colleges.  From  information  available  very  few 
institutions  have  such  funds.  They  would  certainly 
be  very  valuable  in  200  of  the  stronger  institutions  and 
stimulating  in  every  college  in  the  country.  In  many 
institutions  they  could  be  set  up  by  altering  the  allo- 
cation of  present  funds.  An  interesting  experiment 
might  be  tried  by  one  of  the  foundations  by  offeiing 
small  grants  to  a  few  colleges,  on  condition  that  an 
equal  sum  be  added  from  regular  income  and  the  total 
administered  by  a  faculty  committee  which  would 
make  grants  to  promising  research  projects  under  way 
by  the  faculty. 

Grants  to  the  Councils  for  Operation. — The  councils 
seem  to  have  justified  themselves,  and  to  offer  promise 
of  increased  usefulness.  The  foundations  have  granted 
the  councils  very  large  sums  for  specific  projects  and 
these  funds  have  been  carefully  and  effectively  ad- 
ministered. If  they  are  to  serve  as  they  should,  some 
of  the  councils,  notably  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, need  much  larger  funds  for  operating  expenses, 
salaries,  traveling  expenses  of  committee  members, 
etc.  So  far  this  money  has  come  from  the  foundations. 
It  would  seem  that  their  adequate  financing  is  of  great 
importance  and  that  fully  adequate  funds  should  be 
provided  by  the  foundations,  by  the  Government,  or 
jointly  by  both.  The  councils  certainly  are  capable 
of  serving  the  Government  usefully  and  seem  fully  to 
warrant  Government  aid.  The  councils  appear  to  have 
been  too  modestly  led  considering  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  their  positions  to  all  Americaii  research,  and 
some  clarification  of  their  expectations  of  support  is 
most  desirable.  The  councils  are  well  situated  to  ad- 
minister grants  for  subsidizing  publication  of  ab- 
stracts journals  in  various  fields  and  other  sclmlarly 
journals. 

Federal  Grants  for  Business  Research. — For  50  years 
the  Government  has  contributed  to  agricidtural  experi- 
ment stations  in  every  State,  and  has  seen  this  work 
improve  greatly  both  in  its  value  and  quality  and  in 
the  esteem  of  the  people.  During  the  early  years  of 
this  period  industry  and  busines  Avere  less  active  in 
research,  operating  largely  by  custom  and  rule  of 
thumb.  More  recently,  however,  both  business  and 
industry  have  become  dependent  upon  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  if  institutes  of  business  research  and 
engineering  experiment  stations  had  been  started  along 
with  research  in  agriculture  greater  advance  would 
have  been  made.  At  any  rate,  many  requests  are  now 
being  made  for  Federal  aid  to  research  in  these  fields. 

In  business  research  the  great  corporations  are  able 
and  willing  to  organize  and  maintain  their  own  in- 
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vestigations.  But  there  is  an  extremely  large  number 
of  small  businesses  and  industries.  In  1933  there  were 
211,586  corporations  with  assets  of  less  than  $50,000, 
besides  a  very  large  number  of  unincorporated  enter- 
prises. All  of  these  enterprises  would  profit  from  busi- 
ness research  and  the  application  of  the  results  of  such 
studies.  If  it  were  properly  organized  both  centrally 
in  AVashington  in  the  proper  Department  and  also  in 
the  States,  such  research  could  be  of  great  profit  to 
the  people.  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  this  pur- 
pose would  stimulate  State  appropriations  and  contribu- 
tions from  business  and  the  ultimate  sum  spent  would 
be  large.  Research  on  business,  seriously  pressed  in 
each  of  the  48  States,  would  make  an  important  force 
to  fight  depressions  and  other  economic  ills. 

If  such  Federal  grants  are  made,  they  should  be  in 
the  form  of  grants  to  the  States,  to  be  assigned  by 
each  State  to  the  proper  institution  for  its  most  effec- 
tive use. 

Another  important  but  neglected  item  in  the  field 
of  business  and  industrial  reseai'ch  is  research  in  labor 
problems.  Much  valuable  material  of  this  nature  is 
currently  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
but  the  problem  is  one  which  should  be  studied  locally 
as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Govermuent. 

Engineenng  Experiment  Stations. — There  are  now 
38  engineering  experiment  stations  established  in 
land-grant  institutions.  These  are  spending  over 
$1,000,000  annually  from  State  and  local  sources  on  re- 
search in  engineering.  For  many  years  Congress  has 
been  urged  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  this  woi-lc. 
Such  grants  are  needed  for  the  same  reasons  put  for- 
ward above  for  research  in  business.  The  small  in- 
dustry could  be  much  aided  by  research,  but  is  unable 
to  emploj-  competent  personnel  or  provide  the  necessary 


equipment.  Industry  throughout  the  Nation  would  be 
greatly  aided  by  such  research.  Should  funds  be 
granted  to  the  States  for  this  purpose  the  funds  should 
be  appropriated  by  the  States  in  which  such  experiment 
stations  now  are  organized  to  strengthen  their  work, 
and  in  other  States  to  the  public  institution  best  fitted 
to  conduct  such  work  for  its  organization. 

In  both  business  and  engineering,  the  experience  of 
agriculture  would  indicate  that  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained  by  appropriating  a  small  initial  fixed 
amount,  perhaps  $20,000  to  each  State.  As  the  work 
got  under  way  this  amount  could  well  be  increased  by 
rejnilar  increments  to  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  a  year. 
After  some  such  amount  is  reached,  further  grants 
should  be  made  as  in  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  making 
grants  in  amounts  proportitonal  to  the  needs  of  the 
several  States. 

Conclusion 

The  research  and  the  training  of  research  workers, 
as  carried  on  in  the  educational  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica, are  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  Nation. 
This  study  is  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  research  in  the  universities  and  colleges  as 
a  whole.  So  far  both  research  and  graduate  training 
have  developed  in  each  institution  quite  independently. 
They  have  assumed  very  large  proportions.  This  study 
indicates  that  more  unity  and  coordination  will  yield 
better  and  greater  returns  for  the  money  and  effort 
expended.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  suggest 
where  further  studies  of  various  aspects  of  research 
in  the  universities  and  colleges  are  needed.  Develop- 
ments in  all  lines  have  been  rapid.  Further  and  con- 
tinuous study  is  needed  to  guide  future  developments 
toward  the  greatest  service  to  the  people. 


APPENDIX 


Amount  Spent  by  the  Universities 
and  Colleges  on  Research 

The  following  grouping  of  institutions  gives  an  idea 
of  the  sums  spent  on  research.  About  one-third  of 
these  estimates  have  been  confirmed  by  the  authorities 
in  the  respective  institutions.  The  remainder  are  based 
on  the  best  evidence  available  and  comparison  with 
institutions  of  similar  type.  The  list  is  not  complete. 
Quite  a  number  of  colleges  that  are  undoubtedly  spend- 
ing money  on  research  are  omitted.  The  estimates  are 
probably  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

$2,000,000— Continued. 
Harvard. 
Illinois. 
Michigan. 


Spending  on  Research  in  Ex- 
cess of — 
$2,000,000 : 
California. 


Chicago. 
Columbia. 


.$1,500,000-$2,000,000 : 
Cornell. 


$l,500,000-$2,000,00O— Con. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Yale. 
$1,000,000-$1,500,000 : 

Massachusetts      Institute 
of  Technology. 

New  York  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 

University     of     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
.$500,000-51,000,000 : 

Duke. 

Indiana. 

University  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  State  College. 

Johns  Hopkins. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Northwestern. 


$500,000-$1,000,000— Con. 

Pennsylvania    State    Col- 
lege. 

Princeton. 

Purdue. 

Rochester. 

Rutgers. 

Stanford. 

Texas    Agricultural     and 
MechanicaL 
.$300,000-$500,000 : 

Cincinnati. 

Florida. 

Kansas  State  College. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Michigan  State  College. 

University  of  Texas. 

Virginia. 

Washington  (St.  Louis). 
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$30O,O0O-$50O,000— Con. 

Washington  (Seattle). 

Western  Reserve. 
$250,W»0-$:iOO,000 : 

Alabama    Polytechnic    In- 
stitute. 

California     Institute     of 
Technology. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Maryland. 

Massachusetts  A  g  r  i  c  u  1- 
tural  College. 

Mississippi      Agricultural 
College. 

University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma        Agricultural 
College. 

Oregon  State  College. 

Virginia   Polytechnic   In- 
stitute. 

Washington  State  College. 
$20O,OOO-$25O,0O0 : 

Arkansas. 

Arizona. 


$200,000-$250,000— Con. 

Boston  University. 

Brown. 

Clemson. 

Colorado  State  College. 

George    Washington    Uni- 
versity. 

Montana  State  College. 

North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege. 

North   Dakota   State  Col- 
lege. 

Southern  California. 

Tennessee. 
$ln0,000-$200,000: 

University  of  Colorado. 

Hunter. 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

College    of    City    of   New 
York. 

University     of    Puerto 
Rico. 

St.  Louis. 

South   Dakota   State  Col- 
lege. 

Syracuse. 


$150,000-$200,000— Con. 

Tulane. 

Utah  Agricultural  College. 

Vanderbilt. 

Wyoming. 
$l()O,O0O-$150,OO0 : 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Catholic  University. 

Connecticut  State  College. 

Delaware. 

Fordham. 

Idaho. 

Nevada. 

New  Mexico  Agricultural 
College. 

University  of  Oregon. 

Rhode   Island    State   Col 
lege. 

Temple. 

Vermont. 

Wellesley. 
.$50,0(M>-$100,000: 

Alabama. 

Antioch. 

Brooklyn  College. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic   In- 
stitute. 


$50,000-$100,000— Con. 

Emory. 

Georgia. 

Marquelle. 

North  Dakota. 

Notre  Dame. 

Radcliffe. 

Rensselaer. 

Rice. 
$2ij,000-$50,000 : 

Baylor. 

Clark. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. 

Detroit. 

Drexel. 

George  Peahody. 

Georgia    School    of   Tech- 
nology. 

Goucher. 

Lawrence  College. 

Lehigh. 

Miami  University. 

Montana  University. 

Montana  School  of  Mines. 

University  of  Utah. 

Wesleyan. 

Wayne  University. 


Table  III.- 

—Location  in 

Government  service  of 

men 

starred  in  American  Men 

of  Science  {jBth  ed.) 

Total 

Chemis- 
try 

Physics 

Zoology 

Botany 

Mathe- 
matics 

Geology 

Psychol- 
ogy 

Physiol- 
ogy 

Anatomy 

Pathol- 
ogy 

Astrono- 
my 

Anthro- 
pology 

1.  Total  number  starred  men. 

2.  Starred  men  65  and  under. 

)^ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Department  ot  the  Interior- 

37 

33 
3 

1 

32 

23 

20 
2 
1 

10 

1 

1 

32 
1 

1 

19 





2 

1 

National  Park  Service... 

1 

Department  ot  Agriculture.. 



■■ 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

16 

7 
3 

3 
2 

1 

23 

21 
1 

1 

19 

6 
11 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 



16 
1 

4 





Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils - 

6 

3 

3 
3 

1 
1 

Bureau     of     Biological 

Weather  Bureau 

2 

Forest  Service 

1 

1 

1 

Department  of  Commerce 

17 

16 
1 

= 

5 

4 

16 

12 



Bureau  of  Standards 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

1 

1 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey  

1 

11 

2 
6 

2 

1 

3 

1 
2 
5 
5 

= 

Smithsonian 



1 

4 
6 

2 
2 



Smithsonian  Institution. 

National  Museum 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 
2 

Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology  

2 

Zoological  Park 

1 

1 

== 

Navy  Department 

8 

6 

2 

6 

6 

2 
1 

128 



6 

1 

Naval  Observatory 

Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory  

2 

2 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

"^    ' 

2 

2 





1 

1 

3 

2 

Public  Health  Service... 

1 

1 

1 

Library  of  Congress 

1 
1 

70 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

1 
16 

1 
11 

23 

IS 

18 

19 

6 

39 

24 

1 

1 

2 

S 

1 

3 

Total 

8 

3 

2 
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Table  IV. — Location  in  Government  service  of  men  starred  in 
American  Men  of  Science — by  percentage  (Sd  and  6th  ed.) 


Total 

men 

starred 

where 

there 

are  3  or 

more 

(2d  ed. 

1910)  (0.6 

refers  to 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Starred 
men 

Percent 

of 
starred 

of  total 
(2d  ed. 
1910) 

starred 

(6th  ed. 

1938) 

of  total 

(fithed. 

1938) 

under 

66 

(6th  ed. 

1938) 

men 
under 

66 

(6th  ed. 

1938) 

part  time) 

V.  S.  Geological  Survey 

25.5 

2.5 

33 

2.1 

20 

1.9 

Department  of  Agriculture... 

28.0 

2.8 

32 

2.05 

10 

.94 

Bure-au  of  Standards 

12.0 
3.0 

1.20 
.30 

21 
8 

1.98 
.51 

16 
3 

1.5 

.28 

Smithsonian    - 

16.0 

1.6 

19 

1.2 

U 

1.04 

Table  V. — Location  in  research  foundations  of  men  starred  in 
American  Men  of  Science — 6j/  percentage  (2d  and  6th  ed.) 


Total 

men 

starred 

(2d  ed. 

1910) 

Percent 

of 

total 

(2ded.) 

Total 

men 
starred 
(6th  ed. 

1938) 

Percent 

of 

total 

(6th 

ed.) 

Starred 
men 

under 
66 
(6th 
ed.) 

Percent 

of 

starred 

men 

under 

66 

(6th 

ed.) 

19.0 
6.0 

7.5 
4.0 

L9 
.60 

.75 
.40 

52 
27 

8 
2 

3.3 
1.7 

.45 
.127 

42 
21 

5 
2 

3.95 

Rockefeller  Institute 

2.0 

American  Museum  of  Natural 
History .  

.47 

.19 

Table  VI.- — Location  in  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises  of  men  starred  in  American  Men  of  Science 


Total 

Chem- 
istry 

Physics 

Zoology 

Botany       ^^^ 

Geology 

Psy- 
chology 

Physi- 
ology 

Anatomy 

Pathol- 
ogy 

Astron- 
omy 

Anthro- 
pology 

1.  Total  number  starred  men, 

2.  Starred  men  65  and  imder.. 

}' 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Consulting  practice  (private). 

22 
13 
12 
4 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

60 

131 

7 
12 
10 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

38 

6 
1 
2 
4 
2 

3 
2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

5 
11 
10 

"io" 

9 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

General  Electric  Co 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

1 

1 

Standard  Oil  Development 
Co      

Dow  Chemical  Co 

Ethyl  Gas   Co.   

Gulf  Companies.,    

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
35 

2 
2 
1 

Universal  Oil  Products  Co.. 

Bakelite  Corporation.. 

National  Canners'  Associa- 

1 
1 
3 

1 

60  other  industries  having  1 

22 

11 
39 

8 

4 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 
5 

3 

3 

2 

Totals  ... 

87 

64 

43 

29 

5 

3 

3 

1 

ll    n 

6 

1 

Table  VII. — Location  in  research  foundations  of  men  starred  in  American  Men  of  Science  (6th  ed.) 


Total 

Chem- 
istry 

Physics 

Zoology 

Botany 

Mathe- 
matics 

Geology 

Psy- 
chology 

Physi- 
ology 

Anatomy 

Pathol- 
ogy 

Astron- 
omy 

Anthro- 
pology 

1.  Total  number  starred  men. 

2.  Starred  men  65  and  under.. 

}' 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

Carnegie  Institution 

52 
27 

8 
4 
4 
2 
2 

21 

120 

42 

21 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 

15 

93 

5 
6 

3 
5 

7 

a 

6 

6 

5 
2 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

1 

2 

17 

16 

2 

2 

Rockefeller  Institute 

2 

2 

16 

13 

American  Museum  Natural 
History... 

6 

4 

2 

1 

Boyce  Thompson  Institute.. 

4 

4 

Lowell  Observatory 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

16 

1 

1 

1 
12 

Brooklyn  Botanical  Garden. 

21  other  institutions  with  1 
starred  man  in  each 

6 
13 

3 

2 
15 

1 
11 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

5 
21 

4 
17 

2 
23 

1 
20 

1 
5 

1 

Totals- 

11 

8 



7 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 
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Table  VIII. — Location  in  universities  of  men  starred  in  Ameri- 
ean  Men  of  Science — by  percentage  (2(1  and  6th  cd.) 


Table  VIII. — Location  in  universities  of  men  starred  in  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Science — by  percentage  (2d  and  6th  ed.) — Con. 


Total 

men 

starred  in 

Percent 

Starred 

each  uni- 

of total 

Total 

Percent 

versity 
having 

in  each 
uni- 

men 
starred 

Percent 
of  total 
in  each 
(fith  ed. 
193S) 

under 
66  in 
each 

of  star- 
red men 

more 
than  3 

versity 
having 

in  each 
uni- 

under 
66  in 

(2ded. 

more 

versity 

versity 

(6th  ed. 

1938) 

each 

1910)  fO.5 

than  3 

(fith  ed. 

(6th  ed. 

refers  to 
part 

(2ded. 
1910) 

1938)' 

1938) 

time, 

etc.) 

Harvard 

79.5 

7.95 

113 

7.20 

83 

7.80 

Columbia 

56.0 

5.60 

77 

4.90 

50 

4.70 

Chicago        

47  5 

4.75 

64 

4  10 

54 

5  07 

Yale 

38.0 

3.80 

4  10 

3  85 

California __. 

18.5 

1.85 

63 

4.00 

47 

4.40 

33.6 

3.35 

3  50 

Cornell    

35.0 
16.6 

3.50 
1.65 

45 
41 

2,90 
2,60 

26 
34 

2  40 

Princeton 

3.20 

Michigan      

23  5 

2.35 

41 

2  60 

28 

2  60 

21.0 
17  0 

2.  10 
1.70 

39 
37 

2.50 
2  35 

28 

2  60 

Illinois 

2  35 

Minnesota 

10.0 

1.00 

34 

2.20 

■>l 

2.70 

Pennsylvania 

18.0 

1.80 

33 

2.10 

25 

2.35 

Wisconsin 

30.0 

3.00 

33 

2.10 

22 

2.05 

Massachusetts       Institute 

of  Technology 

23.0 

2.50 

29 

1.85 

22 

2.05 

California  Institute  of  Tech- 

27 

25 

2.35 

Washington  (St.  Louis) 

5.0 

.50 

21 

1.30 

14 

1.30 

Ohio  State.— - 

9.0 

.90 

19 

1.20 

12 

1.14 

Brown 

7.0 

.70 

16 

.95 

10 

.94 

15 
14 

""".'90' 

11 
9 

1.04 

Northwestern.. 

7.0 

.70 

.85 

12 
12 
11 

........ 

.70 

11 
10 

1  04 

North  Carolina 

6.0 
7.0 

.60 
.70 

66 

.94 

New  York  University 

8.5 

.85 

10 

.64 

7 

.66 

Cincinnati 

4.0 

.40 

10 

.64 

6 

.56 

Te.tas 

3.0 

.30 

8 

.51 

r. 

.56 

Western  Reserve _. 

8.0 
11.0 
7.0 

.80 
1.10 
.70 

8 
7 

6 

.51 
.45 
.45 

4 
5 
2 
6 

.37 

Missouri       , 

47 

.19 

Institute  of  .Advanced  Study 

.56 

Total 

men 

starred  in 

Percent 

Starred 

each  uni- 

of total 

Total 

Percent 

versity 
having 

in  each 
uni- 

men 
starred 

Percent 
of  total 
in  each 
(6th  ed, 
1938) 

under 
66  in 
each 
uni- 
versity 
(6th  ed, 
1938) 

of  star- 
red men 

more 

than  3 

(2<i  ed. 

1910)  (0.5 

versity 
having 
more 
than  3 

in  each 

uni- 
versity 
(6lh  ed. 

under 

66  in 

each 

(6th  ed. 

refers  to 
part 

(2d  ed. 
1910) 

1938)' 

1938) 

time. 

etc.) 

Pittsburgh   

3  0 

30 

6 

38 

5 

47 

4.0 

Dartmouth 

5,5 

.55 

6 

.38 

4 

37 

5,0 

.50 

6 

38 

George  Washington 

3,0 

.30 

5 

.32 

4 

,37 

Kicc  Institute 

5 
5 

"'"'.'25' 
.25 

4 

4 
4 

37 

Swarthmore 

Iowa  State  College 

5,0 

.50 

..37 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

4 
3 
3 
3 

Amherst _ 

23 

Duke 

Rutgers.. 



.28 

Bryn  Mawr 

8  0 

80 

25 

2 

19 

Tulane 

3.0 

.30 

Purdue . 

3 

.25 
.19 

1 
3 

09 

Mount  Holyoke 

.28 

6.0 

.60 

3 
3 
3 

.19 
.19 
,19 

3 
3 

2 

.28 

Pennsylvania  State 

28 

Connecticut  State  College.. 
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'  In  the  6th  edition,  1938,  ilmay  be  observed  that  15  universities,  having  less  than 
3  starred  men  in  1910,  now  have  more  than  that  number.  Outstanding  among  these 
is  California  Institute  of  Technology  with  a  total  of  27  in  1938, 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  IN  THEIR 
RELATION   TO   SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

By  Samuel  A.  Stouffer 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  illustrate  concretely 
some  of  the  practical  problems  faced  by  a  Government 
agency  responsible  for  furnishing  social  science  data 
and  doing  social  science  research. 

The  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  work  of  a  single 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Therefore,  this 
document  may  be  considered  as  a  case  history.  Such 
a  case  history  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  see  vividly  and 
nitimately  how  certain  problems  actually  arise.  But 
such  a  case  history  lacks  generality  miless  the  single 
agency  studied  is  typical.  Tiie  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
partly  by  virtue  of  its  central  importance,  is  not  a 
typical  agency.  It  has  several  more  or  less  nnique 
characteristics.  Some  of  its  problems  are  common  to 
many  agencies,  but  many  of  its  problems  arise  histori- 
cally out  of  a  unique  functional  situation.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  make  a  clean-cut  separation  of  the 
common  and  the  unique  problems. 

Three  major  subjects  are  discussed: 

(1)  Consumer  needs  and  consumer  support. 

(2)  Selection,  training,  and  promotion  of  personnel. 

(3)  Analytical  research  on  the  raw  data. 


For  purposes  of  orientation,  the  discussion  of  these 
tliree  topics  is  preceded  by  a  brief  background  sketch. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  in  order  to  indicate  how 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  inlierited  certain  problems 
which  may  differ  from  those  in  other  research  agencies. 

The  record  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  one  in 
which  all  Americans  may  take  pride.  The  leadership 
of  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  objectivity 
in  the  social  sciences  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  quantity  of  economic,  demographic,  and  social 
data  i^rovided  by  this  Government  agency.  The  Bu- 
reau, like  various  other  organizations  in  the  Govern- 
ment, has  had  its  vicissitudes.  It  is  now  in  process 
of  rebuilding  under  the  leadership  of  its  director,  Mr. 
William  L.  Austin.  Even  though  many  of  its  prob- 
lems have  their  unique  aspects,  an  examination  of  these 
problems  hardly  can  fail  to  be  instructive  to  those 
seeking  an  undertanding  of  the  conditions  under  which 
work  so  fundamental  to  social  science  is  carried  on. 
Nothing  in  this  report  must  be  construed  as  represent- 
ing, necessarily,  the  official  position  of  the  Bureau. 
The  writer  accepts  full  responsibility  for  statements 
of  fact  or  opinion. 


I.  BACKGROUND 


The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  research  in 
the  social  sciences  dilfers  from  its  role  in  natural  science 
research.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  social 
sciences  depend  on  the  Go^'ernment  for  the  collection 
and  tabidation  of  much  of  their  basic  data. 

From  the  decennial  census  and  other  statistical  com- 
pilations by  the  Government  come  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  raw  materials  used  in  economics,  sociology,  and 
related  disciplines.  While  Government  agencies  do  a 
large  amount  of  research  with  these  data,  just  as  they 
do  a  large  amount  of  research  with  natural  science 
data,  the  direct  and  primary  provision  of  the  original 
statistical  data  is  a  governmental  contribution  to  social 
science  research  transcending  its  relative  contribution 
to  other  scientific  fields. 

There  are  about  90  different  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  collect  or  compile  statistics.^     Of 


•The  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  listed  02  agencies  as  of 
about  January  1936.  See  Committee's  Report,  Social  Science  Researcli 
Council  Bulletin  26,  Appendix  A. 


these  agencies  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  though  second 
in  size  of  full-time  staff,-  is  preeminent,  because  of 
the  fundamental  and  general-purpose  character  of  its 
AVork  and  because  of  the  magnitude  of  its  periodic 
enumerations.  The  Bureau's  regular  budget  in  a 
normal  intercensal  year  is  nearly  2  million  dollars. 
The  1930  census  cost  about  40  million. 

There  are  two  main  respects,  apart  from  mere  size, 
in  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  differs  from  other 
statistical  agencies: 

1.  The  permanent  staff  of  the  Bureau,  like  a  miniature 
standing  army,  is  the  nucleus  of  great  emergency  organizations 
recruited  quinquennially  to  take  the  Census  of  Agriculture 
and  decennially  to  take  the  Census  of  Population.  At  the 
point  of  its  greatest  expansion,  the  Bureau  has  more  than 
125,000  employees.  Moreover,  within  the  intercensal  periods 
its  work  load  fluctuates  greatly,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
average  ratio  of  temporary  to  permanent  employees  is  large 
compared  with  that  in  other  agencies. 


-  On  July  1,  1938,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  had   104S  full-time  em- 
ployees, as  compared  with  3.358  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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2.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  the  only  general-purpose 
statistical  agency  in  the  Federal  Government,  has  no  responsi- 
bility for  administering  laws,  other  than  laws  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  information. 

As  will  be  indicated,  certain  problems,  more  or  less 
unique  to  the  Bureau,  arise  directly  out  of  these  two 
characteristics  which  differentiate  the  Bureau  from 
other  statistical  agencies.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  a  variety  of 
problems  which  are  doubtless  common  to  most  statis- 
tical agencies  in  the  Government.  We  shall  now  trace, 
briefly,  certain  historical  developments  which  led  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census'  possessing  the  two  unique  as- 
pects just  mentioned  and  thereby  engendered  special 
problems. 

How  the  Irregular  Work  Load 
Developed  and  Its  Consequences 

The  Census  from  1790  to  1880 

A  cfiibus,  in  any  country,  necessitates  the  recruit- 
ment of  a  huge  temporary  army  of  supervisors,  enu- 
merators, and  clerks.  In  the  words  of  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Director  in  1870  and  1880 : 

The  labor  of  organizing  and  energizing  a  census  is  such  as 
no  man  can  conceive  who  has  not  himself  undertaken  it,  or, 
at  least,  stood  close  by  and  watched  the  machine  in  full  op- 
eration. *  *  *  Taking  a  census  of  the  United  States 
*  *  *  is  like  lighting  a  battle  every  day  of  the  week  and 
every  weejc  for  several  months.* 

The  "peacetime"  activities  and  personnel  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  t)ie  Census  are  necessarily  influenced  by  the 
periodic  requirement  of  going  on  a  "wartime"  footing. 

As  a  permanent  statistical  agency,  the  Bureau  dates 
only  from  1902.  Prior  to  that  time,  a  temporary  or- 
ganization was  recruited  every  10  years  and  then  dis- 
banded, except,  perhaps,  for  a  clerk  who  kept  custody 
of  the  records. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  modern  country  to 
undertake  a  complete  count  of  its  population  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  The  motivation  was  governmental,  not 
scientific.  The  census  was  required  as  a  consequence 
of  the  compromise  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
whereby  representation  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
was  allocated  according  to  population.  The  First 
Census,  in  1790,  did  little  more  than  count  persons  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution.  Gradually,  the  scope 
was  broadened.  In  1840  the  census  was  extended  to  in- 
clude statistics  on  mining,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  schools,  and  each  decade  thereafter 
saw  the  inquiry  loaded  with  new  items.  Yet,  para- 
doxically, the  increasing  scope  of  the  census,  unparal- 
leled anywhere  in  the  world,  was  a  result  of  a  doubt 
whether  the  Federal  Government  had  a  right  to  col- 


'  Francis  A.  Walker,  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  edited 
by  Davis  E.  Dewey  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1809),  II,  101. 


lect  such  statistics.  The  need  of  such  statistics  was 
recognized  and  it  was  also  recognized  that  some  of  the 
data,  such  a?  those  relating  to  mortality,  to  taxation, 
and  to  agriculture  needed  to  be  collected  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  10  years,  and  that  the  ponderous 
temporary  census  machinery  was  not  well  suited  for  col- 
lecting all  such  data.  Yet  strict  constructionists  could 
see  no  constitutional  mandate  for  this  purpose  and 
would  consent  only  to  smuggling  in,  as  it  were,  the  data 
under  cover  of  an  enumeration  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  reapportioning  Representatives  in  Congress. 

"That  large  party,"  wrote  Francis  A.  Walker,  "which  advo- 
cates a  strict  and  jealous  construction  of  the  constitution  would 
certainly  oppose  any  independent  legislation  by  the  National 
Congress  for  providing  a  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  or  for  obtaining  social  and  industrial  statistics,  whether 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publicist  or  for  the  guidance  of  the 
legislature.  Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
such  legislation  to  be  within  the  grant  of  powers  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  the  distrust  and  opposition,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people,  could  but 
go  far  to  defeat  the  object  sought." ' 

It  may  indeed  be  wondered  wliy  consent  would  bo 
forthcoming  from  Congress  to  smuggle  in  so  much 
social  and  economic  data  even  at  the  decennial  period. 
Possibly  one  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  each 
decennial  census  became  an  occasion  for  political 
patronage.  Up  to  1880,  tlie  enumeration  was  in  charge 
of  United  States  marshals,  whose  appointments  wers 
mainly  senatorial  perquisites  and  who  swore  in,  in 
turn,  an  army  of  "assistant  marshals"  as  the  actual 
enumerators.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Census,  a 
temporary  official,  had  no  control  over  appointments. 
In  1869  Francis  A.  Walker  sought,  with  the  aid  of 
Congressman  James  A.  Garfield,  new  legislation  which 
would  remove  the  selection  of  supervisors  and  enu- 
merators from  politics  and  give  the  power  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census.  The  House  passed  such  a  bill, 
but  it  was  killed  in  the  Senate.  In  consequence,  the 
census  of  1870  became  a  considerable  scandal.  Walker, 
who  directed  the  census,  afterward  wrote: 

Good,  actually  good  appointments  were  not  even  to  be  ex- 
pected as  a  general  thing.  The  whole  battle  against  the  Gar- 
field bill  had  been  fought  on  the  question  of  patronage.  »  *  » 
(The  Marshals)  wanted  to  use  these  thousands  of  officers  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  their  hands  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, to  fight  the  Ku  Klux  and  the  illicit  distillers,  to  build 
up  the  Republican  party  and  consolidate  the  Negro  vote.  And, 
in  general,  this  was  precisely  the  use  to  which  those  officers 
were  put.  Some  marshals  *  *  *  found  it  compatible  with 
party  Interests  to  appoint  intelligent  enumerators.  ♦  •  • 
In  other  districts  •  •  •  the  power  of  appointment  was 
exei'cised  to  the  inexpressible  injury  of  the  census  service. 
Negroes  who  could  not  write  or  read  were  selected  for  this 
difficult,  delicate,  and  responsible  duty.  Accompanied,  perhaps, 
by  some  poor  white  man,  with  such  clerical  accomplishments 
as  might  be  expected,  these  officers  of  the  law  pushed  their  way 


*  Encpclopudia  Britannica,  9tb  edition. 
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into  mansions  where  their  intrusion  was  resented  as  an  insult, 
or  sought  to  traverse  the  bridle  paths  of  extensive  districts — 
districts  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  could  properly  be  as- 
signed to  single  officers — to  find  hundreds  and  thousands  of  log 
houses  in  which  the  poorer  part  of  the  jjopulation,  white  and 
black,  found  shelter." 

The  Census  After  1880 

The  Garfield  bill  which  failed  in  1869  was  passed  in 
1879  and  the  census  of  1880  was  taken,  again  with 
Walker  as  Director,  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
Walker  chose  the  supervisors  himself.    He  wrote  later : 

Supervisors  were  appointed  from  either  political  party,  with 
the  utmost  impartiality.  And,  as  they  were  themselves  se- 
lected without  regard  to  partisan  services,  they  were  officially 
instructed  that  it  would  be  considered  an  offense  and  an  abuse 
of  trust  if  in  their  own  appointment  of  enumerators  they  al- 
lowed partisan  motives  to  appear.  The  enumerators  of  1880, 
who  succeeded  to  the  work  of  the  assistant  marshals  of  1870, 
thus  freed  from  supposed  obligations  to  render  party  services, 
were  largely  taken  from  among  school  teachers,  county,  or 
town  clerks,  assessors,  or  other  persons  having  familiarity 
with  figures  and  facility  in  writing.^ 

Walker's  resolute  effort  to  take  the  census  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  party  politicians  was  not  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  on  all  sides.  In  1881,  President-elect  Gar- 
field was  seriously  considering  his  old  friend  Walker 
for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  the  ap- 
pointment was  impossible.  James  P.  Munroe,  in  his 
biography  of  Walker,'  quotes  a  letter  from  "the  noto- 
rious Dorsey"  to  Garfield : 

*  *  *  I  have  heard  that  General  Walker  was  likely  to 
be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  give  all  these  stories 
for  what  they  are  worth.  General  Walker  is  not  a  Ke- 
publican.  He  does  not  even  know  himself  to  what  party  he 
belongs,  and  never  did.  I  went  to  him  once  to  see  about  the 
appointment  of  two  supervisors  for  Arkansas,  and  urged  him 
to  appoint  some  of  the  best  Republicans  in  the  State.  *  *  * 
His  reply  was  that  he  had  held  several  public  offices,  but 
he  has  never  allowed  the  question  of  politics  to  have  the  least 
infiuence  in  making  appointments  to  subordinate  positions,  and 
he  never  should.  So  I  left  him,  and  this  nonpartisan  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind  appointed  two  of  the  meanest  and  most 
disreputable  Democrats  in  the  State,  one  of  whom  had  been 
indicted  on  12  counts  for  Ku  Klusing  Republicans.  *  *  ♦ 
I  am  not  especially  anxious  to  see  any  of  the  Walker  breed 
in  your  administration,  in  high  or  low  places.  We  can  get 
along  without  them,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  generations  the 
political  millennium  will  come,  and  then  they  can  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  "political  millennium"  has  come  slowly,  indeed. 
In  fact,  no  census  since  1880  has  been  out  of  party 
politics.  Although  the  removal  of  the  enumeration 
from  the  control  of  the  marshals  was  a  distinct  for- 


'  Francis  A.  Walker,  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  edited 
by  Davis  R.  Dewey  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899),  II,  62-63. 

•Ibid.,  p.  64. 

'J.  Life  of  Francis  A.  Walker  (New  Tork,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1923), 
p.  20  i. 
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ward  step,  the  ultimate  evolution  of  the  working  of  the 
act  of  1879  was  to  make  the  appointments  of  super- 
visors a  direct  perquisite  of  Members  of  Congress, 
with  the  Director  of  the  Census  exercising  veto  power. 
This  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  even  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  established  as  a  permanent 
agency. 

While  the  district  supervisors  and  the  enumerators 
are  often  political  appointees,  progress  has  been  made 
in  removing  the  huge  temporary  decennial  office  force 
at  Washington  from  political  patronage.  Although 
this  had  been  strongly  advocated  for  many  years,  Con- 
gress, as  usual,  exempted  these  employees  from  civil 
service  requirements  in  the  act  providing  for  the  1910 
census.  President  Theodore  Koosevelt  vetoed  the  act 
and  his  veto  message  is  a  frank  revelation  of  the  "de- 
moralization" of  scientific  work  through  the  "spoils 
system" : 

*  *  *  It  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  country 
that  the  statistical  work  of  the  census  shall  be  conducted  with 
entire  accuracy.  This  is  as  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
business  and  industry  as  from  the  scientific  standpoint.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  essential  that  the  result  should  not 
be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  bias  on  political  and  personal 
grounds ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  open  to  the  reasonable 
suspicion  of  being  a  waste  of  the  people's  money  and  a  fraud. 

Section  7  of  the  act  provides  in  effect  that  appointments  to 
the  census  shall  be  under  the  spoils  system,  for  this  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  provision  that  they  shall  be  subject  only 
to  noncompetitive  examination.  The  proviso  is  added  that 
they  shall  be  selected  without  regard  to  political  party  affilia- 
tions. But  there  is  only  one  way  to  guarantee  that  they  shall 
be  selected  without  regard  to  politics  and  on  merit,  and  that 
is  by  choosing  them  after  competitive  examination  from  the 
lists  of  eligibles  provided  by  the  Civil  Service  (Commission. 
The  present  Director  of  the  Census  in  his  last  report  states 
the  exact  fact  about  these  noncompetitive  examinations  when 
he  says : 

"A  noncompetitive  examination  means  that  every  one  of 
the  many  thousands  who  will  pass  the  examinations  will  have 
an  equal  right  to  appointment,  and  that  personal  and  political 
pressure  must  in  the  end,  as  always  before,  become  the  deter- 
mining factor  with  regard  to  the  great  body  of  these  temporary 
employments.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  that  the  Director 
of  the  Census  be  relieved  from  this  unfortunate  situation." 

To  provide  that  the  clerks  and  other  employees  shall  be 
appointed  after  noncompetitive  examination,  and  yet  to  pro- 
vide that  they  shall  be  selected  without  regard  to  political 
party  affiliations,  means  merely  that  the  appointments  shall  be 
treated  as  the  perquisites  of  the  politicians  of  both  parties, 
instead  of  as  the  perquisites  of  the  politicians  of  one  party. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils ;  but  I  think  even  less  of  the  doctrine  that  the  spoils  shall 
be  divided  without  a  fight  by  the  professional  politicians  on 
both  sides  and  this  would  be  the  result  of  permitting  the  bill 
in  its  present  shape  to  become  a  law.  Both  of  the  last  censuses, 
the  Eleventh  and  the  Twelfth,  were  taken  under  a  provision  of 
law  excluding  competition;  that  is,  necessitating  the  appoint- 
ments being  made  under  the  spoils  system.  Every  man  com- 
petent to  speak  with  authority  because  of  his  knowledge  of  and 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  those  censuses  has  stated  that 
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the  result  vas  to  produce  extravagance  and  demoraJizatiou. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  who  took  the  census  of  ISOU,  states 
that: 

"The  efficiency  of  the  decennial  census  would  be  greatly 
improved  and  its  cost  materially  lessened  if  it  were  provided 
that  the  employees  should  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  civil  service  law." 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census 
of  1900,  states  as  follows: 

"A  mathematical  scale  was  worked  out  by  which  the  number 
of  "assignments"  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  was 
determined  in  advance,  so  many  appointments  to  a  Senator, 
a  smaller  number  to  a  Representative,  half  as  many  to  a 
Democrat  as  a  Republican,  and  in  Democratic  States  and 
congressional  districts  the  assignments  were  made  to  the 
Republican  State  and  district  committees.  The  assignees  named 
in  the  first  instance  the  persons  to  be  examined.  They  were 
afterward  furnished  each  with  a  list  of  those  named  who  had 
"passed"  and  requested  to  name  those  who  they  desired  to 
have  appointed.  Vacancies  were  filled  iu  the  same  manner. 
This  system  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of 
the  politicians  interested,  though  there  were  a  few  who  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  effect  upon  the  Bureau 
was,  as  may  readil.v  be  imagined,  thoroughly  demoralizing." 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  had  charge  of  the  Census  Bureau 
after  the  census  of  1890,  estimates  that  $2,000,000,  and  more 
than  a  year's  time,  would  have  been  saved  if  the  census  force 
had  been  brought  into  the  classified  service,  and  adds : 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  one-third  of  the  amount  expended 
under  my  own  administration  was  absolutely  wasted,  and 
wasted  principally  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  office  was 
not  under  civil  service  rules.  *  *  *  In  October,  1893,  when 
I  took  charge  of  the  Census  Office,  there  was  an  office  force  of 
1,092.  There  had  been  a  constant  reduction  for  many  months 
and  this  was  kept  up  without  cessation  till  the  close  of  the 
census.  There  was  never  a  month  after  October  1893  that  the 
clerical  force  reached  the  number  then  in  office ;  nevertheless, 
while  these  general  reductions  were  being  made  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  the  increase  of  the  force,  389  new 
appointments  were  made." 

This  of  course  meant  the  destruction  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency for  purely  political  considerations. 

*  *  *  It  is  of  vital  consequence  that  we  should  not  once 
again  permit  the  usefulness  of  this  great  decennial  undertak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  whole  people  to  be  marred  by  permitting 
it  to  be  turned  into  an  engine  to  further  the  self-interest  of 
that  small  section  of  the  people  which  make  a  profession  of 
politics.  The  evil  effects  of  the  spoils  system  and  of  the  custom 
of  treating  appointments  to  the  public  service  as  personal 
perquisites  of  professional  politicians  are  peculiarly  evident 
in  the  case  of  great  public  work  like  the  taking  of  the  census, 
a  work  which  should  emphatically  be  done  for  the  whole 
people  and  with  an  eye  single  to  their  interest.* 

The  result  of  Roosevelt's  veto  message  was  an 
amended  act  requiring  the  temporary  employees  of  the 
Bureau  in  Washington  to  be  taken  from  civil  service 
register.s,  based  on  competitive  examinations.  Tlie 
time-honored   methods   of  selecting  field   supervisors 


and  enumerators  were  unchanged.*  Suggestions  for 
altering  the  situation  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
but  without  effect.  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  for  example, 
reviewing  in  1913  his  experience  as  Director  of  the 
Census  of  1910,  wrote : 

The  most  important  source  of  inaccuracy  in  the  population 
statistics  •  •  •  is  the  incompetence  and  negligence  of  many 
of  the  enumerators.  The  greatest  promise  of  improvement  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  employment  of  mail  carriers  to  collect 
census  statistics." 

Dr.  Durand  had  no  official  opportunity  to  promote 
this  proposed  reform,  since  he  was  automatically 
forced  o\it  of  office  by  tlie  incoming  Wilson  administra- 
tion. 

The  Census  in  Relation  to  Party  Politics 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  traced  the  background 
of  census  taking  in  the  United  States  and  has  shown 
how  a  close  relationship  between  party  politics  and 
the  census  developed.  This  relationship  arose  out  of 
the  necessity  of  employing  an  army  of  supervisors  and 
enumerators  every  10  j-ears,  wiihcut,  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, the  existence  of  a  permanent  central  staff.  The 
overloading  of  the  decennial  census  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  Bureau  are 
shown  to  have  arisen  because  of  doubts  about  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  collect 
statistics.  The  traditions  of  over  a  century  which  made 
each  census  an  occasion  for  distribution  of  political 
patronage  could  not  be  expected  to  die  at  once  with 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  bureau.  There  has 
existed  in  the  past  the  danger  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  would  be  "politically  minded"  first  and  "scien- 
tifically minded"  second.  This  need  not  imply  parti- 
san political  bias  in  the  Bureau's  publications.  Seldom 
has  that  charge  been  made."  Rather  it  has  implied 
in  the  past  a  preoccupation  with  political  patronage 
which  might  take  precedence  over  the  consideration  of 
scientific  questions.  Thus  every  change  in  party  in 
power  has  automatically  forced  a  change  in  Director 
of  the  Bureau.  Sometimes  the  post  has  been  given  to 
men  without  respect  to  professional  competence,  as  a 
reward  for  faithful  political  service.  The  present  Di- 
rector is  an  exception.  He  has  had  a  lifelong  career 
in  the  Bureau.  The  remarkable  progress  which  the 
Bureau  has  made  in  rebuilding  its  organization  in  re- 


*  Theodore  Rocsevelt,  Presidential  Addresses  and  State  Papers  anif 
European  Addresses,  December  8,  1908.  to  June  7,  1910  (New  York, 
Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  1910),  pp.  2112-16. 


"As  late  as  19.30  the  writer  personally  witnessed  the  almost  complete 
brealidown  in  administration  of  one  supervisor's  district  in  Chicago, 
due  to  the  incompetence  and  corruption  of  the  political  appointees. 

'"E.  Dana  Durand.  "The  Census  Methods  of  the  Future."  PubHcationx 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  JCIII  Xetv  Series,  .Yo.  lOi, 
December  1913.  p.  507. 

"  Such  a  charge  was  made  by  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  wlili 
respect  to  the  unemployment  counts  in  1930  and  1931  In  the  Iloover 
administration.  The  writer  Is  convinced  of  the  honesty  of  those 
enumerations  even  if  the  accuracy  may  be  questioned. 
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cent  years  results  from  his  determination  to  hold  to 
high  scientific  standards. 

Intercensal  Work  and  Isolation 
From  the  Administration  of  Laws 

When  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  established  in 
1902  there  was  some  expectation  that  the  Bureau  would 
become  the  central  statistical  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment," free  from  the  responsibility  of  administering 
any  laws  other  than  laws  to  enforce  the  collection  of  its 
data. 

Failure  to  Become  Central 
Statistical  Agency 

The  Bureau  has  been  kept  free  from  administrative 
responsibilities  but,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  other 
statistical  agencies,  it  can  hardly  be  called  the  central 
statistical  agency — at  least,  in  the  sense,  that  it  is  the 
place  to  which  new  statistical  inquiries  are  generally 
allocated.  The  freedom  from  administrative  respon- 
sibilities should,  in  theory,  be  an  asset  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint.  Indeed,  one  basis  of  the  respect  for 
the  Bureau's  reports  is  its  guarantee  to  respondents 
that  original  schedules  are  confidential  and  cannot  be 
used  by  other  agencies,  for  taxation,  rate-making,  po- 
licing, or  other  regulatory  purpose.  Yet,  however 
sound  in  theory  may  be  the  separation  of  such  a  statis- 
tical agency  from  administration,  there  are  many 
disadvantages. 

One  disadvantage  is  a  public  and,  therefore,  con- 
gressional apathy  toward  such  an  agency.  It  is  not 
easy  to  arouse  public  opinion  over  the  importance  of 
statistics.  The  beneficiaries  of  statistics  are  not  or- 
ganized in  pressure  groups — seldom  does  a  statistical 
bureau  receive  expressions  of  "consumer  appreciation." 
The  consumer  relationships  will  be  described  more  in 
detail  in  the  next  section  of  this  report. 

The  intrinsically  weak  strategic  position  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  as  a  purely  statistical  agency,  for 
obtaining  the  backing  of  influential  pressure  groups 

"  "The  act  of  February  14,  1003,  establishing  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  transferred  the  Census  Office  to  that  Department 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  [?,2  Stat.  L.  82."i).  It  was  evident 
that  Congress  contemplated  the  possibility  of  developing  the  Census 
Office  into  a  central  statistical  service,  for  in  the  section  of  the  law 
transferring  the  Office,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  given 
power  to  rearrange  the  statistical  work  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  in 
his  Department  and  even  to  consolidate  them.  The  opportnnlile«  for 
concentrating  statistical  work  in  the  Census  Office  were  greater  than 
this  provision  Indicated  on  its  face,  for  another  section  of  the  same 
law  authorized  the  President  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  from  any  of  the  other  departments  except  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  office,  bureau, 
or  division,  engaged  in  statisticil  work."  W.  Stull  Holt,  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Service  Monograph  of  the  United  States  Government, 
No.  53  (Washington,  The  Brookings  Institution,  1020 j. 
122099—30 14 
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is  all  the  weaker  because  of  the  existence  of  strong  sta- 
tistical agencies  closely  attached  to  the  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  of  laws.  When  vast  sums  are 
approjiriated  to  finance  new  legislation,  considerable 
amounts  often  must  be  allocated  to  statistical  studies. 
Sometimes  the  allocation  is  specified  in  the  legislation; 
often  the  statistical  research  is  apparently  not  con- 
templated by  Congress,  but  must  be  made,  out  of  the 
general  appropriation  for  a  given  undertaking,  if 
the  undertaking  is  to  succeed.  In  neither  case  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  likely  to  be  a  beneficiary.  The 
statistical  work  is  almost  invariably  done  in  a  statis- 
tical unit  attached  to  the  regulatory  agency.  Thus, 
statistical  work  in  connection  with  agriculture  usually 
goes  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
statistical  work  in  connection  with  labor  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  the  field  of  manufactures  and  trade  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  managed  to  get  some  recognition  as 
performing,  in  a  specific  area  of  governmental  interest, 
functions  comparable  with  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Even  here  the  Bureau  runs  head-on  into  com- 
petition with  other  agencies,  including  one  within  its 
own  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

If,  from  its  beginning  as  a  permanent  agency,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  had  been  recognized  as  the  place 
to  which  most  statistical  work  associated  with  new 
legislation  would  be  assigned,  the  Bureau  would  have 
occupied  an  incomparably  stronger  position  for  secur- 
ing financial  support.  Instead,  the  Bureau  has  been 
passed  by  when  the  huge  appropriations  to  support 
expanding  functions  of  Government  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  forced  to  depend,  not  on  the  indirect  revenue 
out  of  such  appropriations,  which  are  backed  by  strong 
public  opinion,  but  upon  appreciation  by  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  broad  governmental  and  scientific  value 
of  the  services  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Bureau's  Intercensal  Work  from  1902  On 

In  order  to  visualize  the  nature  of  the  intercensal 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  briefly  the  historical  background  of  the  Bureau's 
great  miscellany  of  tasks,  from  its  establishment  in 
1902. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  touch 
almost  every  field  of  social  and  economic  life.  Though 
diverse  and  comprehensive  in  scope,  the  inquiries  em- 
brace only  a  fraction  of  the  statistical  information 
collected  by  the  Government  in  some  fields.  The 
breadth  of  coverage  is  largely  explained  historically 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  intercensal  work  of  the 
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Bureau  represents  inquiries  on  subjects  which  had  been 
covered  only  at  the  decennial  census  prior  to  the  per- 
manent establisliment  of  the  Bureau.  The  fact  that 
within  a  given  subject-matter  field  the  Bureau  is,  in 
many  cases,  just  one  of  several  agencies  collecting  data 
is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  statis- 
tical agencies  attached  directly  to  the  administrative 
arms  of  the  Government. 

An  itemized  chronological  account  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Bureau's  reporting  functions  has  been  pre- 
])ared  for  the  writer  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  chief  of 
the  Bureau's  Division  of  Kesearch.  It  appears  as  Ap- 
pendix A  of  this  report.  Reference  to  this  appendix 
will  show  that  upon  the  establishment  of  the  perma- 
nent Bureau,  in  1902,  the  following  subjects  formerly 
covered  in  the  decennial  census  were  detached  to  spread 
the  woi'k  load  of  the  new  Bureau  or  to  permit  more 
frequent  reporting : 

Mortality. 

Valuation,  taxation,  and  public  indebtedness. 

Religious  bodies,  or  churches. 

Social  statistics  of  cities. 

Transportation  by  water. 

Defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes. 

In  addition  to  shifting  numerous  inquiries  from  the 
regular  decennial  census,  the  act  of  1902  also  provided 
for  an  additional  mid-decennial  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures (made  biennial  in  1919),  for  a  quinquennial 
Census  of  Electrical  Industries,  for  current  reporting 
of  cotton  production,  and  for  statistics  of  births  as 
well  as  deaths.  The  first  mid-decennial  Census  of 
Agriculture  was  taken  in  1925.  The  only  important 
new  fields  entered  by  the  Bureau  since  1902  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Census  of  Distribution  (wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  service  establishments,  etc.)  and  the  Cen- 
sus of  Unemployment — both  authorized  as  part  of  the 
1930  decennial  census — and  the  current  industrial  re- 
porting which  developed  mainly  in  the  decade  1920-30. 
Many  present  inquiries,  however,  have  a  form  quite 
different  from  that  contemplated  in  the  beginning.  An 
example  is  the  current  reports  on  judicial  criminal 
statistics,  which  were  authorized  by  special  legislation 
in  1931.  The  principal  intercensal  publications  of  the 
Bureau  are  summarized  in  Appendix  A  to  this  report. 
Thus  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  took  on  the  form 
of  a  huge  statistical  factory.  It  developed  efficient 
methods  of  mass  production  and  kept  a  heavy  flow 
of  work  passing  through  its  mechanical  tabulation  ma- 
chinery. In  its  mechanical  laboratory  some  of  the 
machinery  was  invented  and  mechanical  improvements 
were  constantly  added.  The  mechanical  equipment 
also  was  at  the  service  of  other  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment for  special  tabulations,  on  much  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  printing. 


Statistical  Work  of  Other  Agencies 

Yet,  the  Bureau,  with  this  impressive  body  of  inter- 
censal work,  its  priority  as  the  statistical  agent  in 
almost  every  subject-matter  field,  its  experienced  staff, 
and  its  unrivaled  mechanical  equipment  was  not,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  share  extensively  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Federal  statistical  services.  In  1935,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Statistics  counted  the  following 
nmnber  of  separate  Federal  agencies,  in  addition  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  collected  or  compiled 
statistics  in  selected  fields,  most  of  these  agencies  hav- 
ing begun  their  activity  within  the  last  25  years :  ^' 

Production 18  Finance 25 

Distribution , 19  Population 4 

Labor 19 

Out  of  more  than  2,000  economists,  statisticians,  and 
political  scientists  in  the  professional  and  scientific 
classifications  of  the  civil  service,  in  Washington,  at 
the  beginning  of  1938,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  had 
only  42. 

Reasons  for  Bureau's  Failure  to  Become 
Central  Statistical  Agency 

Why  did  not  the  Bureau  acquire  more  of  the  fimc- 
tions  of  current  reporting  and  research  which  instead 
were  developed  in  other  agencies?  The  answer  to  this 
question  would  require  much  more  extensive  study 
than  has  been  possible  for  the  preparation  of  this 
rejiort.  On  the  basis  of  present  information,  one  can 
only  speculate,  and  a  number  of  guesses  are  here  of- 
fered without  supporting  evidence : 

1.  The  statistical  data  sometimes  flowed  into  an  agency  iu 
the  direct  course  of  law  enforcement.  Example. — The  income 
tax  returns  coming  to  the  Treasury. 

2.  When  the  data  did  not  come  iu  automatically,  a  regu- 
latory agency  often  could  use  for  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  data  .some  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  it  for  administration 
of  particular  legislation,  even  if  funds  were  not  specifically 
earmarked  for  research. 

3.  Such  an  agency  might  have  wide  popular  support  or 
benefit  by  the  activity  of  pressure  groups  on  its  behalf.  Thus 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  in  a  strategic 
position  for  securing  appropriations,  while  a  general-purpose 
statistical  agency  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  lacking  a 
popular  dramatic  appeal  or  an  opportunity  to  appear  indis- 
pensable to  particular  special  interest  groups,  was  In  a  weak 
strategic  position  for  getting  appropriations. 

4.  Some  agencies  developed  large  and  expert  field  staffs, 
which  could  be  deployed  quickly  for  the  collection  of  iuforma- 
tlon,  even  though  the  primary  function  of  the  field  staff  was 
that  of  inspection  or  other  regulation. 

5.  Most  agencies  probably  wanted  to  grow  and  hence  were 
reluctaut  to  "farm  out"  their  work  to  another.  Even  If  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  had  been  ideally  equipped  to  supply 
the  needed  data,  the  normal  tendency  of  many  agencies,  unless 
checked,   doubtless   would   have   been  to   augment   tlieir  own 


^Report,  Appendix  A. 
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staff  and   prestige   by   developing   their   own  sources   of   data. 

0.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  experienced  as  it  was  in  mak- 
ing ponderous  surveys  with  universal  coverage,  which  re- 
quired mouths  of  planning,  had  no  experience  in  making  quick 
sampling  surveys  and  little  in  the  rapid  collection  of  current 
data. 

7.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  au  inadequate  number  of 
profession.'iUy  trained  personnel,  who  would  be  competent  to 
interpret  the  technical  needs  of  the  specialized  agencies  even 
if  such  agencies  had  sought  to  transfer  the  collection  and 
tabulation  rf  data  to  the  Bureau. 

Some  of  these  factors  may  very  well  have  been  both 
of  a  "cause"  and  an  "effect"  character.  Thus  the  in- 
adequate professional  training  of  Bureau  of  the  Census 
statisticians  possibly  may  have  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  new  statistical  work  in  other  agencies  in- 
stead of  "farming  it  out"'  to  the  Bureau.  Yet,  the 
growth  of  the  other  agencies  helped  place  the  Bureau 
in  a  weak  competitive  position  for  funds,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Bureau  became  handicapped  in  improving 
its  personnel. 

Summary 

The  foregoing  pages  have  sought  to  trace  historically 
certain  factors  which  may  differentiate  to  some  extent 
the  problems  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  those 
of  many  other  statistical  agencies.  The  discussion  has 
been  organized  around  two  main  sets  of  facts : 

1.  The  permanent  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus 
is  a  "peacetime"  nucleus  of  a  "wartime"  army  of  over  125,000 
people  recruited  every  10  years.     Even  between  censuses,  the 


ratio  of  temporary  to  permanent  employees  is  abnormally  high. 
When  the  permanent  Bureau  was  established  in  1902,  it  in- 
herited a  century  of  tradition  that  the  decennial  census  was  an 
occasion  for  Ihe  distribution  of  political  favors.  Each  change 
in  party  control  of  Government  has  automatically  forced  a 
change  in  Director.  Although  the  reports  of  the  census  are 
remarkably  free  from  partisan  bias,  their  scientific  improve- 
ment under  past  administrations  has  not  always  been  a  matter 
of  first  concern  to  the  Bureau's  leadership. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  isolated  from  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  any  laws,  other  than  laws  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  its  data.  This  isolation  has  important  advan- 
tages, in  protecting  respondents  and  minimizing  bias,  hut  it 
has  placed  the  Bureau  in  a  weak  position  for  getting  suiiport. 
Statistics,  in  themselves,  cannot  conmiand  important  support 
from  pressure  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  large  funds  often 
become  available  for  statistics  in  connection  with  special  legis- 
lation involving  the  extension  of  Government  authority.  If  the 
Bureau  had  been  recognized  as  the  central  statistical  organiza- 
tion of  the  Govenuuent,  to  which  such  new  statistical  functions 
were  more  or  less  automatically  allocated,  the  Bureau  would 
have  been  in  a  stronger  position.  Such  recognition  the  Bureau 
did  not  receive.  Instead,  the  new  statistical  work  tended  to 
develop  in  agencies  closely  attached  to  the  administrative  arms 
of  the  Government.  These  agencies  grew  rapidly,  some  of  them 
acquiring  field  staffs  and  large  numbers  of  professionally 
trained  personnel.  Lacking  the  support  of  pressure  groups  or 
the  opportunity  to  .share  in  indirect  revenues  made  available  by 
regulatory  legislation  spon.sored  by  pressure  groups,  the  Bureau 
had  to  rely  for  funds  on  congressional  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  statistics. 

These  factors  will  be  pertinent  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  reviewed  in  the  next  three  sections  of 
this  report. 


II.  CONSUMER  NEEDS  AND  CONSUMER  SUPPORT 


In  a  democratic  form  of  government,  an  agency  is 
supijorted  because  it  satisfies  some  needs,  either  of  the 
general  public  or  some  special  interest  groups  which 
command  votes. 

It  was  observed,  in  preceding  pages,  that  the  sta- 
tistical agencies  attached  to  regulatory  arms  of  the 
Government  are  often  in  a  more  strategic  position  for 
obtaining  funds  than  are  agencies  whose  sole  function 
is  fact  finding  or  research.  Thus  the  pressure  groups 
which  push  farm  legislation  are  a  powerful  support  to 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  wholly  aware  of  the  value 
of  that  Bureau's  work.  Such  an  agency  as  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  benefits  in  two  ways, 
through  support  of  appropriations  for  the  entire  De- 
partment of  which  it  is  a  part  and  through  allocation 
of  special  funds  for  research  as  a  byproduct  of  new 
regulatory  legislation.  There  always  exists,  of  course, 
the  possibility  that  the  research  units  attached  to  a 
regulatory    organization    will    receive    an    inadequate 


amount  and  there  is  a  frequent  struggle  for  funds  be- 
tween the  research  unit  and  the  administrative  supe- 
riors. But  the  position  of  such  a  unit  is  often  intrin- 
sically stronger  than  that  of  general  agencies  like  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
which  have  little  or  no  support  from  special-interest 
groups. 

The  products  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  like 
the  oxygen  in  the  air.  They  are  consumed  so  widely 
that  they  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  are 
so  often  used  after  analysis  and  interpretation  by  one 
or  more  intermediaries  that  the  user  does  not  readily 
recognize  their  source  or  their  fundamental  value  as  a 
base  for  most  other  statistics.  No  large  group  of  voters 
is  likely  to  go  to  special  effort  to  support  more  or  better 
statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  though  a 
group  might  exert  strong  pressure  in  behalf  of  special 
legislation  which,  at  least  as  a  byproduct,  would  restilt 
in  more  or  better  statistics  from  an  agency  concerned 
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exclusively  with  agriculture,  or  labor,  or  commerce  and 
industry,  or  public  health." 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of  organized  public 
support  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  appoint- 
ment of  directors  for  political  rather  than  professional 
abilities,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  lacked  money 
and  qualified  personnel  for  keeping  up  with  the  mount- 
ing needs  of  consumers  of  its  products. 

Who  Are  the  Consumers? 

The  consumers  may  be  divided  into  two  broad 
classes — public  and  private.  The  public  consumers  in- 
clude most  of  the  administrative  arms  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  State  and  municipal  agencies. 
The  private  consumers  comprise  university  research 
workers ;  business  and  industrial  concerns ;  associations 
like  farm  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  trade  associa- 
tions; teachers  and  journalists;  and  the  miscellaneous 
body  of  occasional  users  of  statistics  who  may  be 
designated  as  the  "general  public." 

To  both  classes  of  consumers  the  importance  of 
census  data  has  increased  incalculably  in  the  past  half 
century.  It  is  true  that  during  this  period  the  share 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  pi'oduction  of  statis- 
tics has  declined,  relative  to  the  total  volume  of  statis- 
tics produced.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  was  never  so  important  as  it  is  today  and  that 
the  imjjortance  of  its  functions  is  likely  to  increase 
in  the  future. 

The  Government  as  Consumer 

Let  us  look  backward  to  the  1880's,  when  Francis 
Walker's  second  census  was  taken. 

The  Federal  Government  had  little  need  for  statis- 
tics in  carrying  out  its  relatively  simple  functions.  The 
service  to  agriculture,  for  example,  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  there  was  no  program  of  crop  control  and  sub- 
sidies, calling  for  accurate  measures  of  acreage  and 
production.  Information  about  acreage  and  produc- 
tion was  interesting  even  then,  in  order  to  give  a 
"picture"  of  the  rural  economy.  Today  it  is  not  only 
interesting;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  legis- 
lation involving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.    Con- 


» "The  usual  test  of  a  business  enterprise,"  said  Dr.  Willard  C. 
Thorp,  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  recently,  "is  market  absorption  of  its 
product.  The  number  of  satisfied  customers  is  indicated  by  its  sales 
volume.  Statistical  work  by  Government  agencies  Is  In  part  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  Government  policy,  but  much  of  it  must  be  justified 
also  on  the  basis  of  Its  usefulness  to  outsiders.  These  consumers  do 
not  record  themselves  as  they  would  by  purchasing  commodities  •  •  • 
We  use  census  data  but  never  report  their  value  to  the  Census  Bureau 
for  support  In  Its  annual  budget  battle  •  •  •  Demonstrations  by 
the  consumers  of  statistics  are  of  tremendous  importance  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  program  and  the  expenditures  of  Government 
agencies.  That  support  is  essential  Is  already  Indicated  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  CSB  (Central  Statistical  Board)  in  the  sharp  curtailment 
of  Its  budget  by  Congress."  In  a  Review  In  Journal  of  American  Statis- 
tical Association,  XXIII   (March  1938),  270. 


sequently,  the  demands  for  detail  and  accuracy  are  tre- 
mendously greater  today. 

Again,  consider  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
Government  in  the  1880's  with  respect  to  regulation  of 
industry,  trade,  and  labor  conditions.  Except  for  the 
tariff,  the  policy  was  mainly  one  of  laissez-faire. 
Today,  the  Government  has  undreamed-of  regulatory 
responsibilities.  Accurate  data  on  manufactures, 
transportation,  power,  trade,  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  industrial,  occupational,  and  employment 
classification  of  the  population  are  not  merely,  as  in 
Walker's  day,  desired  primarily  to  i^resent  a  "pic- 
ture" of  the  industrial  economy.  The  data  are  indis- 
pensable to  Government.  While  agencies  other  than 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  compile  most  of  the  cur- 
rent (annual,  monthlj')  industrial  and  labor  statis- 
tics, the  census  of  manufactures,  together  with  the 
censuses  of  population,  agriculture,  and  distribution, 
provides  basing  points  without  which  satisfactory 
current  series  could  not  be  constructed. 

Or,  we  may  note  that  in  the  1880's  the  idea  of  Social 
Security  as  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government  had 
hardly  occurred.  The  census  of  population  was  of 
great  local  interest  to  fast-growing  cities  boastful  of 
their  progress  and  was  of  value  to  writers  who  sought 
to  describe  the  development  of  the  Republic.  But, 
apart  from  its  Constitutional  function  of  determining 
Congressional  apportionment,  the  census  of  population 
was  probably  more  of  a  luxury  than  a  necessity  to  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  The  census  was  a  social 
service  rendered  by  the  Government.  Gradually,  its 
usefulness  to  Government  increased,  but  the  curve  of 
its  importance  made  its  greatest  upward  leap  with  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  only  four  years 
ago.  Almost  overnight  the  census  of  population  be- 
came basic  to  policies  involving  the  welfare  of  millions 
of  citizens  and  involving  the  ultimate  handling  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  At  once,  the  need  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  quinquennial  rather  than  a  decennial  census 
became  imperative.  At  the  same  time,  inadequacies  of 
past  censuses,  which  were  not  designed,  of  course,  with 
a  Social  Security  Act  in  mind,  became  apparent.  Ac- 
tuarial work  in  the  Social  Security  Board  depends  on 
knowledge  of  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  pop- 
ulation, by  industrial,  occupational,  and  employment 
status.  Administrative  work  depends  on  knowledge  of 
the  regional  distribution  of  employers,  classified  by 
number  of  employees,  on  knowledge  of  family  compo- 
sition, and  on  distinctions  in  the  census  between  "cov- 
ered" and  "noncovered"  industries,  while  Federal 
grants  to  States  require  elaborate  analyses  of  census 
figures.  Finally,  proposed  changes  in  the  law  will  call 
for  research  on  their  probable  cost  and  consequences, 
and  this  research  will  rest  upon  the  base  of  census  data. 


Relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Research 

Because  of  the  long  time  elapsing  since  the  1930  cen- 
sus and  because  the  census  was  not  designed  with  So- 
cial Security  problems  in  view,  the  task  of  utilizing  the 
available  figures  has  been  difficult.  Heroic  estimates 
have  sometimes  been  made,  with  millions  of  dollars 
turning  on  the  decision. 

Finally,  we  may  recall  that  in  the  1880's  there  ex- 
isted little  interest  in  State  or  National  planning.  The 
last  two  decades  have  seen  the  rapid  development  of 
State  planning  commissions,  the  very  life  blood  of 
whose  work  is  information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  On  almost  every  page  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  National  Resources  Committee  appear 
descriptions  and  analyses  based  on  data  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  Whether  or  not  so-called  "na- 
tional planning"  is  carried  out  in  a  permanent  Federal 
agency,  the  formulation  of  broad  governmental  policies 
will  call  for  census  data.  "I  am  doing  a  thorough 
work  of  retrenchment,"  wrote  Congressman  James  A. 
Garfield  in  support  of  a  census  appropriation  just  after 
the  panic  of  1873,  "but  I  do  not  wish  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  the  Government  in  the  name  of  economy."  ^° 
In  Garfield's  time  this  may  have  been  hyperbole ;  hardly 
so  today. 

Private  Consumers 

If  the  importance  of  the  census  to  public  consumers— 
as  illustrated  with  respect  to  agriculture,  industry  and 
labor,  social  security  and  State  and  National  plan- 
ning— has  increased  in  half  a  century,  so  has  its  im- 
portance to  private  consumers.  In  the  1880 's  research 
in  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  education 
had  hardl.Y  begun.  The  science  of  statistics  was  still 
awaiting  its  Pearsons,  Westergaards,  Bortkiewiczs, 
Edgewortlis,  Mitchells,  and  Fishers.  The  social  science 
research  in  Francis  A.  Walker's  census  of  1880,  and 
in  publications  of  the  1890  census  completed  under  the 
supervision  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  probably  was  more 
significant,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than  all  the 
university  research  of  the  period  put  together.  Today 
social  scientists  are  numbered  by  the  thousands  and 
social  research  is  carried  on  in  all  universities  and  by 
foundations,  using  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  as  a  basis 
of  much  of  the  work. 

In  the  1880's  industry  had  little  interest  in  statistics. 
Today  large  organizations,  like  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  General  Motors,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  maintain  statistical  depart- 
ments rivalling  or  surpassing  those  in  the  Government. 
In  addition  to  data  which  they  collect  them- 
selves, they  are  large  consumers  of  census  statistics. 
The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  advertising  agencies. 


"  Letter  to  Francis  A.  Walker,  January  17,  1874.     Quoted  In  James 
P.  Munroe.  A  Life  of  Francis  A.  Walker,  p.  125. 


radio  broadcasting  chains,  and  publishel-s.  The  use 
of  census  statistics  by  farm  organizations,  labor  unions, 
and  trade  associations  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
decade.  Through  the  schools  and  press  the  "general 
public"  may  be  rapidly  becoming  more  "statistically 
minded."  A  modern  textbook  in  history  replaces  pic- 
turesque anecdotes  about  personalities  with  graphs 
from  census  data. 

While  the  rapidly  moving  social  forces  were  enor- 
mously increasing  the  need,  within  and  without  the 
Government,  for  census  products,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  had  funds  and  professionally  trained  per- 
sonnel to  satisfy  only  a  fraction  of  these  needs. 

Relationship  With  Consumers 

The  relationships  between  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  consumers  of  its  products  within  the  Govern- 
ment are  for  the  most  part  cordial.  Sometimes,  espe- 
ciallj^  in  connection  with  the  work  in  agriculture,  the 
Bureau  has  obtained  direct  financial  subsidies  through 
the  efforts  of  organizations  better  situated  strategically. 
Frequently,  representatives  of  other  agencies  have 
aided  the  Bureau  indirectly  in  its  budget  battles.  One 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  many 
of  these  agencies  regard  themselves  as  competitors  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  their  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  all  too  frequently  is  that  of  one  competitor 
with  another.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  aid  which 
most  of  them  give  is  not  related  to  finances  but  rather 
to  the  giving  of  expert  advisory  service  when  requested. 
Of  the  more  than  2,000  statisticians  and  social  scien- 
tists in  the  professional  and  scientific  classification  in 
Washington,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  in  its  own 
organization  as  late  as  January  1938,  only  42.  There- 
fore, the  opportunity  to  use  expert  advice  often  arises. 
The  Central  Statistical  Board  has  facilitated  this  inter- 
change of  expert  advice  between  agencies,  though  much 
of  it  is  obtained  informally  and  personally  without  use 
of  official  channels. 

Agriculture 

An  outstanding  recent  example  of  cooperation  is  that 
which  has  grown  up  between  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  takes  the  quinquennial  censuses 
of  agriculture  and  has  not  had  the  funds  or  personnel 
to  carry  out  the  task  in  sufficient  detail  to  satisfy  the 
pressing  needs  of  Government  agencies  administering 
crop  control  and  other  farm  legislation. 

In  1935  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  obtained  a 
million  dollars  from  the  emergency  drought  relief  fund 
which  was  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  secur- 
ing special  data  concerning  drought  areas.    Based  on 
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this  census,  a  number  of  cooperative  studies  were  made, 
largely  with  Department  of  Agriculture  funds.  A  par- 
tial list  of  these  projects  is  as  follows: 

With  AAA.- — Preparing  elaborate  minor  civil  division  figures 
for  use  of  the  AAA,  Rcsettlrment  Administration,  and  TVA  ; 
a  rent  survey:  special  tabulations  of  corn  and  potato  acreage 
and  production;  checli-up  on  crop  failures  in  connection  with 
the  crop  insurance  program;  farm  labor  project. 

With  Bureau  of  Ayricultural  Econoinicx. — Poultry  by  size 
of  flock ;  numbers  of  days  worked  off  farms  by  farm  operators ; 
cows  by  size  of  herd ;  special  mortgage  tabulations. 

With  Dcmojistration  Service. — Compiling  special  county  and 
township  statistics  to  help  in  allotment,  AAA  contract  en- 
forcement, and  educational  work. 

With  Socifil  SiCiirit!)  Board. — Tabulation  of  number  of  farm 
laborers  in  frequency  groups. 

With  Farm  Credit  Administration. — Value  of  farm  land 
and  buildings  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  by  minor  civil 
division. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  questions  to  be 
asked  and  the  tabulations  to  be  made  on  the  1940  census 
illustrate  the  cooperative  procedure.  Following  ap- 
proval, by  the  joint  advisory  committee  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
a  trial  schedule,  the  field  force  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  trying  the  schedule  out  in  a  sam- 
ple enumeration.  A  variety  of  experimental  tabula- 
tions will  be  made  and  the  results  will  be  discussed  at 
a  joint  meeting.^'^  Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  special  committee  entirely  of  its  own  mem- 
bers which  has  received  suggestions  and  sifted  out  the 
more  pressing  demands.  Over  600  different  questions 
were  originally  proposed.  The  questions  agreed  upon 
will  be  further  discussed  by  the  joint  advisory  com- 
mittee. Final  authority,  of  course,  rests  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  professionally  trained  so- 
cial scientists  and  in  view  of  the  f  ar-flunc:  field  orcani- 
zation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  more 
than  300,000  persons,  including  crop  reporters,  there 
have  been  frequent  suggestions  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  turn  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
all  responsibility  for  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  except 
for  mechanical  tabulation.^'  Final  responsibility  for 
approval  of  schedules,  and  for  field  work,  tabulating 
schemes,  and  publications  now  rests  solely  with  the 
Director  of  the  Census.    At  least  three  objections  have 


"  This  study  is  considering  such  things  as  wording  and  number  of 
questions,  arrangement  of  the  schedule,  fatigue  of  enumerators  and  re- 
spondent.s,  characteristic  errors  and  means  of  avoiding  tliem.  time, 
costs,  farmei's*  reactions  to  questions  and  enumerators*  bias.  Talmla- 
tion  experiments  wiU  include  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  45  and 
SO  column  cards,  the  possibilities  of  the  serial  hooU-up  of  present  ma- 
chines, and  the  advantages  of  using  combined  adding  machines  vlth 
unit  counters. 

"  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  proposed  that  substantially  this 
arrangement  be  made  In  annual  sample  censuses  of  agriculture  If 
authorized,  but  has  not  favored  it  for  the  quinquennial  censuses. 


been  offered  to  such  change  as  has  been  proposed:  (1) 
It  is  not  only  economical,  but  also  technically  desirable, 
to  have  the  population  schedules  carried  in  rural  areas 
by  the  same  enumerators  as  the  Census  of  Agriculture ; 
(2)  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  current  legislation 
wliich  it  must  administer  would  preclude  adequate  at- 
tention to  those  broader  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions— relating  to  farm  population,  for  example — 
which  are  only  indirectly  related  to  immediate  regula- 
tory problems;  (3)  cooperation  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  seems  to  be  im- 
proving all  the  time. 

Population 

Those  branches  of  the  Bureau's  activities  dealing 
with  general  population,  and  with  industry  and  trade. 
liave  not  been  in  as  fortunate  a  situation  for  receiving 
subsidization  as  its  work  pertaining  to  agriculture. 

The  Division  of  Population,  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  schedules  and  publications  of  the  de- 
cennial census  of  population  has  been  aided  in  some 
ways  by  research  organizations  outside  the  Government 
as  well  as  within.  Particularly  close  working  relation- 
ships exist  with  the  Milbank  Fund  and  the  Scripps 
Foundation.  The  personal  friendship  and  mutual  re- 
spect Avhich  exists  between  members  of  the  Division  and 
the  staff'  of  these  agencies,  stimulates  a  frequent  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  criticisms.  Wlien  the  Bureau's 
budgetary  difficulties  prevented  completion  of  some  im- 
portant monographic  studies  based  on  the  1930  Census, 
these  agencies  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Milbank  Fund 
is  completing  a  large  study  of  family  size,  jjlanned  by 
Dr.  Leon  E.  Truesdell,  Chief  Statistician  for  Popula- 
tion in  the  Bureau,  and  the  Scripps  Foundation  car- 
ried out,  with  the  aid  of  funds  from  the  National  Ke- 
sources  Committee,  an  extensive  study  of  differential 
fertility.  Other  examples  of  cooperation  between  the 
Division  and  outside  research  persons  might  be  cited. 
Because  Dr.  Truesdell's  Division  has  been  almost  liter- 
ally starved  for  funds  (not  receiving  a  dollar  for  re- 
search to  investigate  ways  of  improving  the  1930  Cen- 
sus) research  work  done  outside  of  the  Bureau  is  all 
the  more  important  to  aid  in  the  formidation  of  ideas 
for  1940.  Three  illustrations  of  such  research  may  be 
cited,  each  relating  to  a  major  field  in  which  there  is 
great  need  for  new  statistics: 

(1)  MolUity.— The  W.  P.  A.  and  the  Michigan  Emergency  Re- 
lief Commission,  aided  by  an  advisory  committee  of  popula- 
tion exports,  are  making  an  elaborate  sample  tabulation  of 
internal  mobility  based  on  the  Michigan  census  of  1935.  This 
study  is  experimenting  with  a  variety  of  cross-classiflcatlons, 
with  a  view  of  making  the  tests  as  useful  as  possible  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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(2)  Metropolitati  areas. — Tlie  research  committee  on  urban- 
ism  of  the  National  Resources  ("ommittoe  attempted  to  syn- 
thesize the  available  data  on  urban  communities,  especially  for 
entire  metropolitan  areas,  and  uncovered  many  serious  sta- 
tistical gaps  which  need  to  be  closed.  The  interim  report  of 
this  comn\ittee,  dated  July  1038,  is  particularly  helpful  in 
showing  the  importance  of  some  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  for  which  specific  new  urban  Census  data  are 
necessary. 

(3)  Employment  status,  industtru  and  occupation. — The  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Security,  operating  in  Washington  with  a  grant 
from  the  Social  Science  Researcli  Council,  has  made  one  of 
its  major  tasks  the  exploration  of  needs  of  the  Social  Security 
program  for  Census  statistics.  An  elaborate  study  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Woytinski  has  been  published, i'  endeavoring  to  reclassify  the 
1930  census  data  by  employment  status,  industry,  and  occupa- 
tion in  a  form  useful  to  Social  Security.  This  analysis  opens 
up  a  number  of  new  problems  and  makes  many  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  changes  in  procedure.  A  memorandum  to  the 
Census  Advisory  Committee  by  the  former  executive  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Security,  Dr.  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst, 
outlines  further  suggestions,  based  in  part  on  Dr.  Woytinski"s 
studies. 

Industry  and  Trade 

Becoming  of  greatly  increasing  importance  is  the 
basic  reporting  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  re- 
spect to  industry  and  trade.  In  some  aspects  of  this 
great  task  the  Bureau  receives  cooperation  from  other 
Government  agencies  in  carrying  on  field  work.  No- 
table is  the  help  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
which  play  a  large  part  in  the  censuses  of  mines, 
forestry,  and  electrical  industries,  respectively.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  close  working  relationships 
with  many  other  agencies. 

Many  Governmental  Contacts. — Within  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  close  relationshijis  exist  with  the 
Central  Statistical  Board.  The  new  assistant  chief 
statistician  of  the  Division  of  Manufactures  in  the 
Bureau  had  been  for  2  years  a  member  of  the  Board'? 
staff  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Division.  There  are  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  statisticians  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  Tarill  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  bureaus  of  many  State  govermnents. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  type  of  cooperation  which 
has  been  established  is  the  work  of  an  inter-agency 
Committee  on  Industrial  Classification.  For  years  it 
has   been   recognized   that   the   antiquated   industrial 


"  W.  S.  Woytinski.  The  Lator  Supply  in  the  United  States,  Washing 
ton,  1937,  and  Labor  in  the  United  Btaten:  Basic  Statistics  fnr  Social 
Security,  Washington,  1938. 


classification  of  the  census  of  manufactures  and  incon- 
sistencies from  census  to  census  in  allocating  particu- 
lar plants  to  given  categories  prevented  realistic  re- 
search. The  situation  was  made  all  the  worse  because 
tlie  industrial  classification  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  of  other  agencies  also  left  much  to  be 
desired  and  were  not  comparable  with  each  other  or 
with  the  Census  of  ^lannfactures.  A  subcommittee 
of  the  Central  Statistical  Board,  comprising  represent- 
atives of  six  Federal  agencies  including  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  of  one  State  agency,  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  standard  industrial  classification.  The  hope  is 
to  secure  an  agreement  not  to  change  the  classification 
oftener  than  once  in  5  years  and  to  refer  any  questions 
ill  the  interim  to  an  inter-agency  "supreme  court." 
where  rulings  will  be  final. 

Non-Governmental  Contacts. — Outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  organizations  as  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  and  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  as  well  as  research  men  in  schools 
of  business,  departments  of  economics  in  universities, 
and  private  firms  like  Stevenson,  Jordan,  and  Harri- 
son (management  engineers),  are  active  advisers  of 
the  Bureau.  There  is  a  formal  advisory  committee 
from  the  American  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  importance  of  the  Bureau's  work  in  the  field  of 
industry  and  trade  is  so  great  that  some  observers 
have  felt  that  the  Bureau  might  look  in  this  direction 
for  a  kind  of  support  analogous  to  that  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  agriculture, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  labor.  Wliile 
the  Bureau  has  maintained  cordial  relationships  with 
trade  associations  and  trade  journals,  and,  through  its 
strict  rules  of  secrecy,  has  established  confidence  that 
the  schedules  would  not  be  turned  over  to  regulatory 
bodies  like  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  or  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  nevertheless,  there  are  intrinsic  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  eliciting  from  industry  the  kind 
of  supi^ort  which  other  agencies  receive  from  agricul- 
ture and  labor. 

Handicaps  to  Business  Support. — Unless  the  Bu- 
reau's service  appears  indispensable  to  the  business 
man,  he  is  not  likely  to  fight  for  adequate  appro- 
priations, which  would  have  to  come  from  taxes. 
There  are  two  handicaps:  (1)  The  census  of  manufac- 
ture gets  out  the  raw  ore  and  perhaps  produces  some 
pig  iron,  but  the  consumers'  goods,  which  the  manufac- 
turer sees  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  in  his  trade  journals,  or  in  the 
reports  of  private  statistical  organizations,  are  fash- 
ioned in  agencies  other  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
(2)  the  manufacturer's  personal  contact  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  is  largely  restricted  to  filling  out  a 
long  schedule,  which  he  has  a  tendency  to  regard  as  a 
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nuisance,  like  his  income  tax  returns  and  social 
security  forms. 

A  realistic  understanding  of  the  problems  of  getting 
support,  in  a  democracy,  for  work  basic  to  all  the 
social  sciences,  requires  a  somewhat  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  such  a  practical  situation  as  this.'^ 

Agencies  other  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  have 
established  prior  claims  on  the  privilege  of  issuing  the 
type  of  rejiorts  which  would  make  the  manufacturer 
more  conscious  of  the  Bureau's  importance.  For  ex- 
ample, among  the  most  important  series  of  index  num- 
bers in  the  country  are  indexes  of  industrial  production 
(prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board),  indexes  of 
commodity  prices  (prepared  principally  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics),  and  indexes  of  employment 
and  payrolls  (prejjared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics). Perhaps  not  one  manufacturer  out  of  a  hundred 
knows  that  the  biennial  Census  of  Manufactures  is  an 
indispensable  basing  point  for  the  adjustment  of 
weights  and  a  check  on  coverage  of  these  indexes. 
Interpretative  analyses  of  current  conditions  within  a 
given  industry  are  the  function  not  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  but  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  Monthly  figures  for  several  hundred  in- 
dividual industries  are  collected  by  many  different 
agencies.  Here  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  render  a  service  direct  to  influential 
consumers.  It  entered  this  field  of  curi'ent  reporting. 
This  was  encouraged  in  the  1920's  under  Secretary 
Hoover.  By  1925  it  was  collecting  28  series,  by  1930, 
44,  and  by  1937,  m.^" 


"  The  hope  was  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  the  Bureau  of  For 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  would  develop  to  such  a  point  that  the 
service  it  might  give  to  business  would  be  comparable  to  that  given 
by  the  Bureau  or'  Agricultural  Economics.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  administration,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
was  drastically  curtailed,  and  all  of  the  positions  except  lower  clerical 
grades  were  removed,  by  executive  order,  from  the  classified  Civil  Serv- 
ice. It  is  hoped  hy  the  Bureau  that  all  positions  in  Grade  5  and  abovf 
will  be  restored  to  Civil  Service  under  Executive  Order  No.  7916  of 
June  24,  19.38.  effective  February  1,  1939.  This  Bureau  has  flehl 
offices  and  a  field  staff,  but  it  has  not  yet  developed  a  scientifl'- 
atmosphere  comparable  to  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. In  face  of  the  handicap  due  to  the  insecurity  of  tenure 
of  the  higher  appointments  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Theoretically,  a  strong 
argument  could  he  made  for  building  around  the  Research  Division  o( 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the  Manufaeturcs 
and  Distribution  Divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a  new  Bureau 
of  Industri.il  Research,  which  might  be  to  industry  what  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  is  to  agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  lo  labor.  Practicall.v,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  no 
improvement,  unless  such  an  organization  could  have  a  scientific  atmos- 
phere such  as  has  dominated  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
from  i'.s  beginning  and  such  as  has  been  developed  In  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  under  Commissioner  Isador  Lubln. 

-"Three  of  tliese  inquiries — on  men's,  youths'  and  boys'  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes  other  than  rubber,  and  flour  and  other  grain-mill  prod- 
ucts— involved  monthly  reports  from  over  a  thousand  separate  concerns 
each,  and  many  others  required  reports  from  500  or  more.  The  cover- 
age in  some  cases  was  so  large  that  delays  in  release  of  the  reports 
occasionally  occurred. 


"\^niile  the  Bureau's  current  industi-ial  reporting  is 
doubtless  motivated  by  a  desire  to  render  a  needed  and 
easily  appreciated  service,  it  cannot  be  said  that  large 
taxpayers  are  in  wholehearted  agreement  that  this 
service  is  a  proper  function  of  government.  Indeed,  a 
special  committee  of  the  Business  and  Planning  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  com- 
prising Walter  S.  Giii'ord,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  and 
William  A.  Harriman,  with  Donald  R.  Belcher  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  took  an  opjiosite  view : 

"In  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency,"  advised  this 
committee,  "the  ideal  system  would  be  one  under  which  prop- 
erly constituted  trade  associations  performed  the  entire  job 
of  primary  compilation  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  assembling 
the  comprehensive  data  needed  by  the  membership  of  the  in- 
dustry and  of  preparing  the  limited  statistical  information 
which  should  be  made  public.  *  *  *  Xhe  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  bringing  about  more  extensive  report- 
ing of  industrial  statistics  should  be  centered  primarily  upon 
the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the  statistical  activities 
of  the  trade  associations  themselves."  ^ 

Expression  of  much  the  same  attitude  can  be  found 
elsewhere,  from  business  sources.--  In  some  cases,  trade 
associations  desire  to  keep  important  data  as  a  trade 
secret.  Moreover,  biases  can  enter  into  privately  col- 
lected statistics  or  carelessness  permit  gross  inaccura- 
cies. Standards  improved  rapidly  under  the  National 
Recovery  Acbninistration,  but  afterwards  deteriorated 
in  many  instances.  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  trade 
associations  which  first  began  collecting  statistics  under 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  have  discon- 
tinued the  work  entirely.  The  opinion  of  several  of 
the  country's  ablest  economists,  with  whom  the  writer 
discussed  this  problem,  is  in  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  which  advised : 

Generall.v  speaking,  Government  agencies  cannot  rely  with 
assurance  on  the  maintenance  of  standards  in  the  private  col- 
lection of  statistics.  Important  facts  now  compiled  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  should  not  be  relinquished  unless  private 
compilers  can  demonstrate  clearly  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  maintain  criteria  of  excellence  at  least  equivalent  to  those 
estab!i.shed  for  government  reporting.  ♦  •  *  When  privately 
collected  data  satisfy  reasonable  criteria  of  accuracy  and  de- 
pendability, government  agencies  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
use  of  such  sources,  thus  husbanding  their  limited  resources 
for  work  along  lines  less  adequately  covered.  Where  trade 
associations  refuse  or  are  unable  to  establish  adequate  stand- 
ards, or  fail  to  maintain  them,  the  appropriate  government 
agency   should   continue  or   resume   direct  collections   of  data 


=  Reporting  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistical  Reporting  and  Uniform  .\ccountlng  for  Industry  to  the 
Business  and  .Vdvisory  Council  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1931,  pp.  5-G. 

"  See,  for  example,  S.  M.  DeBruI,  "A  Proposal  for  an  Integrated 
Program  for  the  Reporting  of  Business  Statistics  to  Government 
Agencies,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  XXXI 
(March  1930),  53-57. 
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which  are  of  general  public  interest,  even  though  such  action 
involves  a  duplication  of  effort."' 

It  is  cleai'  that  however  vahiable  the  Bureau's  cur- 
rent industrial  reporting  might  be  to  economists,  or 
to  a  Government  agency,  which,  for  example,  wanted 
unbiased  data  for  use  in  arbitrating  a  labor  dispute, 
this  work  is  not  necessarily  an  unmixed  blessing  to  tlie 
Bureau  from  the  standpoint  of  winning  general  sup- 
port from  industry. 

Need  of  a  field  staff. — An  old  dream  of  friends  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  which  has  not  materialized 
is  the  possession  of  a  permanent  field  staff,  with  re- 
gional headquartei'S  in  important  cities.  If  each  head- 
quarters could  be  in  charge  of  a  full-time  man  who 
not  only  understood  the  technical  statistical  problems 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  but  also  had  the  dynamic 
qualifications  of  a  good  sales  manager,  and  the  per- 
sonality to  win  the  respect  of  trade  associations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  individual  manufacturers 
through  public  addresses  and  private  conferences,  the 
problem  of  winning  the  cooperation  of  industry  for 
the  whole  Bureau  program  might  be  on  the  road  to 
solution.  Moreover,  such  a  field  office  could  be  a  head- 
quarters not  only  for  the  Census  of  Manufactures  and 
Census  of  Business  but  also  for  the  Census  of  Popula- 
tion. Instead  of  temporary  supervisors  or  low-paid 
career  clerks  temiDorarily  dispatched  from  the  Wash- 
ington office,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  have 
permanent  representatives  who  would  get  the  worlc 
done  and  build  prestige. 

The  Bureau  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  importance  of  a  permanent  field  staff.  An  example 
may  be  cited.  The  Census  of  Mines  and  Quarries  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Since  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  field  representatives 
throughout  the  mining  areas,  the  responsibility  for 
the  collection  of  the  data  was  turned  over  entirely  to 
this  staff  at  the  last  Census.  These  men  understood 
such  difficult  technical  problems  as  determing  whether 
a  given  mine  was  a  copper,  or  silver,  or  zinc  mine 
and  they  knew  intimately  most  of  the  establishments 
from  whom  schedules  were  to  be  secured. 

Rules  of  secrecy. — If  closer  continuous  contacts 
could  be  established  with  industry  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  it  might  be  possible  eventually  to  relax 
to  a  greater  extent  the  rules  of  secrecy,  which  guarantee 
that  no  information  about  an  individual  firm  will  be 
revealed.  The  presentation  of  only  fragmentary  data 
for  States  and  cities  in  the  published  tables  of  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  whenever  a  full  report  would 
reveal  facts  about  an  individual  plant  is  a  large  price 


'^Report  of  Committee  on  Government  Statistics,  pp.  32-33.  There 
are  several  Committee  memoranda  on  the  subject,  listed  In  Appendix  C 
ot  the  Committee's  report. 


to  pay  for  cooperation.  The  absurd  totals  which  ap- 
pear for  many  States  and  cities  exasperate  almost 
everybody  who  tries  to  put  the  data  to  scientific  use. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  felt  so 
strongly  on  this  point  that  it  recommended  that  com- 
plete figures  on  at  least  the  total  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers be  published  for  all  geographic  areas  and  that 
special  legislation  be  passed,  if  necessary,  to  modify 
the  secrecy  rule.=*  So  much  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  is  encountered,  however,  lest  their  cen- 
sus reports  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  leaning  over  backward  to 
protect  respondents.  Otherwise,  the  Bureau  fears  that 
it  could  not  get  responses  without  resort  to  legal  pres- 
sure or  else  that  the  statistics  would  be  "doctored." 
Every  Bureau  letterhead  carries  in  red  ink  the  words 
"Your  Census  Reports  are  Confidential"  and  the  cam- 
paign to  win  confidence  and  secure  accurate  replies  is 
perhaps  more  active  today  than  ever  before. 

Federal-State  Relationships  in 
Vital  Statistics 

Frequently  one  hears  suggestions  that  the  statistical 
work  of  the  Federal  Government  be  decentralized  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  task  be  performed  by  the 
individual  States.  The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  connection  with  vital  statistics — that  is, 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths — -provides  an  illuminat- 
ing illustration  of  the  type  of  problems  encountered. 

The  State  boards  of  health  collect  the  vital  statistics 
and  they  are  also  among  the  foremost  consumers  of 
these  statistics,  using  them  in  various  j^ublic  health 
programs.  The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  compiles  national  figures  based 
on  the  birth  and  death  certificates  which  are  collected 
by  the  States  and  transcribed  by  the  States  for  trans- 
mission to  Washington.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  sub- 
sidizes the  States  in  their  work. 

The  Federal  Government,  for  reasons  discussed  in 
Part  I  of  this  report,  lagged  far  behind  most  of  the 
European  countries  in  developing  current  national  re- 
porting of  births  and  deaths.  A  strong  motivation 
for  establishing  a  permanent  Bureau  of  the  Census  was 
the  recognition  of  the  need,  by  public  health  officials, 
actuaries,  and  students  of  population,  of  better  national 
vital  statistics  than  were  obtained  once  in  10  years  in 
the  house-to-house  canvass  for  the  Census  of  Popula- 
tion. 

Beginning  as  of  1900,  the  Bureau  adopted  the  plan 
of  establishing  registration  areas  for  births  and  deaths. 
States  would  be  admitted  which  passed  uniform  legis- 


'*  Report  of  Committee  on  Oovernment  Statistics,  p.  48. 
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lation  to  require  the  information  and  which  satisfied 
the  Bureau,  through  field  tests  conducted  by  its  investi- 
gators, that  registration  was  at  least  90  percent  com- 
plete. The  six  New  England  States,  together  with 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  some  of  wliich  had  been  collecting 
vital  statistics  for  many  years,  were  admitted  to  the 
death  registration  area  at  once,  but  it  was  not  until 
1915  tliat  a  birth  registration  area  could  be  established. 

The  long,  hard,  often  discouraging  campaign  which 
was  fought  to  bring  States,  one  by  one,  into  the  fold 
constitutes  one  of  the  proudest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Like  Grant  before  Rich- 
mond, the  progress  was  slow,  but  the  Bureau  kept 
stubbornly  pounding  away  until  in  1933  the  two  regis- 
tration areas  included  the  entire  Nation.  The  Bureau, 
of  course,  did  not  make  the  fight  single-handed.  Its 
consumers  were  loyal  allies.  Committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  American  Statistical 
Association,  and  American  Medical  Association,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  rej^resentatives 
of  the  leading  life  insurance  companies  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battles.  In  some  States  the  boards 
of  health  had  to  be  educated  to  the  need,  before  citizens 
of  that  State  could  approach  the  legislature.  In  others, 
the  legislatures  were  apathetic,  in  spite  of  strong  pres- 
sures. After  the  required  legislation  was  passed,  there 
remained  the  problem  of  bringing  a  State  up  to  the 
minimum  quota.  Each  State  had  to  educate  its  physic- 
ians and  undertakers  as  to  their  duties,  as  well  as  an 
army  of  local  registrars.  The  Bureau  aided  the  State 
registrars  in  preparing  promotional  publicity  and  facil- 
itated the  exchange  of  ideas  as  to  the  most  effective 
ways  of  presenting  public  health  data  to  the  general 
public. 

In  order  to  keep  up  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  States, 
an  Association  of  State  Registrars  was  formed,  and  the 
Vital  Statistics  section  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  provided  an  annual  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  practical  and  scientific  problems. 

The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  had  its  own  advisoi-y 
committee,  comprising  representatives  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  There  were  frequent  con- 
tacts with  life  insurance  companies,  particularly  the 
Metropolitan,  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  with  private  research  organizations  like 
the  Milbank  Fund. 

The  most  rajjid  progress  in  completing  the  registra- 
tion ai-ea  was  in  the  1920's.  It  was  in  this  period  that 
most  of  the  Southern  and  many  of  the  Western  States 
came  in.  It  is  now  known  that  many  of  the  later 
States  which  were  admitted  were  well  below  the  mini- 
mum standard  in  reporting  births  and  also,  probably, 
infant  deaths.    The  desire  to  complete  the  registration 


areas  as  rapidly  as  possible  is  understandable.  It  was 
not  until  P.  K.  Whelpton  of  the  Scripps  Foundation 
published  a  study  in  1934  that  the  probable  magnitude 
of  the  errors  became  appreciated.^^ 

With  the  acquisition  of  a  new  Chief  Statistician,  Dr. 
Halbert  Dunn,  in  1935,  the  work  of  building  up  the 
reporting  in  the  States  was  accelerated.  He  and  his 
assistant  chief  went  from  State  to  State,  analyzing  the 
difficulties,  listening  to  the  experiences  of  the  State 
registrars,  and  offering  suggestions.  A  fund  of  in- 
formation was  collected  in  these  contacts.  In  order  to 
facilitate  exchange  of  ideas  a  sprightly  periodical 
called  The  Registrar  was  edited  in  the  Bureau,  with 
many  contributions  from  the  State  Registrars. 

The  relationship  between  the  Division  and  other  agen- 
cies which  use  the  data  of  the  Division,  such  as  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Social  Security  Board,  as  well 
as  life  insurance  and  other  private  research  organiza- 
tions, is  cordial.    There  is  a  free  interchange  of  ideas. 

In  ccBisulting  with  advisers,  the  Bureau  is  frank 
about  its  problems.  They  are  not  all  solved.  The 
birth  reporting  in  some  States  still  may  be  less  than 
90  percent  complete.  There  are  still  many  troubles  in 
the  way  of  allocating  births  and  deaths  to  place  of 
residence.  Post  census  estimates  of  populations  are  so 
uncertain  as  to  introduce  large  eri-ors  into  rates.  The 
ideal  base  population  to  which  to  relate  deaths  from 
automobile  accidents  has  not  yet  been  found.  Causes 
of  death  are  still  badly  reported — especially  those 
from  noninfectious  diseases.  There  is  still  too  long  a 
time  elapsing  between  the  birth  or  death  and  the  pub- 
lished tables.  There  are  tricks  in  tabulation  and  ways 
of  using  micro-photography  which  need  further 
development. 

It  took  33  years  to  establish,  through  Federal-State 
cooperation,  registration  areas  which  nominally  in- 
cluded the  entire  country.  It  may  take  10  more  years 
before  a  reasonably  complete  reporting  system  is  estab- 
lished. The  experience  of  the  Division  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics indicates  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  State- 
Federal  cooperation.  The  success  was  due  to  some 
general  initial  recognition  of  the  need  for  vital  sta- 
tistics, to  aggressive  leadership  from  AVashington,  to 
the  Avillingness  of  national  committees  of  social 
scientists  and  public  health  research  men  to  take  time 
to  i^romote  an  educational  campaign,  and  to  the  will- 
igness  of  local  people  in  each  of  the  48  States  to  take 
time  to  steer  bills  through  their  legislatures.  The  man- 
hours  of  self-sacrificing  energy  which  went  into  the 
l)romotional  work  are  enough  to  make  one  pause  before 


'^  r.  K.  Whelpton,  "The  Completeness  of  Birth  Registration  In  the 
United  States,"  Journnl  of  llie  American  Statistical  Association,  volume 
XXX,  June  1034.  Further  research  has  conflrmed  WUelpton's  general 
conclusions,  thoush  not  all  of  the  details. 
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urging  siniilnr  campaigns.  And  it  is  only  by  main- 
taining ceaseless  vigilance  in  Washington  that  all  of 
the  State  boards  of  health — even  though  they,  them- 
selves, may  be  the  most  important  public  consumers  of 
the  statistics — can  be  kept  operating  at  an  efficient 
level  in  their  reporting. 

Advisory  Committees  to  the  Director 
of  the  Census 

This  section  will  conclude  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  work  of  the  formal  advisory  committees  to  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  other  than  the  special  advisory 
committees  concerned  with  the  work  of  particular  divi- 
sions. The  first  permanent  advisory  committee  to  the 
Director  was  establislied  by  continuing  in  existence  the 
Committee,  comprising  representatives  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  and  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  which  cooperated  with  the  Director  at  the 
time  of  the  1920  census.  This  was  the  formal  out- 
growth of  a  long  history  of  advisory  service. 

Historical  Background. — For  over  a  century  scien- 
tific and  learned  societies  have  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  Census.-"  As  far  back  as  1800,  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  through  its  president, 
Timothy  Dwight,  and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, through  its  president,  Thomas  Jefferson,  memo- 
rialized Congress  to  include  more  data  in  the  Census. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  was  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
errors  in  the  returns  of  education  and  deaths  in  the 
1840  census.  A  committee  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  headed  by  Lemuel  Shattuck,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  society,  drafted  the  plan  adopted  in 
1 850  to  change  the  unit  of  enumeration  from  the  house- 
hold to  the  individual.  Francis  Walker,  director  of  the 
Census  in  1880  and  1890,  was  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and  con- 
sulted freely  with  his  colleagues.  Prior  to  the  1900 
census,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  reviewed  past  qnimierations  and 
made  detailed  recommendations  which  were  published 
in  a  volume  of  500  pages.-'  The  seci'etary  of  this  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  later  liad  an  important 
part  in  the  1900  census. 

The  director  of  the  1920  census,  like  some  of  his 
predecessors,  was  a  political  appointee,  without  either 
scientific  training  or  census  experience,  and  the  joint 
committee  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and 
tlie  American  Statistical  Association  actually  took  con- 
siderable responsibility  for  technical  problems,  work- 
ing closely  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill  and  Dr.  Hill's  assistant 


■"  See  Final  Rrport  of  Joint  CriisHs  Advisory  Committee,  December  30, 
1922,  tor  a  detailed  review  of  this  record. 

"  Walter  F.  Willcox,  editor,  The  Federal  Census:  Critical  Essays  by 
Members  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  New  York,  1899. 


at  the  time.  Dr.  Henry  Schultz.  The  committee  intro- 
chiced  the  idea  of  publishing  separate  census  mono- 
graphs and  aided  in  selecting  and  securing  experts 
from  outside  the  Bureau  to  prepare  some  of  them.  The 
record  sliows  that  the  committee  made  118  formal 
rt  connnendations  to  the  Director  up  to  1922. 

Present  Status. — The  services  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee have  been  called  on  frequently  since.  The  com- 
mittee now  is  selected  solely  from  the  membership  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  of  the  committee's  later  activity,  to  the 
effect  that  for  a  time  it  exercised  insufficient  initiative, 
merely  approving  or  disapproving  proposals  by  the 
Bureau.  The  importance  of  such  "rubber  stamp" 
functions  should  not,  of  course,  be  minimized,  since  a 
formal  expression  by  the  advisory  committee  gives  the 
Director  of  the  Census  needed  support  when  he  goes 
before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Congress. 
But  criticisms  of  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  probably  overlook  the  important  effect  of 
informal  conversations  which  never  get  on  the  formal 
record.  In  fact,  the  committee's  major  influence  may 
be  of  such  a  character. 

Without  doubt,  in  most  situations,  the  effectiveness 
of  any  advisory  committee's  work  depends  much  on 
the  attitude  of  an  agency's  administrative  head.  He 
can  occupy  the  committee's  time  with  minor  details, 
some  of  which  may  involve  technical  internal  admin- 
istrative problems  with  which  the  committee  is  hardly 
competent  to  pass  judgment,  and  thus  prevent  dis- 
cussion of  major  issues  which  might  elicit  suggestions 
for  disturbing  changes  in  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  can  encourage  the  committee  to  take  the  initiative. 
The  relationships  between  the  present  advisory  com- 
mittee and  the  Director  of  the  Census  are  cordial,  ac- 
cording to  all  information  which  the  writer  has 
received.  The  Committee  has  not  hesitated  to  take 
the  initiative.  For  example,  the  committee  on  its  own 
responsibility  arranged  a  joint  conference  with  the 
American  Statistical  Association's  Committee  on 
Labor  Statistics,  at  which  problems  of  the  relation- 
ships of  tlie  Census  to  Social  Security  were  reviewed. 

Miscellaneous 

The  foregoing  account  of  some  of  the  types  of  rela- 
tionships of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  its  con- 
sumers is  illustrative  and  impressionistic  rather  than 
complete.  It  omits  reference  to  several  important  Di- 
visions of  the  Bureau — for  example,  the  Division  of 
Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  which  compiles  basic 
data  on  municipal  revenues  and  expenditures — and 
has  not  discussed  the  variety  of  more  or  less  mechanical 
service  jobs  done  by  the  Bureau  for  other  agencies. 
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The  Bureau's  pool  of  tabulating  equipment  enables 
it  to  perf(jrm  a  function  with  respect  to  mechanical 
tabulations  similar  to  that  of  the  Government  Printin,'^ 
Office  with  respect  to  printing.  Just  as  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  circumvent  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  with  its  delays  and  its  alleged  heavy  charges, 
by  using  lithoprinting  on  an  agency's  own  equipment, 
so  there  is  also  a  tendency  for  agencies  to  avoid  having 
to  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  its  tabulations. 
Each  agency  seeks  to  control  its  own  tabulating  equip- 
ment, when  possible.  This  tendency  is  also  analogous 
with  the  tendency  to  develop  special  libraries  within 
an  agency,  independent  of  the  Librai-y  of  Congress. 

Summary 

The  vast  increase  in  the  consumption,  public  and 
private,  of  census  data  in  the  past  half  century  was 
described.  The  new  functions  of  government  with  re- 
spect to  agriculture;  industry  and  trade  and  labor; 
social  security;  and  State  and  national  planning  have 
created  undreamed  of  demands  for  the  products  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Similarly,  the  consumers  in 
university  research  and  business,  among  the  public 
have  multiplied  many  fold.  While  rapidly  moving 
social  forces  were  creating  new  needs  for  census  prod- 
ucts, the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  not  had  the  funds 
and  professionally  trained  personnel  to  satisfy  these 
needs  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  kejr  to  an  understanding  of  the  Bureau's  finan- 
cial difficulties  probably  will  be  found  in  its  lack  of 
close  identification  with  a  pressure  group  commanding 
votes.  Its  services  are  almost  universal  and  those  sta- 
tistical agencies  serving  special  groups  are  more  likely 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  special  appropriations.  Al- 
though olhe)-  Federal  agencies  are  in  one  sense  com- 
petitors of  the  Bureau,  there  are  examples  of  coopera- 
tion in  cases  where  the  agencies  are  heavy  consumers  of 
Census  data.  The  outstanding  example  cited  was  the 
financial  aid  and  technical  assistance  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.   Assistance  of  private  research 


organizations  to  the  Division  of  Population  also  was 
cited.  In  the  field  of  industry  and  trade,  there  may 
exist  an  opportunity  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(o  perform  a  function  analogous  to  that  performed  by 
(lie  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  agriculture 
or  tlie  Bui-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  labor.  Yet  the 
analogy  would  be  difficult  to  support,  since  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  primarily  a  producer  of  raw  data  and 
the  "finished  goods"  are  passed  on  to  the  business  man 
by  other  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
further  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  permanent  field 
staff. 

The  sketch  of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  pro- 
vided an  example  of  consumer  cooperation  in  estab- 
lishing State-Federal  relationships  in  statistical  work. 
It  took  33  years  to  complete  registration  areas  for 
births  and  deaths,  and  an  enormous  contribution  of 
time  on  the  part  of  officials  in  the  Bureaus,  State  health 
officers,  and  committees  representing  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  American 
Medical  Association,  and  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Forty-eight 
State  legislatures  had  to  be  induced  to  enact  uniform 
statutes  and  an  intensive  promotional  program  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  educate  physicians,  undertakers, 
and  local  health  officers  to  their  new  responsibilities. 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  formal  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Director  of  the  Census  it  was  indicated 
that  informal  advice  which  does  not  necessarily  appear 
in  its  annual  reports,  is  perhaps  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions.  The  Committee  is  free  to  take  the 
hiitiative,  and  the  present  body  is  doing  so.  In  the 
more  or  less  perfunctory  approval  of  some  questions 
v/hich  it  does  not  initiate,  the  committee  also  may  be 
l^erforming  a  function  useful  to  science,  in  providing 
support  for  the  Director  when  he  goes  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Congress. 


in.  SELECTION,  TRAINING,  AND  PROMOTION  OF  PERSONNEL 


Problems  of  getting  and  keeping  adequate  person- 
nel in  the  Government  agencies  carrying  on  social 
science  research  differ  somewhat  from  agency  to 
agency.  While  there  are  some  problems  common  to 
all  agencies,  the  difficulties  are  perhaps  more  acute 
in  old  established  organizations  like  the  Bmeau  of 
the  Census  than  in  new  agencies. 

The  roster  of  men  who  at  one  time  or  another  have 
M'orked  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  includes  many  of 
the  foremost  names  in  American  social  science.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Bureau's  staff  in- 


cluded such  men  as  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Allyn 
A.  Young,  Dr.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Adams,  and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill.  Of  these  men,  only 
Dr.  Hill  made  a  career  in  the  Bureau.  At  each  decen- 
nial census  many  able  men  with  professional  training 
in  statistics  and  economics  or  sociology  were  brought 
into  the  Bureau,  but  most  of  them  left  for  other 
Government  agencies  or  university  posts.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  training  is  an  invaluable  experience.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Bureau  should  not  serve  as  a 
practical  training   school    for  statisticians   who   will 
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assume  posts  of  leadership  elsewhere.  But  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  to 
social  science  generally  that  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
too  great  an  exodus,  especially  if  the  process  of  selec- 
tion should  leave  beliind  the  less  qualified  individuals, 
protected  in  seniority  by  Civil  Service. 

In  spite  of  the  ausj^icious  beginning  in  1902  and  in 
spite  of  several  vei-y  able  subsequent  additions  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  men  who  remained  permanently, 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census  did  not  keep  pace,  up  to 
1933,  with  the  needs  for  professional  leadership  in  its 
more  imjiortant  positions. 

By  January  1,  1933,  there  were  in  the  classified  civil 
service  in  Washington  more  than  2,000  statisticians 
and  social  scientists.  Of  these,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus had  only  six,  and  of  these  six  only  one  was  under 
45  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  most  important  techni- 
cal posts  in  the  Bureau  were  in  the  control  of  men 
viith  little  education  beyond  high  school.  In  the  en- 
tire Division  of  Manufactures,  which  compiles  the  most 
important  economic  data  in  the  Nation,  there  was 
nobody  who  had  had  a  graduate  course  in  economics. 
Wiile  many  newer  statistical  agencies  were  thriving 
under  the  leadership  of  men  with  advanced  university 
degrees  in  statistics  and  economics,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  in  some  of  its  divisions,  was  running  on  the 
momentum  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  is  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand,  some  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bureau  were  appointed  without  re- 
spect to  scientific  qualifications.  They  had  little  or 
no  interest  in  maintaining  or  improving  scientific 
standards.  This  type  of  appointment  was  a  direct 
cutgrowth  of  the  century  of  American  tradition, 
traced  in  part  I  of  this  Section,  of  close  association 
between  census  taking  and  politics.  On  the  other  hand, 
■svhen  an  occasional  director  had  the  will  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  personnel,  he  met  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  through  lack  of  funds.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  was  not  acquiring  new  functions.  The  new 
functions  were  being  allocated  to  other  statistical 
agencies.  The  only  new  appointments  could  be  replace- 
ments, and  under  civil  service  regulations,  opportunities 
for  making  replacements  were  few. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  present  director, 
William  L.  Austin,  who  understood  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  Bureau  as  the  result  of  a  lifetime  in  its 
service,  the  rehabilitation  which  has  taken  place,  at  a 
time  when  the  Bureau's  budget  is  the  lowest  in  many 
years,  has  been  remarkable.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
Bureau  with  a  professional  and  scientific  classification 
has  grown  from  6  to  42.  The  key  positions  of  chief 
statisticians  in  the  divisions  are  being  given  to  men 
■with  a  modern  university  training  in  statistics  and  the 


social  sciences.  In  view  of  the  thousands  of  university 
trained  people  now  in  the  Government  service,  the 
increase  from  G  to  42  in-ofessional  and  scientific  people 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  may  seem  small  to  an 
outsider.  It  is  only  when  one  has  such  a  perspective 
of  the  Bureau's  bacligruund  as  is  presented  in  part  I 
of  this  Section  that  one  can  appreciate  how  great  is  this 
accomplishment.-' 

It  will  be  helpful  to  consider  separately  in  soma 
detail  the  personnel  problems  related  to  various  types 
of  positions. 

The  Higher  Positions 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  in  the  effort  to  place  more  of 
the  key  positions  in  the  hands  of  men  with  professional 
training  in  statistics  and  the  social  sciences  will  illus- 
trate certain  difficulties  which  would  be  conmion  to 
any  Government  agency.  However  earnest  the  desire 
to  make  imjjrovements,  these  improvements  can  only 
be  made  gradually  unless  an  agency  is  exjDanding. 
There  are  two  main  difficulties,  as  follows : 

1.  The  principle  of  protecting  civil  service  tenure  ujust  be 
respected. 

2.  When  a  vacancy  in  a  high  position  occurs,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  right  man  to  fill  it,  because — 

(a)  The  combination  of  administrative  ability  and  profes- 
sional eminence  is  rare. 

(6)  The  salary  scale  is  low. 

These  factors  could  and,  perhaps  do,  constitute  prob- 
lems for  most  Government  statistical  agencies.  Let 
us  review  them  briefly. 

Difficulties  Encountered 

The  principle  of  protecting  civil  service  tenure 
must  be  respected.  In  practice,  it  is  undesirable  and 
difficult,  and  indeed  all  but  impossible,  for  any  agency 
to  demote  a  conscientious  division  chief  whose  princi- 
pal fault  is  his  lack  of  professional  competence  for 
the  post  he  holds.  Almost  the  only  practicable  course 
is  to  create  a  new  position  in  the  organization  which 
will  use  his  experience  without  loss  to  him  of  civil 
service  status.  This  puts  a  strain  on  an  agency's 
budget,  produces  an  illogical  and  unbalanced  organiza- 

^The  director  has  had  unusually  able  assistance.  Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  was  appointed  assistant  director  in  1033,  resign- 
ing In  1030  to  become  chairman  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board. 
Dr.  Uice's  successor  Is  Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed,  an  economist  with  census 
training  and  a  background  of  successful  business  experience.  Another 
acquisition  was  'that  of  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Short  as  executive  assistant  to 
the  director.  Mr.  Short  had  made  a  notable  record  as  director  for  13 
years  of  the  Maryland  State  Employment  and  Registration  System, 
and  had  been  in  charge,  under  the  G'lveruor,  of  the  administration  of 
the  State  merit  system  law,  which  is  widely  accepted  as  a  model  statute. 
The  experience  of  Dr.  Joscpli  A.  Hill,  which  spans  nearly  40  years  of 
Bureau  history,  has  l)een  particularly  useful,  as  have  the  general  serv- 
ices to  the  director  of  Dr.  Calvert  L.  Dedricl<,  formerly  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  entered  the  Bureau  in  1035. 
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tion  chart,  and,  if  indulged  in  too  frequent  l.y,  might 
engender  a  loss  of  morale  to  the  whole  organization 
not  compensated  for  by  the  specific  gain  in  a  particular 
division. 

Wlien  a  vacancy  in  a  high  position  occurs,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  the  best  man  to  fill  it.  There  are  two  main 
reasons : 

(a)  The  combination  of  administrative  ability  and 
professional  eminence  is  rare.  The  academic  person, 
viewing  a  Goverimient  agency  from  the  outside,  is  like- 
\y  to  forget  that  a  principal  function  of  the  organization 
may  be,  in  some  respects,  that  of  a  factory.  Many  a 
man  who  is  recognized  among  his  colleagues  as  an  out- 
standing economist  or  sociologist  would  be  a  complete 
misfit  as  an  executive  in  a  manufacturing  plant.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  Bureau  in  the  past  has  placed 
in  most  of  its  key  positions  the  type  of  man  who  might 
run  a  factory,  irrespective  of  his  professional  qualifi- 
cations. Under  the  present  director  the  Bureau  has 
been  looking  for  the  combination.  Great  caution  in 
selection  has  been  exercised,  since  under  the  civil  service 
system  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  selection  can  not  be 
easily  corrected. 

(6)  Even  if  a  man  can  be  found,  possessing  the  ideal 
combuiation  of  administrative  abilitj'  and  professional 
eminence,  it  may  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  accept, 
because  of  the  low  salary  scale.  While  the  salary  scale 
for  division  chiefs,  $5,600  to  $6,400,  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  average  university,  it  is  probably  low 
compared  with  what  a  man  possessing  the  requisite  com- 
bination of  administrative  ability  and  professional 
knowledge  could  get  outside  the  Government.  Con- 
sider the  responsibilities,  for  example,  of  the  chief  of 
one  of  the  divisions  in  the  Bureau,  namely.  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. He  must  be  a  combination  of  promoter,  scien- 
tific man,  and  administrator.  Since  he  must  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  medical  men  and  State  health  officers 
to  promote  more  complete  and  accurate  reporting,  he 
not  only  must  have  an  engaging  personality,  but  also 
must  be  able  to  command  respect  and  confidence.  This 
makes  it  almost  essential  that  he  have  the  M.  D.  degi-ee. 
But  to  provide  tabulations  of  the  maximum  utility, 
he  must  also  imderstand  the  technical  problems  of  the 
students  of  public  health  and  population,  who  are 
analyzing  vital  statistics,  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  administering  health  programs  or  for  mak- 
ing additions  to  knowledge  in  several  scientific  fields. 
This  requires  the  kind  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
a  chief  which  only  actual  research  experience  of  his 
own,  at  least  the  equivalent  of  that  of  a  student  re- 
ceiving the  Ph.  D.  degree,  can  give.  Finally,  he  must 
be  able  to  superintend  a  factory  receiving  and  process- 
ing four  million  schedules  a  year.  Since  he  must  dele- 
gate much  of  his  work,  he  must  know  how  to  select 


the  right  subordinates  and  how  to  appraise  their  work 
and  their  judgment.  For  all  this  responsibility,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  pays  $6,000  a  year.  It  happens 
that  the  man  selected  by  the  present  Director  of  the 
Census  for  this  task,  has  the  required  combination  as 
probably  nobody  else  in  the  United  States.  But  he 
came  to  the  Bureau  at  a  large  financial  sacrifice  to 
himself,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  perform  a  public 
service  in  a  field  which  was  central  to  his  interests. 
The  field  of  vital  statistics  is  not  an  isolated  example. 
If  one  considers  the  responsibilities  in  other  fields  cov- 
ered by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census — that  related  to  manu- 
factures, to  mention  only  one  other — the  difficulty  of 
finding  men  with  t\i&  requisite  combination  of  abilities 
who  will  make  the  financial  sacrifice  to  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment is  evident.  "Wlien  one  thinks  of  salary  scales 
in  industry,  it  is  not  hard  to  realize  what  a  problem 
it  is  to  induce  a  man  to  assume,  at  $5,600  entering  salary, 
a  position  which  calls  for  a  leader  who  can  conmiand 
the  respect  of  university  and  governmental  economists, 
of  business  executives,  and  of  chambers  of  commerce 
and  trade  associations,  and  at  the  same  time  superin- 
tend the  operations  of  a  statistical  factory.  With  re- 
spect to  manufactures,  under  the  immediate  leadership 
of  the  assistant  director.  Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed,  and  the 
new  chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of  Manu- 
factures, remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past 
2  years. 

The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  men  with  the  requisite  combination  of  adminis- 
trative ability  and  professional  training  may  necessitate 
a  modification  of  the  effort  to  seek  this  combination  of 
qualifications  for  division  cliiefs.  Two  suggestions 
have  been  offered : 

Proposed  Remedies 

Appointing  Dividon  Chiefs  Primarily  on  the  Basis 
of  Administrative  Ability  and  Subordinathig  the  Pro- 
fessionally  Trained  Man,  Who  Would  Then  Be  Free 
From  Administrative  Responsibilities.— There  are  dis- 
advantages in  such  an  arrangement  which  would 
make  its  success  doubtful  in  most  cases.  For  example : 
If  the  professionally  trained  man  is  kept  subordinate 
to  a  nonprofessionally  trained  chief,  his  low  salary 
limit  and  lack  of  opportunity  for  advancement  will  not 
provide  an  attractive  future.  Even  if  the  Bureau 
could  induce  able  economists  to  enter  on  this  basis,  it 
could  not  i-etain  them.  Moreover,  opportunities  for 
conflict  and  mutual  misunderstanding  between  two 
types  of  mind  would  be  ever  present.  The  chief  might 
resist  suggestions  for  change  on  the  ground  that  the 
suggestions  were  "academic"'  or  "highbrow"  or  "con- 
trary to  census  policy"  and  in  many  cases  he  might 
be  quite  justified.    The  assistant  chief,  unless  he  had  a 
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sense  for  administrative  difficulties,  might  be  a  con- 
stant annoyance  with  impractical  ideas  and,  if  the 
ideas  were  not  accepted,  become  quite  discontented. 
In  rare  cases,  where  both  men  had  unusual  tact, 
generosity,  and  awareness  of  mutual  limitations,  ef- 
fective team  work  might  be  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  professionally  trained  man  were  made 
chief  and  most  of  the  administrative  responsibilities 
were  delegated  to  an  assistant  chief  without  profes- 
sional training  who  is  an  expert  factory  superintend- 
ent, the  problem  of  salary  for  the  former  might  be 
solved,  but  the  problem  of  conflict  suggested  above 
would  remain  and  the  arrangement  might  be  disastrous, 
if  the  chief  lacked  sound  administrative  judgment. 
The  responsibility  for  decisions  must  rest  in  the  chief, 
subject  to  review  by  the  director.  In  rare  cases,  team 
work  might  be  possible,  but  the  inherent  dangers  are 
obvious. 

Making  Each  S\ihject-M otter  Division  a  Strictly/ 
Factory  Unit  With  No  Professionally  Trained  Man 
in  High  Authority  in.  the  Division,  and  Concentrating 
Professionally  Trained  Men  in  an  Expanded  Central 
Division  of  Research. — This  arrangement  would  con- 
template much  less  autonomy  in  the  divisions  than 
now  exists,  and  would  limit  the  responsibility  of  the 
division  chiefs  to  the  administration  of  routines.  The 
work  of  analysis,  and  the  technical  research  to  deter- 
mine ways  of  improving  the  data,  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Division  of  Research.  This  sug- 
gestion, insofar  as  it  would  contemplate  a  strong  "gen- 
eral staff"  of  professionally  trained  men  responsible 
immediately  to  the  director,  has  much  to  commend  it. 
In  the  writer's  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important 
forward  steps  the  Bureau  has  taken  has  been  to  develop 
a  central  research  division.  But,  the  writer  also  be- 
lieves, the  Bureau  is  correct  in  rejecting  any  suggestion 
of  stripping  the  subject-matter  divisions  of  profes- 
sionally trained  men.    The  objections  are  several : 

(a)  There  is  no  way,  at  present,  by  which  adequate 
salaries  could  be  paid  to  a  sufficient  number  of  experts 
attached  to  a  single  division  like  a  Division  of 
Research.  Under  existing  personnel  policies  any  effort 
to  place,  in  a  single  division,  more  than  three  or  four 
people  at  salaries  higher  than,  say,  $3,800  a  year  is 
not  likely  to  succeed.  In  view  of  the  variety  and  scope 
of  the  Bureau's  fields  of  work — involving  such  diverse 
problems  as  population,  mortality,  criminology,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  trade,  and  taxation,  to  mention 
only  a  few — it  is  obvious  that  an  effective  "pool"  of 
technical  specialists  could  not  be  had  under  such  salary 
limitations.  Possibly,  some  other  arrangement  might 
be  made — such  as  setting  up  several  research  divisions 
under  an  assistant  director  or  detaching  experts  nomi- 


nally assigned  to  the  present  subject-matter  divisions — 
but  these  possibilities  are  problematical.  In  any  case, 
unless  the  experts  could  look  forward  to  receiving, 
eventually,  salaries  at  least  as  high  as  a  division  chief, 
the  almost  inevitable  result  would  be  an  eventual  loss 
lo  the  Bureau  of  the  best  experts  and  the  retention  of 
the  poorest. 

{h)  If  research  minds  are  more  or  less  isolated  from 
the  actual  operation  of  subject-matter  divisions,  there 
is  a  danger  that  their  ideas  would  become  impractical 
or,  even  if  practical,  would  get  lost  in  a  cumbersome 
process  of  transmission.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  ideas  would  have  to  be  transmitted  to  an  already 
overburdened  director  or  assistant  director,  who  would 
have  to  approve  or  disapprove,  and  then  issue  orders 
(o  the  operating  division  chiefs  concerned. 

(c)  The  danger  would  arise  that  under  a  future 
administration  of  the  Bureau,  less  appreciative  of  sci- 
entific work  than  the  present  administration,  the  re- 
search minds  would  be  sidetracked  entirely.  We  must 
not  forget  the  tradition,  discussed  in  part  I,  that  the 
fidministration  of  the  Bureau  is  changed  with  each 
change  of  party  in  power.  It  would  be  possible  for  a 
future  director,  if  he  were  not  scientifically  minded, 
lo  take  the  easy  course  of  letting  the  "factory"  run  on 
its  momentum  and  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  deciding 
M  hether  or  not  to  implement  new  technical  ideas  from 
a  "brain  trust."  The  research  division  could  be  ig- 
nored or  abolished.  Such  a  development  is  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  The  best  insurance  policy, 
perhaps,  for  protecting  future  scientific  work  in  the 
Bureau  would  be  to  have  professionally  trained  men, 
who  are  also  good  administrators,  in  charge  of  each 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Junior  Professional  Staff  and 
Opportunities  for  Promotion 

From  one  jDrofessional  and  scientific  man  under  45 
years  of  age  in  1933  the  number  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  grown  to  18  in  1938. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  chief  positions  it  was  pointed 
out  that  new  appointments  depended  on  vacancies 
which  may  be  slow  to  develop  if  an  agency  is  to  keep 
faith  with  the  civil  service  and  that  the  salary  scale 
was  too  low  to  attract  the  rare  combination  of  profes- 
sional training  and  administrative  ability  required. 
With  respect  to  junior  i^ositions,  it  is  likewise  true  that 
new  appointments  depend  on  vacancies  which  may  be 
slow  to  develop  in  an  agency  not  continually  acquiring 
new  functions.  But  the  salarj^  scale,  especially  at  the 
entrance  level,  is  ample — indeed,  more  than  ample — 
to  attract  competent  young  Ph.D.'s  in  the  social 
sciences  in  competition  with  the  academic  or  business 
world. 
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I'lie  major  problem  is  to  provide  an  environment  in 
which  the  scientifically  minded  individual  has  an  in- 
centive for  work  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  rec- 
ognition and  promotion.  This  is  a  problem  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shares,  to  a  large  extent,  with 
most  of  the  other  statistical  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Only  in  part  is  it  within  the  Bureau's  own 
control. 

The  Bureau  cannot  alter  a  situation  which  makes 
promotion  difficult,  especially  for  a  person  who  has  at- 
tained a  salary  of  about  $3,200.  If  there  is  no  vacancy 
at  a  higher  position,  the  common  procedure  in  some 
agencies  is  to  rewrite  the  job  specifications  for  the 
work  now  being  done  by  an  individual  whom  the 
agency  wishes  to  promote.  There  are  distinct  limita- 
tions, however,  on  the  number  of  positions  of  a  given 
grade  which  one  division  can  have,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  on  the  alert  for  attemjjts  to 
increase  salaries  by  indirection. 

While  the  problem  of  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  promotion  of  the  young  men  who  have  entered  the 
Bureau  in  the  present  administration  is  largely  outside 
of  the  Bureau's  control,  there  are  at  least  two  ways, 
somewhat  more  within  the  Bureau's  control,  by  which 
a  career  can  be  made  more  attractive.    These  are : 

1.  Further  development  of  a  critical,  scientific  atmosphere 
within  the  Bureau. 

2.  Encouragement  of  analytical  publications,  public  and 
private,  for  which  the  actual  author  receives  recognition. 

The  first  will  depend  largely  on  the  leadership  at 
the  top.  If  the  progress  which  has  begun  under  the 
present  director  could  continue  for  a  decade  or  two,  a 
critical,  scientific  atmosphere  might  conceivably  so  per- 
meate the  organization  that  it  might  survive  subse- 
quent political  vicissitudes.  Unfortunately,  the  scien- 
tific flame  is  still  so  delicate  that  there  is  no  certainty 
of  its  survival.  If  the  next  Director  of  the  Census 
should  be  chosen  because  of  his  party  loyalty,  without, 
respect  to  professional  qualifications,  and  if  he  is  in- 
different to  or  ignorant  of  scientific  work,  as  some 
former  directors  have  been,  it  would  not  take  long  to 
undo  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  The.  higher 
appointments  under  the  civil  service  might  go,  as  they 
have  tended  to  go  in  the  past,  to  faithful  clerks  who 
are  rewarded  for  a  lifetime  of  service  in  the  Bureau. 
The  professionally  trained  men  in  junior  positions 
would  seek  opportunities  elsewhere.  This  eventuality 
can  be  forestalled,  in  part,  by  establishment  of  new 
civil-service  job  specifications  for  the  key  positions, 
requiring  several  years  of  graduate  university  train- 
ing in  the  social  sciences.  However,  an  agency  cannot 
write  such  new  specifications  until  a  vacancy  occurs, 
imless  the  present  occupant  of  the  position  qualifies 
thereunder.    It  would  be  several  years  before  most  of 


the  key  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  could  be 
so  described. 

The  opportunities  in  the  Bureau  to  encourage 
analytical  publications  are  discussed  in  part  IV  of  this 
Section.  Like  most  Government  agencies,  the  Bureau 
has  not  always  given  prominence  to  the  names  of  the 
actual  authors  of  its  analytical  reports,  although  a 
student  familiar  with  government  practice  in  this  re- 
spect can  usually  trace  the  authorship  if  he  goes  down 
carefully  through  the  hierarchy  of  acknowledgments 
in  a  letter  of  transmittal  or  a  foreword.  Recent  publi- 
cations indicate  a  liberalization  of  this  policy.  More- 
over, in  some  of  the  divisions,  notably  Vital  Statistics, 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  junior  personnel  to 
write  for  scientific  journals,  using  Bureau  data,  over 
their  own  signatures.  This  is  most  desirable,  if  the 
ambitious  young  Government  social  scientist  is  to  secure 
recognition  comparable  with  that  of  his  colleagues 
engaged  in  university  research. 

The  Permanent  Clerical  Stafif 

The  fact  that  the  retirement  age  in  the  Federal 
service  is  70  creates  serious  problems  for  an  agency 
like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  has  so  many 
tasks  calling  for  mental  and  manual  agility.  The  re- 
tirement problem  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  Bureau's 
control,  but  this  organization  hapjDens  to  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  newer  statistical  agencies,  which  will 
eventually  face  the  same  problem  unless  they  con- 
tinually expand  the  size  of  their  staffs.^^ 

Of  the  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  lower  and 
middle  classifications,  say  grade  7  and  below,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  majority  are  over  45  and  one-third  are 
over  55.    The  facts  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Table  1. — Percentage  in  given  age  classes  and  above,  among 
clerks  of  grade  C.  A.  F.  7  and  below 


45  years 
and  over 

65  years 
and  over 

65  years 
and  over 

Jan.  1,  1933                

69.6 
68. 0 

33.0 
32.6 

6.8 

Jan.  1,  1938  

8.3 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau,  in  making 
replacements  to  the  permanent  clerical  staff  in  the  past 
5  years,  has  been  able  to  effect  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  C.  A.  F.  employees  under  30  years 
of  age.  On  January  1,  1933,  there  were  only  24  under 
30  years  of  age.    Five  years  later  there  were  65. 

The  effect  of  the  disproportion  of  clerks  in  the  older 
age  groups  is,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  efficiency  in  those 


»The  age  problem  in  the  statistical  agencies  In  the  Government  is 
reviewed,  in  Keneral.  in  Tlie  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Ooveriiment 
Statistics  and  rcconimend.Ttion  made  for  revision  of  the  retirement  pro- 
visions of  clvU  service  (see  pp.  54-05). 
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operations  putting  a  premium  on  speed  or  adaptability. 
It  is  true  tliat  a  great  fund  of  valuable  experience 
is  conserved  in  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Bureau,  but 
at  a  cost  to  productivity,  and  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  necessary  innovations  in  some  of  the  divisions 
have  been  difficult,  occasionally  meeting  outright  resist- 
ance from  section  chiefs  and  other  clerks. 

Temporary  Employees 

The  permanent  force  of  the  Bureau,  as  has  been 
reported  earlier,  is  a  small  headquarters  staff  which 
serves  as  the  nucleus  of  temporary  armies  numbering 
over  125,000  persons  at  the  time  of  the  decennial  census 
of  population  and  agriculture  and  over  25,000  persons 
at  the  time  of  the  mid-decennial  census  of  agriculture. 
In  addition  to  these  great  periodic  expansions,  there 
are  other  fluctuations  of  work-load  necessitating  the 
employment  of  temporary  workers.  The  number  of 
temporary  employees  has  not  fallen  below  100  within 
the  past  decade.  In  the  present  administration,  the 
Bureau  has  sponsored  important  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration projects  employing  several  thousand  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
temporary  employees  directly  on  the  Census  pay  roll 
necessarily  underestimates  the  number  actually  respon- 
sible to  the  direction  of  the  Bureau.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  Bureau  show  197  temporary  employees  directly 
on  the  pay  roll  as  of  June  30,  1934;  1,993  as  of  June 
30,  1935;  806  as  of  June  30,  1936:  571  as  of  June  30, 
1937 ;  and  375  as  of  June  30, 1938.  The  turnover  is  such 
that  the  actual  number  of  different  individuals  on  the 
temporary  pay  roll  over  a  year's  period  is  much  larger. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  part  I  of  this  Section, 
how  the  greatly  fluctuating  work  has  created  difficult 
problems  for  the  Bureau.  In  the  past,  a  disprojior- 
tionate  share  of  the  Director's  time  which  might  other- 
wise have  gone  to  improving  the  scientific  quality  of 
the  Bureau's  work,  has  been  devoted  to  negotiations 
with  politicians.  Wliy  it  has  not  been  possible  entirely 
to  avoid  the  "spoils  system,"  at  least  as  far  as  field 
work  is  concerned,  was  rather  fully  discussed  in  part  I. 

At  each  census,  for  several  decades,  test  schedules 
have  been  used  to  aid  in  weeding  out  the  least  efficient 
enumerators  in  advance  and  to  instruct  the  remainder. 
Brief  instruction,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been 
given  to  the  supei'visors.  Just  before  the  1930  census, 
the  then  director,  Mr.  W.  M.  Steuart,  accompanied  by- 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  is  now  chief  of  the  Field  Divi- 
sion, made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  lecturing  to  the 
politically  chosen  supervisors  and  instructing  them  on 
the  new  and  highly  responsible  duties  which  they  were 
to  assume.  A  written  examination  for  enumerators 
was  devised  to  aid  the  supervisors  in  culling  out  the 
less  literate  candidates.     This  examination  was  ingen- 
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iously  designed,  but  it  was  not  always  administered  by 
(lie  supervisors  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
best  selection. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  history  of 
the  census  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  field  work  was 
taken  in  1934  at  the  initiative  of  the  present  Director 
of  the  Census,  Mr.  Austin,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Rice,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  the  chief  of  the  Agriculture 
Division,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Pettet.  This  was  the  decision  to 
appoint  and  train  intensively  40  area  supervisors,  who 
would  have  immediate  direction  of  the  227  district 
suiaervisors  and  26,000  enumerators  needed  for  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture.  About  120  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  area  supervisor  were  brought  to  AVashington 
and  given  a  month's  intensive  school  of  instruction,  on 
the  schedule,  on  field  work,  and  on  accounting.  After  a 
battery  of  written  examinations  and  oral  interviews 
the  successful  candidates  were  chosen  and  sent  into  the 
field.  The  area  supervisors  then  conducted  brief  schools 
of  instruction  for  the  district  supervisors  under  their 
direction.^" 

While  district  supervisors  and  enumerators  were  po- 
litical appointees,  it  is  generally  believed  that  their 
efficiency  was  greater  as  a  result  of  the  training  and 
method  of  selection  of  the  area  supervisors.  Given  a 
certain  educational  minimum,  the  qualities  required  in 
an  enumerator  are  standing  in  the  community,  the  kind 
of  resourcefulness  which  characterizes  a  successful 
salesman,  honesty,  and  industry,  and  these  are^  difficult 
qualities  to  determine  from  a  civil-service  examination. 
With  some  exceptions,  it  is  said,  Members  of  Congress 
and  local  politicians  have  cooperated  conscientiously  in 
trying  to  reconunend  qualified  persons.  The  writer's 
personal  experience  in  the  1930  census  with  a  situation 
in  Cliicago,  where  the  local  political  cooperation  was 
the  opposite  from  conscientious,  is  said  to  be  exceptional. 

Most  of  the  tempoi'ary  employees  in  the  Washing- 
ton office  are  now  taken  from  civil  service  rolls.  This 
policy  dates  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  veto  of  the  bill 
for  the  1910  census,  on  the  ground  that  "it  is  of  vital 
consequence  that  we  should  not  once  again  permit  the 
usefulness  of  this  great  decennial  undertaking  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  people  to  be  turned  into  an  engine 
to  further  the  self-interest  of  the  small  section  of  the 
people  which  makes  a  jn'ofession  of  politics."  ^'  The 
very  large  turn-over  in  temporary  employees  on  the 
rolls,  even  in  intercensal  employees,  still  creates  prob- 
lems, though  a  conscientious  effort  is  made  to  protect 
the  quality  of  the  service  through  the  giving  of  an 
efficiency  rating  to  each  employee. 


""A  similar  procedure  was  followed  in  training  area  supervisors  for 
the  1935  census  of  distribution,  which  was  taken  largely  with  Works 
Progress  Administration  funds. 

"  Quoted  in  part  I  of  this  Section. 
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It  is  the  judgment  of  the  writer  that  defenders  of 
tiie  present  system  would  have  a  good  case  in  main- 
taining that  the  "spoils  system"  permits  the  selection 
and  retention  of  a  rather  high  average  quality  of  tem- 
porary census  employees.  Even  if  they  were  better 
tlian  employees  selected  by  any  other  system,  however, 
a  strong  argument  could  be  urged  against  it.  The 
argument,  which  has  already  been  foreshadowed  in 
part  I,  may  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  historic  conception  of  the  Bureau  as  a  patron- 
age agenc}'  requires  the  dismissal  of  the  Director  with 
each  change  of  party  administration  and  often  encour- 
ages the  appointment  of  a  new  man  whose  first  qual- 
ifications are  those  of  a  miniatui'e  postmaster  general. 
Some  Directors  of  the  Census,  lacking  professional  sta- 
tistical training  or  census  experience,  have  had  little 
interest  in  aspects  of  the  work  other  than  the  polit- 
ical. They  have  let  many  of  the  key  civil  service  posi- 
tions go  to  older  clerks  in  the  Bureau  without  a  scien- 
tific interest,  and  have  discouraged  rather  than  en- 
couraged the  corporal's  guard  of  social  scientists  in 
the  Bureau  who  have  been  jealous  for  the  Bureau's 
scientific  prestige.  Occasionally,  an  exception  will 
occur,  and  a  Director  like  the  present  incumbent,  who 
has  established  a  lifelong  reputation  as  a  Bureau  of 
the  Census  official,  will  be  appointed.  But  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  system  are  such  that  the  progress  which 
is  being  recorded  under  the  present  Director  could 
quickly  be  brought  to  an  end,  if  his  successor  should 
be  a  man  lacking  his  deep  affection  for  the  Bureau 
and  his  courage  in  working  for  its  improvement. 

Technical  Instruction  Within  the  Bureau 

Tlie  Bureau  has  developed,  out  of  long  experience, 
expeditious  methods  of  mass  instruction  of  editors, 
coders,  and  clerks  who  are  recruited  at  the  time  of  spe- 
cial censuses.  Mention  also  has  been  made  of  the 
school  of  instruction  for  area  supervisors  for  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  and  census  of  business.  In  March 
1935,  a  formal  G-weeks'  course  in  elementary  statistics 
and  computation  was  announced,  any  permanent  or 
temporary  employee  of  the  Bureau  to  be  eligible  to 
enter.  An  attendance  of  about  35  was  expected.  To 
everybody's  astonishment  the  enrollment  was  680.  The 
course  was  given,  in  sections  and  relays.  Arrange- 
ments were  worked  out  with  American  University  to 
offer  coui'ses  for  university  credit  within  the  Bureau. 
Courses  have  been  given  in  elementary  statistics,  prin- 
ciples of  statistical  research,  advanced  statistics,  eco- 
nomic geography,  correspondence,  and  accountancy. 
They  were  tauglit  by  Bureau  experts.  Three  members 
of  the  Bureau  staff,  Dr.  Reed,  Mr.  Short,  and  Dr. 
Dedrick,  also  teach  courses  at  American  University. 


and  another,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  teaches  at  Columbus 
University.  Tlie  writer  knows  of  no  instance  in  which 
a  member  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  teach  in  a 
university  outside  of  Washington. 

Recently  the  Bureau  has  given  encouragement  to 
graduate  students  who  wish  to  acquire  some  practical 
statistical  experience  in  the  Bureau.  Some  of  these 
students  have  themselves  made  valuable  contributions 
w  hile  working  in  the  Bureau.  Two  students,  Shryock 
and  Durand,  in  1935,  designed  and  carried  out  most  of 
the  research  work  out  of  which  developed  the  new 
methods  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  making  post-censal 
estimates  of  population.  Shryock  was  a  Social  Science 
Research  Council  predoctoral  fellow.  There  are  six 
graduate  students  at  work  in  the  Bureau  at  the  present 
time. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  section  of  the  report  has  reviewed  some  of  the 
major  problems  faced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
connection  with  persomiel.  The  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau,  it  was  shown,  has  made  notable 
progress  in  its  progi'am  of  rebuilding.  The  process  is 
necessarily  slow,  and  could  be  jeopardized  by  such  a 
change  in  administration  as  that  to  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  through  long  tradition,  is  susceptible. 

As  to  key  persomiel,  the  Bureau  is  bringing  in,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  men  with  a  professional  graduate 
training  in  the  social  sciences.  Difficulties  in  the  way 
are  (1)  the  infrequency  with  which  vacancies  occur  and 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  civil  service  status  of 
incumbents,  and  (2)  the  scarcity  of  men  with  the  nec- 
essary combination  of  professional  training  and  ad- 
ministrative aptitude  who  will  accept  the  compara- 
tively low^  salaries  available.  These  difficulties  are 
common  to  all  Government  statistical  agencies.  They 
are  magnified  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  strong  will  for  scientific  im- 
provement in  some  previous  administrations. 

With  respect  to  junior  professional  personnel,  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  that  of  getting  the  men  as  of 
keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  the  better  men.  En- 
trance salaries  are  relatively  high,  but  opportunities 
for  promotion  are  limited  beyond  the  lower  Professional 
and  Scientific  grades.  Insofar  as  the  slow  promotion 
system  of  the  Government  is  responsible,  this  problem 
is  outside  of  the  Bureau's  control.  The  Bureau  is  now- 
trying,  however,  to  create  a  more  attractive  scientific 
environment,  in  general,  and  to  encourage  the  younger 
social  scientists  by  giving  more  credit  to  the  actual  au- 
thors of  analytical  studies  made  within  the  Bureau. 

The  major  problem  with  the  permanent  clerical 
staff  is  that  of  age.  This  is  a  problem  largely  beyond 
the  Bureau's  control,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  serious  in 
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the  Bureau  than  in  younger  statistical  organizations, 
which  will  confront  the  same  difficulties  eventually, 
unless  there  is  constant  expansion.  One-third  of  the 
clerical  employees  in  the  Bureau  are  over  55  years  of 
age,  thus  greatly  reducing  efficiency  in  performance 
of  tasks  which  put  a  premium  on  agility. 

A  source  of  some  of  the  Bureau's  difficulties  in  the 
past  has  been  the  size  of  its  temporary  force.  Even  in 
intercensal  periods  the  temporary  force  is  large  and 
fluctuating,  and  at  the  peak  of  the  decennial  census 
period  the  temporary  force  exceeds  125,000.  The  tem- 
porar}-  field  people  are  frankly  political  employees  in 
large  part.  The  Washington  temporary  staff  is  largely 
on  civil  service.  The  most  serious  consequence  of  this 
situation  is  perhaps  less  the  real  inefficiency  of  these 
political  employees  than  it  is  the  danger  to  which  the 
whole  morale  of  the  Bureau  is  exposed.  The  primary 
effect  has  been  felt  in  influencing  the  choice  of  Director, 
who  often  in  the  past  has  been  named  as  a  reward  for 
party  service.  The  present  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau has  made  substantial  progress  in  repairing  some 
of  the  harm  done  to  the  Bureau  in  the  past.    But  the 


fact  that  the  Bureau,  by  tradition,  has  available  a  largo 
number  of  political  jobs  of  a  temporary  character,  does 
not  make  the  future  secure  against  the  appointment  of 
subsequent  directors  who  lack  the  respect  for  scientific 
work  which  characterizes  the  present  leadership. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  educational  work  within 
the  Bureau,  including  courses  taught  by  Bureau  ofli- 
cials  for  which  university  credit  is  given.  The  Bureau 
also  is  hospitable  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
receive  some  practical  statistical  training. 

As  we  have  seen,  some  serious  handicaps  to  the  im- 
provement of  personnel  are  beyond  the  control  of  tlie 
Bureau.  It  is  extremely  important,  however,  for  the 
Bureau  to  have  a  will  for  improvement.  This  will 
has  not  always  been  present  in  the  administration.  It 
is  present  now.  Slowly,  but  unmistakably,  this  will  is 
finding  expression  in  personnel  policies  which  are 
changing  the  atmosphere  of  the  organization.  How 
lasting  these  changes  will  be  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  extrication  of  the  Bureau,  politically  and 
financially,  from  the  insecure  position  whose  historical 
background  was  traced  in  part  I  of  this  Section. 


IV.  ANALYTICAL  RESEARCH 


It  doubtless  would  be  generally  agreed  that  the  fii'st 
great  function  of  such  an  agency  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  to  collect,  tabulate,  and  publish  basic  data, 
which  serve  as  raw  material  for  further  processing  by 
research  workers  everywhere,  in  the  Government  and 
outside  of  the  Government.  The  Bureau's  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  mine  the  statistical  ore  and  produce  the 
statistical  pig  iron. 

How  much  farther  does  the  Bureau's  responsibility 
extend  ? 

To  what  extent  does  it,  or  should  it,  conduct  analj^i- 
cal  research  and  fashion  the  statistical  pig  iron  into 
consumers'  goods? 

These  are.  perhaps,  debatable  questions. 

Three  Types  of  Analytical  Work 

It  may  clarify  the  problem  if  one  distinguishes  three 
types  of  analytical  work  conducted  by  Government  sta- 
tistical organizations : 

1.  Investigations  of  the  accuracy  of  the  basic  data,  with  the 
aim  of  finding  ways  of  improving  its  collection  and  tabulation  and 
helping  to  determine  what  new  questions  to  ask  on  schedules. 

2.  Research  on  the  social  and  economic  significance  of  rela- 
tionships derived  from  basic  tabulations,  with  the  general  aim 
of  making  additions  to  knowledge. 

3.  Quick  analysis  of  data  witli  the  aim  of  providing  factual 
guidance  to  an  administrator  facing  a  particular  administrative 
problem. 

It  would  be  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  first  of 

these  three  types  of  analysis  is  clearly  a  responsibility 


of  such  an  agency  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
Bureau  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  agency  to 
conduct  investigations  of  the  accuracy  and  validity  of 
its  own  data.  If  for  no  otlier  reason,  this  is  true  be- 
cause the  original  schedules  are  usually  confidential, 
open  only  to  sworn  employees  of  the  Bureau,  and  be- 
cause the  Bureau  has  custody  of  vast  quantities  of  un- 
published tabulations,  in  the  form  of  machine  sheets 
and  consolidation  sheets.  There  are  four  times  as  many 
unpublished  tables  relating  to  the  census  of  population, 
for  example,  as  there  are  published  tables.  A  still  more 
cogent  reason,  however,  for  the  Bureau  to  regard  this 
type  of  research  as  a  major  responsibility  is  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  itself  would  be  the  primary  immediate 
consumer  of  such  investigations,  whose  aim  is  to  im- 
prove ways  and  means  of  collecting  the  Bureau's  basic 
data  and  of  presenting  tlie  data  accurately  to  the 
public. 

There  also  might  be  quite  general  agreement  that 
the  third  type  of  analysis  is,  in  general,  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  Government  sta- 
tistical work  is  now  organized.  This  form  of  quick 
analysis  to  inform  an  administrator  with  respect  to 
a  particular  problem  is  one  of  the  most  important  so- 
cial science  functions  within  the  Government.  It  is 
the  point  at  which  facts  enter  into  policies.  Quite  ob- 
viously, this  function  is  best  performed  by  analysts 
directly  attached  to  a  given  administrator.  It  is  the 
type  of  work  which  might  be  expected  in  such  an  office 
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as  that  of  economic  advisei-  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Usuall}-,  such  quick  interpretative  analyses  are  not  pub- 
lished, but  are  presented  to  administrators  verbally  or 
iii  the  form  of  memoranda,  often  confidential.  The 
I'tfectiveness  of  the  analyses  depends  on  the  analyst's 
<irasp  of  the  immediate  administrative  issues  involved, 
on  his  judgment  in  separating  the  relevant  from  the 
irrelevant  facts,  and  on  his  personal  rapport  with  the 
administrator.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  disregard  this 
type  of  quick  analytical  research  in  the  present  report 
on  a  nonadministrative  agency. 

Should  the  Bureau  Do  Research 
of  the  Second  Type? 

If  it  be  agreed  that  the  first  type  of  analytical  work 
listed  above,  namely,  investigations  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  basic  data,  is  clearly  a  function  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  that  the  third  type,  namely,  quick 
interpretative  analysis  of  a  particular  administrative 
I)roblem,  is  generally  not  the  function  of  the  Bureau, 
the  ground  is  cleared  for  a  consideration  of  the  second 
and  possibly  most  debatable  activity,  namely: 

Research  on  the  social  and  economic  significance  of 
relationships  derived  from  basic  tabulations,  with  the 
general  aim  of  making  additions  to  knowledge. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween research  described  under  this  category  and  the 
mere  collection  and  presentation  of  basic  data  in  tabu- 
lar form.  Selection  of  categories  for  cross  tabulation 
in  the  ordinary  basic  census  table  is  presumably  a 
recognition  of  the  social  or  economic  significance  of 
die  relationships.  But  there  are  various  levels  or  de- 
grees of  I'efinement  of  the  new  data.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction, in  emphasis  at  least,  between  a  census  mono- 
graph such  as  that  by  Edmund  E.  Day  and  Woodlief 
Thomas  on  The  Growth  of  Manufactures  and  the 
original  cross  tabulations  in  a  regular  census  volume, 
[ii  such  a  monograph  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  to- 
irether  from  various  general-purpose  tabulations  se- 
lected data  which,  summarized,  describe  a  particular 
sequence  of  events  or  aid  in  verifying  an  explicit  hy- 
()othesis.  The  main  end  is  that  of  telling  the  historical 
story  or  formulating  and  verifying  hypotheses,  and 
llie  statistics  are  used  as  means  to  that  end. 

Practice  Heretofore  Followed 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  produced  a  remark- 
able body  of  research  of  this  character.  Indeed,  when 
one  goes  back  a  lialf  century  to  the  regular  census  vol- 
umes of  1880  and  1890,  before  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Bureau,  one  is  astonished  at  both  the  qual- 
ity and  volume  of  analytical  reseai'ch  in  a  period  when 
the  social  sciences  in  the  universities  were  still  branches 
of  philosophy,  with  little  interest  in  data.    The  intro- 


ductions to  the  regular  census  \oluiues  in  1900  and 
1910  continued  this  distinguished  tradition.  The  vol- 
ume edited  by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Supplementary 
A7ialysis  and  Derivative  Tables,  containing  over  1,100 
pages  of  analysis  of  the  1900  population  data,  perhaps 
marks  the  peak  of  accomplishment. 

Thei'e  were  two  serious  objections  to  a  continuance 
of  the  tradition  of  publishing  elaborate  analytical  in- 
troductions to  the  routine  tabulations.  The  most  seri- 
ous objection  was  the  delay  caused  in  the  publication 
of  the  basic  data.  The  other  objection  was  the  cost. 
In  view  of  the  wastes  due  to  the  character  of  the  field 
work  (Carroll  D.  Wright  estunated  it  at  $2,000,000  in 
1890),^'  the  objection  to  scientific  analysis  on  the 
gi'ound  of  cost  does  not  make  an  impressive  argument. 
The  first  objection  has  generally  been  recognized  as 
valid.  The  census  of  1910  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  in  American  history,  for  which  particular  credit 
is  due  to  Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,^^  the  first  profession- 
ally trained  social  scientist  to  be  appointed  Director  of 
the  permanent  Bureau;  but  criticism  was  offered  be- 
cause of  delays  in  publication.  That  the  delays  were 
due  in  part  to  the  time  required  for  analytical  work  is 
doubtless  true. 

At  any  event,  it  was  decided  in  1920  to  speed  up  the 
publication  of  the  regular  census  volumes  by  reducing 
the  introductions  to  a  few  interpretative  pages  and  to 
publish  detailed  analyses  of  selected  subjects  in  the 
form  of  separate  census  monographs.  Thirteen  such 
monographs  appeared,  the  last  one  coming  out  in 
1931,  after  the  next  census  had  been  taken.  Some  of 
these  were  prepared  by  well-known  scholars  outside  of 
the  Government. 

In  1930  the  same  procedure  was  plaimed,  and  publi- 
cation of  the  regular  census  volumes  was  thcrebj" 
speeded  up.  Many  of  the  analytical  introductions  to 
the  regular  volumes,  though  brief,  were  able  presenta- 
tions. Twenty-one  special  monogi-aphs  were  issued, 
but  many,  if  not  most  of  these,  did  not  represent  ana- 
lytical research  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  They 
were  mainly  vehicles  for  carrying  basic  tabulations  for 
one  reason  or  another  not  included  in  the  regular  de- 
cennial publications  and  they  comprised  a  minimum  of 
explanatory  text.  A  number  of  important  research 
studies  which  had  been  planned  were  discontinued  for 
lack  of  funds  upon  the  passage  of  the  Economy  Act  of 
1933.  Some  of  the  tabulations  made  for  these  unfin- 
ished studies  have  since  been  handed  over  to  private 
research  organizations,  such  as  the  Scripps  Foundation 
and  the  Milbank  Fund,  for  analysis  and  publication. 
In  the  opinion  of  competent  critics  with  whom  the 
writer  has  spoken,  the  monographic  type  of  actual  ana- 


s' See  quotation  from  Wright  in  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  veto 
message,  in  part  I  of  this  section. 

»  Now  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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lytical   research   has   declined   both   in   quantity   and 
quality. 

Question  of  Future  Policy 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  social-science  research  in 
universities,  business,  and  privately  endowed  research 
organizations  generally,  there  is  less  dependence  on  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  analytical  research  which 
has  the  general  aim  of  making  additions  to  knowledge 
than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  Even  as  late  as 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  there  was  hardly  any 
university  or  private  organization  equipped  to  do  ex- 
pensive analytical  work  with  social  and  economic  data. 
We  may  ask :  How  does  this  change  affect  the  Bureau's 
responsibility  ? 

Two  extreme  points  of  view  may  be  presented. 

1.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  uo  longer  do  research 
of  this  type,  except  for  brief  interpretjitive  texts  accompanying 
its  basic  routine  tables. 

2.  The  Bureau  should  do  an  increasing  amount  of  special 
research  on  social  and  economic  problems,  documenting  par- 
ticular historical  trends  and  developin;;  and  testing  hypotheses 
about  social  and  economic  relationships. 

In  support  of  the  first  position  several  kinds  of  argu- 
ments may  be  presented. 

(o)  It  may  be  argued  that  research  of  this  character  should 
not  be  done  by  the  Government  if  it  can  be  done  better  bj- 
outside  scholars  and  organizations.  The  most  effective  re 
search,  it  is  said,  grows  out  of  pressure  to  solve  specific  prob- 
lems. The  university  research  man  is  in  closest  touch  with 
theory  and  is  most  likely  to  feel  a  pressure  to  put  competing 
theories  to  a  quantitative  test.  The  research  organizations  in 
business  may  have  behind  them  even  greater  pressure  to  solve 
particular  problems.  Moreover,  the  university  or  other  out- 
side research  man  might  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
special  field  in  which  the  problem  lies,  superior  to  the  knowl- 
edge which  a  career  man  in  an  agency  like  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  could  have. 

(6)  It  may  be  held  that  such  research  is  a  proper  function 
of  Government,  yet  belongs  not  in  an  organization  like  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  but  in  some  central  planning  or  research 
organization,  such  as  the  National  Resources  Committee  might 
become.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  only  one  of  more  than 
90  Government  agencies  which  collect  and  compile  statistics. 
Although  its  coverage  embraces  almost  every  field  of  social 
and  economic  life,  there  is  hardly  a  .single  field  in  which  it 
is  the  sole  reporting  agency.  The  facts  bearing  on  a  particular 
historical  investigation  or  social  or  economic  hypothesis  may 
need  to  be  assembled  from  the  basic  statistics  collected  by  sev- 
eral agencies.  Planned  and  executed  in  a  central  agency  con- 
cerned with  broad  problems  of  immediate  or  ultimate  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  such  research  would  have  a  good  chance 
of  infiueneing  governmental  policy.  Moreover,  if  research  men 
were  concentrated  in  a  central  office  organized  mainly  for 
analytical  work  and  freed  from  the  routines  of  superintending 
the  mass  production  of  data,  there  would  be  a  critical  inter- 
stimulation  in  such  a  staff  which  would  insure  the  highest  in- 
tellectual standards  and  the  maximum  of  scientific  esprit  de 
corps. 

(c)  An  agency,  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  whose  funda- 
mental task  is  that  of  providing  the  raw  material  for  both  re- 


search and  administration,  runs  some  risk  of  weakening  its 
reputation  for  authoritative  accuracy  if  It  indulges  too  much  in 
research  requiring  refinement  upon  refinement  of  the  data.  .\s 
research  proceeds  upward  from  the  primary  tabulations,  and  as 
operations — sometimes  involving  I  he  theory  of  probability — -are 
applied,  there  often  enters  an  increasing  subjectivity  and  per- 
sonal judgment. 

(d)  At  the  present  time,  fact-collecting  agencies  like  the 
Bureau,  have  not  nearly  enough  funds  to  provide  the  requisite 
raw  data.  If  substantial  additional  money  were  not  forth- 
coming, additional  research  of  the  type  here  discussed  might 
draw  off  funds  indispensable  for  basic  reporting. 

In  support  of  the  opposite  extreme  position,  namely 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  do  an  increasing 
amount  of  special  research  on  social  and  economic 
problems,  documenting  particular  historical  trends  and 
developing  and  testing  hypotheses  about  social  and 
economic  relationships,  several  arguments  may  be 
offered. 

(a)  The  Bureau  is  a  great  storehouse  of  unpublished  data 
and  those  in  charge  of  deciding  what  to  tabulate  and  which 
of  the  tabulated  material  to  ijublish  should  be  in  an  ideal 
position  to  make  intelligent  and  efficient  use  of  these  source 
materials  in  further  research.  It  is  easy  to  cite  examples  of 
errors  committed  by  research  people  who  did  not  know  how 
the  field  and  editing  instructions  behind  a  given  body  of  data 
actually  were  interpreted. 

(b)  Continuing  research  experience  and  close  contacts  with 
the  live  problems  of  the  day  in  sociology,  economics,  and  busi- 
ness are  desiralile  if  division  chiefs  in  the  Bureau  are  to  make 
wise  recommendations  and  decisions  about  what  questions  to 
ask  on  the  basic  Census  schedules,  what  definitions  to  make, 
what  cross-classifications  to  tabulate,  and  what  to  publish. 

(c)  If  it  he  conceded  that  research  on  the  accuracy  of  its 
basic  data  is  an  obligation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  one 
may  point  out  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  detecting 
inaccuracies  and  other  defects  in  data  is  to  conduct  some  re- 
search with  the  aim,  not  directly  of  discovering  the  defects,  but 
rather  of  making  additions  to  scientific  knowledge. 

(d)  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  to  offer  a  career  to  profes- 
sionally trained  men  of  high  intellectual  qualities,  it  nuist  pro- 
vide for  some  stimulating  intellectual  work,  which  will  enhance 
their  reputation  as  social  scientists.  Otherwise,  the  best  men 
will  not  stay  in  the  Bureau,  and  the  basic  data  of  the  social 
sciences  will  be  collected  and  tabulated  by  routineers  without 
incentive  for  providing  data  of  maximum  accuracy  and  utility. 

(e)  Often,  without  interrupting  the  ordinary  routines  of 
tabulating  regular  census  data,  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  a 
particular  type  of  cross-tabulation  which  would  illuminate  a 
special  research  problem.  Thus,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
if  it  had  its  own  research  men  watching  for  such  opportunities, 
might  make  at  practically  no  expense  some  scientific  contribu- 
tions whose  cost  would  be  prohibitive  if  carried  on  as  an  inde- 
pendent operation.  In  view  of  the  overhead  costs  of  a  decen- 
nial census  proper  (nearly  forty  million  dollars  in  1930),  the 
slight  cost  of  subjecting  some  of  this  vast  material  to  special 
research  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  increased  social 
and  economic  value  which  a  few  additional  operations  on  the 
data  would  give  to  the  whole  census. 

Weight  of  argument  in  favor  of  research  xcifhin  the 
Bureau. — In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  weiglit  of  the 
argument  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  research  within  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Census,  when  financially  possible — not 
only  research  on  the  accuracy  of  the  basic  data,  but 
also  research  with  a  more  general  aim  of  making  addi- 
tions to  knowledge.  The  broad  question  of  whether 
the  Government  has  or  has  not  an  obligation  to  do  the 
latter  type  of  research  seems  irrelevant  to  the  writer. 
Certainly,  the  obligation  to  collect  and  tabulate  basic 
data  is  recognized.  And,  just  as  certainly,  this  great 
obligation  cannot  be  discharged  effectively  unless  men 
trained  in  research  and  alive  to  current  research  prob- 
lems are  making  the  crucial  recommendations  and  deci- 
sions. The  best  way  for  a  man  to  keep  "alive  to  cur- 
rent research  problems"  is  to  conduct  some  research, 
and  opportunities  for  recognition  as  a  social  scientist 
are  necessary  if  a  career  in  the  Bureau  is  to  be  attrac- 
tive. And  the  expense  would  be  slight,  considering  the 
added  value  which  such  research  might  give  to  basic 
data  which  already  has  cost  millions  of  dollars. 

Moreover,  the  writer  feels  that  development  of  more 
research  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  other  statis- 
tical agencies  collecting  data  need  not  conflict  with  the 
development  of  research  in  a  central  planning  or  m-- 
search  agency.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  research  in 
a  planning  and  research  agency  close  to  the  center  of 
the  Government,  with  easy  access  to  statistical  data 
wherever  originally  collected,  and  with  a  staff  of  social 
scientists  possessing  high  scientific  esprit  de  corps,  are 
convincing  enough.  But  this  need  not  preclude  a  liai- 
son between  such  an  organization  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  whereby  the  latter  actually  conducts  some 
of  the  research  stimulated  fay  the  former.  Possibly,  the 
most  useful  work  of  a  planning  and  research  agency 
would  be  that  of  exercising  a  freshening  influence 
throughout  the  Government  rather  than  by  conducting 
much  research  of  its  own.  The  experience  of  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Board,  which,  of  course,  has  been  con- 
cerned rather  more  with  the  improvement  of  basic  re- 
porting thnn  with  the  type  of  analytical  research  under 
discussion  here,  suggests  that  such  a  plan  is  workable, 
though  full  of  difficulties.  At  any  event,  the  writer 
believes  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  primary  collection 
and  tabulation  job  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would 
be  imjjeriled  if  its  responsibility  for  research  other 
than  that  on  the  accuracy  of  census  data  were  to  be 
eliminated. 

A  list  of  the  research  monographs  published  by  the 
Bureau  since  its  establishment  as  a  permanent  agency, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  appears  as  Appendix 
B  of  this  Section. 

We  shall  now  review  the  present  situation  in  the 
Bureau  with  respect  to  the  first  of  the  three  types  of 
analytical  research,  namely,  research  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  uncovering  inadequacies  in  the  data  and  of 
fJeyising  ways  to  make  improvements. 


The  Bureau's  Investigations  for  the 
Improvement  of  Its  Own  Data 

The  routineer  and  social  scientist  in  a  Government 
statistical  agency  can  be  distinguished  by  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the  data  which  thej'  collect.  The  routi- 
neer is  likely  to  be  defensive  and  suspicious  of  any 
questionings  about  inaccuracy  or  incompleteness  of  the 
data.  Confronted  with  internal  evidence,  he  usually 
can  be  depended  on  to  counter  bj'  expounding  the  in- 
superable difficulties  under  which  he  works  and  by 
blaming  an  inadequate  budget.  The  social  scientist  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  frank  about  the  shortcomings 
of  his  data  and  to  have  given  the  problems  careful 
study.  He  is  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  do 
research  which  will  enable  him  to  test  his  theories  as  to 
where  the  troubles  lie  and  as  to  how  they  can  be  rem- 
edied. In  some  statistical  agencies  he  may  not  get  suf- 
ficient support  from  his  superiors  to  carry  out  such 
explorations  and  he,  too,  is  likely  to  complain  of  an 
inadequate  budget.  But  the  difference  in  attitude  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  seen  quite  inti- 
mately the  two  types  of  men  in  action. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  had  both  types  of  men. 
The  influence  of  the  present  administration,  unlike  that 
of  some  previous  administrations,  has  been  to  encour- 
age the  latter.  Most  of  the  older  social  scientists  in  the 
Bureau,  who  were  critical  about  their  data,  have  found 
at  the  top  new  encoui'agemeut  for  attacking  their  prob- 
lems. New  leaders  also  have  brought  with  them  a 
critical,  inquiring,  experimental  point  of  view,  and 
sometimes  have  shocked  routineers  by  upsetting  past 
complacencies. 

While  the  present  Director  is  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  critical  analysis,  he  faces  a  great  handicap. 

The  handicaps  to  systematic  investigation  in  the  past 
on  the  validity  of  the  basic  data  were:  (a)  Lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau's  administration, 
(b)  lack  of  qualified  personnel,  and  (c)  lack  of  funds. 
Today,  the  interest  is  present.  As  we  saw  in  part  III 
of  this  Section  the  personnel  situation  is  gradually  im- 
proving. 

The  handicap  of  lack  of  funds  remains.  Here  the 
Bureau,  like  all  agencies,  meets  obstacles  in  its  own 
Department  and  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well 
as  Congress.  It  is  naturally  easier  to  get  approval  for 
an  item  which  has  been  carried  in  the  Budget  for  years 
than  it  is  for  a  new  item.  Hence  the  Bureau  is  pen- 
alized for  its  past  neglect.  It  spent  little  money,  under 
past  administrations,  on  research  for  improvement  of 
its  data.  Wliat  little  was  spent  was  not  usually  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose.  With  greater  economies  be- 
ing required  of  the  permanent  Government  agencies, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  like  other  bureaus,  has  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  up  its  necessary  routine  oper- 
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ations.  It  has  had  to  cut  out  some  of  them  entirely — 
for  example,  with  the  discontinuance  of  marriage  and 
divorce  statistics  in  1933,  the  United  States  is  now  al- 
most the  only  civilized  country  in  the  world  without 
current  national  reportiui);  of  marriages  and  divorces. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  difficult  to  get  brand  new  appro- 
priations for  an  activity,  like  research,  which  would 
seem  to  a  nonscientific  mind  as  a  frill  or  lusui'y. 

The  Geographer's  Problems 

The  lack  of  funds  for  research  is  particularly  detri- 
mental to  tlie  fundamental  operation  of  such  a  divi- 
sion as  that  of  the  Geographer.  The  work  of  the  Cliief 
Geographer,  Mr.  Clarence  Batschelet,  is  basic  to  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  enumeration  of  the  Cen- 
suses of  Population  and  Agriculture.  His  staff  must 
determine  the  legal  boundaries  of  all  minor  civil  divi- 
sions in  the  United  States,  must  lay  out  the  more  than 
120,000  separate  enumeration  districts,  must  obtain 
a  complete  list  of  the  30,000  institutions  for  which 
separate  enumeration  is  necessary  and  must  prepare  a 
separate  map  for  each  individual  enumerator.  The 
boundaries  of  minor  civil  divisions  are  changing  con- 
stantly— more  than  17,000  changes  took  place  between 
1920  and  1930.  These  changes  must  be  discovered  and 
properly  recorded  on  maps. 

Unfortunately,  the  appropriations  for  maps  have  been 
inadequate.  The  Bureau  does  not  make  original  maps, 
of  course,  but  it  has  lacked  enough  money  to  buy  the 
new  maps  which  are  continually  being  issued  by  public 
and  private  authorities.  For  many  areas  it  is  still 
using  maps  20  or  30  years  old,  hopelessly  out  of  date 
m  view  of  the  rapidity  of  population  changes.  There 
has  been  astonishing  progress  in  map-making  within 
the  last  decade.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
has  now  covered  nearly  half  of  the  United  States.  The 
map  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  with  1,025  counties  completed  as  of 
February  1938,  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile,  with 
525  counties  under  way,  and  with  237  approved  for 
subsequent  surveys.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  has  sponsored  the  spectacular  project 
of  making  aerial  maps  of  the  entire  important  agri- 
cultural area  of  the  country  and  600  counties  have 
been  photographed  complete.  Mr.  Batschelet  has  ob- 
tained samples  of  these  new  maps  and  compared  them 
with  the  older  maps.  These  studies  have  revealed  as- 
tonishing errors  and  omissions  in  the  maps  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  using.  Moreover,  com- 
parisons of  planimeter  readings  of  farm  acreage  from 
the  new  accurate  surveys  indicate  wide  discrepancies 
from  farm  acreages  as  reported  by  census  enumerators. 

New  maps  are  necessary  not  only  for  carrying  on  the 
enumeration  by  the  methods  used  in  the  past,  but  also 


for  improving  these  methods  by  a  more  general  de- 
velopment of  farm  identification.  Methods  of  identify- 
ing farms  by  the  a.ssigmnent  of  numbers,  just  as  houses 
are  numbered  in  cities,  were  first  tried  in  35  sample 
counties  in  the  census  of  1935.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
periment justified  expectations.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
value  was  the  control  and  check  it  gave  over  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  enumerator's  work.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  extend  farm  identification  to  most  of  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country  in  the  1940  census.  But  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  must  first  acquire  accurate  maps 
and  must  get  these  maps  early  enough.  Anotlier  im- 
portant improvement  which  has  been  sought,  is  the 
more  accurate  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  settlement 
in  iniincorporated  towns  and  villages  and  city  suburbs. 
The  aerial  maps  are  almost  indispensable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Finally,  if  the  enumerations  of  urban  statistics 
are  to  be  accurately  controlled,  and  the  data  are  to  be 
obtained  in  a  form  suitable  for  intercensal  sampling, 
it  is  necessary  to  number  the  city  i)locks  and  obtain  a 
count  of  at  least  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
block.  Obviously,  if  a  Bureau's  city  map  is  20  or  30 
years  old,  it  is  almost  useless  for  ])renumbering  of 
blocks — especiallj'  in  view  of  the  shifts  in  popula- 
tion from  the  declining  city  centers  to  the  expanding 
peripheries. 

After  making  careful  cost  analyses  and  pruning 
away  every  item  which  he  regarded  as  not  indispen- 
sable, the  Chief  Geographer  asked  for  $300,000  for 
the  next  year  in  order  to  purchase  majjs  and  get  ready 
for  the  1940  census.  The  entire  Bureau  obtained  only 
$50,000  for  preparatory  work  on  the  census.  Out  of 
the  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars  which  will  be  ap- 
propriated a  year  from  now  for  the  1940  census,  the 
geographer  doubtless  will  get  considerably  more  money. 
It  will  then  be  too  late  to  conduct  preliminary  researcii. 
In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  progress  of  map-making 
in  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  will  be  fortunate  if 
the  maps  available  for  enumerators  on  the  1940  census 
are  even  as  serviceable  as  those  which  permitted  dis- 
crepancies in  1930. 

Cooperative  Studies  in  the 
Agriculture  Division 

Investigations  to  improve  the  validity  of  the  data 
have  had  a  better  fate  in  one  other  division  of  the<]!en- 
sus— the  Division  of  Agriculture,  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  taking  the  Census  of  Agriculture. 
As  was  mentioned  in  part  II  of  this  Section,  a  trial 
schedule  for  the  1940  census  has  gone  into  the  field,  and 
special  intensive  studies  ai-e  being  made  in  a  sample 
county  (Morrow  County,  Ohio),  with  the  view  of  de- 
veloping better  methods  of  establishing  farm  location 
and  tabulating  statistics  by  type  of  soil,  distance  from 
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town,  density  of  population,  character  of  roads,  physi- 
ographic characteristics,  location  of  markets,  etc.  The 
Chief  Statistician  for  Agriculture,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Pettet, 
lias  been  one  of  the  vigorous  promoters  of  this  work, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for  funds 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  need 
for  improvement  of  the  Census  of  Agriculture  has  been 
a  matter  of  concern  not  only  to  farm  economists" 
hut  also  to  the  statisticians  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  other  agencies  for 
which  the  Government's  expanding  farm  program  ne- 
cessitated much  more  extensive  use  of  the  census  than 
ever  befoi'e.  The  Committee  on  Government  Statistics, 
the  Central  Statistical  Board,  and  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the 
American  Farm  Economic  Association  have  made  in- 
tensive studies  of  the  problems.''^  Since  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  lacked  adequate  funds  for  analytical 
studies  of  its  own  data,  the  Department  of  Agi-icul- 
ture  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  work  in  progress, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
type  of  studies  needed  througliout  the  Bureau. 

Manufactures  and  Business 

The  phase  of  the  Bureau's  work  which  has  been 
receiving  the  major  attention  recently  from  the  stand- 
point of  rebuilding  is  that  relating  to  industry.  In 
connection  with  the  Census  of  Manufactures  there  had 
been  hardly  any  research  worthy  of  the  name,  to  test 
completeness  of  coverage  or  adequacy  of  classifications. 
Confidential  surveys  were  made  in  1933-34,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Statistics  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board.  As 
a  result,  the  Division  of  Manufactures  is  undergonig 
a  complete  overhauling,  under  conspicuously  able  new 
leadership.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  conduct 
much  systematic  research  on  the  validity  of  the  data. 
Enough  already  was  laiown,  however,  as  a  result  of  an- 
alysis made  by  the  Central  Statistical  Board  to  indicate 
several  points  where  improvement  was  compulsory  if 
the  data  were  to  be  made  even  reasonably  trustworthy. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  concrete  development  has 
been  the  effort  to  improve  industrial  classification.'" 
This  Division,   like  others,   is   sadly   handicapped   by 

"  See,  for  example,  John  D.  Black  and  I!.  II.  Allen,  "The  CountiuK 
of  Farms  in  the  United  States,"  with  discussion  by  M.  R.  Benedict. 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  XIXXII  (September 
1937),  439-70,  and  the  criticism  in  two  recent  bulletins  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  :  Dwight  Sanderson.  Research  Memorandum 
on  Kural  lAfe  In  the  Depression,  and  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Rescnich 
Memorandum  on  Internal  Migration  in  the  Depression. 

»The  subcommittee  last  mentioned  summarized  its  findings  and 
recommendations  in  "The  Census  of  .Agriculture,"  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  Bulletin,  No.  43  (New  York,  1937). 

«•  The  work  of  an  interdepartmental  committee  on  industrial  classltl- 
cation  was  described  in  part  II  of  this  Section. 


lack  of  funds.  The  regular  1933  and  1935  Censuses 
of  Manufactures  could  be  completed  only  with  W.  P.  A. 
aid,  and  there  is  not  enough  money  for  the  regular 
operations  on  the  1937  census — not  to  mention  money 
for  research. 

The  Census  of  American  Business,  first  taken  in 
1930,  and  repeated  in  1933  and  1935  with  almost  ex- 
clusive relief  financing,  is  again  under  way  on  a  relief 
basis  but  with  a  much  restricted  scope.  Each  succes- 
sive census  has  been  an  experiment  of  a  sort.  This  iiii- 
jiortant  effort  to  survey  American  business — the  princi- 
pal new  major  undertaking  of  the  Bureau  since  its 
establishment  in  1902 — is  still  in  a  formative  period. 
Unfortunatelj',  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  the 
sheer  routines  have  been  so  limited  that  sj^stematic 
analyses  of  the  data,  to  determine  its  strengths  and 
v.eaknesses,  have  been  practically  impossible.  Mean- 
while, the  Bureau  is  almost  defenseless  against  com- 
plaints from  the  outside "  that  it  makes  arbitrary 
changes  without  research  on  their  probable  effects  and 
that  it  continues  to  make  errors  because  of  iiaadequate 
opportunity  to  look  more  deeply  into  its  own  data. 
The  Bureau's  vital  pioneering  work  in  this  field  de- 
serves much  stronger  financial  backing  than  it  has 
received. 

If,  like  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  the  Divisions  of 
Manufactures  and  Distribution  had  financial  assistance 
from  some  other  Department,  the  opportunities  for  sys- 
tematic self-analysis  would  be  greater.  The  money 
available  to  other  Government  agencies  serving  indus- 
try and  trade  has  not,  however,  compared  in  amount 
to  that  available  for  agriculture. 

The  Population  Division  and  the 
Next  Census 

There  is  one  division  in  which  the  lost  opportunity 
for  research  for  the  improvement  of  the  data  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  This  is  the  Division  of  Popu- 
lation— the  very  heart  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Today  the  Division  of  Population  consists  of  a  Chief 
Statistician  and  an  Assistant  Chief  Statistician, 
an  expert  on  occupations,  an  expert  on  criminal  sta- 
tistics, and  about  30  clerks,  most  of  whom  are  over  60 
years  of  age.  The  Chief  Statistician,  Dr.  Leon  E. 
Truesdell,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in 
the  Government.  He  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
an  expert  on  population.  He  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  improvements  which  made  the  1930  census  tab- 
ulations more  useful  to  social  science — for  example,  the 
introduction  of  value  of  homes  and  rentals,  the  great 
extension  of  tabulation  by  rural-fai'm  and  nonfarm 
and  by  5-year  age  groups,  and  the  ingeniously  designed 


"See,  for  example,  Werner  Gabler,  Retailing,  IX,  January  IS,  19.'i7 
p.  3. 
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family  tabulations.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  needs 
which  the  census  of  population  will  serve  in  the  fu- 
ture— particularly,  with  respect  to  studies  of  internal 
migration,  of  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of 
metropolitan  communities,  and  of  a  variety  of  major 
problems,  of  vital  concern  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, involving  statistics  on  employment,  industry, 
and  occupation.  Since  the  main  work  on  the  1930 
census  ended,  there  have  been  6  or  7  years  in  which  this 
Division  might  have  been  making  plans,  trying  experi- 
ments with  sample  studies,  and  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  1930  data.  Instead,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
forced,  as  it  has  been,  to  retrench  on  expenditures, 
could  not  put  a  single  dollar  into  such  work.  Wliile 
the  staff  dwindled  year  after  year,  through  retirement, 
resignation,  or  transfer  to  other  divisions  in  the  Bu- 
reau, the  Division  has  been  busy  with  a  variety  of  petty 
but  necessary  routines.  The  staff  has  carried  on  mis- 
cellaneous activities  largely  unconnected  with  the 
census  of  population,  such  as  getting  out  cun-ent  re- 
ports on  judicial  criminal  statistics,  on  prisoners,  on 
the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded.  There  is  also  a 
varying  amount  of  special  tabiilation  for  outside  agen- 
cies and  individuals.  In  1934  the  function  of  making 
population  estimates  was  transferi-ed  to  the  Division 
of  Popidation  from  the  Geography  Division. 

There  will  be  many  pressures  in  1940  for  new  items 
on  the  schedule.  Some  of  these  proposals  might  have 
been  anticipated  and  investigated  by  systematic  re- 
search. Amid  all  the  local  and  State  censuses,  housing 
surveys,  and  other  extensive  field  canvasses  made  with 
Civil  Works  Administration  and  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration funds,  there  existed  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  try  out  experiments,  not  only  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  but  also  on  interpretations  of  definitions 
and  methods  of  collecting  the  data.  Opportunities  also 
were  passed  by  to  analyze  the  original  1930  schedules 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  cer- 
tain of  the  information.^'*  The  opportunity  still  exists 
and  only  recently  the  Bureau  was  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cooperate  in  a  Works  Pi-ogress  Administi'ation 
project  for  this  purpose.  But  there  is  no  personnel  in 
the  Bureau  free  to  provide  experienced  leadership. 

The  loss  is  irreparable.  The  Bureau's  failure  to  get 
adequate  appropriations  for  preparations  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  means  that  the  Division  of  Population  will 
approach  the  1940  census  with  the  scantiest  of  prepara- 
tion. With  the  announcement  of  the  1937  social  science 
analyst  examinations  the  Bureau  has  hoped  to  bring 
into  the  Division  some  able  young  Ph.  D.'s.  There  is 
only  one  understudy  to  tlie  Chief  Statistician  today. 


'^  The  punch  cards  could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  they 
were  destroyed,  pursuant  to  custom,  after  the  regular  tabulations  were 
completed.  Even  if  funds  for  research  had  been  available,  recourse 
would  have  been  necessary  to  the  original  schedules, 


But  these  young  men  will  arrive  too  late  to  help  \)GV- 
form  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  experimental  research 
on  which  the  1940  Census  of  Population  depends  for 
its  improvement.  Nor  are  they  likely  to  remain  in  the 
Bureau  long  after  the  census  unless  a  new  program  is 
developed  for  intercensal  investigations. 

The  Research  Divisiv.>n 

The  Eesearch  Division  is  still  so  new  and  so  insuffi- 
ciently staffed  that  it  has  not  had  much  chance  to  make 
an  indeiiendent  showing.  Its  most  important  work 
has  been  that  of  stimulating  critical  self-analysis  in  the 
other  divisions.  It  had  an  important  part  in  developing 
the  new  methods  of  making  intercensal  estimates;  it 
has  made  some  analyses  of  discrepancies  in  the  age,  sex, 
and  race  distributions  in  connection  with  its  work  of 
preparing  life  tables;  it  has  given  attention  to  the 
problems  of  defining  unemployment  and  making  in- 
dustrial classifications;  and  it  has  broken  a  new  path 
for  the  Bureau  by  experimenting  with  sampling  tech- 
niques. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Improved 

Although  the  research  involved  is  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order,  the  Bureau's  record  in  the  development  of 
better  mechanical  equipment  for  tabulating  its  data 
and,  recently,  of  applying  new  photographic  processes, 
is  a  notable  one.  The  Bureau  has  built  in  its  own  me- 
chanical laboratory  new  machinery  wdiich  will  greatly 
enlarge  and  speed  up  the  facilities  for  tabulating  the 
1940  census. 

General  Comment 

This  illustrative  account  has  not  sought  to  cover  all 
divisions  or  to  render  a  full  accounting  of  the  research 
work  in  the  Bureau  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
data.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  which 
has  taken  place  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Austin  is 
not  so  much  the  volume  of  actual  research  as  the 
healthy  growth  of  attitudes  favoring  it.  Critics  of 
the  Bureau  who  claim  that  the  Census  has  never  ad- 
mitted shortcomiiags  of  its  data  are,  of  coui'se,  grossly 
unfair,  as  reference  to  the  introductory  pages  of  some 
census  rej^orts  in  the  past  years  will  show.  The  Bureau 
has  quite  frequently  admitted  errors  in  its  data — as 
in  the  frank  recognition  in  1930  of  the  underenumera- 
tion  of  Negroes  in  1920  or  as  in  the  warning  against 
taking  the  reported  number  of  centenarians  at  its  face 
value.  But  this  frankness  has  been  much  more  notice- 
able in  some  divisions  than  in  others.  And  it  is  much 
more  noticeable  today  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  Di- 
vision of  Vital  Statistics.,  for  example,  no  longer  makes 
a  pretense  that  its  reporting  of  births  or  infant  deaths 
is  even  90  percent  complete  in  all  States,  and  is  experi- 
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menting  with  methods  of  estimating  a  correction  factor 
to  be  reported  along  with  the  original  data.  Likewise, 
the  Division  of  Manufactures  is  seeking  ways  of  pub- 
licly reporting  the  apparent  degree  of  completeness  in 
its  coverage. 

Difficulty  of  getting  additional  funds  for  researrch. — 
The  inability  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  get  more 
funds  for  research  aimed  at  improvement  of  its  data 
is  a  problem  undoubtedly  shared  by  many  other  Fed- 
eral statistical  agencies.  The  reason  for  the  difficulty 
may  differ  with  different  agencies.  Assuming  that  the 
will  to  improve  exists  within  a  statistical  unit  which 
is  a  division  inside  of  a  i-egulatory  bureau,  most  such 
units  still  face  the  problem  of  "selling"  the  bureau's 
administrator,  on  the  importance  of  such  research.  If 
he  is  "sold,"  the  problem  of  getting  money  may  then 
be  easier  than  it  is  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  be- 
cause there  are  indirect  as  well  as  direct  ways  for  the 
statistical  unit  attached  to  a  regulatory  agency  to  get 
funds.  If  he  is  unsympathetic,  however,  the  difficulties 
of  getting  research  funds  may  be  even  greater  than  it 
is  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Although  tlie  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  one  of  many  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  must  take  its  share  of  budget- 
ai'y  cuts  which  the  Department  receives,  the  Director 
of  the  Census  has  much  more  freedom  of  action  than 
the  chief  of  a  statistical  division  subordinate  to  a  regu- 
latory bureau.  However,  in  going  before  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Ijays  the  penalty  of  past  neglect  of  research,  because 
such  work  now  calls  for  new  expenditures  rather  than 
for  a  continuance  of  past  allocations  whose  usefulness 
is  an  accepted  tradition. 

Proposal  to  smooth  out  work  load. — A  further  step 
toward  an  orderly  development  of  research  work  within 
the  Bureau  would  be  possible  if  a  proposed  bill,  drafted 
within  the  Bureau,  could  be  enacted  into  law.  This 
bill,  described  in  detail  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  March  1938,  pp.  230-31,  seeks 
jirimarily  to  smooth  out  the  work  load  and  make  sys- 
tematic the  schedule  of  operations.  One  of  its  most 
beneficial  results  would  be  the  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
temporary  to  permanent  employees.  Other  important 
features  are  provisions  for  a  regular  quinquennial  Cen- 
sus of  Population ;  an  annual  sample  Census  of  Agri- 
culture, with  complete  coverage  every  5  years;  and, 
similarly,  an  amiual  sample  Census  of  Manufactures, 
with  complete  coverage  every  5  years.  Statutory  au- 
thority is  sought  to  stagger  various  reports  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  a  larger  proportion  of  the  aggregate 
census  appropriation  to  go  to  permanent  rather  than 
temporary  employees.  The  indispensability  of  a  quin- 
quennial Census  of  Population — not  only  to  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Social  Security  Board,  but  also  to  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  allocating  funds  to  States  or  cities  on  a 


basis  of  population,  as  well  as  to  research  workers  on 
population  problems — has  been  proclaimed  almost  uni- 
versally. Various  reports  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  have  been  emphatic  in  recommending  it. 
Similarly,  the  proposed  annual  sample  surveys  of  Agri- 
culture and  Manufactures  are  necessary  to  Government 
administration  and  to  private  research  as  well. 

Summary 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  first  great  responsibility 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  to  produce  the  raw 
material  for  further  processing  by  statisticians  every- 
where, in  and  out  of  the  Government.  Beyond  that 
vital  routine  operation,  how  much  analytical  research 
should  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  do? 

This  question  was  considered  by  distinguishing  three 
types  of  analytical  work  conducted  by  Government  sta- 
tistical organizh,tions : 

1.  Investigations  of  the  accuracy  of  the  basic  data,  with  the 
aim  of  finding  ways  of  Improving  its  collection  and  tabulation  and 
helping  to  determine  what  new  questions  to  ask  on  schedules. 

2.  Research  on  the  social  and  economic  significance  of  re- 
lationships derived  from  basic  tabulations,  with  the  general 
aim  of  making  additions  to  knowledge. 

3.  Quick  analysis  of  data  with  the  aim  of  providing  guidance 
to  an  administration  facing  a  particular  administrative  problem. 

The  first  type,  it  was  maintained,  was  clearly  within 
the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  the  third 
type,  generally  not,  being  best  performed  by  analysts 
directly  attached  to  a  given  administrator.  The  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  second  type  is  perhaps 
more  open  to  debate. 

With  respect  to  the  second  type  of  analytical  re- 
search the  Bureau  can  point — especially  between  1880 
and  1910 — -to  much  good  performance.  AVhen  univer- 
sity research  in  the  social  sciences  was  in  its  infancy 
the  Bureau  produced  a  large  volume  of  research  of 
high  quality.  Most  of  this  appeared  as  textual  ac- 
companiments of  the  decennial  census  reports.  The  de- 
lays in  publication  of  the  basic  data,  while  the  analysis 
was  awaited,  caused  considerable  criticism,  and  in  1920 
the  text  accompanying  the  tables  was  reduced  to  a 
bare  introduction.  The  analytical  studies  were  trans- 
ferred to  separate  monographs  in  selected  fields.  In 
1930  the  text  in  the  regular  volumes  also  was  brief, 
but  the  separate  monographs  did  not  represent  so  much 
actual  analytical  research  as  they  did  the  presentation 
of  additional  tabidar  material  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  had  been  excluded  from  the  census. 

Arguments  were  presented  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  analytical 
work  of  the  second  type:  (1)  That  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  should  not,  do  such  work  (a)  because  this  is 
not  the  function  of  a  Government  agency;  (b)  be- 
cause, if  it  is  the  function  of  Government,  it  should 
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be  i>erforined  by  some  central  planning  agency  close 
to  the  Executive;  (c)  the  subjectivity  introduced  by 
the  Bureau  in  the  process  of  elaborately  refining  data 
might  imperil  the  reputation  of  a  primary  collecting 
agency  for  authoritative  accuracy;  and  (d)  unless  ap- 
propriations were  increased  such  research  might  draw 
off  funds  indisjDcnsable  for  basic  reporting.  (2)  That 
the  Bureau  should  do  such  research,  because  (a)  it 
has  closest  knowledge  of  the  data;  (b)  such  research 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  Bureau's  statisticians,  who 
malce  decisions  about  definitions,  tabulations,  etc.,  alive 
to  uses  of  the  data;  (c)  sucli  research  has  as  an  im- 
portant byproduct  the  discovery  of  inadequacies  in 
tlie  present  basic  statistics;  (d)  stimulating  work  of 
tliis  character,  conferring  some  personal  prestige,  is 
necessary  if  the  Bureau  is  to  retain  the  social  scien- 
tists necessary  to  guard  and  improve  the  data;  and  (e) 
the  expense  would  be  slight,  considering  the  added 
value  which  such  research  might  give  to  basic  data 
which  already  have  cost  millions  of  dollars.  The  writer 
favors  the  second  argument,  and  believes  that  such  re- 
search in  an  agency  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would 
be  wholly  compatible  with  research  in  a  central  plan- 
ning agency  as  well. 

Finallj',  actual  work  of  the  Bureau  with  respect  to 
the  first  type  of  research — to  find  ways  of  improving 
the  collection  and  tabulation — was  reviewed  with  con- 
siderable illustrative  detail.  Obstacles  to  such  work 
in  a  Government  agency  are  (1)  lack  of  encourage- 
ment by  the  administrative  head;  (2)  lack  of  qualified 
personnel;  and  (3)  lack  of  funds.  It  was  indicated 
with  respect  to  (1)  that  administrative  support  for 
such  research  was  now  present  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  though  this  had  not  always  been  the  case,  and 
that  the  situation  with  respect  to  (2)  was  gradually 
improving,  as  shown  in  part  II  of  this  Section.  The 
main  obstacle  is   (3),  lack  of  funds.     The  Bureau  is 


})aying  the  penalty  of  past  neglect  of  such  research, 
because  requests  for  funds  for  this  purpose  are  now 
new  requests  rather  than  requests  for  the  continuance 
(if  a  long-established  function.  The  Bureau,  in  get- 
ting research  funds,  must  jump  three  hurdles- — the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Congress.  In  each  case,  there  is  a  tendency  to  approve 
established  past  appropriations  more  or  less  auto- 
matically and  to  question  new  appropriations — espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  demands  for  general  budgetary 
1  eductions. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  has  one  less,  hurdle  to 
jump  than  the  chief  of  a  small  statistical  division  sub- 
ordinate to  a  bureau  which  has  regulatory  functions, 
and  therefore  has  more  freedom.  But  if  the  chief  of 
A  Statistical  division  subordinate  to  a  I'egulatory  bu- 
leau  can  "sell"  his  bureau  head  on  the  needs  of  re- 
search, the  chances  of  getting  funds  are  likely  to  be 
more  favorable  than  in  case  of  a  purely  statistical  bu- 
leau — since  there  are  indirect  as  well  as  direct  sources 
of  revenue,  as  discussed  in  part  I  of  this  Section.  If 
the  liead  of  the  regulatory  bureau  is  not  a  supporter  of 
research,  however,  a  statistical  division  within  such 
bureau  may  be  in  a  weaker  position  than  a  purely  sta- 
tistical organization  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  spite  of  lack  of  funds,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
as  was  shown,  has  made  some  progress  in  promoting 
investigations  which  look  to  the  improvement  of  its 
data.  The  most  conspicuous  work  at  the  present  time 
involves  the  Census  of  Agriculture.  But  this  was  made 
possible  by  outside  funds,  and  some  divisions,  notably 
tlie  Geography  Division  and  the  Division  of  Popula- 
tion, have  been  handicapped  so  seriously  as  to  jeop- 
ardize the  1940  census.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
development  in  the  Bureau  with  respect  to  this  type 
of  investigation  is  not  so  much  the  actual  output  as 
the  healthy  growth  of  attitudes  favoring  it. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 


This  Section  constitutes  a  case  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  production  of  social  science  data 
in  one  Government  agency — the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Though  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  one  of  about  90 
Federal  agencies  compiling  and  publishing  statistics, 
it  is  preeminent  because  of  its  size  and  the  general- 
purpose  character  of  its  work.  Some  of  its  problems 
are  common  to  all  agencies  in  the  social  science  field. 
Others  of  its  problems  are  a  function  of  the  particular 
historical  conditions  out  of  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  grew. 

Part  I  provided  a  background  for  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion. Two  significant  sets  of  facts  were  set  forth: 
(1)  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  first  established  as  a 
permanent  agency  in  1902,  is  heir  to  a  century  of 
American  traditions  which  tended  at  times  to  empha- 


size the  political,  as  distinguished  from  the  scientific, 
aspects  of  the  decennial  census;  and  (2)  the  Bureau 
has  not  shared  widely  in  the  vast  growth  of  statistical 
services  in  the  past  generation.  These  services  have 
been  allocated  to  new  statistical  agencies  growing  up 
in  the  various  subject  matter  fields.  Thus  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  been  in  an  insecure  position  for  get- 
ting funds — preference  often  being  given  to  agencies 
serving  solely  the  needs  of  some  special-interest  group. 
In  the  face  of  these  handicaps,  the  contribution  of  the 
Bui'eau  of  the  Census  to  the  American  leadership  in 
making  the  social  sciences  objective  is  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

Part  II  reviewed  the  needs  of  and  support  given  by 
consumers  of  census  data.  The  vast  increase  in  de- 
mand, both  by  the  Government  and  laymen,  for  data 
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was  sketched.  Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
cannot  profit  by  pressure-group  support  as  can  some 
statistical  organizations  it  has  cordial  relationships 
with  its  i>ublic  and  private  consumers.  In  some  cases — 
notably  in  the  field  of  agricultural  statistics — the  Bu- 
reau has  obtained  not  only  technical  help  but  also 
outright  financial  subsidy.  These  instances  are  ex- 
ceptional. There  has  been  some  ground  for  hope  that 
the  Bureau  might  find  for  itself  in  the  field  of  indus- 
try and  trade  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  agriculture  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  labor.  Such  a  development 
might  be  important  for  the  obtaining  of  adequate 
financial  support.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  attaining 
such  an  objective  were  studied,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  competitive  position  of  other  Government 
agencies  and  with  respect  to  the  Bureau's  lack  of  a 
permanent  field  staff.  A  different  type  of  consumer  re- 
lationship was  exemplified  by  the  field  of  vital  statis- 
tics, the  collection  of  which  by  State  boards  of  health 
is  subsidized  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  These 
State  collecting  agencies  are  also  among  the  principal 
consumers  of  vital  statistics.  The  generation  of  ex- 
perience with  vital  statistics  provides  an  illuminating 
example  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  development 
of  a  decentralized  reporting  system. 

Part  III  analyzed  problems  of  personnel.  The  con- 
ditions described  in  part  I  had  led  by  1933  to  a  serious 
situation  in  the  Bureau,  through  the  loss  of  most  of  its 
professionally  trained  men.  There  has  been  a  states- 
manlike process  of  rebuilding  on  the  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Director.  Any  agency,  unless  it  is  acquiring  ne\v 
functions,  finds  it  difficult  to  place  professionally  qual- 
ified men  into  key  positions,  because  vacancies  are  rare 
and  it  is  difficult  to  remove  a  less  qualified  man  on 
civil  service,  and  because  the  requisite  combination  of 
administrative  ability  and  professional  preparation  is 
not  easy  to  secure  at  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Govern- 


ment. With  respect  to  junior  professional  personnel, 
entrance  salaries  are  high,  possibly  too  high,  but  op- 
portunities for  promotion  are  not  attractive  to  the  bet- 
ter men.  Like  any  of  the  older  agencies,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  faces  the  problem  of  an  overloading  of  its 
clerical  force  with  elderly  people.  One-third  of  the 
clerical  employees  of  the  Bureau  are  over  55  years  of 
age.  A  special  problem  in  this  organization  is  the 
large  ratio  of  temporary  to  permanent  employees.  It 
is,  in  part,  inevitable,  due  to  the  fluctuating  character 
of  census  work.  The  implications  of  this  situation  are 
far-reaching,  since  the  political  nature  of  temporary 
appointments  at  each  decennial  census  has  frequently 
in  the  past  been  used  to  justify  the  selection  of  a  Di- 
rector on  grounds  other  than  professional  competence. 
Part  IV  considered  questions  relating  to  the  role  of 
an  agency  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  conducting 
analytical  research.  It  was  recognized  that  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Bureau  was  the  production  of 
the  raw  data.  It  was  conceded  that  the  Bureau  had 
the  obligation  of  conducting  research  to  determine  the 
validity  of  these  data  and  to  experiment  with  ways 
of  improvement.  The  question  of  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  Bureau  for  research  of  an  interpretative  char- 
acter was  reviewed  at  length  and  arguments  pro  and 
con  presented.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  writer  that 
more,  rather  than  less,  of  the  interpi-etative  type  of 
research  should  be  expected  from  an  agency  with  such 
close  access  to  the  original  data.  The  research  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  reviewed  in  some 
detail.  It  was  evident  that  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of 
professionally  qualified  personnel  have  greatly  handi- 
capped the  organization,  even  in  carrying  ovit  research 
which  it  regards  as  essential  for  determining  the  va- 
lidity of  some  of  the  basic  data.  The  Bureau  is  awake 
to  the  needs,  but,  with  insufficient  funds  for  the  cur- 
rent routine  operations,  can  attain  only  a  fraction  of 
the  desired  objectives. 


APPENDIX  A 
LIST  OF  INQUIRIES  COVERED  BY  THE  PERMANENT  CENSUS 

IPrepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill) 


Decennial  Inquiries  listed  in  the  Permanent  Census 
Act  of  1902 : 

Special  classes,  including  insane,  feeble-minded,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.'' 

Crime,  ijjiuperism,  and  benevolence,  including  prisoners, 
paupers,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  inmates  of  benevolent  and 
reformatory  institutions.'^ 

Social  statistics  of  cities.*" 


w  With  ■the  proviso  that  the  statistics  be  limited  to  institutions  con- 
taining such  classes. 

'» The  pej-manent  Bureau  has  never  collected  any  statistics  under  that 
title  or  heading.     Presumably  it  was  expected  to  cover  the  same  sub- 


Public  indebtedness,  valuation,  taxation,  and  expenditures. 

Religious  bodies. 

Electric  light  and  power,  telephone,  and  telegraph  business. 

Transportation  by  water,  express  business,  and  street  rail- 
ways. 

Mines,  mining,  quarries,  and  minerals,  and  the  production  and 
value  thereof;  together  with  the  number,  average  daily  wage, 
average  working  time,  and  aggregate  earnings  of  men  em- 
ployed. 


Jects  as  were  covered  under  the  same  title  in  the  censuses  of  1880  and 
tsno  (see  History  and  Oron-th  of  the  United  States  Ccn«us,  by  Wright 
and  Hunt,  pp.  796  and  S02)  ;  and  the  Bureau  has  in  some  years  in- 
cluded such  sHhieots  (designated  as  general  statistics)  in  the  annual 
compilation  of  tiiiancinl  statistics  of  cities. 
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The  act  also  autlioriztMl  the  Quinquennial  Census  of 
Manufactures;  and  the  annual  collection  of  statistics 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  of  Cotton  Production. 

Under  the  Amendatory  Act  of  June  7,  1906,  the  first 
two  subjects  on  the  above  list  of  decennial  inquiries 
were  replaced  by  the  following: 

Defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes.*' 
Crime,  including  judicial  statistics. 

An  attemjit  which  was  made  to  compile  judicial  sta- 
tistics on  a  comprehensive  scale  proved  to  be  a  failure 
and  the  results  were  never  published.  The  present  an- 
nual compilation  of  criminal  judicial  statistics  was  in- 
augurated under  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed 
March  4,  1931. 

The  amendatory  act  added  two  decennial  inquiries 
to  the  original  list,  namely : 

Savings  banks,  and  other  savings  institutions,  mortgage,  loan 
and  investment  companies  and  similar  institutions. 

Fishing  industry  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  BMsh- 
eries. 


"  Proviso  In  permanent  act  HmUlng  this  to  institutional  classes  was 
not  regained  in  the  amendatory  act. 


Nothing  was  ever  done  with  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  as  regards  the  fishing  industry  only  one  in- 
quiry has  been  made. 

The  amendatory  act  authorized  also  the  quinquen- 
nial compilation  of  statistics  relating  to — 

Street  railways  and  electric  light  and  power,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  business. 

The  compilation  of  current  industrial  statistics,  be- 
gun in  1929,  was  authorized  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  acting  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  1903 
(irganizing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Two  censuses  of  business  have  been  taken  by  the 
permanent  Bureau,  one  as  a  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion project  covering  the  year  1933  and  the  other  as  a 
Works  Progress  Administration  j^roject  covering  the 
year  1935.  But  the  present  permanent  census  law  does 
not  provide  for  a  census  of  business,  although  dis- 
tribution, which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  busi- 
ness census,  is  included  in  the  scope  of  the  decennial 
census  as  defined  by  the  act  providing  for  the  Fifteentli 
and  subsequent  Censuses. 


Chart  indicating  the  subjects  covered  by  the  decennial  census,  1790  to  19S0,  and  by  the  statistical  compilations  of  the  permanent 

Bureau  of  the  Census  since  1903. 
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Public  indebtedness,   valuation,  taxation,  and 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  ' 

expenditures. 

Religious  bodies 

Transportation  by  water. 

Water  power 

Fisheries. 

Mines  and  quarries. 

Social  statistics  of  cities 

Quinquennial: 

Trade  societies  and  strikes  and  lockouts 

Electrical  industries. 

Wages  and  prices 

Agriculture. 

Transportation 

Biennial: 

Valuation,  taxation,  and  public  indebtedness  ' 

Manufactures. 

Farms  and  homes 

Forest  products. 

Real  estate  mortgages 

Annual: 

Defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes  ' 

Vital  statistics. 

Marriage  and  divorce. 
Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  prisons. 
Patients  in  hospitals  for  mental  disease. 
Feebleminded  and  epileptics  in  institutions. 
Judicial  criminal  statistics. 
Financial  statistics  of  cities. 
Quarterly  or  monthly: 

Cotton  production  and  consumption. 
Current  industrial  statistics. 

•  Includes  inquiries  outside  the  decennial  census  author 
Census  Act  of  1902  or  by  later  legislation. 

1  Was  included  in  the  Twelfth  Census  reports  but  was  ba 
made  after  the  Twelfth  Census  was  taken. 

>  The  population  schedule  asked  for  the  number  of  mont 
during  the  year.    Data  for  1910  were  never  tabulated. 

'  Covered  by  a  single  schedule  carrying  4  or  5  questions  ue 
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*  In  1840  an  inquiry  as  to  schools  and  colleges  was  included  in  the  population 
schedule. 

*  Based  mainly  on  data  obtained  through  the  census  of  manufactures  but  published 
as  separate  reports. 

« In  1890  published  under  the  title  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation. 
T  The  blind  and  deaf-mutes  in  the  general  population  have  been  enumerated  in 
connection  with  every  population  census  from  1830  to  1930,  inclusive.    The  population 


censuses  from  1850  to  1S90,  inclusive,  undertook  to  enumerate  the  insane  and  the  idiotic; 
and  an  enumeration  of  convicts  and  prisoners  was  attempted  in  1850  and  1860. 

•  Covered  by  a  special  report. 

•  Mortality  was  not  included  in  the  main  decennial  census  after  1900,  but  was  made 
an  annual  compiUtJon  under  the  Permanent  Census  Act,  limited  to  such  States  and 
municipalities  as  had  satisfactory  systems  of  rejJristration.  The  registration  area 
comprised  only  6  of  the  States  in  1902  but  now  includes  all  of  them. 
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The  marriage  and  divorce  inquiry  taken  in  1916  had 
no  authorization  other  than  an  appropriation  for  it,  as 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  this  inquiry  failed 
to  pass  Congress.  It  was  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
period  from  1907  to  1916,  but  on  account  of  war  condi- 
tions it  was  decided  to  limit  the  work  to  one  year  and 
make  it  the  beginning  of  an  annual  compilation.  The 
annual  compilation  beginning  with  the  year  1922  was 
authorized  by  order  of  the  Secretary'  under  section  8 
of  the  act  of  1903  organizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  It  was  discontinued  for  reasons  of 
economy  after  1932. 

Subject 
Permanent  Census  Bureau  Publications 

Decennial :  Tears  covered 

Religious   Bodies 1906, 191G,  1926, 1936 

Defective,  Dependent  and  Delinquent 

Classes 19(M,  1910, 1923, 1933 

Prisoners     and     Juvenile     Delin- 
quents  1904, 1910 

Prisoners 1923, 1933 

Children  Under  Institutional  Care 1923 

Children  Under  Institutional  Care  and  in  Foster 

Homes 1933 

Financial  Statistics  of  State  and  Local  GoTernments 

(Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation) 1902,1913,1922,1932 


Decennial — Continued.  Years  coveicd 

Transportation  by  Water 1906, 1916, 1926 

Blind 1904. 1910, 1920. 1930 

Deaf-Mutes 1904, 1910, 1920, 1930 

Quinquennial : 

Electrical  Industries—  1902, 1907, 1912, 1917, 1922, 1927, 1932 

Agriculture 1925, 1930, 1935 

Manufactures  from  1904  to  1919,  then 

biennial 1901, 1909, 1914, 1919 

Manufactures,  biennial 1921, 

1923, 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935 
Annual : 

Vital  Statistics 1900- 

Marriage  and  Divorce 1916, 1922-1932 

Mental  Patients  in  State  Hospitals 1926-1932 

Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Mental  Disease 1933- 

Feeble-minded  and  Epileptics  in  State 

Institutions 1926-1928 

Mental   Defectives   and   Epileptics   in 

State    Institutions 1929-1932 

Mental   Defectives   and  Epileptics  in 

Institutions 1933- 

Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons 

and  Reformatories 1926- 

Judicial  Criminal  Statistics 1932- 

Fiuaucial  Statistics  of  Cities 1902- 

Financial  Statistics  of  States 1922-1931 

Fisheries 1008  only 

Marriage  and  Divorce:  Single  compilation  authorized  by 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  Januarv  9,  1905,  covering 
the  period  1887  to  1906. 
Current   Industrial    Statistics,   compiled    monthly,   quar- 
terly, or  annually '. 1929- 
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1900  to  1910 

Following  the  census  of  1900  a  series  of  population  studies 
was  prepared  under  the  supervision  and  editorship  of  Walter 
F.  Willcox.  who  also  wrote  most  of  the  text.  These  were  after- 
wards assembled  and  bound  in  a  single  volume  entitled  "8up- 
plementanj  Analysis  and  Derivative  2'ables,"  published  in  1906 
(1141  pp.).  The  subjects  covered  were  the  following: 
Area. 

Population. 

Density  of  population. 
Increase  of  population. 
Proportion   of  the  sexes. 
Age,  by  Allyn  A.  Young. 
Race. 
Negroes. 

Interstate  migration,  by  Joseph  A.  Hill. 
Illiteracy,  by  Joseph  A.  Hill. 
Families. 
Marital  classes. 
Proportion  of  children. 
Occupations,   by   Wesley   C.   Mitchell. 
Teachers. 
Supplement : 

A  discussion  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, by  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings. 
The  negro  farmer,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois. 
Methods   of   estimating   population. 
The  following  monograph  was  published  in  1909: 

A    Century    of    Population    Growth,    by    W.    S.    Rossiter 
(303  pp.). 

1910  to  1920 

Tear  of 
publi- 
cation Pages 
Negro  Population  in  the  United  States,  1790-1915, 

by  John  Cummings 1918      844 


1920  to  1930 

Special  Monograph  Series 

Tear  of 
publi- 
cation Pages 

I.  Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States, 

3^910-1920,  by  William  S.  Rossiter 1922      255 

II.  Mortgages  on  Homes 1923      277 

III.  The  Integration  of  Industrial  Operation,  by 

Willard  L.  Thorp 1924      272 

IV.  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  by  E.  A. 

Goldenweiser  and  Leon  E.  Truesdell 1924      247 

V.  School  Attendance  in  1920,  by  Frank  A  Ross-     1924      285 
VI.  Farm   Population  of  the   United  States,  by 

Leon  E.  Truesdell 1926      .536 

"V^I.  Immigrants    and   Their    Children,    1920,    by 

Niles  Carpenter 1927      431 

VIII.  The  Growth  of  Manufactures,  1899  to  1923, 

by  Edmund  E.  Day  and  Woodlief  Thomas.     1928      205 
IX.  Women  in  Gainful  Occupations,  1S70  to  1920, 

by  Joseph  A.  Hill ;1929      416 

X.  Earnings  of  Factory  Workers,  1899  to  1927, 

by  Paul  F.  Brissenden 1929      424 

XI.  Ratio  of  Children  to  Women,  1920,  by  War- 
ren S.  Thompson 1931      242 

The  Woman  Home-maker  in  the  City,  by  Bertha 

M.    Nienburg 1923        49 

Farm  Population  of   Selected   Counties,   by   0.  J. 

Galpin  and  Veda  B.  Larson i 1924      238 

1930 

Age   of    the    Foreign-born    White    Population,    by 

Country  of  Birth,  by  George  B.  L.  Arner '.     1933        77 

Foreign-born  White  Families  by  Country  of  Birth 

of  Head,  by  Leon  E.  Truesdell 1933      217 
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Negroes  iu  the  United  States,  l!;l2(>-32,  bv  Cliailes 
E.  Hall 

A  Social-Economic  Grouping  of  the  Gainful  Work- 
ers in  the  United  States,  by  Alba  M.  Edwards 

Introduction  to  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  1900  to  1930,  by  Walter  V.  Willcox 

Location  of  Manufactures,  1899-1929,  by  Tracy  E. 
Thompson 

Materials   Used  in  Manufactures,  1929,   by  Tracy 

E.  Thompson 

Farm    Real-estate    Values    in    the    New    England 

States,  1850-1930,  by  William  I.  Goodwin 

Large-scale  Farming  in  the  United  States,  1929,  by 

R.  D.  Jennings 

The  Farm  Horse,  by  Z.  R.  Pettet 

Types  of  Farming  in  the  United  States,  by  Foster 

F.  Elliott 1933 


Year  of 
publi- 
catlou 

Pages 

1935 

845 

1938 

264 

1933 

138 

1933 

67 

1933 

58 

1933 

123 

1933 

106 

1933 

84 

225 
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Year  of 
publi- 

cutlon  Pages 
Taxes  on  Farm  Property  in  the  United  States,  by 

Warder  B.  Jenkins 1933      120 

Retail  Chains,  by  John  Guernsey  and  Charles  F. 

Beach 1933      270 

Food  Retailing    (including  restaurants),  by  John 

Guernsey 1934         92 

Apparel  Retailing  (Apparel,  Clothing,  and  Related 

Merchandise),  by  Charles  F.  Beach 1933        74 

Drug  Retailing,  by  Charles  F.  Beach 1933        51 

Shoe  Retailing,  by  John  Guernsey 193;^         46 

Automobile  Trades,  by  Charles  F.  Beach 1934        81 

Analyzing  the  Small  City  and  Rural  Market  Area, 

by  Charles  D.  Bohnunan 1933      126 

Multiple   Types   of   Wholesaling,    by   Theodore   N. 

Beckman  and  Nathanael  H.  Engle .1933        44 

Employment  and  Wages  in  the  Retail  Industry  by 

Charles  F.  Beach 1933        45 
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SECTION   8 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  IN  RELATION  TO    RESEARCH 

By  Martin  A.  Roberts 


INTRODUCTION 

The  broad  definition  of  research  adopted  for  the  pur-  ture,  the  Geological  Survey  in  geology,  and  the  Sur- 

pose  of  its  inquiry  by  the  National  Resources  Com-  geon  General's  office  in  medicine  and  surgery.     The 

iiiittee  covers  the  '■'■  collect  ion  as  well  as  the  hiterpreta-  Library  of  Congress  recognizes  this  by  abstaining  from 

tion  of  data."    The  services  of  the  Library  of  Congress  unnecessary  competition  in  these  fiehls.     And  with  the 

fall  into  both  of  these  categories,  and  will  be  considered  exception  of  a  percentage  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

below   under  three  heads — I,  the  collections;  II,  the  Public  Library,  practically  all  is  material  of  research 

facilitating  apparatus;  and  III,  the  interpretation.  value. 

If  one  were  to  consider  the  abilities  of  the  Library  Since  there  is  no  single  overhead  authority,  our  Fed- 

of  Congress  and  the  other  libraries  of  the  District  of  eral  Government  holding  no  such  control  over  the  edu- 

Columbia — governmental  and  institutional — one  must  cational  or  research  institutions  of  the  United  States, 

of  course  begin  with  their  resources  in  material,  now  as  many  European  governments  do  over  the  institutions 

numbering  in  excess  of  12,000,000  volumes,  including  of  their  respective  areas,  it  is  difficult  to  coordinate  the 

as  it  does  the  collections  surpassing  in  their  fields — De-  research  here  with  the  university,  college,  and  large 

partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  literature  of  agricul-  public  library  research  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

L  MATERIALS  FOR  RESEARCH:  THE  COLLECTIONS 

The  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress  are  now  essential  and  is  planned.    The  disposition  and  number 

probably  the  largest  (numerically)  possessed  by  any  by  classes  are  (1937)  as  follows: 

library.     They  have  been  assembled  by  (1)  the  opera-  Class: 

tion  of  the  copyright  laws,  which  make  the  deposit  of  A  (poij-graphy) 149,200 

copies  essential   to  copyright  registration;    (2)    pur-  B-BJ  (philosopby) 44,600 

chase;  (3)  gift  and  bequest ;  (4)  exchange;  (5)  transfer  ^^^^    (religion) 165,500 

'\'*  V    ,  •  ^     )n[     ^  -i-  C-D  (history,  exclusive  Of  American) 280,300 

from  Other  governmental  _  agencies,   and    (6)    deposit  ^_^  (American  history) 231,500 

pending  permanent  accession.  G  (geography) 57,700 

H-J  (Social  and  political  sciences) 855,100 

The  General  Classified  Collections  of  L  (education) 142, 7C0 

Printed  Books  M   (music) 65,300 

These  include  some  3,4'i^9,0(X)  volumes.    As  a  whole  „   ,,               ""17-1    "7      7                                   on,^'  c:^-. 

'        '  .  .  P    (language  and  literature) 329,500 

encj-clopaedic,  the  collections  are  preeminent  in  Amen-  p2  (fiction  in  English) 136,200 

can   history    and    politics,   bibliography    and    library  Q  (science) 258, 20i> 

science,  publications  of  learned  societies,  public  docu-  R  (medicine) 108,500 

ments  (State,  Federal,  and  foreiiin),  files  of  American  ^    (agriculture) 120,100 

,,^.         '  '         .      ,     r         of^nnn       l  ■  T    (technology) 231,700 

and  foreign  newspapers  (including  95,000  volumes  in  ^  (military  science) 47  300 

bound  form),  maps  and  atlases;  eminent  in  law,  eco-  v  (naval  science) 33,700 

nomics,  political  science,  religion,  technology,  aeronau-  ^   (bibliography) 151,000 

tics,  and  the  sciences.    They  are  rejaresentative  of  sub-  ncuna  u  a,  e  c 

stantially  the  whole  of  American  book  publication  for  xhe  Rare  Book  Room 

the  period  since  1870,  with  somewhat  less  completeness  rr^i     -r.       -r.     i  x.              i.                ,  ■  i           n            , 

J.      ^,           •    1       ,     •      i    ii    i   1  ^     /                     1  1  lie  Kare  iJook  Koom,  a  tocus  to  which  are  drawn  the 

tor  the  period  anterior  to  that  date  (accessions  due  to  ^.    .        ,.                ^^^    -^           p  ,i                ,      ,, 

•  1       ^^  r.r.^     ■          ,.        „„  X     \,,,  most  interesting  or  valuable  items  oi  the  general  coUec- 

copyright,  33,000  pieces  for  1930-     They  are  repre-  ^-^^^^^  j^^^  ^  catalogue  of  about  70,000  items,  including 

sentative  also  of  the  most  important  part  of  world  book  ^^^^^  ^^^^  editions,  rare  bindings,  some  25,000  early 

production  in  the  Roman  alphabet  (purchases  for  1937,  American  pamphlets,  over  1,500  volumes  of  18th  cen- 

20,000  volumes;  for  gifts  and  purchases  en  bloc,  see  tury  American  newspapers  (one  of  the  two  foremost 

the  heading,  "Special   Collections").     In   everything  of  such  collections),  and  more  than  4,600  15th  century 

that  pertains  to  the  work  of  Congress,  completeness  is  books. 
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Collections  of  Special  Material 

The  general  collections  form  a  matrix  in  which  sre 
embedded  many  collections  of  special  material  secured 
by  gift  or  purchase,  or  by  the  segregation  of  material 
gradually  acquired.  An  enumeration  of  certain  of 
these  is  intended  to  be  exemplary  rather  than  ex- 
haustive. 


Name  of  collectiOD 


"Accademia  della  Crusca" 
Collection. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Collec- 
tion. 

John  Davis  Batcbelder  Col- 
lection. 

Wlnalow  M.  Bell  Collection. 

Henry    Carrington    Bolton 

Collection. 
Bertram  Dobell  Collection.. 

Peter  Force  Collection 

French  plays 

Henry  Harrisse  Collection... 

Martin  Hattnla  Collection... 
Justice      Oliver      Wendell 

Holmes  Collection. 
Harry  Houdini  Collection... 


Henrik     Jorgen     Huitfeld- 
Kass  Collection. 


Jefferson  Collection. 


Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Jones  Col- 
lection. 

Edward  William  Karow 
Collection. 

Lincoln  Collection.. 

Lloyd  H.  Chandler  Collec- 
tion. 

Longe  Collection 

Karl  Niessen  Collection 


Portuguese  Collection 

Frederick  Starr  Collection... 

Raymond  Toinet  Collection. 

VoUbehr  CollecMon  o(  In- 
conabala. 

Volltiehr  Collection  of  Print- 
ers' Marks. 
Albrecht  Weher  Collection.. 


Washington  Collection 

Winter  Palace  Collection 


Size 


1,800  volumes. 
400  volumes... 
1,125  volumes. 

444  items 

1,631  volumes. 


1,611  volumes. - 
60,000  volumes. 

2,823  titles 

220  volumes 


1,500  volumes.. 
13,000  volumes. 


5.000  volumes. 
2,000  volumes. 


300  volumes. 


3.000  titles.. 
567  items.. - 


2.000  titles... 
752  volumes. 


1.899  volumes- 
2,706  volumes. 


2,518  volumes. 
3.000  titles 


11,005  pieces 

4,020  titles 

ca.  2,500  volumes. 
1,733  volumes 


Subject  or  contents 


Italian  literature,  1500-1887. 
Woman  suffrage  movement. 

First  editions  of  significant  books 
and  outstanding  items  of  a 
particular  period. 

Bermudiana  (rare  manuscripts, 
prints,  etc.). 

History  and  bibliography  of 
chemistry. 

Privately  printed  books. 

.\mericana:  incimabula.  etc. 

French  drama,  17S9-1930. 

.American  history  and  explora- 
tion. 

Slavic  philology. 

His  private  library,  including 
law. 

Magic,  spiritism,  occultism,  and 
psychical  research — books  and 
rare  periodicals. 

Scandinavian  biography,  geneal- 
ogy, local,  and  theatrical  his 
tory. 

From  '  the  library  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Works  by  and  about  Henry 
James. 

Works  relating  to  Xapoleon 
Bonaparte. 

By  and  about  .Abraham  Lincoln. 

Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Early  English  plays. 

Theatrical  history,  especially 
German. 

Portuguese  literatme. 

Anthropology,  ethnology,  espe- 
cially of  the  Ainus. 

French  literature,  especially  of 
the  17th  century. 

Incunabula,  including  the  St. 
Blasiu«  St.  Paul  copy  of  the 
Gutenberg  Bible 

Printers'  and  publishers'  marks. 

Indie  philology— important  San- 
skrit collection. 

Books  by  and  about  George 
Washington, 

From  the  Winter  Palace  Library 
of  Tsar  Nicholas  II. 


Other  Special  Collections 

Certain  other  special  collections  are,  from  their  na- 
ture, or  from  the  conditions  of  their  acceptance  by  the 
Library,  kept  distinct  from  the  general  classified  col- 
lections, though  containing  material  which  otherwise 
might  be  largely  fused  with  them.    Among  these  are : 


Name  of  collection 

Year 

Subject  or  contents 

John  Boyd  Thachcr 

1927 

929  volumes— Incunabula. 

Collection. 

3,404  items — Books  and  autographs  relating  to  the 

French  Revolution. 
1.365  items— Collection  of  autographs. 

James  Meredith 

1882-1895.. 

29,920  volumes. 

Toner  Collection. 

21,661  pamphlets  and  indexes — Medicine  and  sur- 
gery, especially  early  American. 

Manuscripts — American  history  and  topography. 

Photographs— -American  biographv,  especially 
medical  and  surgical. 

Prints— George  Washington. 

Maps— City  of  Washington. 

National  Resources  Committee 

The  Division  of  Manuscripts 

Alanuscript  materials  from  various  collections  ac- 
quired since  1800  (when  the  Library  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress) ,  notably  those  from  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Library  and  the  Peter  Force  and  Toner  collections, 
formed  a  nucleus;  and  a  movement  was  immediately 
set  on  foot  to  assemble  important  personal  collections 
and  early  manuscript  materials  from  the  Government 
departments.  When  the  transfer  of  such  material 
was  authorized  by  law  (February  25,  1903),  there 
came  from  the  Department  of  State  such  collections  as 
the  George  Washington  papers  (336  folio  volumes),  the 
James  Madison  papers  (75  folio  volumes),  and  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Thomas  Jefferson  papers  (137  volumes 
quarto).  Other  departments  contributed  valuable 
documents  and  papers:  and  from  tliis  beginning  the 
Manuscript  Division  rapidly  developed.  Not  only  were 
its  resources  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year,  but 
a  public  service  was  brought  into  existence  which  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  biographers,  historians, 
and  others  who  must  use  the  materials  of  history. 

The  collection,  easily  the  largest  of  like  material  in 
the  country,  now  embraces  the  papers  of  nearly  all  the 
Presidents;  of  many  Cabinet  members,  especially  Sec- 
retaries of  State;  of  notable  Senators  like  Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  Webster;  of  Congressmen  who  have  occupied 
strategic  positions;  and  of  business  men,  literary  peo- 
ple, scientists,  and  social  reformers,  including  such 
philanthropists  as  Andrew  Carnegie. 

During  the  last  15  years,  important  gifts  of  funds  as 
well  as  materials  have  come  to  the  Division  of  Manu- 
scripts. In  April  1927  Mr.  William  Evarts  Benjamin, 
of  New  York,  endowed  a  Chair  of  American  History, 
the  first  incumbent  of  which  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  Frank- 
lin Jameson,  while  Mr.  James  B.  Wilbur,  of  Vermont, 
gave  a  considerable  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used 
to  purchase  materials  for  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory. In  1927,  also,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr..  gave 
$450,000  to  be  expended  within  5  years  in  the  copying 
of  materials  in  arcliives  and  libraries  abroad  relating 
to  the  same  subject.  Under  project  "A"  this  fund  was 
administered  with  such  success  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  now  has  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  all  the  colonial  and  diplo- 
matic series  of  papers  of  first  importance  to  be  fomid 
in  western  European  countries  and  in  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

A  feature  of  the  work  of  project  "A"  was  the  first 
successful  employment  on  a  large  scale  of  the  film 
camera  in  the  place  of  the  photostat  and  hand  copying. 
The  result  was  extensive  runs  of  film  negatives  on 
35  mm.  positive  safety  film  covering  all  the  papers  of 
archival  series  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Cheapness 
was  combined  with  photogi-aphic  accuracy;  space  is 
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conserved;  and  prints  (both  contact  and  enlarged) 
from  the  master  negatives  are  avaihible  to  any  one  by 
purchase  or  through  interlibrar}*  loan.  Even  scholars 
abroad  take  advantage  of  these  facilities. 

A  project  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  for 
the  acquisition  of  facsimiles  of  literary  texts  is  another 
development  of  reproduction.  To  date  423  such  texts 
have  been  reproduced.  They  are  deposited  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  administered  by  the  Division. 
The  administration  includes  the  loan  of  them  to  a  scholar 
at  a  distance.  Being  facsimiles  they  are  available  for 
loan  though  the  originals  might  not  be. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Division  enumerate  gifts 
of  material,  e.  g.,  the  Alexander  H.  Stephens  papers, 
purchased  and  given  to  the  Library  last  year  by  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  The  gift  of  Secretary  Hamilton 
Fish's  papers  by  his  grandson,  Congressman  Hamilton 
Fish,  has  come  to  the  Division  this  year.  An  out- 
standing gift  of  former  years  is  the  Edward  S.  Hark- 
ness  Collection  of  documentary  material  bearing  upon 
the  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  which  raises 
the  curtain  on  the  business,  economic,  and  social  affairs 
of  the  time.  This  collection  has  been  specially  cal- 
endared. 

The  collections  have  become  so  extensive  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  provide  detailed  calendars  and  in- 
dexes for  all.  However,  the  arrangement  of  the  stack 
of  the  Division  is  along  the  simplest  lines,  as  is  also 
that  of  the  several  collections  (the  chronological  order 
within  series) ;  and  it  is  easy  with  the  aid  of  The 
Handhooh  of  ManuscHpts  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
(1918),  Dr.  C.  "VV.  Garrison's  List  .  .  .  to  July  1931 
(reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  1930),  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Division  in  the  Librarian's  annual  reports,  of  the 
calendars  which  have  been  published,  and  of  the  manu- 
script lists  and  indexes  in  the  Division  to  arrive  at 
what  is  wanted.  Many  inquiries  are  answered  by  mail 
and  even  by  telephone — in  cases  where  the  amount  of 
search  involved  is  not  great. 

The  Division  of  Maps 

In  the  year  1802,  when  its  first  catalogue  was  printed, 
the  Library  of  Congress  possessed  six  atlases  and  seven 
maps.  In  July  1937  the  collection  had  come  to  encom- 
pass 1,376,801  maps  and  related  drawings,  11,684  at- 
lases, and  4.509  geographical  books  and  pamphlets 
which  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Division  of  Maps. 
The  great  wealth  of  the  national  library's  cartographic 
collection  lies  in  the  field  of  American  maps.  Aside 
from  their  use  in  geograpliical  and  historical  research 
and  in  the  compilation  of  new  maps  these  collections 
have  been  used  extensively  by  attorneys  in  prepai-ing 
for  litigation  in  the  Supreme   Court  of  the  United 


States  in  such  cases  as  those  between  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  and  be- 
tween the  States  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago;  and  also  in  constant  use  in  litiga- 
tion in  the  lower  courts.  Tlic  collection  is  also  suffi- 
ciently rich  in  foreign  maps  to  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  boundary  cases  involving  the  frontiers  be- 
tween Canada  and  Labrador,  Canada  and  Alaska,  Gua- 
temala and  Honduras,  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana, 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  Chile  and  Peru,  Turkey  and 
Iraq,  and  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Its  foreign  maps  and 
atlases  have  frequently  been  consulted  by  scholarly  in- 
vestigators from  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 

The  map  treasures  which  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  received  include  many  outstanding  collections  such 
as  the  Rochambeau  Collection,  the  Faden  Collection, 
the  Howe  Collection,  the  Harrisse  Collection,  the  Low- 
ery  Collection,  the  Kohl  Collection,  the  Fillmore  Col- 
lection, the  Bliss  Collection,  the  Mellon  Collection,  92 
editions  of  Ptolemy's  geography,  the  atlases  of  Ortelius 
(68  editions),  Blaeu  (27  editions  in  82  volumes),  Mer- 
cator  (37  editions),  24  Portolan  charts,  7  manuscript 
maps  made  or  annotated  by  George  Washington,  19 
copies  of  the  Atlantic  Neptune  (1775-1781)  including 
1,369  plates  of  charts  and  views,  an  original  manu- 
script copy  of  Pierre  Charles  I'Enfant's  plan  of  the 
City  of  Washington  (1791),  I'Enfant's  "map  of  doted 
lines"  (Aug.  19,  1791),  a  manuscript  map  of  parts  of 
New  England  and  Canada  made  by  Samuel  de  Champ- 
plain  (1608),  a  manuscript  map  of  New  Amsterdam 
made  by  Johannes  Vingboons  (1660),  and  13  manu- 
script maps  attributed  to  Lewis  and  Clark.  The  col- 
lection also  includes  originals,  facsimiles,  or  photostats 
of  19  editions  of  John  Mitchell's  "Map  of  the  British 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America"  (1755- 
1792),  24  editions  of  John  Disturnell's  "Mapa  de  Los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Mejico"  (1828-1858),  15  editions 
of  John  Melish's  "Map  of  tiie  United  States  with  the 
Contiguous  British  and  Spanish  Possessions"  (1816- 
1823),  27  editions  of  one  or  another  of  three  versions 
of  Lewis  Evans's  "General  Map  of  the  Middle  British 
Colonies"  (1749-1814),  14  editions  of  William  Del 
Isle's  "Carte  du  Canada"  (1703-1799),  11  editions  of 
John  Filson's  "Map  of  Kentucke"  (1784-1794),  5  edi- 
tions of  William  Darby's  "Map  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana" (1816-1818),  8  editions  of  J.  Calvin  Smith's 
"Map  of  North  America"  with  the  insert  "Map  of  the 
Gold  Region  California"  (1849-1852),  and  many  maps 
which  were  made  by  or  possessed  by  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 
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The  chief  objects  of  the  Division  of  Maps  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  are  to  render  geograpliical  service 
to  Members  of  Congress,  to  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial departments  of  the  Government,  to  serious  inves- 
tigators who  come  to  tlie  Library,  and  to  the  public  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  through  correspondence. 

Two  comprehensive  atlases  recently  compiled 
through  use  of  the  map  collection  of  the  Librarj*  of 
Congress  are  Paullin  and  Wright's  "Atlas  of  the  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  United  States,"  and  "The 
George  Wasliington  Atlas." 

The  Division  of  Music 

The  collections  of  the  Division  of  Music  number 
1,168,584  pieces  and  volumes  of  music  and  are  among 
the  most  comprehensive  in  the  world.  The  material 
received  by  copyright  is  extended  by  gift  and  purchase 
to  include  a  substantially  complete  representation  of 
world  production,  together  with  a  representative  and 
increasingly  important  collection  of  rarissima — the 
holographs  of  the  great  musicians  and  the  manuscripL 
sources  of  early  musical  history.  Closely  related  to 
this  holograph  and  manuscript  material  are  the  numer- 
ous autograph  letters  of  famous  musicians,  many  of 
them  still  unpublished.  In  addition,  the  Division  ad- 
ministers one  of  the  world's  largest  collections  of  opera 
librettos  (some  20,000)  and  scores  (about  3,000  pieces). 
Important  special  collections  include: 

The  Coolidge  Foundation  Collection  (1925-  ). — A  most 
valuable  collection  of  musical  manuscripts  of  modern  composers, 
largely  acquired  by  presentation  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge,  although  some  of  the  items  have  resulted  from  com- 
missions issued  by  the  Foundation.  Additions  are  constantly 
being  made  to  this  collection. 

The  Albert  Schatz  Collection  (1909).— More  than  12,000 
librettos,  including  about  500  17th  century  and  more  than 
4,000  ISth  century  items,  augmented  (1911)  by  Schatz's  corre- 
spondence, statistics,  etc. 

The  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  Collection  (1937).— A  vast  quan- 
tity of  Loeffler's  manuscripts  and  correspondence  bequeathed 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  Eliza  Fay  Loeffler  estate 
This  material,  together  with  other  holographs  of  the  com- 
poser which  had  been  given  by  Mrs.  Loeffler  and  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  forms  a  practically  complete  collection  of  Loeffler  manu- 
scripts. 

The  Victor  Herbert  Collection  (1935).— Nearly  all  the  avail- 
able holographs  of  Victor  Herbert,  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  by  the  composer's  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Bartlett; 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Club.s. 

The  Ernest  Bloch  Collection  (1925-30).— A  valuable  addition 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  this  consists  of  several  large  pack- 
ages of  holographs,  criticisms,  scrapbooks,  etc.  (at  present  re- 
.stricted)  presented  to  and  deposited  in  the  Library  by  the 
composer.  The  Bloch  holographs  have  been  augmented  by 
gifts  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  and  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc. 

Templeton  Strong  Collection  (1930).— Holograph  scores  and 
letters  of  Edward  MacDowell  and  Templeton  Strong. 


The  Martorell  Collection  (1910).— About  1,300  full  scores  of 
opera  arias  of  the  ISth  century,  but  including  also  nearly  30 
complete  opera  scores. 

Oscar  G.  Sonneck  Collection  (1929). — 1,422  pieces,  the  private 
library  of  Oscar  G.  Sonneck. 

Weckerlin  Collection  (part)   (1910). — French  folk  songs. 

Americana  Collection. — A  very  large  and  important  collection 
of  music  published  in  this  country  before  1860,  acquired  by 
copyright  (deposits  in  the  District  Courts),  purchase,  gift,  etc. 
This  material  offers  an  unexcelled  source  for  tracing  early  mu- 
sical activities  In  the  United  States. 

The  Archive  of  American  Folk-Song  has  a  collection 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  records  of  American  (United 
States,  Mexico,  etc.)  foUv  songs,  each  record  contain- 
ing from  2  to  12  songs,  recorded  from  the  actual  ren- 
ditions of  folk  singers  by  Mr.  John  A.  Lomax  and  his 
son,  Alan  Lomax,  under  a  subvention  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  funds  and 
apparatus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Division  of 
Music  by  the  Coolidge  and  'Wliittall  Foundations, 
though  aiming  primarily  at  the  production  of  music, 
j^et  by  their  very  function  enable  the  assemblage  of 
materials  for  research,  often  of  the  most  distinguished 
kind. 

Coolidge  Foundation  (Mrs.  Frederic  Shurtleflf  Cool- 
idge)— Its  purposes — 

(1)  To  develop  a  study  of  composition  and  appreciation  of 
music. 

(2)  To  establish  and  conduct  periodic  festival  or  festivals 
of  music. 

(3)  To  give  concerts. 

(4)  To  offer  and  award  prizes  for  any  original  composition 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  any  festival  or  concert  given 
under  auspices  of  Library  of  Congress. 

(5)  To  further  purpo.ses  of  musicology  through  the  Music 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

(6)  To  promote  the  art  of  music. 

The  gifts  of  original  scores  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  the 
transference  by  her  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  under 
governmental  auspices  was  really  a  recognition  by  the 
Government  of  music  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  entitled  to 
its  concern  and  encouragement. 

The  gift  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  of  an  Auditorium  of 
Chamber  Music  almost  unique  in  its  nature  (as  fi'om  an 
individual  to  provide  physical  resources  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government)  is  significant.  The  choice  of  cham- 
ber music  is  significant  because  in  this  form  music  finds 
its  pm-est  and  noblest  expression.  The  promotion  of 
new  compositions  will  stimulate  the  creation  of  new 
forms  of  which  some  may  be  tentative  and  ephemeral, 
some  will  prove  of  permanent  beauty  and  value.  The 
provision  for  recitals  will  enable  these  to  find  a  hearing. 

The  Coolidge  gift  and  endowment  are  consistent 
with  the  scheme  and  policy  of  the  Library  as  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  not  to 
duplicate  local  or  ordinary  effort,  nor  to  supplant  it 
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where  the  project  is  within  its  proi)er  field  and  abili- 
ties, but  to  do  for  American  scholarijhip  and  cultiva- 
tion what  is  not  lilcely  to  be  done  by  other  agencies — ■ 
a  policy  expressed  in  the  choice  of  specialized  material 
(courting  fields  not  covered  by  other  libraries)  and  in 
the  use  of  its  collections,  wliich  it  especially  promotes, 
in  special  facilities  for  the  resident  and  visiting  in- 
vestigator, and  in  the  loan  at  a  distance  of  "the  unusual 
book  for  the  unusual  need.'' 

The  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation. — The 
gift  from  Mrs.  Wliittall  of  a  quintet  of  Stradivari 
stringed  instruments  and  also  Tourte  bows  for  use  in 
programs  of  music  within  the  Library  in  which  these 
instruments  will  be  used,  is  of  far  reaching  importance 
in  the  development  of  musicology  and  music 
appreciation. 

The  Sonneck  Memonal  Fund. — This  fund  was  pro- 
vided by  The  Beethoven  Association  for  the  aid  and 
advancement  of  research  in  musicology  and  is  in  honor 
of  the  late  Oscar  G.  Sonneck,  its  Secretary  and  His- 
torian, who  was,  for  many  years,  the  Chief  of  tlie  Di- 
vision of  Music  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  collections  of  this  Division  number  approxi- 
mately 540,851  pieces,  including  prints,  photographs, 
photographic  negatives,  original  drawings,  stamp 
proofs,  bookplates,  posters,  and  other  illustrative  mate- 
rial. Its  fonds,  the  material  of  real  distinction  (fine 
European  and  American  prints,  Whistleriana,  Pennel- 
liana,  Japanese  prints,  etc.)  secured  almost  entirely  by 
gift,  establishes  the  dominant  character  of  the  collec- 
tion. To  this  is  added  the  basic  increment  of  material 
received  by  copju'ight  and  the  representation  of  con- 
temporary world  production  secured  by  purchase  (ac- 
cessions for  1937,  11.042  pieces).  The  collections  are 
preeminent  in  certain  fields  (Whistleriana,  Pennel- 
liana),  well  equipped  in  others  (Japanese  prints,  fine 
European  and  American  prints,  Persian  and  Armenian 
arts,  modern  bookplates,  American  portraits)  and  no 
less  than  representative  in  all.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  separate  collections  are : 

George  Lothrop  Bradley  Collection — 1,980  items. 

Charles  L.  Freer  Collection — 1,000  prints — etchings  and 
engravings. 

Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  Collection — 2,707  prints — engrav- 
ings (old  masters). 

Frederick  Macmillan  Collection — 159  pieces — etchings  and 
drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Kirkor  Minassian  Collection — 360  items — examples  of  oriental 
bookmaking  and  graphic  arts. 

Pennell  Collections  of  Whistleriana — The  most  complete  ex- 
tant collections  of  Whistleriana  and  Pennelliana. 

Ruthven  Deane  Collection  of  Bookplates — 13,493  contem- 
porary American  bookplates. 


The  Cabinet  of  American  Illustration  is  comprised 
of  the  original  drawings  of  important  American  illus- 
trators, chiefly  in  the  period  1880-1910.  It  has  now 
some  3,000  drawings,  chiefly  in  large  collections  of  the 
work  of  individual  artists. 

The  Pictorial  Archives  of  Early  American  Archi- 
tecture include  (1)  a  collection  of  6,265  negatives  of 
early  American  buildings,  and  (2)  the  records  of  the 
Historic  American  Building  Survey  carried  out  under 
the  Civil  Works  Administration  and  Works  Progress 
Administration  (as  of  February  1st,  1938,  16,000  meas- 
ured drawings,  17,480  photographic  negatives  of  3,860 
noteworthy  structures  of  the  United  States). 

The  collection  of  books  in  the  fine  arts  numbers 
70,100  volumes,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  a  good 
working  collection,  much  that  is  of  especial  interest 
and  rarity  (accessions  for  1937,  2,042  pieces). 

A  Bureau  of  Chalcography  is  one  of  the  objects  in- 
tended by  the  bequest  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell.  Like  similar  foundations  at  Rome,  Madrid, 
and  Paris,  it  would  repi'oduce  (from  plates  in  its  pos- 
session) notable  engravings,  etchings  and  other  prints, 
for  sale  at  cost.  At  the  present  time  the  plates  of 
Joseph  Pennell  constitute  a  foundation  upon  which 
such  a  bureau  may  later  be  erected. 

This  division  was  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  bequest  was  to  i^romote  the  collections  and  service 
of  the  Division;  to  perfect  the  matchless  collection 
of  Whistleriana  already  in  the  Library;  to  complete 
the  collection  of  the  works  of  Joseph  Pennell.  It  was 
the  conviction  of  Joseph  Pennell  that  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  Library  of  Congress  would 
prove  a  competent  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  said : 

In  considering  the  means  by  which  interest  in  the  fine  arts 
may  be  developed  in  the  United  States,  the  trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  recognize  that  the  Division  of  Prints 
(which  includes  also  the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  may  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  promoting  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country     *     *     *. 

The  Law  Library  of  Congress 

The  Law  Library  of  Congress  originated  as  the  first 
specialized  department  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
since  1832  has  developed  and  maintained  a  collection 
of  source  materials  and  treatises  covering  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  world.  Originally  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,  gradu- 
ally the  Law  Library  has  grown  into  a  national 
repository  of  legal  literature. 

With  this  aim  in  view  and  as  part  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Law  Library  is  rapidly  growing  in 
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size  and  expanding  the  scope  of  its  collections  which 
are  being  built  up  to  meet  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical requirements.  Including  the  accessions  for 
1937  which  represent  an  addition  of  19,396  volumes, 
the  Law  Library'  collections  number  375,466  volumes^ 
exclusive  of  the  collections  covering  the  fields  of  public 
law,  constitutional  law,  public  and  private  interna- 
tional law,  primitive  law,  and  a  number  of  special  re- 
lated subjects  such  as  commercial  law,  criminology, 
medical  jurisprudence,  marriage  and  divorce,  etc.,  clas- 
sified in  the  general  collections  of  the  Library. 

The  full  title  of  this  department  of  the  Library  is 
the  Law  Library  of  Congress,  and  of  its  chief  officer, 
the  Law  Librarian  of  Congress.  Its  headquarters  and 
principal  collections  are  housed  in  the  main  building 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  also  is  concen- 
trated the  greater  part  of  its  reference  service  for 
Congress  and  the  different  governmental  agencies.  In 
addition,  however,  it  retains  responsibility  for  the 
service  maintained  in  the  Capitol  Building,  where  a 
working  collection  of  approximately  20,000  volumes 
is  located  for  the  purposes  of  emergency  reference  serv- 
ice. Originally  this  collection,  together  with  the  judi- 
cial conference  library,  served  also  the  Supreme  Couit. 
However,  since  the  Court  moved  to  the  new  building. 
a  collection  of  approximately  50.000  volumes  has  been 
transferred  there  from  the  Law  Library  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  justices  and  members  of  the  bar. 

The  collections  of  the  Law  Library  contain  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  English  yearbooks,  a  consider- 
able number  of  trials,  a  large  collection  of  session  laws 
of  the  American  colonies,  a  practically  complete  col- 
lection of  all  American  court  reports,  session  laws, 
statutes,  and  codes,  a  set  of  the  printed  records  and 
briefs  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  law,  the  collection  relating 
to  the  British  Empire  is  the  most  complete.  However, 
the  Law  Library  is  rapidly  developing  representative 
collections  of  all  foreign  countries  covering  legislative 
enactments,  administrative  measures,  codes,  judicial 
decisions,  and  commentaries. 

In  building  up  its  collections,  beginning  in  1866 
■M'ith  the  acquisition  of  the  James  L.  Petigru  collec- 
tion, the  Law  Library  acquired  as  gifts  or  through  pur- 
chase a  number  of  specialized  private  libraries.  In  1904, 
336  volumes  from  the  Von  Maurer  collection,  relating 
to  jurisprudence,  were  acquired;  in  1905,  the  early 
English  law  collection  of  William  V.  Kellen;  in  1921, 
4,691  volumes  from  the  library  of  Professor  Paul 
Kruger,  consisting  primarily  of  monographs  on  the 
Koman  law;  in  1925,  862  volumes  of  Kecords  and 
Briefs  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  the 
Melville  W.  Fuller  collection;  the  library  of  the  late 


Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  about  13,000  volumes 
in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  law  titles. 

The  Law  Library  has  a  catalogue  of  its  own  collec- 
tions, and  closely  related  subjects  are  classified  in  the 
general  librarj',  arranged  by  author,  title,  and  subject. 
This  catalogue  includes  much  material  not  rcgidarly 
catalogued  and,  therefore,  not  entered  in  the  main 
catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

As  the  repository  of  legal  literature,  the  Law 
Library  covers  a  vast  field,  how-ever,  outside  of  the 
legal  Amei'icana,  the  collection  of  which  is  being  made 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  acquisitions  in  the  other 
fields  are  restricted  to  items  of  intrinsic  value  in  rela- 
tion to  the  different  requirements  of  legal  practice  and 
the  various  aspects  of  legal  scholarship. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  Law  Library 
maintains  up-to-date  collections  of  the  laws  in  force 
in  tlie  different  countries  of  the  world.  This  material 
is  usually  supplemented  with  commentaries,  mono- 
graphs, and  treatises  covering  the  interpretation  of 
whole  systems  or  important  aspects  of  legal  regulation. 
In  addition,  it  maintains  reference  works  and  a  bibli- 
ographical apparatus  facilitating  the  speedy  and  ade- 
quate use  of  the  collections. 

For  the  purposes  of  scholarship,  the  Law  Library 
is  building  up  collections  covering  the  fields  of  primi- 
tive, ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  law  in  all  their 
asi^ects  (historical,  sj'stematic,  sociological,  etc).  In 
connection  with  the  development  of  legal  doctrine,  the 
Law  Library  is  accumulating  a  collection  on  juris- 
prudence consisting  of  the  works  of  outstanding  jurists 
of  the  different  periods  and  schools,  supplemented  by 
the  contributions  of  world  scholarship  in  the  field. 

The  Division  of  Aeronautics 

In  1930,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim,  there  was  established  the  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim Fund  for  Aeronautics  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  fund  enabled  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  world- 
renowned  collections  of  aeronautic  literature  which  a 
happy  concatenation  of  events  made  available  wnthin 
a  short  time.  Among  these  were  the  collections  of 
Gaston  Tissandier  (1,800  items),  Hermann  Hoernes 
(783  items),  and  Victor  Silberer  (895  items).  At  the 
same  time  there  were  deposited  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association  its  collection  of  more  than  200  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets,  and  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution the  Langley  Aeronautical  Library  of  2,115  items. 
Somewhat  later  the  Alfred  Hildebrandt  collection  (5.000 
items)  was  secured.  All  these,  added  to  the  original 
holdings,  and  augmented  by  current  purchases,  gifts, 
and  copyright  deposits,  have  made  the  collections  of 
the  Division  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
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their  kind  in  the  world.    They  are  estimated  to  number 
23,000  vohimes  and  pamphlets. 

The  Smithsonian  Division 

The  Smithsonian  Division  acts  ofEcially  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  collection  is  increased  each 
j'ear  by  publications  from  most  of  the  learned  societies 
and  institutions  of  the  world,  sent  in  exchange  for 
those  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  supple- 
ments the  regular  scientific  collection  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  is  increased  annually  by  purchase, 
gift,  and  copyright.  Both  groups  together  number 
approximately  200.000  volumes  and  constitute  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  collections  of  source 
material  of  this  character  in  existence,  and  number 
among  their  sets  of  memoirs  and  transactions  those 
of  many  of  the  older  scientific  academies  and  societies. 
In  addition  to  institution  and  society  publications,  the 
collection  is  unique  for  its  valuable  sets  of  publications 
of  international  congresses,  exploring  expeditions,  etc. 

The  research  scholar  in  the  theory  and  history  of 
pure  and  applied  sciences  has  available  for  his  work 
access  to  material  from  the  Smithsonian  deposit,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  foreign  and 
domestic  scientific  monographs,  and  collected  works 
of  all  of  the  great  scientists  of  the  past. 

This  Division  cooperates  actively  with  all  of  the 
United  States  Government  scientific  bureaus,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  thus  being  able  to  secure  the  latest  in- 
formation in  nearly  every  field  of  science. 

The  Periodical  Division 

The  Periodical  Division  is  the  accessioning  agency 
for  serial  publications.  These  include  materials  of 
two  sorts.  The  magazines  and  journals,  as  they  are 
bound,  are  classified  in  the  general  or  special  collec- 
tions. The  newspapers,  however,  remain  as  the  perma- 
nent collection  of  the  Division.  They  now  number 
95,000  volumes,  and  form  the  largest  single  such  col- 
lection in  the  United  States. 

Besides  important  files  of  the  newspapers  of  everj- 
State,  there  is  a  large  group  of  foreign  newspapers 
(23.400  volumes)  and  of  eighteenth  century  American 
newspapers  (1,572  volumes,  kept  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room).  Current  accessions  number  910  different 
American  and  foreign  newspapers;  7,500  journals  and 
magazines. 

Other  collections  of  newspapers  separately  received 
are: 

State  and  War  Department  Collections. — American  and  for- 
eign newspapers. 


State  D('|iartiiient,  lUircjui  of  Statistios  and  Si'nalo  <'ollcc- 
tions. — Newspapers. 

Gen.  John  Meredith  Read  Collection. — 47  volumes.  Parisian 
newspapers,  1870  -1871. 

The  Division  of  Documents 

The  collection  of  governmental  publications — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  foreign — in  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
not  only  tlie  most  extensive  in  existence  but  is  being 
actively  augmented.  In  United  States  official  publica- 
tions it  is  equalled  only  by  the  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Among  United  States  items 
of  particular  importance  is  a  considerable,  though  not 
complete,  series  of  the  separate  prints  of  the  documents 
of  the  first  14  Congresses  of  the  United  States,  1789- 
1817.  Tlie  legislative  journals  and  documents  of  the 
several  States,  Territories  and  insular  possessions  con- 
stitute a  most  important  group  of  sources  for  research 
in  American  history  and  administrative  institutions. 
Since  January  1910,  the  current  accessions  of  state 
publications  have  been  listed  regularly  in  the  Library's 
publication,  the  Monthly  Check-List  of  State  Puhlica- 
tions.  For  foreign  governments,  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, journals  and  documents,  together  with  the  official 
gazettes,  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  collection.  Such 
jurisdictions  as  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  etc.,  are  all  well  represented.  Colonial 
jurisdictions  of  the  more  important  powers  are  also 
well  represented,  as  well  as  sovereign  jurisdictions  sucli 
as  Finland,  Turkey,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Iraq, 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  parliamentary  records  and  the 
gazettes,  the  Library  has  the  various  departmental 
publications  of  the  different  jurisdictions. 

Owing  to  the  intricacies  of  governments  and  their 
publication  activities,  the  representation  of  such  mate- 
rial in  the  public  catalog  is  in  general  by  no  means 
adequate.  Considerable  reliance  for  the  use  of  these 
materials  has  thus  to  be  placed  on  such  printed  cata- 
logs and  indexes  as  exist  as  well  as  increasingly  upon 
the  assistants  in  the  Division. 

Indeed,  legislative  and  parliamentary  debates,  jour- 
nals and  docimients,  which  are  meagerly  represented  in 
the  public  catalog,  constitute  sources  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  a  great  variety  of  problems  relative  to  the 
development  of  public  administration,  finance,  and 
I^olicy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  con- 
tent of  Government  publications,  "An  account  of  Gov- 
ernment document  bibliography  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere"  was  issued  by  the  Library  in  a  revised 
edition  in  1930.  As  a  guide  to  the  informational  con- 
tent of  a  little-known  but  important  group  of  Govern- 
ment publications,  "The  Memorias  of  the  Republics  of 
Central  America  and  of  the  Antilles,"  was  issued  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  1932. 
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Recently  a  guide  to  the  Government  publications  of 
Mexico  has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  of  tlie  Division.  There  is  a  great  need  for  further 
work  of  interpretative  character  \i\  order  to  make 
readily  accessible  the  content  of  Government  publica- 
tions, thus  facilitating  particularly  studies  in  the  social 
sciences  including  especially  public  administration. 

The  Division  of  Semitic  Literature 

The  Semitic  Division,  consisting  of  over  40,000  vol- 
umes, embraces  several  cognate  linguistic  groups  such 
as  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Aramaic,  as  well  as  others 
written  in  Hebrew  script,  viz.,  Yiddish,  Judeo-German, 
and  Ladino. 

The  primary  collection  is  that  of  Hebraica,  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Ephraiin 
Deinard.  The  Hebraica  comprises  both  Ancient  and 
Modern  Hebrew  literatures.  Ancient  Hebrew  may 
conveniently  be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  Bible:  Mss., 
texts,  commentaries  and  super-commentaries,  transla- 
tions; (b)  Mishnah  and  Talmud:  Texts,  commentaries 
and  super-commentaries;  (c)  Law:  codes,  decisions 
and  responsa;  (d)  Midrash;  (e)  Homiletics;  (f) 
Philosophy;  (g)  Kabbalah  and  Hasidism;  (h)  Lit- 
urgy; (i)  Philology;  (j)  Poetry;  (k)  Criticism;  (1) 
Bibliography  and  Genealogy;  (m)  Science. 

The  content  of  Modern  Hebrew,  beginning  with  the 
Haskalah  period  scarcely  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is 
as  varied  as  that  of  any  other  advanced  western 
literature. 

Each  branch  contains  a  well-rounded  representation 
of  source  material,  which  during  the  years  have  been 
abundantly  made  use  of  by  scholars  and  writers,  re- 
sulting in  a  number  of  important  scholarly  treatises. 

Up  till  recent  years  the  resources  of  the  Division 
were  consulted  chiefly  by  students  of  the  past,  theolo- 
gians interested  in  the  Bible,  archaeologists  in  Biblical 
archaeology,  Talmudic  students  in  Rabbinics,  and  so 
on.  However,  with  the  renascence  of  a  purely  Hebraic 
culture  in  Palestine  and  its  widespread  influence 
abroad,  the  emphasis  has  now  shifted  to  present-day 
problems,  and  source  material  in  Hebrew  is  also  con- 
sulted by  the  sociologist,  the  economist,  the  agricul- 
turist, the  scientist  and  the  pedagogue  as  in  any  other 
modern  literature. 

The  chief  stimulus  to  modern  Hebrew  literature 
during  recent  years  has  been  the  upbuilding  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  revival  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  a  liv- 
ing tongue,  necessitating  the  incorporation  and  minting 
of  an  entirely  modern  Hebrew  terminology. 

The  Division  of  Orientalia 

The  Chinese  collections  of  the  Division  were  founded 
in  1869  by  a  gift  to  the  United  States  of  the  literary 


classics  of  his  country  by  the  Emperor  T'ung  Chih 
(1862-75).  They  have  been  increased  by  the  gener- 
osity of  several  American  ambassadors  to  China  and 
of  other  individuals,  and  by  the  interest  and  enterprise 
of  Dr.  Walter  T.  Swingle  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. They  now  number  175,570  volumes,  and  are 
believed  to  constitute  the  largest  library  of  Chinese 
books  in  the  world,  outside  of  China  and  Japan.  They 
are  thoroughly  representative,  but  are  particularly  rich 
in  works  relating  to  local  history,  agronomy,  and  in 
tlie  encyclopaedic  collections  known  as  ts'ung  chu. 

Tlie  Japanese  collection  was  founded  in  1900  by  a 
gift  from  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government.  It  now 
numbers  29,000  volumes,  and  provides  an  effective 
working  collection.  Subsidiary  but  important  collec- 
tions of  Mongol,  Manchu,  Korean  (including  the  dis- 
tinguished James  S.  Gale  collection),  Tibetan,  Anna- 
mite,  Siamese,  Turkish,  and  other  Eastern  literatures 
have  received  as  yet  no  special  administration. 

Certain  of  the  more  important  collections,  separately 
acquired,  for  the  Oriental  Division  are  as  follows: 


Name  of  collection 


Boxer  Indemnity  Collection... 

Caleb  Gushing  Collection 
(part)  (purchased  Oct.  22, 
1879). 

Hing  Kwai  Fung  Collection... 

Kan-ichi  Asakawa 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Collection. 

W.  W.  Rockhill  Collection 

Wang  Shu-an  Collection 


Size 


5,000  volumes. 
2,547  volumes. 


6,467  volumes. 
9,000  volumes. 

38  pieces 

6.000  volumes. 
22,100  volumes 


Subject  or  contents 


A-  set  of  the  Chinese  encvclopedia 

T'u  Shu  Chi  Ch'eng. 
Chinese   works  from   his   private 

library. 

General  Chinese  literature. 
General  Japanese  literature. 
Rare  Chinese  maps,  atlases. 
Codes  and  riles  of  China. 
The  family  library  of  Mr.  Wang 
Shu-an  of  Tientsin. 


The  Division  of  Slavic  Literature 

The  collections  of  this  Division  have  gradually  been 
developed,  through  exchanges,  purchases,  transfers, 
and  gifts,  from  the  original  deposit  of  about  68,000 
Russian  items,  which  were  purchased  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  1907  from  Mr.  G.  V.  Yudin,  of  Kras- 
noyarsk, Siberia,  including  much  material  on  the  early 
history  of  Alaska. 

On  June  30,  1937,  the  Division  contained  154,725 
pieces.  At  the  present  stage  the  holdings  of  the  Divi- 
sion are  chiefly  in  Russian,  but  they  pertain  to  many 
fields  and  constitute  one  of  the  largest  Russian  collec- 
tions outside  of  Russia. 

Among  its  early  printed  books  there  is  a  copy  of 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  published  in  Moscow  in 
1564.  This  first  dated  Russian  publication,  skillfully 
executed  by  the  Deacon  Ivan  Feodorov  in  the  Tsar's 
Printing  Court,  sets  the  official  date  of  the  beginning 
of  Russian  printing. 

The  period  of  Emperor  Peter  the  Great  (1698-1725) 
is  represented  by  a  group  of  40  books,  published  by 
his  orders  in  Amsterdam  and  Moscow.  A  few  of  them 
are  printed   with   the  old   "Cyrillic"  characters,  and 
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the  majority  with  the  new  characters  of  a  modified  and 
simplified  "Cyrillic"  alphabet,  introduced  by  that  Em- 
peror and  remaining  in  the  Ivussian  language  to  our 
day. 

The  Russian  collection  is  especially  rich  in  the  classes 
of  bibliography,  historj-,  and  belles-lettres.  Among 
its  source  material  it  has  complete  sets  of  the  Russian 
chronicles  and  the  publications  of  Russian  historical 
societies.  It  also  has  very  large  sets  of  the  most  im- 
portant periodicals  published  in  Russia  during  the  last 
150  years. 

In  the  class  of  belles-lettres,  the  collection  contains 
the  works  of  almost  all  the  chief  Russian  novelists, 
poets,  short-story  writers,  dramatists,  critics,  and  his- 
torians of  literature  for  a  period  of  over  100  years; 
among  those  works  there  are  many  first  and  early 
editions  of  the  Russian  classics. 

The  great  interest  of  the  Yudin  collection  proper 
lies  in  the  material  relating  to  Siberia,  the  Far  East, 
and  Alaska,  which  provides  important  material  for  the 
study  of  Russian  discoveries,  early  settlements,  adminis- 
tration, trade,  economic  condition,  and  the  spread  of 
Cliristianity  in  those  territories. 

Service  for  the  Blind 

The  Service  for  the  Blind  has  custody  of  35,733 
volumes  in  embossed  types  (Braille,  Moon,  etc.)  and 
709  containers  of  talking  book  records.  It  cooperates 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  placing  many  titles 
in  hand-copied  Braille.  The  Red  Cross  also  conducts 
courses  in  teaching  of  Braille. 

The  project.  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  selecting  and  having  books  embossed  in 
raised  type  and  for  furnishing  talking  book  records. 
Congress  appropriates  annually  $100,000  for  books  in 
embossed  types  and  $175,000  for  talking  book  records. 
Through  grants  of  $679,000  from  President  Roosevelt 
under  Emergency  Relief  Acts,  this  project  is  lending 
about  17,300  talking  book  machines  to  the  needy  adult 
blind. 

The  Hispanic  Room 

In  1927,  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  of  New  York 
City  established  in  the  Library  of  Congress  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  books,  not  more  than  10  years  old, 
relating  to  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  South  American 
arts,  crafts,  literature,  and  history.  In  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Huntington  established  a  fund  of  $50,000 
to  provide  a  consultant  in  the  field  of  Hispanic  litera- 
ture. There  remained  but  one  step  to  complete  this 
series  of  gifts.  Within  the  past  year  an  anonymous 
donor  made  possible  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  a  room  in  which  may  be  assembled  our  important 
holdings  and  later  accessions  in  the  Hispanic  fields, 


with  a  view  of  concentrating  there  the  studies  and 
lesearches  in  connection  with  them.  This  room  (plans 
for  which  have  been  prepared  under  direction  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  by  Paul  P.  Cret)  is  now 
(April  1938)  in  process  of  preparation.  The  collec- 
tions in  Hispanic  fields  which  will  be  brought  together 
here  will  far  exceed  those  existing  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can library. 

Collections  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Philosophy  and  psychology  comprise  a  body  of  lit- 
erature in  the  Library  of  Congress  consisting  of  about 
45,000  volumes.  These  works  are  grouped  under  the 
general  classification  of  philosophy.  In  one  respect 
at  least,  that  classification  might  very  well  be  revised, 
for  the  subordination  of  psychology  to  philosophy  is 
nominal  rather  than  real.  In  the  grouping  of  books  on 
the  shelves  works  on  psychology  constitute,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  group  coordinate  with  and  not  subordinate 
to  philosophy.  Although  the  literature  of  laboratory 
and  experimental  psychology  might,  on  account  of 
its  methods,  very  well  be  grouped  with  certain  of  the 
sciences,  that  separation  of  the  relatively  recent  litera- 
ture has  been  found  (at  least  for  the  present)  to  be 
undesirable  and  impracticable.  Consequently,  works 
in  phychology,  including  experimental  and  laboratory 
psychology,  are  placed  on  the  shelves  as  a  separate 
group,  located  conveniently  near  the  writings  with 
which,  both  in  life  and  literature,  they  have  been  tra- 
ditionally related,  i.  e.,  with  works  on  epistemology, 
ethics,  and  aesthetics.  Certain  exceptions,  however, 
to  this  classification  have  been  made.  Psychological 
writings  which  are  ancillary  to  a  science,  that  is,  whose 
principal  aim  is  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  problems  in 
medicine,  sociology,  psychiatry,  or  in  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  or  in  the  functions  of  various 
glands,  are,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  classified  with 
these  several  sciences.  In  the  public  catalogue,  of 
course,  all  of  the  literature  of  psychology,  wherever' 
it  may  be  housed  in  the  Library,  is  conveniently 
brought  together  and  properly  organized  under  its 
various  subject-headings.  Consequently,  there  would 
be  for  the  practical  convenience  of  Library  users  little 
or  no  gain  in  undertaking  to  separate  from  the  general 
mass  of  psychological  literature  that  part  which  experi- 
mentalists might  regard  as  scientific. 

The  Library's  equipment  for  the  systematic  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophical  theories,  both  occi- 
dental and  oriental  (there  are  more  than  170.000  vol- 
umes in  the  Library's  Chinese  collection,  also  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  Sanskrit  works),  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  classical  writers  are  represented  in  stand- 
ard editions,  frequently  in  numerous  editions,  and  these 
editions  are  supplemented  by  the  most  approved  com- 
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mentaries,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  German,  French. 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  often  in  other  languages. 
There  is  a  voluminous  literature,  well  adapted  to  seri- 
ous research,  that  deals  with  the  texts  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers, 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  the  other  great  medievalists,  Roger  and  Francis 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Hume,  Leibniz,  Locke, 
Kant,  Hegel,  Berkeley,  Gioberti,  Brentano,  and  many 
others,  not  to  mention  the  more  recent  masters.  On 
the  shelves  will  be  found  also  a  comprehensive  litera- 
tui-e  concerned  with  the  relations  of  matliematics  and 
the  several  sciences  to  jjhilosophy  and  psychology.  The 
Library  is  especially  rich  in  the  literature  of  aesthetics 
and  of  the  philosophj'  of  the  fine  arts — a  body  of 
writings  particularly  inviting  to  the  scholar  occupied 
with  investigations  into  the  history  of  aesthetic  theo- 
ries. For  the  lay  reader  and  for  students  seeking,  for 
purposes  of  general  culture,  substantial  acquaintance 
with  the  present  status  and  history  of  philosophical 
ideas,  the  Library  has  made  generous  provision.  The 
more  recondite  literature  is  here  in  great  abundance  for 
the  technically  trained  student  and  writer. 

The  psychological  literature,  beginning  with  Aris- 
totle's De  Anima  down  to  Wundt  and  the  investiga- 
tions that  come  from  today's  laboratory,  is  representa- 
tive and  comprehensive.  It  covers  the  various  schools 
and  types  of  theory  and  method :  physiological,  experi- 
mental, genetic,  behavioristic,  structural,  functional, 
psychoanalytical,  and  the  doctrine  of  Gestalt.  It  deals 
with  human  and  animal  psychology,  and  with  the 
various  relations  of  psychology  to  education,  medicine, 
law,  logic,  sociology,  and  religion. 

The  collections  of  philosophj^  and  psychology  are  con- 
stantly receiving  additions  both  from  new  publications 
and  by  way  of  purchase  of  older  books  to  fill  lacunae 
on  the  shelves.  All  of  the  more  important  philosophi- 
cal and  psychological  periodicals  are  received  by  the 
Library,  especially  periodicals  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  Amer- 
ican periodicals  are  omitted  from  the  following  list 
because,  due  to  copyright  deposit,  they  are  all  received 
in  the  Library.  In  addition  to  the  periodicals  and 
serials  named  below,  the  Library  receives  regularly  the 
proceedings  and  reports  of  the  more  notable  learned 
societies,  philosophical  and  psychological  associations 
and  congresses,  studies  from  the  laboratories  and  de- 
partments of  many  universities  and  serial  publica- 
tions of  national  and  provincial  academies. 


Annalon  tier  Philospliie  iind  philosophischen  Kritik. 

L'aiiu<5e  philosopbique. 

L'ann^e  psycliologique. 

Archir  fiir  gesamte  Psychologic. 

Arcliiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 

Arcliiv  fiir  Religionspsycliologie. 

Arcliiv  fiir  systematische  Philosophiie  und  Soziologie. 

Arcliivcs  d'antliropologie  criminoUe,  de  miJdecine  legale  et  de 
psychologic  norinale  et  pathologique. 

The  Australasian  journal  of  psychology  and  philosophy. 

Beitriige  zur  Aesthetik. 

Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters. 

British  Journal  of  educational  psychology. 

British  journal  of  medical  psychology. 

British  journal  of  psychology. 

La  Critica,  revista  dl  letteratura,  storia  e  filosofia. 

La  critique  philosophique. 

Deutsche  Psychologie. 

Erkenntnis. 

Giornale  critico  della  filosofia  Italiana. 

The  Hibbert  journal. 

Imago,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Anwendung  der  Psycho?  nalyse  auf 
die  Geisteswissenschaften. 

International  journal  of  psycho-analysis. 

Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  arztllclie  Psychoanalyse. 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Philosophie  und  phanomeuologische  Forschung. 

Journal  de  psychologie  normal  et  pathologique. 

Kant-Studien. 

Logos,  rivista  internazionale  di  filosofia. 

Mind,  a  quarterly  review  of  psychology  and  philosophy. 

The  Philosopher. 

Philosophische  Monatshefte  der  Kant-Studien,  im  Auftrage 
der  Kant-Gesellschaft. 

Philosophy   (formerly  Journal  of  philosophical  studies). 

Psyche. 

Psychologische  Forschung. 

Psychologische  Studien  (Neue  Folge  der  Philosophischen 
Studien). 

Revue  d'histoire  de  la  philosophie. 

Revue  de  m^taphysique  et  de  morale. 

Revue  de  philosophie. 

Revue  neo-scolastique  de  philosophie. 

Revue  philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'^tranger. 

Rivista  di  filosofia  neo-scolastica. 

Rivista  di  psicologia. 

Scientia. 

A'^ierteljahrsschrift  fiir  wis.senschaftliche  Philosophie  und 
Soziologie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Aesthetik  und  allgemeine  Kunstwissenschaft. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  angewandte  Psychologic. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Kulturphilosophie  (continuation  of 
Logos,  internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie  der  Kultur). 

Zeitschrift  fiir  exakte  Philosophie  im  Sinne  des  neueren  phil- 
osophischen Realismus. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  immanente  Philosophie. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie  und  Piidagogik. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie  und  philosophische  Kritik. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologie  und  phy.siologie  der  Sinnesorgne. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  VoUcerpsychologie  und  Soziologie. 


XL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MATERIALS:  THE  APPARATUS 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  apparatus 
through  which  the  materials  are  made  available  is  of 
almost  equal  importance  with  the  materials  themselves. 


The  media  through  which  the  worker  secures  his  mate- 
rials are  therefore  of  two  kinds:  The  physical  equip- 
ment and  service,  and  the  bibliographical  organization. 
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Physical  Equipment 

Tlie  Library  no'^v  occupies  the  largest  building  in 
the  world  appropriated  exclusively  to  library  purposes 
(35  acres  of  floor  space  in  the  Main  Building  and  An- 
nex). Congress  has  dealt  generously  in  the  pi'ovision 
of  the  original  structures  and  their  maintenance. 
They  are  essentially  modern  buildings  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  completely  fireproof  structures  and  that 
illumination,  ventilation,  and  the  necessary  functions 
of  housekeeping  are  under  full  and  economical  control. 

In  the  Main  Building  the  arrangements  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  books  and  other  bibliothecal  material 
are  flexible;  order  and  access  are  everywhere  assured; 
catalog  and  collections  are  in  every  case  contiguous; 
mechaniotti  invention  (^jneiunatic  tubes,  mechanical 
carriers,  elevators,  etc.)  and  adequate  staff  facilitate 
quickness  of  service.  Suitable,  and  in  some  instances 
(e.  g.,  Rare  Book  Eoom,  Coolidge  Auditorium,  Union 
Catalog  Room)  adequate  quarters  have  been  provided 
for  nearly  every  special  activity;  54  study  rooms  and 
150  study  tables  aid  lengthy  research. 

The  Annex  is  designed  to  multiplj'  all  these  facilities, 
to  enahle  a  more  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  Main 
Building  to  service  to  Congress  by  bringing  together 
on  the  main  floor  divisions  closelj'  connected — Law, 
Legislative  Reference — and  to  purely  bibliothecal  ac- 
tivities, to  secure  to  the  several  divisions  a  fuller 
scope  for  development  and  at  the  same  time  complete 
control  and  readier  use  of  their  collections,  to  permit 
the  segregation  of  important  research  material,  to  ex- 
tend to  serious  investigators  the  facilities  of  172  addi- 
tional study  rooms  and  two  special  reading  rooms. 

Bibliographical  Organization 

The  Catalog 

The  Public  Catalog. — The  importance  of  the  catalog 
as  a  bibliographic  tool  depends  upon  (1)  the  scope  of 
the  collection  which  it  comprehends,  and  (2)  the 
soundness  of  the  scheme  according  to  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, together  with  the  care  with  which  that  scheme 
has  been  followed.  Of  the  collections  notice  has  been 
taken  above.  Of  (2)  it  may  be  said  that  the  scheme 
of  cataloging  followed  is  standard,  with  an  elaboration 
made  necessary  by  the  unusual  problems  here  encoun- 
tered. The  processes  of  cataloging  for  the  public 
catalog  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

By  the  word  "cataloging"  we  mean  the  preparation  of 
printed  or  other  duplicated  entries  according  to  standard  rules 
whereby  these  entries  are  rendered  usable  for  all  library  and 
bibliographic  purposes.  This  involves  the  authoritative  in- 
vestigation of  author  headings  by  research  or  correspondence; 
transcription  of  title,  collation,  contents,  etc.,  according  to 
standard  rules ;  duplicate  entry  under  joint  authors,  editors, 
translators,  subjects,  title,  catchword  title,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
integration  of  all  these  entries  by  a  network  of  cross  refer- 


ences ("see"  and  "see  also")  tracers,  authority  cards,  guide 
cards,  etc.,  which  converts  the  catalog  from  a  mere  assemblage 
of  cards  into  an  organic  unit  designed  to  meet  all  needs  of  all 
classes  of  searchers — in  other  words,  a  luiiversal  apparatus  as 
distinguished  from  mere  check  lists,  want  lists,  "location"  lists, 
inventories,  and  other  partial  or  temporary  lists  designed  to 
meet  only  occasional  or  temporary  needs.  (Annual  Report  of 
the  Librarian,  JUdS,  p.  241,  footnote.) 

Included  in  the  public  catalog  are  all  books  in  the 
Roman  alphabet,  whether  in  the  general  or  special 
collections,  and  all  books  in  non-Roman  alphabets  in 
the  general  collections.  There  are  many  analytical 
entries  of  importance.  To  secure  accuracy  and  ser^•- 
iceability  there  have  been  developed  in  the  cataloging 
department  many  processes  and  tools  wdiich  greatly 
facilitate  these  ends.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  list 
of  subject  headings,  the  rules  for  cataloging  serials 
and  the  publications  of  learned  societies,  etc.,  have  been 
given,  by  publication,  to  the  library  world;  others, 
such  as  the  admirable  reference  collection,  the  invalu- 
able corpus  of  authority  cards,  the  proximity  to  the 
records  of  the  Copyright  Office,  the  use  of  the  Union 
Catalog,  and  the  procedure  of  direct  reference  to  an 
author  for  information  concerning  himself,  can  hardly 
elsewhere  be  dujjlicated. 

The  resulting  catalog  of  more  than  six  million  cards, 
forms  perhaps  the  most  closely  organized  of  dictionary 
catalogs  in  the  world;  and  in  its  field  (that  represent- 
ing the  special  strength  of  the  Library's  collections) 
unrivaled.    It  is  basic  for  American  bibliogi-aphy. 

Catalogs  of  Special  Collections. — A  number  of  cata- 
logs have  been  prepared  covering  special  material 
found  in  the  general  collections.  Each  of  the  separate 
divisions  has,  besides,  catalogs  of  the  material  in  its 
custody.  Certain  of  these  catalogs  have  been  published. 
A  number  of  the  most  important  of  them  are  listed 
below  in  very  brief  form.  Those  which  have  been 
published  are  marked  with  a  superior  figure. 

General  collections : 

Biographical  references. 

Genealogical  references. 

Heraldic  illustrations. 

American  and  English  genealogies.'    2d  ed.  1919. 

The  Collections  of  John  Boyd  Thacher  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.^  Incunabula.  Books  relating  to  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Early  Americana.  Autographs  relating  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Autographs  of  European  notables. 
Miscellanea  and  bibliographic  apparatus.  3  v.  1931. 
Division  of  Manuscripts: 

Calendars  of  numerous  collections. 

General  catalogue  of  the  collections,  by  collection  with  inven- 
torial  notes. 

Handbook  of  manuscripts,  1918.' 

List  of  nis.  collections  ...  to  July  1931.'     1932. 

Calendar  of  John  Paul  Jones  mss.'    1903. 

Calendar  of  the  correspondence  of  George  Washington  with 
the  Continental  Congress.'    4  v.  1915. 
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Calendar  of  the  correspondence   of   James   Madison.*     2  v. 
1894-1895. 

Calendar  of  the  correspondence  of  Thomas  Jefferson/     3  v. 
1894-1903. 

Calendar  of  the  papers  of  Franklin  Pierce.'    1917. 

Calendar  of  the  papers  of  John  Jordan  Crittenden.'     1913. 

Calendar  of  the  papers  of  Martin  Van  Buren.'    1910. 

Calendar  of  Washington  mss.'    1901. 

The  Harkuess  collection  of  Spanish  mss.   concerning   Peru, 
1531-1561;   [a  calendar]   1932.' 

List  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  papers.'     1905. 

List  of  the  Vernon-Wager  mss.'     1904. 

List  of  the  Washington  mss.,  1592-1775.'    1919. 

Naval  records  of  the  American  Revolution.'     1906. 

Papers  of  James  Monroe.'     1904. 
Division  of  Maps : 

Alaska  and  the  northwest  part  of  North  America,  1588-1898; 
maps.     1898.' 

Check  list  of  large  scale  maps  published  by  foreign  govern- 
ments.'   1904. 

The  Kohl  Collection  of  maps  relating  to  America.'    1904. 

List  of  atlases  and  maps  applicable  to  the  world  war.'    1913 

List  of  geographical  atlases.'    4  v.  1909-1920. 

List  of  maps  and  views  of  Washington  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.'   1900. 

List  of  maps  of  America.'    1901. 

List  of  works  relating  to  cartography.'    1901. 

The  Lowery  Collection  .  .  .  maps  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  1502-1820.'    1912. 

Noteworthy  maps.     No.  1,  2,  3.'    1927-1930. 

Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  .  .  .  comprising  some  200  Hispanic- 
American  maps,  atlases  .  .  .  1935.' 

Supplements  on  cards  to  the  list  of  geographical  atlases  and 
to  the  list  of  maps  of  America. 
Division  of  Music : 

General   catalogues  of  the  collections,   music  and  books   on 
music,  by  author,  subject,  title,  and  medium. 

Index  to  articles  in  musical  periodicals,  1900- 
Analytlcal   index  to   songsters. 

Catalogue  of  early  books  on  music    (before  1800).'     1913. 

Catalogue  of  first  editions  of  Edward  MacDowell.'     1917. 

Catalogue  of  first  editions  of  Stephen  C.  Foster.'    1915. 

Catalogue  of  opera  librettos  printed  before  1800.'    2  v.  1914. 

Dramatic  music  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  full  scores.'     [1908.] 

Orchestral  music  .  .  .  Catalogue,  scores.'     1912. 

The  Stradivari  quintet  of  stringed  instruments.'    [1937.] 
Division  of  Fine  Arts: 

Catalogue  of  book  collections,  by  author,  title,  and  subject. 

Catalogue   of   Cabinet   of   American    Illustration,    by    artist, 
giving  title  and  place  of  publication  of  each  drawing. 

Catalogue   of   Pictorial   Archives  of  Early   American   Archi- 
tecture. 

Catalogue  of  print  collections,  by  artist :   entries  for  titles, 
schools,  media,  and  subjects  in  process. 

Index  to  art  periodicals,  ea.  1900-1929   (superseded  by  the 
Art  Index). 

Index  to  periodical  articles  about  artists. 

Index  to  portraits  in  books  (continuation  of  the  ALA  Portrait 
Index ) . 

Subject  catalogue  of  reproductions  of  paintings. 

Catalogue   of   the    Gardiner    Greene    Hubbard   Collection   of 
engravings.'     1005. 

The    Noyes    Collection    of    Japanese    prints,    drawings,    etc' 
1906. 


Law  Library:  General  catalogue  of  the  collections,  by  author, 
title,  and  subject.     This  includes  much  material  not  regu- 
larly catalogued  and,  therefore,  not  entered  in  the  Main 
Catalogue. 
Division  of  Documents : 
Accession  list  of  the  documentary  collections. 
Memorias  of  the  republics  of  Central  America   and   of  the 

Antilles.'     1932. 
Monthly   check-list   of   State   publications    (monthly).'    Jan. 
1910. 
Division  of  Aeronautics : 
General  catalogue  of  the  collections  by  author.     This  cata- 
logue includes,  beside  entries  for  all  uncatalogued  material 
and  for  books  oi-dered  and  for  books  not  in  the  collection 
with  indicia  to  locations. 
Index  to  aeronautic  periodicals  and  to  articles  on  aeronautics 

in  other  periodicals. 
Aeronautical  periodicals  and  serials.'     1937. 
Divi.sion  of  Periodicals : 
Accessioning  list  of  all  periodicals  coming  into  the  Division. 
Binding   record.     Periodical   catalogue   of   bound   files   with 

their  classification  numbers  and  of  new  titles. 
Catalogue  of  the  newspaper  collections,  by  place. 
Check  list  of  American  eighteenth  century  newspapers.'    1936. 
Check  list  of  American  newspapers.'    1901. 
Check  list  of  foreign  newspapers.'    1929. 

Information  circulars  regarding  reprints  of  early  newspapers.' 
Division  of  Semitic  Literature :  General  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lections by  title  (complete)  and  author  (incomplete). 
Division  of  Oi'ieutalia  :  General  title  catalogue  of  the  collections. 

(Photostat  copies,  made  on  sheets  in  1931,  available.) 
Division  of  Slavic  Literature: 
The  division  has  the  following  card  catalogues : 

1.  Author  entries,  written  in  longhand — over  45,000  cards. 

2.  Author  and  subject  entries,  printed — about  10,000  cards. 

3.  Union  catalogue  of  books  in  American  libraries  in  Slavic 

alphabets — over  40,000  cards  (mostly  printed). 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  Division's  serials  and  periodi- 
cals have  been  entered  in  the  Union  Lists  of  Serials,  pub- 
lished by  the  H.  W.  WUson  Co. 
Service  for  the  Blind : 

Catalogue   of  the  collections,   by   author,   title,  subject,   and 
type.' 

American  Braille    (list  of  available  books).'     1921. 

Braille  grade  IV2   (list  of  available  books).'    1930. 

■ Supplementary  Ust.    1933. 

English  Braille.'     Grades   I,   II,   and   III    (list   of  available 
books).    1921. 

Moon  type  (list  of  available  books).'  1921. 

New  York  Point  (list  of  available  books).'    1921. 

Revised  Braille,  grade  1%    (list  of  available  books).'     1921. 

Union  catalogue  of  hand-copied  books  in  Braille — Grade  one, 
grade  two,  and  grade  one  and  a  half.'    1934. 
Copyright  Office : 

Catalogue  of  copyright  entries,  1891-        .' 

Catalogue  of  dramatic  compositions  copyrighted  in  the  U.  S., 
1S70-1916.' 

Records  of  copyright,  1790-1870,  1870- 

The  Union  Catalog. — This  is  an  author  catalog  con- 
taining nearly  10,000,000  cards  representing  practically 
all  book  lioldings  of  the  Library  of  Congress  together 
with  entries  from  over  700  American  libraries  whose 
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contributions  range  from  a  few  selected  entries  to 
complete  records  of  their  collections.  This  catalog 
originated  in  1901,  in  the  consolidation  of  the  printed 
catalog  cards  of  six  major  libraries.  Its  present  ex- 
pansion was  initiated  in  1927  by  a  grant  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  of  $50,000  a  j'ear  for  5  years,  after 
which  it  became  a  Government-supported  unit  of  the 
Library.  As  a  result,  the  catalog  now  forms  an  Amer- 
ican central  bureau  whose  principal  functions  are  to 
aid  scholarly  research  in  indicating  what  materials 
exist  and  to  simplify  interlibrary  book  loans  by  locat- 
ing them  geographically  close  to  the  user.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  a  unique  source  of  bibliographical  informa- 
tion, containing  as  it  does,  the  cataloging  experience 
of  the  major  libraries  of  the  country;  specifically,  it 
forms  a  tool  essential  in  the  processes  of  cooperative 
or  centralized  cataloging. 

And  the  Library  of  Congress  is  ambitious  to  make 
available  all  of  its  bibliographical  apparatus  and  every 
ability  of  its  staff  for  reseai'ch  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  that  end  is  maintaining  an 
informational  service  which  may  be  drawn  upon  freely 
in  correspondence.  As  a  result,  this  Union  Catalog  will 
solve  the  difficulty  of  many  an  investigator  in  quest  of 
a  particular  book  and  inform  him  whence  it  may  be 
borrowed. 

Supplementing  the  main  author  catalog  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  auxiliary  catalogs  to  facilitate  the 
identification  of  unusual  books.  Such  are  the  Index 
to  Special  Collections  in  American  libraries,  the  card 
catalogs  of  the  British  Museum,  Vatican  and  other 
European  libraries  and  other  lists  aggregating  over 
2,000,000  cards. 

The  Classification 

The  classification  is  at  once  the  extension  and  the 
complement  of  the  catalog;  it  is  in  effect  a  method  of 
cataloging  by  subject  accomplished  by  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  on  the  shelves.  "Wlien  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  systematically  and  thoroughly  car- 
ried out  the  accruing  advantages  to  the  searcher  are 
enormous.  He  can  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  his 
material — not  only  to  the  larger  groups  (e.  g.,  "Philos- 
ophy and  Religion",  class  B;  "Chemistry",  class  QD) 
but  to  the  actual  toiiic  of  his  consideration  (e.  g., 
"Perseverance  of  the  Saints".  BT768;  "Sulphoxides", 
QD341.S6),  without  the  interposition  of  any  catalog, 
bibliograjjhy,  or  list.  It  is  only  within  comparatively 
modern  times  that  the  concentration  and  diversifica- 
tion of  material,  which  made  such  an  arrangement  im- 
portant and  desirable,  also  permitted  its  execution  on 
any  considerable  scale.  The  scheme  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1899  was  elaborated  by  its  own  experts,  for  its 


own  use,  benefiting  from  a  previous  century  of  trial 
and  eiTor.  Its  virtues  are:  (1)  Comprehensiveness 
(every  phase  of  human  activity  is  accounted  for;  there 
is  no  "miscellaneous"  residue),  (2)  particularity  (topics 
are  logical  subdivisions  of  general  subjects;  not  lumped 
within  them),  (3)  expansiveness  (new  subjects  find 
their  jjlaces  by  logical  coordination  withiii  the  existing 
scheme),  (4)  flexibility  (the  natural  and  economical 
arrangement  of  wholly  different  classes  of  material, 
and  of  material  in  small  and  large  quantities  is  pro- 
vided for),  (5)  practicality  (the  system  is  not  based 
solely  upon  a  philosophical  classification  of  knowledge 
and  does  not  force  the  material  into  arbitrary  forms 
for  the  sake  of  logic),  (6)  articulation  (cognate  classes 
are  at  once  related  and  differentiated  by  position  and 
by  necessary  notes  and  cross  references  in  the  sched- 
ules), (7)  simplicity  (the  notation  is  expressive  and 
uncomplicated),  (8)  individuality  (the  scheme  is  that 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  with  its  responsibility  pri- 
marily to  the  Congress,  and  consequently  arranges  the 
material  from  that  point  of  view),  and  (9)  adaptabil- 
ity (in  spite  of  its  individuality  the  scheme  is  easily 
adapted  to  the  use  of  other  large  or  special  libraries, 
American  or  foreign). 

The  classification  as  projected  is  substantially  com- 
plete, but  is  undergoing  a  continuous  amplification  in 
fields  in  which  material  is  concentrated.  The  schedules 
have  been  printed  and  from  time  to  time  reprinted 
as  this  amplification  has  proceeded,  placing  the  results 
at  the  disposal  of  other  libraries.  The  bibliothecal 
worth  of  the  classification  and  its  convenience  of  ap- 
plication have  been  attested  by  its  adoption  in  nearly 
200  other  libraries,  American  and  foreign,  and  by  its 
characterization,  in  the  words  of  the  secretary  of  the 
British  Museum  Libi'ary,  as  the  only  adequate  scheme 
for  use  in  considerable  libraries. 

In  addition  to  enabling  direct  recourse  to  material 
on  the  shelves,  by  subject,  the  classification  offers  two 
advantages.  (1)  The  shelf-list  (the  inventorial  cata- 
log which  recoi'ds  the  books  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  they  are  classified)  becomes  a  class-catalog  or 
catalogue  raisomue  of  the  classified  collections.  There 
is  now  being  developed  a  classed  catalog  on  cards  sup- 
plemental to  the  shelf-list.  (2)  The  classification,  as  a 
logical  develoiDment  of  related  subjects,  uses  a  termi- 
nology somewhat  different  from  that  employed  by  the 
catalog,  where  each  subject  stands  by  itself  in  merely 
alphabetic  order.  The  varying  viewpoints  taken  in  the 
two  processes  furnish  approaches  to  the  material  sup- 
plementary to  each  other. 

The  application  of  the  classification  is  to  the  general 
collections  of  books,  the  collections  of  the  Divisions 
of  Music,  Smithsonian,  Slavic,  and  Aeronautics;  to  the 
book  collections  of  the  Divisions  of  Maps  and  Fine 
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Arts.  The  classifications  of  the  Law  Library  and  of 
the  Periodical  Division  have  not  been  reduced  to  nota- 
tion. The  collections  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts 
are  classified  only  by  type  of  collection.  The  prints  of 
the  Division  of  P'ine  Arts  are  arranged  by  (1)  school, 
(2)   {period,  and    (3)   artist.     The  Chinese  collections 


are  arranged  according  to  the  method  known  as  the 
Ssu  k'u  ch'u  iian  which  divides  the  material  into  four 
groups  according  with  four  great  divisions  of  knowl- 
edge. Maps  are  arranged  topographically,  with  a  final 
chronological  order.  Semitica  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically only  within  large  major  divisions. 


m.  THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS:  INTERPRETATION  AND  SERVICE 


The  service  interpretative  of  the  collections  may  be 
considered  as  expressed  (1)  directly  through  the  activi- 
ties of  the  staff  in  behalf  of  seekers  of  information; 
(2)  by  publications  which  render  such  information 
independent  of  the  presence  of  the  staff;  (3)  by  activi- 
ties wlucli  are  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  libraries 
generally;  (4)  by  other  special  services  to  libraries  and 
to  investigators;  and  (5)  by  actual  projects  of  investi- 
gation or  research  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Library. 

The  Staff 

The  General  Reference  Services 

The  usual  aids  to  the  investigator  in  locating  his 
material,  in  using  the  apparatus,  and  in  determining 
questions  which  involve  bibliographic  reference  are 
secured  both  as  to  the  general  and  the  special  collec- 
tions by  staffs  selected  and  trained  for  that  purpose. 

Chief  Reference  Librarian. — The  Chief  Reference 
Librarian  coordinates  the  handling  of  reference  ques- 
tions, reviews  the  findings  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  service,  and  directs  the  conduct  of  special  refer- 
ence problems. 

Main  Reading  Room. — The  Main  Reading  Room  is 
responsible  for  the  issue  of  books  from  the  general 
collections  and  for  the  disposition  of  usual  questions 
of  reference,  whether  made  by  the  inquirer  in  person, 
or  by  letter.  (1,070,471  books  were  issued  in  the  read- 
ing room  during  the  year  1936-37 ;  3,267  answers  were 
prepared  to  letters  of  inquiry.) 

Rare  Book  Room. — The  Rare  Book  Room  is  respon- 
sible for  the  issue  of  the  books  in  its  custody,  includ- 
ing the  collections  of  incunabida  and  broadsides,  and 
of  certain  other  collections,  including  the  Collections 
of  John  Boyd  Thacher  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Houdini  and  Toner  Collections,  and  the  Delta  Collec- 
tion. It  is  responsible  for  reference  in  connection  with 
these  collections  and  for  answering  bibliographical  in- 
quiries made  in  person  or  by  mail  regarding  rare  books. 

Study  Room  Referenc^e. — The  Study  Room  Refer- 
ence Service  has  responsibility  for  the  general  reference 
service  to  investigators  to  whom  are  assigned  study 
rooms  and  study  tables.  The  use  of  the  collections  by 
this  group  of  workers  may  be  measured  by  the  issuance 
to  them  for  use  at  their  desks,  from  the  general  col- 


lections of  the  Main  Reatling  Room,  of  239,794  volumes 
during  1937.  Closely  allied  with  this  service  is  that 
i-endered  by  the  consultants  who  are  available  to  the 
more  advanced  investigators. 

Division  of  Bibliography. — The  Division  of  Bibliog- 
laphy  has  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  reference 
problems  and  the  solution  of  bibliographic  questions 
involving  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  than  is  possible 
to  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lists.  During  1937  2,875  informational  memo- 
randa were  prepared  in  answer  to  requests  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  from  individuals  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  28  foreign  countries.  Seven- 
teen mimeographed  and  27  typewritten  lists  totaling 
831  pages  were  prepared.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  noticed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Public  Affairs  In- 
formation Service. 

Division  of  Accessimis. — The  Division  of  Accessions 
maintains  a  card  catalog  in  which  are  noted  all  of  the 
data  regarding  every  book  and  pamphlet  received  from 
the  sources  indicated,  which  proves  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  other  official  catalogs  of  the  Library  in 
providing  imjjortant  bibliographical  information.  To 
this  Division,  also,  due  to  its  special  concern  with  the 
subject,  are  referred  all  inquiries  and  inquirers  regard- 
ing the  prices  or  market  values  of  books. 

Other  Divisions. — Each  of  the  several  divisions 
(Aeronautics,  Documents,  Fine  Arts,  Law,  Manu- 
scripts, Maps,  Music,  Orient  alia.  Periodicals,  Semitic, 
Slavic,  Smithsonian,  Union  Catalog)  dealing  in  spe- 
cialized material  has  its  own  reference  staff.  Special 
features  in  connection  with  the  organization  or  serv- 
ice of  certain  of  these  will  be  described  below. 

Special  Reference  Service  for 
Members  of  Congress 

The  service  to  the  individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  its  committees  has  of  course  first  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  its  Library,  and  each  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary is  organized  to  attain  that  end.  Certain  special 
features  of  this  organization  deserve  attention. 

Main  Reading  Room. — The  Congressional  Unit  in  the 
Main  Reading  Room  is  charged  with  the  general  issue 
of  books  and  with  general  reference  work  especially  in 
response  to  telephonic  requests  from  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  or  their  committees.  During  1937, 20,555  requests 
were  handled.  Book  rooms  with  attendants  and  select 
reference  collections  form  the  depots  for  the  reception 
and  return  of  books  in  the  several  office  buildings 
(Senate  and  House)  of  the  Members,  while  a  depot 
(the  Capitol  station)  in  the  Capitol  Building  is  con- 
nected by  tunnel  with  the  Library.  Delivery  of  books 
is  made  via  this  tunnel  (1,200  feet  long)  by  a  mechani- 
cal carrier  (time  required  for  passage,  3  minutes).  In 
each  book  room  an  adequate  reference  collection  is 
maintained  to  care  for  such  reference  questions  as  may 
be  quickly  answered. 

Congressional  Reading  Room. — The  Congressional 
Reading  Room  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  Members  of 
Congress  (Senate  and  Hbuse)  visiting  the  Library 
m  person,  and  is  equipped  with  a  reference  collection 
and  organization  sufficient  to  meet  all  but  the  most 
specialized  demands.- 

Legislative  Reference  Service. — The  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  is  the  only  division  of  the  Library  whose 
declared  function  is  assistance  exclusively  to  Members 
of  Congi-ess  or  their  committees.  It  was  established 
in  1914 ;  its  purpose,  as  originally  designated  by  law,  is 
"to  gather,  classify  and  make  available,  in  translations, 
indexes,  digests,  compilations  and  bulletins,  and  other- 
wise, data  for  or  bearing  upon  legislation,  and  to  render 
such  data  serviceable  to  Congress  and  Committees  and 
Members  thereof."  More  recently  Congress  added  the 
specific  function  of  preparing  and  publishing  digests 
of  the  public  general  bills  introduced  in  either  House, 
and  a  "digest"  is  accordingly  issued  at  intervals  during 
each  session. 

The  activities  of  the  service  closely  follow  the  cate- 
gories mentioned  in  the  statute : 

1.  Collection  of  material.  Assistants  are  assigned  to  the 
study  of  matters  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  legislative 
inquiry,  in  order  to  gain  familiarity  with  the  ninteiiai  and  the 
sources  of  Information.  A  clipping  file  of  leadiuK  political, 
economic,  and  statistical  journals  is  maintained  on  subjects  of 
recurrent  interest;  and  further  data  is  assembled  on  points 
of  special  significance. 

2.  Classification  of  material.  Classification  and  indexing  are 
important  preliminaries  to  the  ready  location  of  information, 
espoiijilly  in  matters  of  legal  reference.  Many  special  indexes 
are  riiei-tme  prei)ared  and  maintained  as  part  of  the  routine  of 
the  service.  Four  indexes  in  particular,  however,  of  the  high- 
est importance  not  only  to  Congress  but  to  all  who  require  a 
knowledge  of  American  law,  have  been  authorized  by  statute 
:ind  issued  in  published  form.     These  are: 

Index  analysis  of  the  Federal  statutes,  1789-1931.    2  v.  (1908 
1911). 
Index  to  the  Federal  statutes,  1908-1933.    1  v.  (1933). 
State  law  index  (biennial).    1929- 


'  For  special  service  rendered  by  Law  Division,  see  p.  239,  The  Law 
Library  of  Congress. 


The  digest  of  public  general  bills  carries  a  subject  index 
of  pending  measures ;  and  the  final  cumulative  issue  for  each 
session  includes  an  author  list  of  Members  of  Congress. 

3.  Furnishing  information.  Inquiries  submitted  to  the  service 
are  numerous  and  diverse  (4,792  in  1937).  Many  of  them 
can  be  answered  directly  by  recourse  to  the  special  indexes  or 
flies  or  special  knowledge  of  the  personnel.  Many  others  re- 
quire investigation,  study,  and  often  compendioiis  report.  Fre- 
quently the  results  of  such  research  commend  themselves  to 
the  inquirer  as  worthy  of  publication  and  they  are  conse- 
quently made  available  as  separate  congressional  documents, 
or,  more  often,  are  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  or 
in  hearings  and  reports  on  pending  legislation.  Typical  in- 
stances of  the  first  sort  are  the  following : 

Documents  illu.strative  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  of  the 
American  States.     1927.     1,115  p. 

Provisions  of  Federal  law  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.     1935.     200  p. 

Taxation  of  incomes,  corporations,  and  Inheritances  in  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain.     1925.     277  p. 

War  taxation  of  incomes,  excess  profits,  and  luxuries  in  cer- 
tain foreign  countries.     1918.     128  p. 

Occasionally  the  service  has  been  asked  to  undertake 
research  with  a  view  to  publication,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  revision  of  the  Annotated  Constitution,  authorized 
by  Senate  resolution  and  now  in  press. 

The  facilities  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
are  also  frequently  availed  of  to  supplement  the  official 
drafting  services  of  Congress,  especially  in  furnishing 
precedents  of  Federal,  State,  and  foreign  legislative 
practice. 

The  Chairs 

The  Chief  Aid  to  Research  is  the  Human  Aid. — In 
the  interpretation  of  our  collections  and  in  the  use  of 
the  apparatus  the  most  valuable  aid  is  that  which  might 
be  rendered  by  an  expert  familiar  with  them,  who  is 
also  a  sjiecialist  in  the  subject  itself;  for  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  that  distinguishes  such  an  ex- 
pert from  the  technical  staff  of  cataloguers,  classifiers, 
bibliographers,  and  reference  assistants.  The  knowl- 
edge necessary  is  therefore  that  gained  by  education, 
training,  and  experience  in  the  particular  field  of  re- 
search involved.  It  is  that  of  the  professor  who  has 
taught  in  it,  or  of  the  investigator  who  has  himself 
done  research  in  it.  The  employment  of  specialists 
would  be  neither  for  teaching  nor  personal  research ;  it 
would  be  rather  for  the  interpretation  of  the  collec- 
tions, and  guidance  in  their  use. 

A  corps  of  such  specialists — representing  the  various 
major  fields  of  research — adds  to  the  resources  of  a 
library,  and  aids  even  the  mature  investigator  in  the 
use  of  its  collections;  and  the  Library's  service  is  dis- 
tinctive in  that  it  couples  that  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  re- 
search in  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  collections  and 
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of  the  apparatus  to  be  gained  only  by  a  responsible 
association  with  them. 

For  the  usual  operations  of  a  library — for  the  clas- 
sification and  cataloguing,  and  the  conventional  refer- 
ence and  bibliogi-aphic  service— the  congressional 
appropriation  provides  the  Library  with  a  staff  un- 
surpassed in  its  efficiency;  and  this  can  be  further 
developed  from  within  or  replenished  from  the  ranks 
of  the  profession.  In  addition  to  this,  specialists  are 
needed  in  certain  fields,  not  in  mere  library  tech- 
nique but  in  the  subject  matter:  men  definitely  educated 
in  the  science  or  cultivated  in  the  art  involved — with 
the  equipment  to  teach  it  or  to  pursue  research  in  it, 
but  who  find  a  larger  interest  in  interpreting — vitaliz- 
ing— the  literature  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  student, 
the  investigator,  and  the  public  at  large;  who,  under- 
standing the  problem  of  the  investigator,  are  able  to 
translate  his  need  into  the  language  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  tile  catalogue,  and  who  (in  other  fields)  hav- 
ing the  appreciations  of  the  connoisseur,  are  able  to 
converse  with  him  in  his  own  "language" — and  whose 
influence  may  thus  be  potent  not  only  in  interpi-eting 
our  own  collections,  but  in  bringing  to  us  the  gift  of 
collections  already  formed. 

The  incumbents  of 'the  "chairs"  are  drawn  from 
teaching  and  research  positions.  They  are  familiar 
with  our  collections,  expert  in  the  use  of  our  apparatus, 
skilled  also  in  the  interpretation  of  a  need  into  the 
language  of  the  collections  and  the  apparatus.  With 
this  equipment  they  render  an  advisory  service  of  value 
both  to  the  general  inquirer  and  the  research  investi- 
gator. 

Neither  a  teaching  faculty  nor  a  research  faculty, 
composed  of  individuals  competent  to  do  either  but 
foregoing  these  to  be  of  aid  to  others,  their  service  will 
be  the  interpretation  of  the  collections  and  guidance 
in  the  use  of  them. 

Such  specialists  exist  in  the  faculties  of  universities 
or  upon  the  staffs  of  research  organizations.  They  can 
render  much  more  efficient  aid  to  the  investigator  than 
can  be  expected  from  the  bibliographers  and  reference 
staff  alone. 

Such  men  as  these  the  usual  governmental  stipend 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  attract  and  hold.  Endow- 
ments are  needed  whose  income,  added  to  the  funds 
already  available,  will  enable  the  Library  to  secure 
men  competent  for  this  highly  specialized  service. 

A  precedent  for  this  was  set  in  the  endowment,  in 
1925,  by  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Coolidge,  of  the  Division  of 
Music,  which  included  provision  for  an  annual  hon- 
orarium to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  in  addition  to  his 
governmental  salary.  The  explanation  is  the  special 
duties  and  responsibilities — and  inevitable  personal  ex- 
pense—imposed  upon   him   in  the   execution   of  her 


trusts;  but  the  result  is  to  insure  expert  conduct  in  the 
administration  of  that  Division,  a  specialist  there  who 
will  not  merely  be  an  authority  in  the  subject  matter, 
but  widely  influential  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
service  of  the  Science,  the  Art,  and  the  Profession. 
This  was,  therefore,  analogous  to  the  endowment,  or 
the  part  endowment,  of  a  Chair  of  Music. 

Since  1925  endowments  have  been  secured  which  pro- 
vide for  four  other  chairs.  The  complete  list  is  now 
in  consequence  as  follows : 

1.  Chair  of  Music  (Division  of  Music).  Estab- 
lished January,  1925,  by  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Coolidge. 

The  incumbent  of  the  Chair  of  Music  has  adminis- 
trative direction  of  tlie  Division  of  Music  and  of  its 
collections,  including  operations  in  the  acquisition, 
preparation,  and  service  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture including  manuscripts  and  rare  items  and  of 
cognate  material  such  as  phonograph  recoi'ds  and 
music  rolls.  He  has  supervision  over  the  Archive  of 
American  Folk-Song.  He  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  number  of  special  funds  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  unusual  materials.  He  organizes  the  concerts 
provided  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Founda- 
tion and  the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation,  ar- 
ranging programmes,  engaging  artists,  and  managing 
the  funds  involved.  He  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligations  of  the  Library  under  these 
and  other  donations,  and  he  is  its  representative  at 
musical  congresses  and  conventions. 

2.  The  William  Evarts  Benjamin  Chair  of  Ameri- 
can History,  mentioned  above,  though  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  come  to  use  materials,  manuscript  or 
printed,  on  American  history,  is  naturally  most  closely 
associated  with  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  where  the 
most  recently  available  sources  are  expected  to  be 
found.  The  incumbent  (Professor  St.  George  L. 
Sioussat,  beginning  June,  1938)  is,  of  course,  an  ex 
pert  in  American  history  and  in  historical  investiga- 
tion, and  has  knowledge  of  the  printed  sources  cur- 
rently received  as  well  as  of  the  manuscript  sources; 
and  it  is  his  particular  province  to  serve  those  who 
come  for  extended  research. 

3.  Chair  of  Fine  Arts  (Division  of  Fine  Arts). 
Established  April  1927,  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York. 

The  grant  which  enabled  the  establishment  of  the 
Chair  of  Fine  Arts  was  made  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  "may  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  in  promoting  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  fine  arts  in  this  country;  and 
that  the  amount  and  quality  of  this  influence  will  de- 
pend upon  the  qualities  and  abilities  of  the  specialist 
in  conduct  of  the  division."  The  incumbent  of  the 
Chair  is  therefore  the  administrative  officer  of  the  Di- 
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vision;  he  is  responsible  for  the  custody,  and  mainte- 
nance of  its  several  collections;  for  the  informational 
services  in  comiection  with  them,  both  by  personal  in- 
terview and  by  correspondence;  for  the  discharge  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Library  under  the  Pennell, 
Hubbard,  and  other  bequests.  He  cooperates  with  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  accomplishing  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey,  and  other  projects  toward  "an  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the  fine  arts." 

4.  Chair  of  Aeronautics   (Division  of  Aeronautics). 
Established  November  1929,  by  the  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics. 

The  Chair  of  Aeronautics  was  made  possible  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  source,  as  were  the 
purchases  of  the  several  great  collections  of  aei'onautic 
literature  which,  with  the  Library's  existing  collection 
of  material,  were  segregated  in  the  Division  of  Aero- 
nautics. The  exploitation  of  this  unique  collection, 
its  proper  utilization  toward  the  solution  of  the  tech- 
nical problems  involved,  its  contribution  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  industry  and  the  national  defense, 
required  its  organization  and  interpretation  by  one 
who  should  be  more  than  bibliographically  expert  in 
the  literature  of  aeronautics,  but  who  should  also  be  a 
specialist  in  the  engineering  and  scientific  problems. 
The  incumbent  of  the  Chair  of  Aeronautics  has  a  re- 
sponsibility, thei-efore,  not  only  toward  the  historical 
aspects  of  his  subject  as  represented  in  its  literature, 
but  also  toward  its  application  and  development  in 
so  far  as  these  may  be  forwarded  by  research  in  that 
literature.  These  responsibilities  are  discharged  by 
interview,  correspondence,  and  publication,  by  the  prep- 
aration of  bibliographies  and  indexes,  and  by  the  inves- 
tigation and  analysis  of  actual  aeronautical  problems. 

5.  Chair  of  Geography  (Division  of  Maps).  Estab- 
lished February  1933,  by  Mr.  James  Benjamin  Wilbur. 

The  foundation  of  the  Chair  of  Geography  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  one  of  the  largest  map  collections 
in  the  United  States  the  services  of  a  professional 
geographer.  The  incumbent  of  the  Chair  has  not  only 
the  administrative  responsibility  for  the  collection,  but 
also  has  competence  to  make  authoritative  investiga- 
tion of  the  problems  upon  which  map  data  may  be 
brought  to  bear.  His  advice  in  such  problems  as  are 
raised  by  boundary  disputes,  the  determination  of  ge- 
ographical names,  mapping  and  surveying  projects, 
geographical  aspects  of  international  relations,  certain 
aspects  of  census  enumeration,  etc.,  may  be  of  deter- 
mining importance.  For  such  advice  and  aid  his  serv- 
ices are  often  required  by  the  Legislative  and  by  many 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branches  of  the  Government, 
by  many  public  and  private  bodies,  and  numerous 
individuals. 


The  Consultants 

The  idea  which  actuated  the  formation  of  a  staff 
of  Consultants  was  the  same  as  that  behind  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Chairs — with  this  difference:  Each  chaii', 
for  which  the  comijensation  is  a  combination  of  Gov- 
ernment stipend  with  the  income  of  an  endowment, 
has  full  administrative  responsibilities  in  the  conduct 
of  a  division  of  the  Library,  and  a  subordinate  staff'; 
and  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  requirements  conven- 
tional in  the  government  service.  It  seemed  possible 
tluit  without  these  responsibilities,  and  in  a  relation 
largely  exempted  from  such  conventional  requirements, 
a  number  of  men  might  be  secured  for  the  advisory 
relation  alone,  content  to  receive  for  it  a  compensation 
\shich  would  be  scarcely  more  than  an  honorarium. 
They  might  be  drawn  in  part  from  among  the  teachers 
in  colleges  and  universities  retiring  under  some  age 
limit,  or  investigators  similarly  retiring  from  researcii 
work;  they  might  even  be  younger  men  still  desiring 
to  pursue  some  research  of  their  own  which  might 
proceed  concurrently  with  the  service  to  the  Library. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  -  which,  as  experts  in 
their  fields,  the  Consultants  are  able  to  render  directly 
to  students  and  investigators,  their  aid  is  of  great  im- 
Ijortance  in  the  purely  bibliothecal  activities  of  the 
Library- — in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  in 
the  development  of  the  classific9,feion,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  problems  of  cataloging  and  in  interpreting  the 
collections. 

The  first  Consultantship,  in  Hispanic  literature,  was 
established  in  April  1928  by  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
wlio  had  previously  provided  a  fmid  for  the  purchase 
of  books  in  this  field.  Other  Consultantships  have 
been  made  possible  by  grants  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
In  the  absence  of  other  funds,  and  to  fill  a  susceptible 
need,  a  number  of  scholars  have  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  serve  in  the  same  relation,  though  without  any 
formal  connection  with  the  staff.  These  are  the  Hon- 
orary Consultants. 

Consultants  are  now  available  in  the  fields  of  history, 
political  science  and  public  administration,  economics, 
church  history,  Hispanic  literature,  Romance  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  poetry,  bibliography,  cataloging  and 
classification,  library  practice,  classical  literature,  mili- 
tary history,  musicology,  paleogi'aphy,  Roman  law, 
sociology,  and  Chinese  history  and  culture. 

Publications 

The  publications  of  the  Library  fall  into  several 
groups:  (1)  texts,  (2)  bibliographical  guides  to  special 
fields  of  study,  (3)  bibliothecal  manuals  and  com- 
pendia, (4)  bibliographies,  catalogs  and  lists,  and  (5) 
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reports,  memoranda,  and  other  informational  publica- 
tions. 

Texts 

Among  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Library 
are  a  number  of  documents  basic  to  American  history. 
These  are  needed  by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  To  render  their  texts  available  in  published  form 
not  onl}'  permits  much  wider  use  to  be  made  of  them, 
but  preserves  the  documents  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  publication  enables  the  student  to  overleap  the 
barrier  which  the  manuscript  condition  and  the  (often) 
extremely  diflScult  chirography  of  the  origii^als  pre- 
sent, and  provides  a  place  for  the  statement  and  solu- 
tion, once  and  for  all,  of  the  various  problems  which 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
documents. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  therefore,  publication 
under  competent  editorial  supervision  of  the  texts  of  a 
number  of  such  documents  was  determned  upon.  The 
following  have  so  far  been  issued : 

Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1774-1789.  1904-1937. 
34  V. 

The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London.  1906-1935. 
4  V. 

The  Harkness  Collection  *  •  *  Documents  from  Early 
Peru.    1936. 

In  this  category  may  also  be  entered  the  publica- 
tion of  the  full  orchestral  score  of  the  first  work  of 
chamber  music  performed  in  the  Library  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Founda- 
tion (October  1928)  : 

Canticum  Fratris  Soils,  set  [by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler]  for 
voice  and  chamber  orchestra  to  the  hymn  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  in  a  modern  Italian  version  by  Gino  Perera.  [Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation,  1929.]     FuU  score,  95  p. 

Bibliographical  Guides  and  Manuals 

In  a  number  of  fields  a  guide  to  the  literature  which 
is  not  only  informing  as  to  the  actual  material  avail- 
able, but  critical  as  well,  establishing  the  worth  of  the 
various  sources,  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  outlining  the  procedure  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  their  use,  enables  a  student  to  enter  a  field  of 
studies  cognate  to  his  own. 

Such  a  field,  for  example,  is  the  law  of  Spain  as  re- 
spects a  student  of  Anglo-American  law.  To  fill  a  need 
which  could  only  otherwise  be  filled  by  the  presence 
of  actual  experts  in  these  subjects  permanently  on  the 
staff  (and  then  chiefly  only  for  inquirers  at  the  Li- 
brary) the  following  bibliographic  manuals  have  been 
published : 

The  Bibliography  of  International  Law  and  Continental  Law, 
by  E.  M.  Borchard.     1913. 

Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  by  B.  M.  Borchard.    1917. 


'-iuide  to  (ho  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  France,  Prepared 
Under  the  Direction  of  E.  M.  Borchard  ...  by  G.  W.  Stumberg. 
1931. 

Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  Germany,  by  B.  M. 
Borchard.    1912. 

Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of  Spain,  Prepared 
Under  the  Direction  of  E.  M.  Borchard  ...  by  Thomas  Palmer, 
Jr.     1915. 

Guide  to  the  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  1775- 
1921,  by  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis  and  Grace  Gardner  Griffin.    1935. 

Publications  in  Library  Economy 

A  large  number  of  the  ijublications  of  the  Library 
are  in  the  field  of  library  economy.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these,  such  as  the  schemes  of  classification 
and  the  lists  of  subject  headings,  have  been  prepared 
for  its  own  use,  and  by  publication  are  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  library  world.  Others  are  descriptions, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  of  the  practice  of  the  Library  in  certain  opera- 
tions. Other  publications,  though  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  librarians  (such  as  check-lists,  catalogs, 
informational  memoranda)  have  a  wider  significance 
and  are  not  included  here.  The  following  however  are 
of  special  note : 

Catalogue  rules  on  cards. 

Classification  schedules,  A-Z.    32  v.    1910-1937. 

Guide  to  the  cataloging  of  periodicals.    3d  ed.    1931. 

Guide  to  the  cataloguing  of  the  serial  publications  of  societies 
and  institutions.    2d  ed.     1931. 

Literature  subject  headings.     5th  ed.     1926. 

Notes  on  the  care,  cataloging,  calendaring  and  arrangement 
of  manuscripts.     3d  ed.     1934. 

Notes  on  the  cataloging,  care,  and  classification  of  maps  and 
atlases.    Rev.  ed.    1921. 

Subject  headings  used  in  the  dictionary  catalogues  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.    3d  ed.    1928.    Cimiulative  supplement,  1935. 

Tentative  headings  and  cross-references  for  a  subject  cata- 
log of  American  and  English  law.    1911. 

Tentative  list  of  subject  headings  and  index  rules  for  the 
State  law  index.     1927. 

United  States  headings  established  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, with  additional  headings  of  other  libraries.    1936. 

Catalogs,  Bibliographies,  and  Lists 

The  chief  printed  catalogs  of  the  various  collections 
have  been  cited  in  part  I  of  this  Section,  where  they  are 
listed  under  the  several  Divisions.  In  addition  to  these 
should  be  mentioned  the  catalogs  of  exlubits,  com- 
prising materials  of  particular  interest  or  distinction, 
and  the  more  or  less  comprehensive  lists,  often  involv- 
ing fugitive  and  other  obscure  materials  (and  so  of 
permanent  value)  the  preparation  of  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  Division  of  Bibliography. 
Other  lists  are  prepared  by  the  several  Divisions  cov- 
ering the  special  materials  in  their  fields.  Certain  of 
these  are  published  from  time  to  time. 
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Memoranda  and  Reports 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  group  of  publications,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  publications  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  memoranda  on  the  bibliographical  identification 
of  certain  rare  issues  of  newspapers,  a  compilation  of 
the  popular  names  of  Federal  statutes,  an  account  of 
international  exchange  of  Government  publications,  in- 
formational circulars  regarding  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution,  reports  on  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  "Hail,  Columbia,"  "America," 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  etc. 

Activities  Benefiting  Other  Libraries: 
Printed  Catalog  Cards,  and 
Cooperative  Cataloging 

Many  of  the  fruits  of  its  own  organization  and  ex- 
perience can  be  freely  passed  on  by  the  Library  to 
other  members  of  the  library  world.  This  is  chiefly 
true  of  matters  in  which  the  results  are  susceptible  of 
publication.  Some  of  these  (e.  g.,  the  classification 
schedules,  the  lists  of  subject  entries,  etc.)  have  already 
been  mentioned  above  ("Publications  in  Library  Econ- 
omy"). Two  activities,  however,  undertaken  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  subscribing  libraries,  convey  to  them 
currently  the  results  of  the  cataloging  and  classification 
performed  in  the  Library. 

The  Card  Division 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  printed  catalog  card  is  pro- 
duced in  conformity  with  a  generally  accepted  stand- 
ard of  cataloging,  then  this  card  may  be  used  for  its 
catalogs  by  any  library  owning  the  book  which  this 
card  represents,  without  incurring  the  actual  expense 
of  the  cataloging  process.  And  since  the  catalog  card 
bears  at  the  same  time  a  notation  indicating  its  classi- 
fication, this  expense,  too,  may  be  saved  by  the  sub- 
scriber. The  desideratum  of  such  a  central  cataloging 
bureau  was  the  object  of  negotiations  and  experiments 
by  the  American  library  world  from  1850  till  1901, 
when  the  establishment  of  the  printed  catalog  card 
service  of  the  Library  settled  the  question  in  its  broad 
outlines.  The  Card  Division  is  the  agency  which 
determines  how  many  copies  of  the  card  are  to  be 
printed,  stocks  it,  and  supplies  copies  of  it  at  cost  to 
libraries  and  individuals  desiring  it.  The  cards  now 
in  stock  number  more  than  105,000,000,  representing 
about  1,500,000  separate  titles.  The  regular  subscribers 
to  the  service  number  more  than  6,000,  and  the  annual 
sales  approximate  $275,000,  completely  paying  for  the 
service.  Large  as  this  sum  is,  the  saving  to  the  sub- 
scribers must  be  measured  by  the  difference  between 
the  few  cents  which  is  the  price  of  a  card,  and  the 
dollars  which  the  separate  cataloging  of  the  book 
would  have  cost. 


The  existence  of  a  stock  of  printed  cards  represent- 
ing very  largely  the  items  in  the  general  classified  col- 
lections of  the  Library  makes  possible  several  other 
important  features  of  the  service  of  the  Card  Division. 
One  of  these  is  the  maintenance  of  depository  sets  of 
cards  at  various  regional  centers;  73  such  catalogs  are 
r.ow  established  (exclusive  of  partial  sets  in  United 
States  governmental  libraries)  including  17  in  foreign 
countries.  Another  feature  is  tlie  possibility  offered 
for  the  rapid  assembly  of  titles  in  any  particular  sub- 
ject by  pui'chasing  cards  en  bloc  within  any  specified 
field. 

Incidentally,  this  card  distribution  system  has  done 
anuch  to  systematize  and  improve  the  standard  of  cata- 
loging in  libraries  throughout  the  United  States. 

Cooperative  Cataloging  and 
Classification  Service 

Soon  after  the  distribution  of  the  printed  catalog 
cards  was  begun,  it  became  apparent  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  books  acquired  by  libraries 
throughout  the  country  are  not  represented  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  catalog  cards 
for  them  would  have  to  be  prepared  by  the  libraries 
themselves.  Such  cards  began  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Library  as  early  as  1909.  In  1932  this 
service  was  extended  to  include  a  project  for  the 
"analytical"  cataloging  of  monographs  in  scholarly 
serial  publications,  including  such  collections  as 
Migne's  "Patrologia"  and  the  "Monumenta  Germaniae 
Historica."  The  desire  of  libraries  to  have  the  decimal 
classification  added  to  the  printed  cards  resulted  in  a 
project  first  sponsored  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation then  transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  several  undertakings  in  cataloging  and  classifi- 
cation carried  on  in  behalf  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  libraries  were  brought  together  in  1934  in  the 
Cooperative  Cataloging  and  Classification  Service. 
The  Service  is  charged  with  the  revision  of  copy  pre- 
pared by  cooperating  libraries  and  the  application  of 
the  decimal  classification.  Over  6,000  new  cards  yearly 
result  from  this  work  and  decimal  classification  num- 
bers are  supplied  for  about  34,000  books. 

Other  Special  Services  to  Other 
Libraries  and  to  Investigators 

Interlibrary  Loan 

Under  the  sj'stem  of  interlibrary  loans  the  Library 
lends  certain  books  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of 
investigators  engaged  in  research.  The  loan  rests  on 
the  theory  of  a  special  service  to  scholarship  which 
is  not  within  the  power  or  the  duty  of  the  local  library 
to  render.    Its  purpose  is  to  aid  research  calculated  to 
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advance  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  the  loan  of 
unusual  books  not  readilj'  accessible  elsewhere. 
During  1937,  in  response  to  8,171  requests,  8,259  vol- 
umes were  dispatched  on  interlibrary  loan  to  881  li- 
braries in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  five 
other  libraries  in  live  other  foreign  countries. 

Not  only  the  collection  of  printed  books  is  compre- 
hended in  the  material  subject  to  such  loans,  however. 
Music,  maps,  and  sometunes  other  material  is  lent  and 
even  rare  books  whenever  needed  by  the  serious  investi- 
gator. An  esi^ecially  appropriate  subject  of  such  loans 
is  the  collection  of  photographic  transcripts  of  for- 
eign archival  material  in  the  Division  of  Manuscripts 
and  the  collection  of  rotograplis  of  early  modem 
Eurojjean  manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Division  of 
Manuscripts  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  for  this  very  purpose. 

The  system  of  interlibrary  loan  is  a  reversible  one, 
and  the  Library  is  able  to  secure  for  its  constituency 
the  benefit  of  loans  from  other  libraries  of  locally 
inaccessible  material.  During  1937,  155  books  were 
thus  borrowed. 

Loans  to  Governmental  Libraries 

Closely  coimected  with  the  system  of  interlibrary 
loans  is  the  service  of  the  Library  to  all  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  independent  bureaus.  Loans  of 
material  are  freely  made  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  prosecution  of  research  for  the  Government.  Such 
loans  are  made,  however,  not  to  the  individual  investi- 
gator, but  to  his  departmental  or  bureau  library,  which 
takes  responsibility  for  the  material.  The  extent  of 
this  service  may  be  conjectured  from  the  annual  sta- 
tistics: during  1937,  45,597  volumes  were  lent  to  227 
agencies  in  response  to  13,942  requests. 

Photoduplication  Service 

Photoduplicates  (photostats,  microfilm  copies)  of  re- 
search material  can  be  secured  through  the  Photo- 
duplication  Service  of  the  Library  at  moderate  cost. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  photoduplication 
of  research  materials,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in 
February  1938,  made  a  grant  of  funds  to  the  Library 
for  the  establishment  of  a  microphotographic  labora- 
tory. The  apparatus  and  methods  made  possible  by 
this  grant  will  greatly  facilitate  the  scholar  in  his 
quest  for  otherwise  unavailable  materials. 

Research  Pursued  in  the  Library 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  in- 
dicate the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  researches 
carried  on  in  the  Library  as  part  of  its  operations. 
The  primary  function  of  the  institution  is  to  assem,hle 
materials  for  research.  This  function  does  not,  upon 
a  superficial  view,  seem  to  imply  itself  a  necessity  for 


research.  The  part  which  research  plays  in  the  as- 
sembly and  utility  of  the  collections  would  be  appar- 
ent only  were  it  withdrawn ;  it  would  then  be  apparent 
that  the  perfection  of  organization,  the  ancillary  pub- 
lications, the  informative  service,  and  to  a  degree  the 
completeness  of  the  collections  themselves,  rest  upon 
basic  and  continuing  studies  among  them  from  various 
points  of  view.  The  need  is,  not  for  less,  but  for  more 
of  these. 

There  may  be  considered  here,  however,  under  two 
heads,  the  research  carried  on  in  the  Library  not  con- 
nected with  its  own  organization  and  function. 

X.  Studies  pursued  by  investigators  utilizing  our 
special  facilities,  including  group  mvestigations. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  productive  research  which  the  collections  and  serv- 
ices of  the  Library  enable.  Certain  statistics  within 
reach  are  not,  however,  without  interest.  Dui'ing  the 
year  1937  the  use  of  study  tables  and  study  roomg 
were  accorded  to  1,150  investigators  pursuing  their 
studies  over  a  greater  or  less  extensive  period  of  time. 
They  came  from  the  United  States  and  from  21  foreign 
comitries,  and  represented  136  American  and  14  for- 
eign universities.  Among  them  were  140  investigators 
pursuing  research  for  the  Federal  government,  171 
members  of  faculties,  339  graduate  students  from  other 
than  local  institutions,  74  holders  of  fellowships  or 
grants  in  aid.  They  made  use  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
books.  About  50  works  published  during  the  year  were 
recognized  as  in  whole  or  in  part  the  result  of  research 
performed  here. 

An  extremely  productive  form  of  investigation,  and 
one  to  whose  efficiency  the  facilities  of  the  Library 
peculiarly  lend  themselves,  is  that  of  group  research. 
Such,  for  example,  have  been  a  number  of  the  projects 
sponsored  by  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment during  the  past  few  years,  in  order  as  rapidly 
and  effectively  as  possible  to  explore  uncharted  fields 
or  to  produce  data  to  guide  action  in  a  changing 
economy.  Such,  too,  have  been  the  investigations  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Earl  G.  Swem  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Virginia  Historical  Index,  Miss  Winifred  Greg- 
ory for  the  Union  Lists  of  Serials,  Documents  and 
Newspapers,  and  of  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography. 

2.  Investigation  pursued  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Library,  in  cooperation  with  individuals  and  learned 
institutions. 

The  Library  cannot  itself  undertake  or  finance  ex- 
tensive projects  of  research  beyond  the  limits  set  by 
its  own  function  and  operation.  It  can,  however,  very 
appropriately  supervise  such  projects,  provide  the 
materials,  sometimes  select  the  personnel,  and  utilize 
the  results.    Such,  for  example,  was  its  experience  in 
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the  preparation  of  the  guides  to  the  law  of  foreign 
countries  j^reviously  listed.  Certain  other  projects  may 
be  mentioned.  Where  these  have  resulted  in  publica- 
tion the  title  is  noted  in  quotation  marks. 

"A.  L.  A.  catalog.    J904." 

American  Library  Association. 
"A.  L.  A.  portrait  index.    1906." 

American  Library  Association. 
Advancement  of  musical  research.     192&- 

Beethoven  Association   (Sonneclj  Memorial  Fund.) 
Collection   of   photographs   of   early    American   architecture. 
1930- 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Continuation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Portrait  Index.     1933-34. 

Civil  Works  Administration. 
Development  of  bibliographical  apparatus.    1926- 

Richard  Rogers  Bowker. 
Folk-song  project,  192&- 
Annie  C.  B.  Parker. 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Parker. 
A.  W.  Mellon. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
John  Barton  Payne. 
Mrs.  Adolph  C.  MUler. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
Guide  to  Mexican  public  documents. 

American  Library  Association. 
"Guide  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  1775- 
1921.    1935." 

Social  Science  Research  Council.    1931-3. 
"Guide  to   the  law  and  legal  literature   of  France.     1931." 
1927-29. 
The  Law  School  of  Yale  University. 
"Guide  to   the  law  and  legal   literature  of  Spain.     1915." 
1913-14. 

Harvard  University. 
Law  collections :  inventory,  catalog  of  serials,  want  list  of 
colonial  laws,  index  to  briefs  and  records  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  and  U.  S.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals.     1934. 
Civil  Works  Administration. 
Pictorial    survey    of    early    Virginia    architecture    by    Miss 
Frances  B.  Johnston.    1934- 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Project  C.    "Census  of  medieval  and  renaissance  manuscripts 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     1935-."    1929- 
General  Education  Board. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
Project  E.     "Catalogue  of  Latin   and  vernacular   alchemic 
manuscripts  in  the  United   States  and  Canada.     1937-." 
1933- 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
Project  G.    Training  center  for  Far  Eastern  Studies  in  the 
Library    of    Congress.      "Some    eminent    Chinese    of    the 
seventeenth    [eighteenth,   nineteenth]    century.     1936-37." 
1934-38. 
American  Coimcil  of  Learned  Societies. 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 
"A  union  list  of  periodicals,  transactions  and  allied  publi- 
cations currently  received  in  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.    1901." 

The  libraries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board 

The  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  is  a 
quasi-corporation  with  perpetual  succession  and  all  the 
usual  powers  of  a  trustee  including  the  power  to  invest, 
reinvest,  and  retain  investments  and  specifically  the 
authority  to  accept,  receive,  hold,  and  administer  such 
gifts  or  bequests  of  personal  property  for  the  benefit 
of  or  in  connection  with  the  Library,  its  collections, 
or  its  service,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  and 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  admin- 
isters endowments,  the  income  from  which  is  available 
for  specified  objects.  Since  1925  the  totals  for  direct 
application,  the  endowments,  the  income,  and  two  trust 
funds  have  amounted  to  $4,019,279.90,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Library  and  its  collections. 

The  "Annex"  and  Potentialities  for  More 
Effective  Research  in  Various  Fields 

The  coordination  of  the  service  for  Congress  and 
its  Committees  has  been  made  the  more  effective  by 
the  purpose  to  transfer  the  Law  Division  and  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  to  the  room  now  occupied 
by  the  Periodical  Division  on  the  Main  Floor  with 
headquarters  in  the  Senate  Reading  Room.  This  will 
join  with  the  Congressional  Reading  Room,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building.  The  Periodical  Division 
will  move  to  the  present  quarters  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  which  will  be  moved  to  the  "Annex". 

The  preparation  Divisions  (Accessions,  Classifica- 
tion, and  Cataloging)  will  move  to  the  "Annex"  and 
will  thus  render  possible  a  special  reading  room  for 
"Political  Science,  Law,  and  Economics"  in  the  room 
now  occupied  by  the  Catalog  Division  (main  floor, 
southeast  side)  and  a  special  reading  room  for  "His- 
tory and  Genealogy"  in  the  room  now  occupied  by  Ac- 
cessions and  Classification  (main  floor,  northeast  side). 
The  pavilion  room  (main  floor,  northeast  comer)  wUl 
be  the  Room  of  Poetry.  The  room  on  second  floor, 
southeast  side,  made  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  the  Card 
Division  to  the  "Annex"  will  be  the  Hispanic  Room, 
where  advanced  research  will  be  possible  in  the  fields 
of  learning  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  related 
languages. 

In  the  "Annex"  on  the  top  floor  will  be  two  large 
research  reading  rooms,  around  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged 172  study  rooms,  for  tlie  use  of  those  pursuing 
advanced  research,  and  there  is  space  in  the  "Annex" 
for  almost  innumerable  study  tables. 
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